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O NE of the moss conspicuous objects at the 
larger bookstalls and bookshops through¬ 
out the country during the past few weeks 
has been a striking statuette, some twelve inches 
high, of Professor Challenger, the hero of 
" THE LOST WORLD/' Its purpose is 
to remind the public that Sir A. Conan 
Doyle's famous story may now be obtained 
in book form, and the publishers, Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton, are to be congratu¬ 
lated on their novel form of announcement. 

NJEXT month we hope to give our readers more 
particulars of "THE POISON BELT 
the story in which some further adventures of 
Professor Challenger and his fellow - explorers 
are to be related by Sir A, Conan Doyle, 
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Pharaons. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 

Illustrated by Alec Ball. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE FIRST INSTALMENT 

Wandering one day among the Egyptian sculptures in the British Museum, Smith falls in love with the 
plaster cast of an unknown woman’s head, which seems to him to return his gaze with a mysterious smile. 
As a result, he becomes an ardent Egyptologist, and spends his holidays in excavation work in Egypt. On 
his third visit he finds in a tomb the head of a statuette, whose smiling features he immediately recognizes 
as those of the cast in the Museum, and whose name he discovers from the hieroglyphics is Queen 
Ma-Mee. Realizing that he is in her desecrated tomb, he renews his search, and also finds a mummied 
hand bearing two gold rings. 

PART II. 


MITH was seated in the 
sanctum of the distinguished 
Director-General of Antiqui¬ 
ties at the new Cairo Museum. 
It was a very interesting room. 
Books piled upon the floor; 
objects from tombs awaiting 
examination, lying here and there; a hoard of 
Ptolemaic silver coins, just dug up at Alex¬ 
andria, standing on a table in the pot that had 
hidden them for two thousand years ; in the 
corner the mummy of a royal child not long 
ago discovered, with some inscription scrawled 
upon the wrappings (brought here to be 
deciphered by the Master), and the withered 
lotus-bloom, love’s last offering, thrust beneath 
one of the pink retaining bands. 

“ A touching object,” thought Smith to 
himself. “ Really, they might have left the 
poor little dear in peace.” 

Smith had a tender heart, but even as he 
reflected he became aware that some of the 
jewellery hidden in an inner pocket of his 
waistcoat (designed for bank-notes) was fret¬ 
ting his skin. He had a tender conscience also. 

Just then the Director bustled in, alert, 
vigorous, full of interest. 

“ Ah, my dear Mr. Smith ! ” he said, in his 
excellent English. “ I am indeed glad to 
see you back again, especially as I understand 
that you are come rejoicing and bringing 
your sheaves with you. They tell me you 
have been extraordinarily successful. What 
do you say is the name of this queen whose 
tomb you have found—Ma-Mee ? A very 
unusual name. How do you get the extra 
vowel ? Is it for euphony—eh ? Did I not 
know how good a scholar you are, I should 

Vol xlv.— 1 * 


be tempted to believe that you had misread it. 
Ma-Mee ! Ma-Mee ! That would be pretty 
in French, would it not ? Ma mie —my 
darling ! Well, I dare say she was somebody’s 
mie in her time. But tell me the story.” 

Smith told him shortly and clearly; also 
he produced his photographs and copies of 
inscriptions. 

“ Tliis is interesting—interesting truly,” 
said the Director, when he had glanced 
through them. “ You must leave them with 
me to study. Also you will publish them, 
is it not so ? Perhaps one of the Societies 
would help you with the cost, for it should 
be done in facsimile. Look at this vignette ! 
Most unusual. Oh, what a pity that scoun¬ 
drelly priest got off with the jewellery and 
burnt her Majesty’s body ! ” 

“ He didn’t get off with all of it.” 

“ What, Mr. Smith ? Our inspector re¬ 
ported to me that you found nothing.” 

“ I dare say, sir; but your inspector did 
not know what I found.” 

“ Ah, you are discreet! Well, let us see.” 

Slowly Smith unbuttoned his waistcoat. 
From its inner pocket and elsewhere about 
his person he extracted the jewels wrapped in 
mummy-cloth as he had found them. First 
he produced a sceptre-head of gold, in the 
shape of a pomegranate fruit and engraved 
with the throne name and titles of Ma-Mee. 

“ What a beautiful object! ” said the 
Director. “ Look ! the handle was of ivory, 
and that sacri thief of a priest smashed it 
out at the socket. It was fresh ivory then; 
the robbery must have taken place not long 
after the burial. See, this magnifying-glass 
shows it. Is th^tifd) p ” 
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Smith handed him the surviving half of 
the marvellous necklace that had been torn 
in two. 

“ I have re-threaded it,” he muttered, 
“ but every bead is in its place” 

“ Oh, heavens ! How lovely ! Note the 
cutting of those cornelian heads of Hathor 
and- the gold lotus-blooms between—yes, and 
the enamelled flies beneath. We have 
nothing like it in the Museum.” 

So it went on. 

“ Is that all ? ” gasped the Director at 
last, when every object from the basket 
glittered before them on the table. 

“ Yes,” said Smith. “ That is—no. I 
found a broken statuette hidden in the sand 
outside the tomb. It is of the queen, but I 
thought perhaps you would allow me to keep 
this.” 

“ But certainly, Mr. Smith; it is yours 
indeed. We are not niggards here. Still, if 
I might see it-” 

From yet another pocket Smith produced 
the head. The Director gazed at it, then he 
spoke with feeling. 

“ I said just now that you were discreet, 
Mr. Smith, and I have been reflecting that 
you are honest. But now I must add that 
you are very clever. If you had not made 
me promise that this bronze should be yours 
before you showed it me—well, it would 
never have gone into that pocket again. 
And, in the public interest, won’t you release 
me from the promise ? ” 

“ No ! ” said Smith. 

“You are perhaps not aware,” went on 
the Director, with a groan, “ that this is a 
portrait of Mariette’s unknown queen whom 
we are thus able to identify. It seems a pity 
that the two should be separated ; a replica 
we could let you have.” 

“ I am quite aware,” said Smith, “ and I 
will be sure to send you a replica, with photo¬ 
graphs. Also I promise to leave the original 
to 'ome museum by will.” 

The Director clasped the image tenderly, 
and, holding it to the light, read the broken 
cartouche beneath the breasts. 

“ ‘ Ma-M6, Great Royal Lady. Beloved 

of-’ Beloved of whom ? Well, of Smith, 

for one. Take it, monsieur, and hide it away 
at once, lest soon there should be another 
mummy in this collection, a modern mummy 
called Smith; and, in the name of Justice, 
let the museum which inherits it be, not the 
British, but that of Cairo, for this queen 
belongs to Egypt. By the way, I have been 
told that you are delicate in the lungs. How 
is your health now? Our cold winds are 


very trying. Quite good ? Ah, that is 
excellent! I suppose that you have no 
more articles that you can show me ? ” 

“ I have nothing more except a mummied 
hand, which I found in the basket with the 
jewels. The two rings off it lie there. Doubt¬ 
less it was removed to get at that bracelet. 
I suppose you will not mind my keeping the 
hand-” 

“ Of the beloved of Smith,” interrupted the 
Director, drolly. “ No, I suppose not, though 
for my part I should prefer one that was not 
quite so old. Still, perhaps you will not 
mind my seeing it. That pocket of yours 
still looks a little bulky; I thought that it 
contained books ! ” 

Smith produced a cigar-box; in it was the 
hand wrapped in cotton-wool. 

“ Ah,” said the Director, “ a pretty, well- 
bred hand. No doubt this Ma-Mee was the 
real heiress to the throne, as she describes 
herself. The Pharaoh was somebody of 
inferior birth, half-brother—she is called 
‘ Royal Sister,’ you remember—son of one 
of the Pharaoh’s slave-women, perhaps. Odd 
that she never mentioned him in the tomb. 
It looks as though they didn’t get on in life, 
and that she was determined to have done 
with him in death. Those were the rings 
upon that hand, were they not ? ” 

He replaced them on the fingers, then took 
off one, a royal signet in a cartouche, and 
read the inscription on the other: “ ‘ Bes 
Ank, Ank Bes.’ ‘ Bes the Living, the Living 
Bes.’ 

“ Your Ma-Mee had some human vanity 
about her,” he added. “ Bes, among other 
things, as you know, was the god of beauty 
and of the adornments of women. She wore 
that ring that she might remain beautiful, and 
that her dresses might always fit, and her 
rouge never cake when she was dancing before 
the gods. Also it fixes her period pretty 
closely, but then so do other things. It 
seems a pity to rob Ma-Mee of her pet ring, 
does it not ? The royal signet will be enough 
for us.” 

With a little bow he gave the hand back 
to Smith, leaving the Bes ring on the finger 
that had worn it for more than three 
thousand years. At least, Smith was so sure 
it was the Bes ring that at the time he did 
not look at it again. 

Then they parted, Smith promising to 
return upon the morrow, which, owing to 
events to be described, he did not do. 

“ Ah ! ” said the Master to himself, as the 
door closed behind his visitor. “ He’s in a 
hurry to be gone. He has fear lest I should 
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change my mind about that ring. Also there 
is the bronze. Monsieur Smith was rust there. 
It is worth a thousand pounds, that bronze. 
Yet I do not believe he was thinking of the 
money. I believe he is in love with that 
Ma-Mee and wants to keep her picture. 
Mon Dieu I A well-established affection. 
At least he is what the English call an odd 
fish, one whom I could never make out, and 
of whom no one seems to know anything. 
Still, honest, I am sure—quite honest. Why, 
he might have kept every one of those jewels 
and no one have been the wiser. And what 
things ! What a find ! Ciel / what a find ! 
There has been nothing like it for years. 
Benedictions on the head of Odd-fish Smith ! ” 

Then he collected the precious objects, 
thrust them into an inner compartment of 
his safe, which he locked and double-locked, 
and, as it was nearly five o’clock, departed 
from the Museum to his private residence 
in the grounds, there to study Smith’s copies 
and photographs, and to tell some friends 
of the great things that had happened. 

When Smith' found himself outside the 
sacred door, and had presented its venerable 
guardian with a baksheesh of five piastres, he 
walked a few paces to the right and paused 
awhile to watch some native labourers who 
were dragging a huge sarcophagus upon an 
improvised tramway. As they dragged they 
sang an echoing rhythmic song, whereof each 
line ended with an invocation to Allah. 

Just so, reflected Smith, had their fore¬ 
fathers sung when, millenniums ago, they 
dragged that very sarcophagus from the 
quarries to the Nile, and from the Nile to the 
tomb whence it reappeared to-day, or when 
they slid the casing blocks of the pyramids 
up the great causeway and smooth slope of 
sand, and laid them in their dizzy resting- 
places. Only then each 1 ine of the immemorial 
chant of toil ended with an invocation to 
Amen, now transformed to Allah. The East 
may change its masters and its gods, but its 
customs never change, and if to-day Allah 
wore the feathers of Amen one wonders 
whether the worshippers would find the 
difference so very gieat. 

Thus thought Smith as he hurried away 
from the sarcophagus and those blue-robed, 
dark-skinned fellaheen, down the long gallery 
that is filled with a thousand sculptures. 
For a moment he paused before the wonderful 
white statue of Queen Amenartas, then, 
remembering that his time was short, 
hastened on to a certain room, one of those 
which opened out of the gallery. 


In a corner of this room, upon the wall, 
amongst many other beautiful objects, stood 
that head which Mariette had found, whereof 
in past years the cast had fascinated him in 
London. Now he knew whose head it was; 
to him it had been given to find the tomb 
of her who had sat for that statue. Her very 
hand was in his pocket—yes, the hand that 
had touched yonder marble, pointing out its 
defects to the sculptor, or perhaps swearing 
that he flattered her. Smith wondered who 
that sculptor was ; surely he must have been 
a happy man. Also he wondered whether 
the statuette was also this master’s work. 
He thought so, but he wished to make sure. 

Near to the end of the room he stopped 
and looked about him like a thief. He was 
alone in the place; not a single student or 
tourist could be seen, and its guardian was 
somewhere else. He drew out ihe box that 
contained the hand. From the hand he 
slipped the ring which the Director-General 
had left there as a gift to himself. He would 
much have preferred the other with the signet, 
but how could he say so, especially after the 
episode of the statuette ? 

Replacing the hand in his pocket without 
looking at the ring—for his eyes were watching 
to see whether he was observed—he set it 
upon his little finger, which it exactly fitted. 
(Ma-Mee had worn both of them upon the 
third finger of her left hand, the Bes ring as a 
guard to the signet.) He had the fancy to 
approach the effigy of Ma-Mee wearing a ring 
which she had worn and that came straight 
from her finger to his own. 

Smith found the head in its accustomed 
place. Weeks had gone by since he looked 
upon it, and now, to his eyes, it had grown 
more beautiful than ever, and its smile was 
more mystical and living. He drew out the 
statuette and began to compare them point 
by point. Oh, no doubt was possible ! Both 
were likenesses of the same woman, though 
the statuette might have been executed two 
or three years later than the statue. To him 
the face of it looked a little older and more 
spiritual. Perhaps illness, or some premoni¬ 
tion of her end had then thrown its shadow 
on the queen. He compared and compared. 
He made some rough measurements and 
sketches in his pocket-book, and set himself 
to work out a canon of proportions. 

So hard and earnestly did he work,so lost was 
his mind that he never heard the accustomed 
warning sound which announces that the 
Museum is about to close. Hidden behind 
an altar as he was, in his distant, shadowed 
corner, the guardian $f.,jthe room never saw 
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him as he cast a last perfunctory glance about 
the place before departing till the Saturday 
morning; for the morrow was Friday, the 
Mohammedan Sabbath, on which the Museum 
remains shut, and he would not be called 
upon to attend. So he went. Everybody 
went. The great doors clanged, were locked 
and bolted, and, save for a watchman out¬ 
side, no one was left in all that vast place 
except Smith in his corner, engaged in 
sketching and in measurements. 

The difficulty of seeing, owing to the increase 
of shadow, first called his attention to the 
fact that time was slipping away. He glanced 
at his watch and saw that it was ten fninutes 
to the hour. 

“ Soon be time to go,” he thought to 
himself, and resumed his work. 

How strangely silent the place seemed ! 
Not a footstep to be heard or the sound of a 
human voice. He looked at his watch again, 
and saw that it was six o’clock, not five, or 
so the thing said. But that was impossible, 
for the Museum shut at five; evidently the 
desert sand had got into the works. The 
room in which he stood was that known as 
Room I, and he had noticed that its Arab 
custodian often frequented Room K or the 
gallery outside. He would find him and ask 
what was the real time. 

Passing round the effigy of the wonderful 
Hathor cow, perhaps the finest example of 
an ancient sculpture of a beast in the whole 
world, Smith came to the doorway and looked 
up and down the gallery. Not a soul to be 
seen. He ran to Room K, to Room H, and 
others. Still not a soul to be seen. Then he 
made his way as fast as he could go to the 
great entrance. The doors were locked and 
bolted. 

“ Watch must be right, after all. I’m 
shut in,” he said to himself. “ However, 
there’s sure to be someone about somewhere. 
Probably the salle des ventes is still open. 
Shops don’t shut till they are obliged.” 

Thither he went, to find its door as firmly 
closed as a door can be. He knocked on it, 
but a sepulchral echo was the only answer. 

“ I know,” he reflected. “ The Director 
must still be in his room. It will take him a 
long while to examine all that jewellery and 
put it away.” 

So for the room he headed, and, after 
losing his path twice, found it by help of the 
sarcophagus that the Arabs had been dragging, 
which now stood as deserted as it had done 
in the tomb, a lonesome and impressive 
object in the gathering shadows. The Direc¬ 
tor’s door was shut, and again his knockings 


produced nothing but an echo. He started 
on a tour round the Museum, and, having 
searched the ground floors, ascended to the 
upper galleries by the great stairway. 

Presently he found himself in that devoted 
to the royal mummies, and, being tired, 
rested there a while. Opposite to him, in a 
glass case in the middle of the gallery, reposed 
Rameses II. Near to, on shelves in a 
side case, were Rameses’ son, Meneptah, and 
above, his son, Seti II., while in other cases 
were the mortal remains of many more of the 
royalties of Egypt. He looked at the proud 
face of Rameses and at the little fringe of 
white locks turned yellow by the embalmer’s 
spices, also at the raised left arm. He remem¬ 
bered how the Director had told him that 
when they were unrolling this mighty monarch 
they went away to lunch, and that presently 
the man who had been left in charge of the 
body rushed into the room \yith his hair on 
end, and said that the dead king had lifted 
his arm and pointed at him. 

Back they went, and there, true enough, 
was the arm lifted ; nor were they ever able 
to get it quite into its place again. The 
explanation given w r as that the warmth of 
the sun had contracted the withered muscles, 
a very natural and correct explanation. 

Still, Smith wished that he had not 
recollected the story just at this moment, 
especially as the arm seemed to move while 
he contemplated it—a very little, but still 
to move. 

He turned round and gazed at Meneptah, 
whose hollow eyes stared at him from between 
the wrappings carelessly thrown across the 
parchment-like and ashen face. There, prob¬ 
ably, lay the countenance that had frowned 
on Moses. There was the heart which God 
had hardened. Well, it was hard enough now, 
for the doctors said he died of ossification of 
the arteries, and that the vessels of the heart 
were full of lime ! 

Smith stood upon a chair and peeped at 
Seti II. above. His weaker countenance was 
very peaceful, but it seemed to wear an air 
of reproach. In getting down Smith managed 
to upset the heavy chair. The noise it made 
was terrific; he would not have thought it 
possible that the fall of such an article could 
produce so much sound. Satisfied with his 
inspection of these particular kings, who some¬ 
how looked quite different now from what 
they had ever done before—more real and 
imminent, so to speak — he renewed his 
search for a living man. 

On he went, mummies to his right, mummies 
to his left, of wvdf style and period, till he 
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began to feel as though he never wished to 
see another dried remnant of mortality. He 
peeped into the room where lay the relics of 
Iouiya and Touiyou, the father and mother 
of the great Queen Taia. Cloths had been 
drawn over these, and really they looked worse 
and more suggestive thus draped than in their 


they were better than the gold masks of the 
great Ptolemaic ladies which glinted at him 
through the gathering gloom. 

Really, he had seen enough of the upper 
floors. The statues downstairs were better 
than all these dead, although it was true that, 
according to the Egyptian faith, every one of 



frigid and unadorned blackness. He came to 
the coffins of the pries takings of the twentieth 
dynasty, formidable painted coffins with 
human faces. There seemed to he a vast 
number of these priest-kings, but perhaps 
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those statues was haunted eternally by the 
Ka, or double, of the person whom it repre¬ 
sented. He descended the great stairway. 
Was it fancy, or did something run across the 
bottom step in front of him—an animal of 
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some kind, followed by a swift-moving and 
indefinite shadow ? If so, it must have 
been the Museum cat hunting a Museum 
mouse. Only, then what on earth was that 
very peculiar and unpleasant shadow ? 

He called, “ Puss ! puss ! puss ! ” for he 
would have been quite glad of its company; 
but there came no friendly “ miau ” in 
response. Perhaps it was only the Ka of a 
cat and the shadow was—oh ! never mind 
what. The Egyptians worshipped cats, and 
there were plenty of their mummies about 
on the shelves. But the shadow ! 

Once he shouted in the hope of attracting 
attention, for there were no windows to which 
he could climb. He did not repeat the 
experiment, for it seemed as though a thousand 
voices were answering him from every corner 
and roof of the gigantic edifice. 

Well, he must face the thing out. He was 
shut in a museum, and the question was in 
what part of it he should camp for the night. 
Moreover, as it was growing rapidly dark, 
the problem must be solved at once. He 
thought with affection of the lavatory, where, 
before going to see the Director, only that 
afternoon he had washed his hands with the 
assistance of a kindly Arab who watched the 
door and gracefully accepted a piastre. But 
there was no Arab there now, and the door, 
like every other in this confounded place, 
was locked. He marched on to the entrance. 

Here, opposite to each other, stood the red 
sarcophagi of the great Queen Hatshepu and 
her brother and husband, Thothmes III. He 
looked at them. Why should not one of 
these afford him a night’s lodging ? They 
were deep and quiet, and would fit the human 
frame very nicely. For a while Smith 
wondered which of these monarchs would be 
the more likely to take offence at such a use 
of a private sarcophagus, and, acting on 
general principles, concluded that he would 
rather throw himself on the mercy of the 
lady. 

Already one of his legs was over the 
edge of that solemn coffer, and he was 
squeezing his body beneath the massive lid 
that was propped above it on blocks of 
wood, when he remembered a little, naked, 
withered thing with long hair that he had 
seen in a side chamber of the tomb of 
Amenhotep II. in the Valley of Kings at 
Thebes. This caricature of humanity many 
thought, and he agreed with them, to be the 
actual body of the mighty Hatshepu as it 
appeared after the robbers had done with it. 

Supposing, now, that when he was lying at 
the bottom of that sarcophagus, sleeping the 


sleep of the just, this little personage should 
peep over its edge and ask him what he was 
doing there ! Of course the idea was absurd ; 
he was tired, and his nerves were a little 
shaken. Still, the fact remained that for 
centuries the hallowed dust of Queen 
Hatshepu had slept where he, a modern 
man, was proposing to sleep. 

He scrambled down from the sarcophagus 
and looked round him in despair. Opposite 
to the main entrance was the huge central 
hall of the Museum. Now tjie cement roof of 
this hall had, he knew, gone wrong, with the 
result that very extensive repairs had become 
necessary. So extensive were they, indeed, 
that the Director-General had informed him 
that they would take several years to com¬ 
plete. Therefore this hall was boarded up, 
only a little doorway being left by which the 
workmen could enter. Certain statues, of 
Seti II. and others, too large to be moved, 
were also roughly boarded over, as were some 
great funeral boats on either side of the 
entrance. The rest of the place, which might 
be two hundred feet long with a propor¬ 
tionate breadth, was empty save for the 
colossi of Amenhotep III. and his queen 
Taia that stood beneath the gallery at its 
farther end. 

It was an appalling place in which to sleep, 
but better, reflected Smith, than a sarco¬ 
phagus or those mummy chambers. If, for 
instance, he could creep behind the deal 
boards that enclosed one of the funeral boats 
he would be quite comfortable there. Lifting 
the curtain, he slipped into the hall, where the 
gloom of evening had already settled. Only 
the skylights and the outline of the towering 
colossi at the far end remained visible. 
Close to him were the two funeral boats 
which he had noted when he looked into the 
hall earlier on that day, standing at the head 
of a flight of steps which led to the sunk floor 
of the centre. He groped his way to that on 
the right. As he expected, the protecting 
planks were not quite joined at the bow. He 
crept in between them and the boat and 
laid himself down. 

Presumably, being altogether tired out, 
Smith did ultimately fall asleep, for how long 
he never knew. At any rate, it is certain that, 
if so, he woke up again. He could not tell the 
time, because his watch was not a repeater, 
and the place was black as the pit. He had 
some matches in his pocket, and might have 
struck one and even have lit his pipe. To his 
credit be it said, however, he remembered 
that he was the sole tenant of one of the most 
valuable museums in the world, and his 
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responsibilities with reference to fire. So he 
refrained from striking that match under the 
keel of a boat which had become very dry in 
the course of six thousand years. 

Smith found himself very wide awake 
indeed. Never in all his life did he remember 
being more so, not even in the hour of its 
great catastrophe, or when his godfather, 
Ebenezer, after much hesitation, had pro¬ 
mised him a clerkship in the bank of which he 
was a director. His nerves seemed strung 
tight as harp-strings, and his every sense was 
painfully acute. Thus he could even smell 
the odour of mummies that floated down 
from the upper galleries and the earthy 
scent of the boat which had been buried for 
thousands of years in sand at the foot of the 
pyramid of one of the fifth dynasty kings. 

Moreover, he could hear all sorts of strange 
sounds, faint and far-away sounds which at 
first he thought must emanate from Cairo 
without. Soon, however, he grew sure that 
their origin was more local. Doubtless the 
cement work and the cases in the galleries 
were cracking audibly, as is the unpleasant 
habit of such things at night. 

Yet why should these common manifesta¬ 
tions be so universal and affect him so 
strangely ? Really, it seemed as though 
people were stirring all about him. More, he 
could have sworn that the great funeral 
boat beneath which he lay had become 
re-peopled with the crew that once it bore. 

He heard them at their business above him. 
There were tramplings and a sound as though 
something heavy were being laid on the deck, 
such, for instance, as must have been made 
when the mummy of Pharaoh was set there 
for its last journey to the western bank of 
the Nile. Yes, and now he could have sworn 
again that the priestly crew were getting out 
the oars. 

Smith began to meditate flight from the 
neighbourhood of that place when something 
occurred which determined him to stop where 
he was. 

The huge hall was growing light, but not, 
as at first he hoped, with the rays of dawn. 
This light was pale and ghostly, though very 
penetrating. Also it had a blue tinge, unlike 
any other he had ever seen. At first it arose 
in a kind of fan or fountain at the far end of 
the hall, illumining the steps there and the 
two noble colossi which sat above. 

But what was this that stood at the head of 
the steps, radiating glory ? By heavens, it was 
Osiris himself, or the image of Osiris, God of 
the Dead, the Egyptian saviour of the world 1 

Thpre he stood, in his mummy-cloths, wear- 

Vol. *lv.— 2 . 


ing the feathered crown, and holding in 
his hands, which projected from an opening 
in the wrappings, the crook and the scourge 
of power. Was he alive, or was he dead ? 
Smith could not tell, since he never moved, 
only stood there, splendid and fearful, his 
calm, benignant face staring into nothingness. 

Smith became aware that the darkness 
between him and the vision of this god was 
peopled; that a great congregation was gather¬ 
ing, or had gathered there. The blue light 
began to grow; long tongues of it shot for¬ 
ward, which joined themselves together, 
illumining all that huge hall. 

Now, too, he saw the congregation. Before 
him, rank upon rank of them, stood the kings 
and queens of Egypt. As though at a given 
signal, they bowed themselves to the Osiris, 
and ere the tinkling of their ornaments had 
died away, lo! Osiris was gone. But in his 
place stood another, Isis, the Mother of 
Mystery, her deep eyes looking forth from 
beneath the jewelled vulture-cap. Again 
the congregation bowed, and, lo! she was 
gone. But in her place stood yet another, 
a radiant, lovely being, who held in her 
hand the Sign of Life, and wore upon 
her head the symbol of the shining disc 
—Hathor, Goddess of Love. A third time 
the congregation bowed, and she, too, was 
gone ; nor did any other appear in her place. 

The Pharaohs and their queens began to 
move about and speak to each other; their 
voices came to his ears in one low, sweet 
murmur. 

In his amaze Smith had forgotten fear. 
From his hiding-place he watched them 
intently. Some of them he knew by their 
faces. There, for instance, was the long¬ 
necked Khu-en-aten, talking somewhat angrily 
to, the imperial Rameses II. Smith could 
understand what he said, for this power 
seemed to have been given to him. He was 
complaining in a high, weak voice that on 
this, the one night of the year when they 
might meet, the gods, or the magic images of 
the gods who were put up for them to worship, 
should not include his god, symbolized by the 
“ Aten,” or the sun’s disc. 

“ I have heard of your Majesty’s god,” 
replied Rameses; “ the priests used to tell 
me of him, also that he did not last long 
after your Majesty flew to heaven. The 
Fathers of Amen gave you a bad name ; they 
called you ‘the heretic’ and hammered out 
your cartouches. They were quite rare in 
my time. Oh, do not let your Majesty be 
angry! So many of us have been heretics. 
My grandson, Seti, there ”—and he pointed 
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to a mild, thoughtful-faced man—“ for 
example. 1 am told that he really worshipped 
the God of those Hebrew slaves whom I used 
to press to build my cities. Look at that lady 
with him. Beautiful, isn’t she ? Observe 
her large, violet eyes! Well, she was the 
one who did the mischief, a Hebrew herself. 
At least, they tell me so.” 

“ I will talk with him,” answered Khu- 
en-aten. “ It is more than possible that 
we may agree on certain points. Mean¬ 
while, let me explain to your Majesty-” 

“Oh, I pray you, not now. There is my wife.” 

“ Your wife ? ” said Khu-en-aten, drawing 
himself up. “ Which wife ? I am told that 
your Majesty had many and left a large 
family ; indeed, I see some hundreds of them 
here to-night. Now, I—but let me introduce 
Nefertiti to your Majesty. I may explain 
that she was my only wife.” 

“ So I have understood. Your Majesty was 
rather an invalid, were you not ? Of course, in 
those circumstances, one prefers the nurse 
whom one can trust. Oh, pray, no offence ! 
Nefertari, my love—oh, I beg pardon !— 
Astnefert—Nefertari has gone to speak to 
some of her children—let me introduce you 
to your predecessor, the Queen Nefertiti, 
wife of Amenhotep IV.—I mean Khu-en-aten 
(he changed his name, you know, because half 
of it was that of the father of the gods). 
She is interested in the question of plural 
marriages. Good-bye ! I wish to have a 
word with my grandfather, Rameses I. He 
was fond of me as a little boy.” 

At this moment Smith’s interest in that 
queer conversation died away, for of a sudden 
he beheld none other than the queen of his 
dreams, Ma-Mee. Oh! there she stood, 
without a doubt, only ten times more beauti¬ 
ful than he had ever pictured her. She was 
tall and somewhat fair-complexioned, with 
slumbrous, dark eyes, and on her face gleamed 
the mystic smile he loved. She wore a robe 
of simple white and a purple-broidered apron, 
a crown of golden urcei with turquoise eyes 
was set upon her dark hair as in her statue, 
and on her breast and arms were the very 
necklace and bracelets that he had taken 
from her tomb. She appeared to be some¬ 
what moody, or rather thoughtful, for she 
leaned by herself against a balustrade, 
watching the throng without much interest. 

Presently a Pharaoh, a black - browed, 
vigorous man with thick lips, drew near. 

“ I greet your Majesty,” he said. 

She started, and answered : “ Oh, it is you ! 
I make my obeisance to your Majesty,” and 
she curtsied to him, humbly enough, but 


with a suggestion of mockery in her move¬ 
ments. 

“ Well, you do not seem to have been very 
anxious to find me, Ma-Mee, which, considering 
that we meet so seldom-” 

“ I saw that your Majesty was engaged 
with my sister queens,” she interrupted, in her 
rich, low voice, “ and with some other ladies 
in the gallery there, whose faces I seem to 
remember, but who I think were not queens. 
Unless, indeed, you married them after I was 
drawn away.” 

“ One must talk to one’s relations,” replied 
the Pharaoh. 

“ Quite so. But, you see, I have no 
relations—at least, none whom I knew well. 
My parents, you will remember, died when 
I was young, leaving me Egypt’s heiress, and 
they are still vexed at the marriage which I 
made on the advice of my councillors. But, 
is it not annoying ? I have lost one of my 
rings, that which had the god Bes on it. 
Some dweller on the earth must be wearing it 
to-day, and that is why I cannot get it back 
from him.” 

“ Him ! Why ‘ him ’ ? Hush ; the business 
is about to begin.” 

“ What business, my lord ? ” 

“ Oh, the question of the violation of our 
tombs, I believe.” 

“ Indeed ! That is a large subject, and 
not a very profitable one, I should say. Tell 
me, who is that ? ” And she pointed to a 
woman who had stepped forward, a very 
splendid person, magnificently arrayed. 

“ Cleopatra the Greek,” he answered, “ the 
last of Egypt’s Sovereigns, one of the Ptolemys. 
You can always know her by that Roman 
who walks about after her.” 

“ Which ? ” asked Ma-Mee. “ I see several 
—also other men. She was the wretch who 
rolled Egypt in the dirt and betrayed her. 
Oh, if it were not for the law of peace by 
which we must abide when we meet thus ! ” 

“ You mean that she would be torn to 
shreds, Ma-Mee, and her very soul scattered 
like the limbs of Osiris ? Well, if it were not 
for that law of peace, so perhaps would many 
of us, for never have 1 heard a single king 
among these hundreds speak altogether well of 
those who went before or followed after him.” 

V Especially of those who went before if 
they happen to have hammered out their 
cartouches and usurped their monuments,” 
said the queen, dryly, looking him in the eyes. 

At this home-thrust the Pharaoh seemed 
to wince. Making no answer, he pointed to 
the royal woma.ni who ha.d mounted the steps 
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Queen Cleopatra lifted her hands and stood 
thus for a while* Very splendid she was, 
and Smith* on his hands and knees behind 
the boarding of the boat, thanked his stars 
that alone among modern men it had been 


his lot to look upon her rich and living 
loveliness. There she shone; she who had 
changed the fortunes of the world, she who, 
whatever she did amiss, at least had known 
how to die. 


{To be concluded .) 
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HER MAJESTY'S SITTING-ROOM. IN WHICH HER LOVE FOR PHOTOGRAPHS IS SHOWN TO THE HJL1„ 


time before he died- In former days the 
place erf this was taken by a painting of Queen 
Alexandra as a bride. 

Those who pass Marlborough House almost 
daily have but small idea of the wonderful 
collection of valuable treasures that are 
hidden behind the walls that shield the house 
from public view. The place has been 
described as u one vast treasure-house/* and 
this is by no means an exaggeration. 

It is, of course, the private apartments of 
Queen Alexandra that offer the greatest 
attraction when going over Marlborough 
House, Admission to these is very jealously 
guarded } and only Her Majesty’s most inti¬ 
mate friends, together with a few highly- 
favoured Court officials, are ever allowed to 
enter them. They comprise four apartments 
in all—dining-room, sitting-room, bedrr m, 
and dressing-room. Leading out of the 
latter apartment is Her Majesty’s bathroom, 
a beautiful little apartment in pure white 
marble. The walls of the dining-room are 
panelled in silk of a pale apple-green shade— 
Her Majesty's favourite colour, by the way* 
This room represents more truly than any 
other in the whole of Marlborough House Her 
Majesty’s personal tastes. The walls are 
covered almost entirely with sea-pictures, as 
becomes “ the Sea King’s daughter from over 


the sea.” Over the mantelpiece hangs an 
almost perfectly-executed painting of the 
late King Edward in his uniform as a British 
Field-Marshal. The devotion of the Queen 
to the memory of her beloved husband is to 
be seen everywhere throughout her London 
residence. Pictures and photographs of him 
are to he seen in nearly every apartment, 
while little relics all recall that lovable figure 
that so suddenly passed from among us. 

One of the most interesting pictures in 
Her Majesty's private dining-room is that of 
the small protected cruiser Bacchante, in 
which the present King and the late Duke of 
Clarence and Avondale made their memorable 
voyage round the Empire. The little ship 
is shown battling nobly against a gale, 

From Her Majesty’s dining-room access is 
directly gained to her sitting-room, an apart¬ 
ment to which no one but the members of 
her own family arc admitted without a special 
invitation. The prevailing shade here is a 
delicate tinge of crimson that gives the apart¬ 
ment—one of the largest—a bright aspect 
even upon the most cheerless day. It is here 
that Her Majesty attends to that considerable 
volume of business that still demands her 
attention. Her Majesty’s love for photo¬ 
graphs of members of her family and others 
who have been admitted to her private 
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friendship is shown to the full here- Photo¬ 
graphs abound upon all sides and where% h er 
they can be placed. Upon her handsome 
writing-table stands one of the last photo¬ 
graphs ever taken of the late King Edward. 
While at Marlborough House the Queen 
passes practically the whole of her mornings 
in this room, going through her always heavy 
correspondence and attending to such other 
matters as require to be dealt with. Her 
Majesty’s great love for music is also dis¬ 
played here by the presence of her favourite 
piano. Placed upon it are two autographed 
photographs of the late Lady Halle (Mme, 
Norman Neruda), who was honoured w f ith 
the personal friendship of the Queen for several 


with an interesting story attached to it* 
There are, for example, photographs of the 
late Duke of Clarence and Avondale and the 
present King in the costumes they wore 
when they attended their first fancy-dress 
hall, while upon one of the walls hangs 
an excellent painting of King Edward as 
a child in his sailor suit. The number of 
signed photographs of foreign Royalties 
to be found in this room is positively 
amazing, and it w^ould be quite impossible 
to enumerate them all. Queen Alexandra is 
insistent that all photographs presented to 
her should be autographed, so that the value 
of the portraits in this one room is almost 
impossible to enumerate. Her Majesty, by 



HIS MAJESTY TRANSACTED THE WHOLE OF HIS STATE AFFAIRS. 


years. She used to be a frequent visitor to 
Marlborough House in bygone days, her 
violin always accompanying her* The two 
would play together for hours. 

Close at hand is the Royai music cabinet, 
containing sets of the works of the whole of 
Her Majesty’s favourite composers, and this 
collection is being constantly added to. The 
late Queen, by the way, had a great liking 
for the old Scottish songs and ballads, and 
would much rather hear these than the 
classical compositions to which Queen 
Alexandra’s tastes more incline* 

The sitting-room is filled with personal 
treasurer of one description or another. For 
the mosrpart these are simple little things, 
but full df value to Her Majesty, and each 


the way, always likes to have a photograph 
of those who s^rve her, even in the humblest 
capacity, and makes it a rule to ask the 
subjects to sign them before they are placed 
in her collection* One of the photographs 
in T "er Majesty’s boudoir is that of Princess 
Victoria Louise, the only daughter of the 
German Emperor and Empress, which was 
signed and forwarded to her during their 
last State visit to London, 

Reference has already been made to the 
“ business room ** of the late King Edward 
that is situated upon this floor* There is no 
room in the whole residence that possesses 
such pathetic interest for all who are honoured 
by a peep at it. In the centre of the floor 
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transacted the whole of his State affairs during 
his reign. It was seated here that King 
Edward received his Ministers and the foreign 
diplomatists accredited to the Court of 
St. James’s. 

The table is a most fascinating one, and it 
is hard to leave it when one realizes the 
scenes, probably destined to become historic, 
of which it has been a silent witness, and the 
mute part that it has played in the story of 
the British Empire. 

There is one more feature in his late 
Majesty’s business room that compels atten¬ 
tion, and that is a quite unique screen made 
up of photographs. It took King Edward 
many years to collect these. Very few Royal¬ 
ties figure among them. The collection in¬ 
cludes many of the most prominent politicians 
of recent years, among them being the Earl 
of Beaconsfield, the Marquess of Salisbury, 
and Mr. Gladstone. It was characteristic of 
the innate tactfulness of the late King that 
he never added a portrait of any living 
statesman to this collection, though, of course, 
he had several given to him, at his request, at 
one time and another, and it was not until 
after the funeral of the late Marquess of 
Salisbury that His Majesty placed his portrait 
on the screen with his own hands. Needless 
to say, this room is never now used for any 
purpose whatever, and it is only by special 
permission of Queen Alexandra that it may 
be inspected. 

Upon the same floor as Queen Alexandra’s 
private apartments and within easy reach are 
the rooms usually allotted to any foreign 
Royalties who may be staying at Marlborough 
House. Beyond these rooms again is what 
is known as the Sheraton library, from the 
prevailing style of the furniture. Here are 
contained the books that Her Majesty 
requires for everyday use. Queen Alexandra 
is a great reader, especially of memoirs and 
modern history. Her tastes are most 
catholic, but books dealing with any phase of 
music or art appeal to her with the greatest 
force. Novels of the modern school, upon the 
other hand, have little or no attraction for her. 

Directly above Her Majesty’s private 
apartments are those of the Princess Victoria, 
which are connected with Her Majesty’s by 
telephone. This recalls the fact that among 
the many other curios preserved at Marl¬ 
borough House is the first telephone to be 
placed in a private residence in this country. 
It was made on board H.M.S. Thunderer 
in 1878 by the engineers, and presented to 
Queen Alexandra. It was installed between 
the schoolroom of the Royal children and Her 


Majesty’s sitting-room, and very delighted 
were the present King and his brother and 
sisters to be able to “ ring up ” their mother. 
Very clumsy and old-fashioned this appears 
to-day, compared with the very complete 
installation of telephones that Marlborough 
House now contains. 

Among what may perhaps be termed the 
“ State apartments ” at Marlborough House 
(though this term is not, of course, strictly 
correct) is the truly wonderful Plate Room. 
It is to be doubted if there is such a display 
of gold and silver to be seen in the whole of 
Europe as is to be found here, with the single 
exception of the gold plate closets at Windsor 
Castle. Some years ago the Court jeweller 
called at Marlborough House to see the late 
King Edward, and he was taken by His 
Majesty into this apartment, and invited to 
give some idea of the intrinsic value of its 
contents. He gazed around him in amaze¬ 
ment at the countless treasures displayed 
upon all sides, and then hazarded, as a rough 
guess, two millions sterling. Of course it is 
impossible to estimate what prices would be 
obtained if the contents of this room were 
ever offered for public sale. It should be 
added that none of the many articles dis¬ 
played here are State property, but were 
presented personally to the late King Edward 
and to Queen Alexandra. 

Ranged round the spacious apartment are 
air-tight glass cases, filled with some of 
the most magnificent specimens of the 
goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ art that have 
ever been produced. Hanging over this 
table is a handsome shield of solid gold, 
sent to the late King many years ago by his 
brother-in-law, the late Emperor Frederick. 
Elsewhere in this room are to be seen pre¬ 
sents from the head of almost every Euro¬ 
pean State, while the late Mikado of Japan 
celebrated the bestowal upon him of the Order 
of the Garter by sending to King Edward, 
under the care of Prince Arthur of Connaught 
—who bestowed the insignia upon him—a 
truly magnificent specimen of native silver- 
work. There is likewise a silver pipe from the 
ex-Sultan of Turkey, and a gold cigar-box of 
striking workmanship that was presented to 
King Edward by the actors of England as a 
recognition of the many benefits that he 
bestowed upon their profession. 

To give even the briefest catalogue of the 
treasures contained in this room would be to 
fill this magazine. The whole of the silver 
and gold plate usually used at Marlborough 
House is stored here, and every item in 
the collection is carefully numbered and 
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entered into large books kept specially for 
the purpose* Thus it is possible for any 
article to be produced at a moment’s notice* 
In addition to Queen Alexandra, the only 
person who has keys admitting him to any of 
the cases in the Treasure Room is General 
Sir Dighton Probyn, V.C, Needless to add, 
the precautions taken against burglary at 
Marlborough House are the most elaborate 
that could be devised* and Rill Sikes would 
have but a very poor chance of success even 
if he succeeded in eluding the vigilance of 
the outer guard that constantly patrols the 
grounds throughout the night* 

The chief of the State apartments is the 
saloon, which stands upon the ground floor 
and is entered direct from the wonderfully 
handsome entrance-hall* This is the most 
spacious apartment in the whole house, and 
contains the priceless Gobelin tapestries of 
which so much is often heard. Of even more 
interest, however, is the handsome pier-glass 
over the marble mantelpiece. This bears 
upon it the date, April 28, 1863. This was 
the day upon which the then Prince of Wales 
and his beautiful bride entered into possesion 


her private apartments. Often, however, 
Queen Alexandra will descend to the saloon 
if there is anyone present whom she specially 
desires to honour and escort them to her 
drawing-room in person. 

The saloon is likewise utilized as the 
outer reception chamber upon the occasion 
of a large dinner-party at Marlborough 
House. The Red Drawing-Room is directly 
approached from the saloon* It is 
one of the most handsomely - appointed 
apartments in the whole of the reception 
suite. Its principal attraction consists of 
beautifully-executed life-size paintings of the 
late Queen Victoria, the Prince Consort, the 
late Empress Frederick of Germany, and 
Queen Alexandra. There is likewise an inte¬ 
resting little painting upon a side-table of 
Queen Alexandra on horseback. This paint¬ 
ing was executed to the order of the late King 
Edward, and was for many years in his private 
room before being placed in its present 
position* 

Close to the reception suite stand the 
official apartments of the principal officers 
of Her Majesty's household. Perhaps the 
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TUB SALOON —THE MOST SPACIOUS APARTMENT IN MARLBOROUGH HOUSE— CONTAINS THE PRICELESS 

GOBELIN TAPESTRIES* 


of their London home. It is in this saloon most int^^^t|pgi(^ v t i ^se is what is known as 
that distinguished visitors await the intima- the TJauerries! Kpoftu It is into this apart- 
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QUEEN ALEXANDRA AT MARLBOROUGH HOUSE, 


who desire to make any inquiries as to Her 
Majesty’s movements, etc. This is a plainly 
but comfortably-furnished apartment, and 
gains its principal interest from the pictures 
upon the walls, which are devoted almost 


*7 

House, and it is to be doubted if there is 
a more efficiently-administered residence in 
the whole of the kingdom. Queen Alexandra 
is a most kindly and thoughtful mistress, and 
no little services that are rendered to her are 





THE RED DRAWIMG-HOOM, IN WHICH THR PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS ARE THE LIFE-SIZE PAINTINGS 
OF Q0KSN VICTORIA, THE PRINCE CONSORT, THE EMPRESS FREDERICK OF GERMANY* AND QUEEN 

ALEXANDRA* 


exclusively to commemorating the late King’s 
connection with the Turf. There is, for 
instance, a large painting of the desperate 
finish for the Derby of 1896, when His 
Majesty’s horse. Persimmon, just got the 
best of Mr, Leopold de Rothschild's St. 
Frusquin, thus gaining for its Royal owner 
his first “ Blue Ribbon of the Turf." Per¬ 
simmon was always King Edward's favourite 
horse. Other horses shown on the walls of 
the Equerries’ Room are Diamond Jubilee and 
Ambush II., the latter of which placed the 
Grand National to the credit of the late King. 

The room of General Sir Dighton Probyn, 
V.C., Her Majesty's Comptroller of the House¬ 
hold, is closely adjacent, and it is here that 
the whole business of the administration of 
Queen Alexandra's affairs is carried out. 

It has been truly said that everything pro¬ 
ceeds as though by cloekvvork at Marlborough 


permitted to go unrecognized. Everyone, 
from the highest to the lowest^ is fully 
acquainted with the work he or she is retained 
to perform, and they are expected to do it 
without any undue supervision. Many acts 
of kindness and generosity on the part of 
Queen Alexandra are recounted by all those 
who have served at her town residence for 
any length of time. Her Majesty is very 
solicitous as to the future of all who have 
served under her, and no old servant is allowed 
to leave her employ without a suitable pension. 
It can scarcely be wondered at, therefore, 
that she is almost idolized by those in her 
household, and that her smallest wish is 
carried out almost as soon as it is spoken. In 
her manner towards those in her employ, as 
in so many other instances, Queen Alexandra 
is a worthy example to the women of this 


country. « . . , £ 
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ADY TRENCH was looking 
strangely excited, while Sir 
Ranulph, a surly man who 
seldom unbent to anyone, 
appeared ill at ease and 
worse tempered than usual. 
The staff at Coddrington Hall 
had been informed that visitors were expected 
for the New Year, but the names of the guests 
did not transpire. 

Sir Ranulph and Lady Trench appeared 
unusuall) F secretive; they always spoke 
guardedly at meals now when the servants 
w f ere in the room* Hal pin, an old retainer, 
who had maided Lady Trench as a girl, felt 
convinced some mystery was afloat* 

“ f wouldn’t be surprised, 11 she said to 
Hill, the butler, “ if Mr. Leonard were coming 
home, after all these years* Though he is 
never mentioned, I can J t believe an only son 
will be cut off for good and all” 

Thrilled by her own prophecy, Hal pin wore 
an expectant air as she dressed Lady Trench's 
luxuriant locks, streaked with grey. 

** The visitors come to-morrow, don’t they, 
my lady ? ” she ventured to remark. 

She noticed in the glass that her mistresses 
lips trembled- 

*' Hatpin/’ she said, u you are like an old 
friend, and I want you to help me. 1 fed 1 
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must tell you the great sorrow of my life. I 
am sure you will not abuse my confidence.” 

Halpin grew pink to her forehead with 
eager anticipation, as she assured the speaker 
of her absolute fidelity. 

“ You remember/ 1 said Lady Trench, 
“ when Mr. Leonard left us very suddenly 
eight years ago to live abroad. Well, I could 
not speak of it then, but, though a mere boy, 
he was married. We arranged for him to 
hide away in a far-off mining camp, to save 
the disgrace of his mesalliance with a foreign 
dancer, Estelle Reine. From that day his 
father intended never to speak to him again, 
but now this woman is dead, and my boy is 
returning to me with his only child. I dread 
to think what the little girl will be like, 
dragged up in a Californian settlement, where 
her mother rubbed shoulders with the roughest 
men. You can assist me by keeping Miss 
Kara out of the way, and helping to correct 
any dreadful errors of behaviour," 

Halpin was trembling all over. The 
thought of seeing Mr. Leonard again was too 
much for her composure, as she cheered Lady 
Trench with regard to the child. 

Certainly New Year’s Eve, the day of 
arrival, became filled with magic importance. 
A grandchild was coming to Coddrington 
Hall; the patter of little feet and the sound 
of youthful laughter would again be heard. 
Leonard himself was not yet thirty, and his 
wife had been dead for two years, so he had 
passed the first stage of grief. 

Only Sir Ranulph looked glum and frown- 
ing as the hour drew near for the arrival of 
the guests. He w f as seated with his wife 
over a great log fire in the old raftered hall. 
Above the chimney hung two family por¬ 
traits—a srpa|l gjr^ in a long, old-world frock 
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grey eyes, next to a boy wearing a suit of 
blue satin. They represented Sir Ranulph’s 
father and mother in childhood, and now he 
sat with his eyes fixed on the familiar paintings. 

“ I wish,” he muttered, half under his 
breath, “ that Leonard had left his brat 
behind. This is no place for her. She’ll be 
a thorn in your flesh, Monica, an untamed 
savage tainted by her mother’s blood.” 

Lady Trench raised her head a little proudly. 

“ It is just possible,” she replied, clinging 
to a faint hope, “ that our son’s breeding may 
triumph.” 

The tower clock chimed five, and Lady 
Trench sprang to her feet as she caught the 
sound of an approaching vehicle. Her heart 
beat so wildly she could hardly draw her 
breath; then she saw the menservants 
hurrying to the door. Clutching the back 
of a high carved chair, she watched with 
dim eyes for the coming of her New Year’s 
guests. Leonard strode in, tall and erect, as 
if no shadow of shame had ever fallen on his 
life. He was bronzed from years spent 
beneath a baking sun, and looked far hand¬ 
somer than when he had left his home of 
luxury. Beside him walked Kara, a tiny girl 
in a long, quaintly-cut dress, exactly similar 
to the old portrait of her great-grandmother. 
The same picture bonnet rested, apparently, 
on the very same curls ; the child in the hall 
might have stepped out of the frame, so like 
was she in feature, as well as dress, to her 
Trench ancestress. 

Sir Ranulph and his wife stood for a moment 
transfixed; then mother and son were clasped 
in each other’s arms. Kara, seeing the old 
man alone, drew near to him and stretched 
out a friendly hand. 

“ Are you grandpapa ? ” she asked. “ Or 
is it the other gentleman ? ” 

She glanced back at Hill, who had picked 
up a little ermine stole she dropped as she 
ran forward. 

The clear, childish voice had no note of 
commonness, only a musical ring, to which 
Sir Ranulph turned a deaf ear. 

“ She cannot even tell a gentleman from a 
servant,” he thought, as he shook off the 
clinging fingers with a curt “ How do you 
do ? ” 

As no other woman was present, Kara 
had no doubt who was her grandmother. 
She pulled at Lady Trench’s skirt, and, 
pointing up to the mantelpiece, asked, with 
all simplicity:— 

“ Please, who is the little boy in blue, 
standing next my likeness ? ” 

“ She thinks it is herself,” said Leonard, 


with an amused smile. “ I considered her 
so like my grandmother that I made a sketch 
of the frock, to remind me of the old days. 
She has been always asking me to draw her 
pictures of Coddrington. By the way, is 
Halpin still alive and with you ? ” 

As Lady Trench nodded assent, Kara 
began dancing about with sudden glee, and 
the old man noticed with aversion how light 
were her steps, remembering the mother’s 
profession. 

“ I want to see Halpin,” Kara declared, 
emphatically. “ She’s the one that makes 
toffee, isn’t she ? ” 

“ Her sole desire,” thought Sir Ranulph, 
“ is to get to the servants’ hall.” 

Leonard felt already the uncongeniality of 
his father’s stiff attitude, and, in order to 
escape the glacial gaze, he told Kara they 
would go together and “ fish Halpin out at 
once.” Lady Trench followed, and her 
husband sank back in the old oak chair to 
gaze into the red sea of coal, with drawn 
brows and unsmiling mouth. 

II. 

When Leonard and his mother were alone 
he gave her a brief outline of the past. 

“ You never saw Estelle,” he said, “ so 
you cannot imagine how beautiful she was. 
Of course, we were both very young; we 
were just like children together, enjoying 
every moment of life. She was simply 
adored in California; all those rough men 
could not have treated her with greater 
respect had she been a duchess. Two years 
ago a bad epidemic of fever broke out; then 
Estelle showed what she really was. The 
men went down like flies under the plague, 
and she nursed them day and night till every 
vestige of her own strength was worn out. 
Finally the fever seized her wasted frame, 
and she died in two hours. I thought at 
the time I should have to send Kara home 
to be taken care of in England, but those 
men whose lives Estelle had saved made it 
possible for me to keep my little one in the 
camp. Scrupulously they guarded and pro¬ 
tected the child they felt Estelle had left as a 
sacred trust. No foul word, no coarse jest, 
ever reached Kara’s ears. A new-comer 
would have been half-murdered if he had not 
behaved like a gentleman in the baby’s 
presence. I don’t think you will find her 
spoilt, though we have all been her slaves. 
The only thing she can’t understand is any 
unkindness or lack of geniality.” 

“ Her grandfather’s attitude, for instance,” 
murmured Lady Trench, with a heavy sigh. 
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“ Perhaps you noticed he did not kiss her; 
but time may alter his bitterness, and I, for 
one, shall welcome the New Year in with a 
light heart. Oh, Leonard, it’s good to see 
you back-*-almost too good to be true.” 

As Leonard and his mother discussed past 
days Halpin was revelling in the society of 
Kara, who was explaining exactly what she 
thought of Coddrington and its inhabitants. 

“ This house seems rather quiet after our 
other home,” she said. “ I hope some day 
I shall live in a tent again. The men used 
to sing at night—like this.” 

Standing up with her arms akimbo, she 
imitated one of the old camp songs familiar 
to her from babyhood. 

“ I used to dress like a boy there,” she 
continued ; “ and I had three ponies. There 
were no old men, and they rather puzzled me, 
because they were not a bit like papa and his 
friends. I thought grandfathers were people 
who took the children on their knees and 
loved them a little. Why doesn’t my grand¬ 
father love me, Halpin ? ” 

“ Oh, but he does, my dearie,” said the 
maid, blushing at the blatant lie ; “ but 
sometimes he has an attack of gout.” 

Suddenly Kara’s face grew serious, as if 
with increased knowledge. 

“ Perhaps,” she said, “ all men don’t like 
little girls.” 

“ Well, I must own,” added Halpin, “ the 
master is far fonder of boys. But you can’t 
help not being a grandson. I often see him 
staring up at those pictures in the hall, and 
it’s always the boy in the blue suit he looks 
at specially. If you are very good you shall 
see in an old carved chest the very suit that 
your great-grandfather wore when that por¬ 
trait was painted.” 

Kara was so impatient to examine the 
relic that Halpin was obliged to take her at 
once to the box-room and unearth the little 
tunic, the white lace ruffles, and still unfaded 
breeches with their paste buttons. 

When the fanciful costume had been duly 
admired, Halpin unfolded the evening’s 
programme. 

“ You are to lie down and go to sleep for 
some hours,” she said ; “ then, after dinner, 
I shall dress you and bring you down to hear 
the New Year singers, who will be coming 
quite late. They are singing for money, but 
they are not poor people, as you might sup¬ 
pose. It’s something quite novel this year. 
The gentry are performing, and collecting 
money for the hospital. They are coming to 
us last, as Lady Trench has asked them all 
to supper to see the New Year in.” 


Realizing that Miss Kara ought already 
to be asleep, Halpin tucked her away in a 
cosy bed without further conversation, for 
she was anxious to get a few words with 
Mr. Leonard to tell him how delighted she 
was with the beautiful child, who had come 
like a ray of sunshine to gladden the New 
Year at Coddrington Hall. 

III. 

Kara, tired from the excitement of arrival, 
dropped quickly off to sleep. Her brain was 
full of Halpin’s words, and she dreamt she was 
the little grandson Sir Ranulph might have 
loved. Then she woke with a sense of fear 
and disappointment, to find herself alone in 
the dimly-lighted room, a jumble of confused 
thoughts floating through her mind. 

“ When I want anything very badly,” she 
told herself, “ I just make-believe, and it 
seems all right. I wonder if grown-up people 
do that too ? ” 

A sudden idea had taken hold of the 
sensitive nature, as she remembered what 
she had seen in the old box-room upstairs. 
Tremulously she crept forth from her bed, 
determined to carry out a very great and 
important undertaking. This was New 
Year’s Eve, and grandpapa must be made 
happy. No matter that the long corridors 
were winding and dreary, and the lumber- 
room to which Halpin had taken her a place 
where ghostly visitants might hover. Setting 
her teeth, she took a deep breath, and started 
on her pilgrimage, carrying a lighted candle, 
the flickering flame revealing a deep intensity 
in the childish eyes. 

Kara herself might have been some tiny 
spectre of the past, creeping along barefooted 
in quest of a hidden prize. As she entered 
the tomb-like chamber, where boxes were 
piled one upon the other, as coffins in ancient 
vaults, her youthful imagination created a 
thousand fears, very real to the baby heart. 
Monstrous figures with gaping mouths and 
outstretched arms sat on the arched lids of 
giant trunks. Scampering feet could be heard 
in the walls, and the ivy outside, stirred by 
the evening breeze, tapped the window-panes. 
Balancing her candle on the edge of an old 
spinning-wheel, she mastered a wild desire to 
turn tail and fly back to inhabited rooms. 
Instead she dived boldly into the box which 
held the coveted garment. 

With eager hands she gathered up the 
boy’s costume in its folds of tissue paper, and 
just as she held it close to her heart a sudden 
draught blew out the candle, which fell with 
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moonlight guided her to the passage outside, 
along which, with pulses beating wildly and 
a heart that almost stood still, she flew like 
the wind to the old oak staircase leading 
back to the cosy bedroom. 

" 1 think the ghosts need not have blown 
the candle out, ,J she said, with a gasp, as she 
deposited her treasure on the floor* “ They 
may have thought I was stealing grandpapa’s 
clothes. Perhaps children did not play at 
1 make-believe 1 in those days," 

For a few' moments the little form trembled 
so violently that dressing became difficult ; 


be undisturbed. He drew a large chair to 
the hearth, lowered his reading-lamp, and 
tried to forget disturbing elements in sleep. 
His eyes had been closed some moments 
before he heard a faint footfall in the room. 
Too lazy to look round, he merely buried his 
chin deeper in his collar, when the touch of a 
tiny and very cold finger fell like a snowflake 
on his wrist. With a start he opened his 
eyes, telling himself he must be dreaming. 
There, in the bright light from some old sea- 
logs, stood a blue-coated figure, a slim, 
upright boy with laughing eyes and parted 



lips, materialized from a picture- 

is 4 your UTTLtt grandson/ shk said. holding frame in the raftered hall* 


HERSELF VERY ERECT.* 5 

but gradually as she forgot her terror the charm 
of donning that picturesque suit filled her 
with ecstatic delight. 

“ I must brush back my curls like a boy," 
she said, “ and throw my ribbons away," 
When at last Kara emerged in her blue satin 
finery she was so unlike her usual self that 
she might have been one of the eerie visions 
of dead love and passion which haunt old 
homes. Sir Rarmlph had retired to his 
smoking-room alone after dinner. He told 
Leonard to stay and talk to his mother, for 
the old man was out of temper and wished to 


Sir Ranulph sat bolt upright 
now, and placed his hand on the 
child’s shoulder to make sure it was not a 
phantom. 

Kara was the first to speak. 

“ Tm your little grandson," she said, 
holding herself very erect, as if proud of the 
fact. “ Of course I quite see you didn’t like 
that stupid girl, and one must he happy on 
New Year’s Eve. I was sorry to hear you 
were rather upset, and it must be horrid to 
have gout. A boy knows just how r a man 
feds, so I came to try and cheer you up." 

Kara had never looked prettier than at this 
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“HE CAUGHT KARA UP IN HIS ARMS AND PLACED HER 
ON HIS KNEE.’* 


childish grace to perfection* showing how 
perfectly the little figure was moulded, 

14 How did you get those clothes ? ” asked 
Sir Ranulph, surprised and puzzled by this 
intrusion, 

“ 1 found them in a dreadful room/* she 
answered, with a shiver. “ My candle blew 
out* and I was atl alone in the dark. But 
boys are never afraid of that kind of thing,” 
She laughed derisively as she spoke* and 
something in the laughter brought vividly 
back to Sir Ranulph the memory of his 
mother. Kara continued speaking in her 
delightfully, confidential tone 

** It was Halpin told me you were much 


fonder of boys—that's why I 
decided to be a boy this 
’evening, I wanted you to like 
itie* and I never thought about 
men not liking girls before* 
because in the camp they were 
all my friends ; but you see 
they were not old enough to 
be grandfathers,” 

“ So you think,” said Sir 
Ranulph, “ that grandfathers 
are all old bears who hate 
children* and have to be 
amused by pretence ? ” 

" Father and I always 
make-believe when we are 
unhappy,” Kara responded, 
i( Sometimes we would pretend 
we w r ere at Coddrington Hall 
with you and grandmamma. 
We did that last Christmas, 
and it was so nice.” 

The child had drawn nearer 
to him now and, with an air of 
unconscious friendliness, was 
leaning against bis shoulder. 
Sir Ranulph felt a strange 
stirring in his veins as the 
contact of that small* sweet 
body touched his own con¬ 
gealed clay. Was it possible 
that the child had made him 
share her dream of “ sup¬ 
posing,” and that he was 
imagining himself an amiable 
old gentleman in the presence 
of a grandson who would carry 
on his name ? He felt a wild 
desire to kiss the masquerader, 
and gradually, as if drawn by 
some strong magnetic pow'er, 
the grey head came nearer the 
floating curls on the point-lace 
collar. Suddenly the fact 
broke upon him that this child had made an 
effort in her simple, primitive w'ay to soothe 
hh disappointment and cheer the desert w aste 
of an embittered heart. Oddly enough, she 
wanted his love* and now* with an unexpected 
rush of feeling, he craved for her affection. 
A desire to draw those baby wrists about 
his neck became an obsession. Without a 
moment’s warning he caught Kara up in his 
arms* placed her on his knee, and laid the 
curly head against his shoulder. She 
knew at once her conquest was complete. 
Comfortably she nestled close to his 
breast, wfiitli hbivfcB quickly with stifled 
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withered cheek, surprised to see his eyes 
were moist. 

Warmly Kara kissed him with all the fervour 
of demonstrative childhood, still thinking it 
was only because she pretended to be a boy 
that he held her thus closely and made peace. 


“ I won't let you lea% r e me/* she said, 
hugging him with all the strength of her 
baby arms. “Never! Never! Never!” 

“ 4 Never 3 is a long word/ 1 he murmured, 
“ even on New' Year's Day. Let us make the 
most of the present, for I have only just found 
my little 1 Blue Boy.' ” 



As the joy-bells chimed out two contrast¬ 
ing figures came hand-in-hand down the 
broad staircase—a very old man with a smile 
upon his face, and a boy in blue satin who led 
him protectingly, weighing 
still, in infantile imagination, 
the sorrows of a gouty foot. 

After the silent, unseen, 
ghost-like New Year had been 
heralded in far and w : ide 
throughout the kingdom, a 
sleepy little blue-clad figure 
w ? as carried to bed in an old 
man's arms. 

For a few moments Sir 
Kanulph sat before the nursery 
fire to warm Kara’s toes. He 
waved away the astonished 
Halpin, as he unbuttoned the 
small kid shoes with their 
large rosettes, * 

I saw F the New r Year quite 
plainly,” whispered Kara. 

“ Did you catch sight of him, 
grandpapa ? ” 

“ No,” replied the old man. 

11 My eyes are dim. What w as 
he like, little one ? ” 

Kara's face was full of 
mystery as she answered 
“He was very tiny and 
white. He flew' down on a 
snowflake, and stood over by 
the dark trees, waiting for 
us to let him in, I suppose 
next Christmas he w ill he old 
like you. He hasn’t very long 
to live, but perhaps he is 
thinking now' he will be young 
for ages and ages.” 

Sir Ranulph took up her fantasy. 

“ He has the spring for youth, 
and the warm summer for maturity. 

In middle age he enjoys the beauty 

of autumn. Then the winter comes 

and snuffs him out, and another 

year will be born, whether we arc here or not. 

We must look for the tiny white phantom 

together, every New' Year’s Eve, till I leave 

you.” 

Sir Ranulph’s voice quivered slightly, and 
Kara caught the sound of a half-drawn sigh. 
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By DAVID DEVANT. 


Illustrated by 

AM often asked how I invent 
illusions. It is a very difficult 
question to answer, because 
with such work it is impos¬ 
sible to proceed on well- 
ordered lines. One cannot 
say to oneself, “ To-morrow I 
will sit down and invent 
an illusion,” However, 

I will describe some of 
the ways in which I have 
worked* 

First, I get an idea 
for a plot or story, just 
as the writer of a book 
does. That idea grows 
very gradually, and, 
like a rare bloom, has 
to be tended very care¬ 
fully. Sometimes 1 have 
to call in the assistance 
of specialists in different 
branches of science in 
order to make the Rower 
grow. Possibly the 
flower has to be grafted 
on to another before it 
finally expands into 
exhibition form. 

The first question I 
have to propose to 
myself is, “ What shall 
I do ? ” The question, 

, “ How shall I do it?” 
is quite a secondary con- 
sideration, because there are always many 
means or devices available for obtaining an 
effect. That is the reason why so many 


H. K. Elcock. 

illusions are pirated ; the inventor cannot pro* 
tect the effect—that is to sa>\ the illusion as 
the audience see it. The only thing he can do 
in the way of protecting his own work is to 
take out a patent for the machinery that he 
uses to obtain the effect he requires. I have 
been fortunate enough to discover several 
illusions which have 
never been reproduced 
by other performers. On 
the other hand, I have 
originated other illusions 
which have been copied 
by magicians all over 
the world. 

The first stage illu¬ 
sion I ever produced 
was suggested by the 
title of the book, ‘‘Vice 
Versa,” by Mr. Anstey, 
In this case the effect 
I wished to produce on 
the minds of the audi¬ 
ence was this* I w anted 
to convince them, by 
demonstration and 
under conditions which 
seemed to preclude any 
idea of trickery, that I 
could turn a man into 
a woman. The lady was 
asked to step into a four- 
posted structure, and to 
stand on a board three 
feet square raised by 
means of posts four fee* from the floor. Above 
the board on ydp# the lady stood the four 
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of covering her 
at the moment 
of the trans¬ 
formation. The 
audience could 
see there was no 
spare room in the 
structure in 
which to conceal 
a child. It was 
obviously impos¬ 
sible, therefore, 
that a man could 
be hidden in the 
apparatus. 


THE ARTISTS 
DREAM 


This skeleton cabinet was placed in the 
centre of the stage of the Opera Theatre at 
the Crystal Palace. Everyone could see all 
around it. A long tape was tied round the 
lady’s waists and the ends were thrown out 
to spectators seated in the stalls. Two 
members of the audience were asked to hold 
the tapes tightly and to report if they felt any 
movement of the tapes. 

I drew the little curtains, and when 1 
again opened them, after an interval of about 
thirty seconds, the lady had become a man, 
and the tape which had been tied round 
her was tied round the man, although the 
ends w r ere still held by the two members of 
the audience. 

My wife was my assistant on that occasion, 
and we nearly had a very serious accident. 
We had tried the illusion on a platform, but 
not on the stage of a theatre. In those days 
theatre stages w r ere invariably built with a 
“ rake ”—that is to say, with a slanting floor. 
Owing to the il rake ” of the stage, the appa¬ 
ratus became top-heavy directly my wife got 
into it; and the whole thing began lo topple 

VoL n!v.—4. 


over towards the footlights. Had I 
not been able to save the'cabinet in 
the nick of time there would have 
been no performance that evening— 
cxcept 3 possibly, the disappearance 
of my wife into the big drum, Lind 
there ivould have been nothing 
magical about that. 

Mr, Maskelyne saw this, my first 
big illusion, but the apparatus was 
too large for the tiny stage of the 
Egyptian Hall. When he explained 
this to me I at once undertook to 
evolve something else. 1 went home, 
and in a few T days returned to Mr. 
Maskelyne with a complete model of 
“ The Artist’s Dream,” which I set 
out on a table in his office, I went 
home with the model of my illusion 
in a bag and a model contract in my 
pocket, Mr. Maskelyne w T as to build 
the illusion and produce it in the 
form of a sketch; at that time 1 
could not have borne the expense of 
such an undertaking myself. It w'as 
arranged that I should appear and 
introduce my own illusion, and at the 
same time make my d£hut as a con¬ 
jurer at the world’s headquarters of 
magic. 

This same “Artist’s Dream” I 
have just lately revived, and I am 
playing it on my present vaudeville 
tour. The effect is very simple, A 
picture on an easel apparently comes to life. 
A picture-dealer unconsciously suggested this 
effect to me. My father, who was an artist, 
w ? as showing the dealer a picture of some 
cattle drawing a plough. The dealer asked 
the price of the picture, and my father stated 
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a sum. The dealer replied, “ Yes, I’ll give 
you that when those bulls come to life*” In 
the few seconds that it takes to say that 
sentence I thought of u The Artist’s Dream/’ 
a picture that comes to life. 

Another of my early illusions, The Birth 
of Flora,” was suggested by a passing glimpse 
at a florist's shop. I saw a girl arranging 
some roses in a gilded basket, and this is how 
the illusion, based on that id a, was presented, 
A small table stood on the s^age. Above it a 
banner was hung; the banner was merely 
hooked on to a bar of wood suspended from 
the ceiling by two cords. Having produced a 
bowl of fire and placed it on the table, I went 
down to the audience, discovered a white 
rose in a lady’s cloak, and asked her permission 
to use it in the illusion, I pulled the rose to 
pieces and threw the petals into the bowl of 
fire, I then lowered the banner so that it 
hid the bow r l for a moment, and when I raised 
it the burning rose had become a huge basket 
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it was thrown oil, disclosing Flora, 


standing in the basket of 
flowers. 

Some of my illusions have 
been suggested by current 
events, the old popular song, 
u The Honeysuckle and the 
Bee,” suggested an illusion called 
tl The Enchanted Hive,” in 
which the principal “ prop 99 
was an enormous beehive, A 
man who took up his quarters 
in this hive became his own 
sweetheart, dressed as a Brot> 
dingnagian bee. He afterwards 
turned into a detective, who was 
the villain of the piece. The 
illusion w r as used to tell the 
story, in a kind of burlesque, 
of a melodramatic sketch. 

Baroness Orczy kindly gave 
me permission to use the title 
her book, “Beau Brocade/ 1 
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dress was changed in an instant to one 

suitable for a fancy dress ball. 

“St. Valen- 
t i n e’s Eve 13 
was the title of 
an illusion 
1 invented 
simply because 
I had to think 
of something 
t h a t no con¬ 
jurer had ever 
done before* 
The illusion 
formed the 
theme of a 
little sketch. A 
sheet of news¬ 
paper was hung 


for that of an illusion* I am afraid the 
title had not much to do with the illusion, 
but I wanted a good title, and could think of 
nothing better* The illusion consisted in 
making a girl disappear while I was carry¬ 
ing her in my arms in the midst of the audi¬ 
ence and causing her to reappear in a box 
lined w r ith glass and raised from the stage. 
Another illusion with a happy title was " The 
Burmese <Jong/ ? suggested by seeing an old 
gong in a shop. Three people were placed 
in different positions on the stage, and every 
time the gong was sounded they played a 
kind of invisible family coach.” 

My “ Magic Cloak f! illusion w r as suggested 
by a very ordinary everyday event, but ( 
hesitate to say much about it in print. I 
was waiting for my wife one evening, and it 
occurred to me that the invention of a magic 
cloak, the wearing of which would imme¬ 
diately turn one dress into another, would be 
very desirable. So I invented one. In the 
illusion my assistant wore an ordinary 
evening gown, fastened at the back with 
hooks* Ladies in the audience were invited 
to examine it and make sure that the dress 
was fastened in the usual way. Then the 
assistant put on the iL Magic Cloak,” and the 
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Indian Rope Trick, but 
how many people have 
ever seen it ? 

It is said that the 
magician throws a rope 
into the air, that it 
remains there rigid, 
that a boy climbs up 
the rope and disap¬ 
pears* Sometimes that 
story is embroidered 
with other fairy stories* 
We reproduced the 
trick on the stage of 
St. George's Hall, but 
with this slight differ¬ 
ence* Owing to want 
of space we could not 
throw a rope in the 

, , air ; it would have got 
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up in the centre of the stage 
and a lighted match put to it. 
Before the newspaper had burnt 
away it changed into a large 
white envelope, which opened, 
disclosing a valentine of the old- 
fashioned kind, but the figure in 
the valentine was alive. 

My wife used to have a habit 
of turning my photograph upside 
down as a protest against a fit 
of bad temper on my part, One 
day* when we were laughing over 
this, I suggested that she would 
like to treat me in the same way* 
And then an idea came to me. 
1 strapped a page-boy to a board, 
put him in a small cabinet, hung 
it up in the centre of the stage 
for a second 5 opened the doors, 
and there he was—still strapped 
to the board, hut head down¬ 
wards. This; was quite a novel 
illusion, and we offered a prize of 
fifty pounds for the best title for 
it* " The New Page ** was the 
prize-winning title. 

Everyone has heard of the 
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DIOGENES 


kerchief vanish, and he after¬ 
wards found it in the tube, 
although the ends were still 
dosed with pieces of tissue- 
paper, I suggested to Mr. Bate 
that he should make this trick 
in a large size, using a man in 
place of the handkerchief and a 
bottomless tub in place of the 
metal tube. To make the illusion 
stronger than the original trick 
I devised an improvement* The 
paper with which I close up 
the ends of the tub can be 
marked by the audience, and 
thus everyone can see that the 
papers are neither changed nor 
broken. This improvement made 
a great difference to the effect 
of the illusion. Mr, Bate and 
I worked on this together, 
and it has been one of the 
most successful illusions in my repertoire— 
so successful, in fact, that it has been copied 
by magicians all over the world. However, 
as the right method has not been used, 
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entangled with our “ flies,'* So we had 
the rope hanging from the <f flies 1 ' at 
the beginning of the illusion. The Indian 
climbed up and duly disappeared in mid¬ 
air- Many people used to think at first 
that the Indian was an automaton, 
because he was magically produced from 
the pieces of a dummy which I threw 
into a flat basket; but, of course, long 
before the illusion was over it was 
obvious that the figure was that of a 
live man. 

A little trick with a metal tube and 
a handkerchief, shown to me by my 
mechanician, Mr. Bate, suggested the 
illusion “ Diogenes.’ 5 Mr. Bate, by the 
way, has often helped me over a 
difficulty with a little practical advice, 
and I am glad of this opportunity of 
saying “Thank you ! Ji to him in public. 
The effect of the handkerchief trick was 
as follows. The metal tube was closed 
at both ends with pieces of tissue-paper* 
The conjurer then had to make a hand- 
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enough for 
me, I wanted 
to surprise 
my friends at 
home b y 
bringing back 
with me an 
entirely new' 
illusion. Mr. 
Rate and I 
put our heads 
together, and 
ev o 1 v e d an 
illusion which 
I called “ The 
Giant’s 
Breakfast,” 1 
drew a rough 
sketch of a 
i giant’s head, put it in a frame, 

f \ and had it hung in the centre of 

the stage. Presently the sketch 
turned into a giant egg. and 
when this was lowered into an 
egg - cup and was cracked, a 
“ human chicken ” was hatched 
out of it. When I got home 
from Vienna the whole world was 
agog with M, Rostand’s play, 
4< Chantecler,” and so, instead of 
drawing a picture of a giant’s 
head, I sketched the head of M. 
Rostand, making it look like an 
egg, and tacked the rest of the 
illusion on to it. 

I have to thank some light 
baths for the idea of the illusion 
which I called “ The New 
^Cjo^^.j^oldier,” In this a 
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the best part of the illusion has 
never been reproduced. 

When the controversy about 
the discovery of the North Pole 
was going on I dressed up 
Diogenes as a chef—a joke was 
intended there — and brought 
him to the Arctic regions in St. 
George’s Hall. He walked into 
p kind of cave, decorated with 
snow and icicles, and started to 
discover ” the North Pole. 
He usually accomplished this 
task in about half a minute, 
and while he stood there, clasp¬ 
ing the icy Pole, he slowly 
changed into a large Polar bear 
w ith a card round his neck an¬ 
nouncing that he was the actual 
discoverer of the Pole. For the 
device used in this illusion I 
was indebted to Mr. Walker, 
who at one time was a confrere 
of Professor Pepper, 

On one occasion, during a six 
weeks’ season in Vienna, I had 
to give the whole two hours’ 
entertainment in German, and 
had one month 
in which t o 
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dream* One night I got out 
of bed in my sleep, picked 
up a candle, and went through 
the action of catching a huge 
but quite imaginary moth* 
In the morning I told my 
dream to my wife, who sur¬ 
prised me by telling me that 
I had iL acted” my dream* 
And then I started to wonder 
if I could make an illusion 
out of it* 


man, dressed up and made to 
resemble a soldier made of chocolate, 
is apparently melted down until he 
is only about a foot high, but still 
very much alive. The little figure 
was an automaton, made by Mr. 

Nevil Maskelyne, who has always 
been willing to collaborate with 
me in the production of new 
illusions. I owe him an immense 
debt of gratitude, Mr, Maskelyne 
had the training of an engineer ; 

I had not. I am quite sure that 
if he were called upon to do so 
Mr. Maskelyne could make the 
whole of an illusion with his own 
hands, and I am afraid that if 1 
tried to drive in one small nail 
I should probably bungle the job* 

One day the elder Mr* Maske- 
lyne, knowing my ignorance of 
mechanics, laughingly challenged 
me to produce something like 

Psycho,” his whist-playing auto¬ 
maton. In six weeks’ time, although 
I was greatly handicapped by 
knowing nothing of mechanics, I 
was able to show Mr, Maskelyne 
14 Dyno,” A model of a hand was 
placed in a glass case* Members of 
the audience were invited to come 
on to the stage and play a game of 
dominoes with the hand, which 
moved about of its own accord 
and picked up each domino at the 
right time. 

“The Mascot Moth” illusion, 
over which 1 spent some years of 
hard work, was the outcome uf a 
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Suppose a woman , dressed as a moth, came 
fluttering on to the stage, and suppose I went 
towards her with a candle, and when her 
wings touched the flame she disappeared as 
the moth of my dream had vanished—I did 
not know where. Suddenly I had an idea ; 
I had thought of a way of 
doing it* It seemed quite 
simple to me, but when I 
w-ent through it with Mr. 

Maskelyne he said that it 
was the trickiest thing he 
had ever seen, and he 
prophesied failure. The 
prophecy nearly came true. 

Many times, when I was 
experimenting with " The 
Mascot Moth,” I wished 
I had dreamt of some¬ 
thing else. 

Some time ago I in¬ 
vented a trick called 
“ Bogey Golf,” A model 
of a putting green was 
stood on the stage, and 
members of the audience 
were invited to come up 
and try their skill. When 
I wished them to succeed 
they w T ere able to putt— 
provided that they were 
ordinarily good players; 
but when I wished them 
to fail they could not putt 


a bail. In order that this 
trick could be seen easily by 
everyone in the audience, I 
had a large mirror made and 
placed in a stand near the 
putting green. Then it 
occurred to me to do some¬ 
thing with that large mirror, 
and 1 thought of a tale that 
one of my property men 
once told me. He had been 
painting a large mask —a 
monkey’s head—at his lodg¬ 
ings, and, wishing to see the 
effect of it, he slipped it over 
his head and looked at him¬ 
self in the glass* At that 
moment his landlady, carry¬ 
ing a large tray of tea 
things, looked in at the door, 
saw the reflection of the 
monkey’s head in the glass, 
screamed, and dropped the 
tray. She afterwards ex¬ 
plained that she thought she 
had seen the devil. When a member of 
the audience looks into my magic mirror he 
sees other things beside the reflection of 
himself* 

H The Window of the Haunted House ” was 
invented in an unusual way, A new device 
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for producing a vanishing person effect was 
brought to me by Mr. Julian Wylie* but I 
did not consider the effect novel enough, nor 
was it quite practicable for public presenta¬ 
tion. So I had to set to work to think of 
an entirely new effect that would suit the 
device. This was reversing the usual plan 
of work* for the more simple process of getting 


an illusion had occurred to me. I thought I 
would put some screens on a large table* and 
produce within the enclosed space a fairy 
grotto, twinkling with lights. My grotto 
was to be inhabited by a real live fairy—that 
is to say, a lady who played the part of a 
fairy in the sketch of which the Magic Grotto 
formed a part. The fairy naturally sneered 



an illusion consists in thinking of an effect 
and then casting about for some means of 
producing it, 

A dinner-party suggested another illusion, 
I was dining at a nobleman's house which 
is celebrated for, among other things, the 
beauty of the table decorations* On this 
occasion they consisted of a kind of 
grotto* with fairy lights and flowers. Before 
we had reached the fourth course an idea for 


at everything which I* as a magician, did in 
the sketch. 

Sometimes illusions are suggested by the 
authors who have written plays for St, 
George's Hall. The illusions in 11 The 
Magician’s Heart/’ by E, Nesbit, in “ A 
Fallen Idol,™ by Mr. Anstey, and in “ All 
Souls' Eve/* by the Marchioness Townshend, 
were all suggested by the authors of those 
plays. 
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their home town of Kecps- 
burg the Keeps were the 

reigning dynasty, socially and 
in every way. Old man Keep 
was president of the tram¬ 
way line, the telephone com¬ 
pany, and the Keep National 
Bank. But Fred, his son, and the heir appa¬ 
rent, did not inherit the business ability of 
his father ; or, if he did, he took pains to 
conceal that fact* 

When Fred arranged an alliance with 

Winnie Platt, who also was of the innermost 
inner set of Keepsburg, everybody said 

Keeps burg would soon lose them. And 
everybody was right* When single, each 
had sighed for other social worlds to conquer, 
and when they combined their fortunes and 
ambitions they found Keepsburg impossible, 
and they left it to lay siege to New’ York. 

The point from which the Keeps elected 
to launch their attack was Scarboro-on-the- 
Hudson. They selected Scarboro because 

both of them could play golf , and they planned 
that their first skirmish should be fought 
and won upon the golf-links of the Sleepy 
Hollow Country Club, But the attack did 
not succeed. Something went wrong. They 
knew no one, and no one knew them. That 
is, they did not know the Van Wardens ; 
and if you lived at Scarboro and were not 
recognized by the Van Wardens, you were 
not to be found on any map* 

Since the days of Hendrik Hudson the 


e Man 
in Canvas. 

By RICHARD 
HARDING DAVIS. 
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country seat of the Van Wardens had 
looked down upon the river that 
bears his name, and ever since those 
days the Van Wardens had looked 
down upon everybody else—except 
“ Harry " Van Warden, and he lived 
in New York at the Turf Club. 

Harry, according to all local tradition— 
for he frequently motored out to Warden 
Koopf, the Van Warden country seat—and 
according to the newspapers, was a devil of 
a fellow, and in no sense cold or unsociable. 
So far as the Keeps read of him, he was 
always being arrested for overspeeding, or 
breaking his collar-bone out hunting, or 
losing his front teeth at polo. 

“ If you would only play polo or ride to 
hounds, instead of playing golf,” sighed 
Winnie Keep to her husband, “ you would 
meet Harry Van Warden, and he’d introduce 
you to his sisters, and then we could break 
in anywhere.” 

“ If 3 was to ride to hounds,” returned 
her husband, “ the only thing I’d break 
would he my neck.” 

The country place of the Keeps was com¬ 
pletely satisfactory. The house was one they 
had rented from a man of charming taste and 
inflated fortune ; and with it they had taken 
over his well-disciplined butler, his pictures, 
furniture, family silver, and linen. It stood 
upon an eminence, was heavily wooded, and 
surrounded by many gardens ; but its chief 
attraction was an artificial lake well stocked 
with trout, that lay directly below the terrace 
of the house, and also in full view from the 
road to Albany. 

This latter fact caused Winnie Keep 
much concern. In the neighbourhood were 
many Italian labourers, and on several nights 
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the fish had tempted these born poachers to 
trespass. 

“ It makes me nervous,” complained 
Winnie. “ I don’t like the idea of people 
prowling around so near the house. And 
think of those twelve hundred convicts, not 
one mile away, in Sing Sing. Most of them 
are burglars, and if they ever get out our house 
is the very first one they’ll break into.” 

“ I haven’t caught anybody in this neigh¬ 
bourhood breaking into our house yet,” said 
Fred, “ and I’d be glad to see even a burglar ! ” 

They were seated on the brick terrace that 
overlooked the lake. It was just before the 
dinner hour, and the dusk of a wonderful 
October night had fallen on the hedges, the 
clumps of evergreens, the rows of close- 
clipped box. A full moon was just showing 
itself above the tree-tops, turning the lake 
into moving silver. Fred rose from his 
wicker chair and, crossing to his young bride, 
touched her hair with the tips of his fingers. 

“ What if we don’t know anybody, Win,” 
he said, “ and nobody knows us ? It’s been 
a perfectly good honeymoon, hasn’t it ? If 
you just look at it that way, it works out all 
right. We came here really for our honey¬ 
moon, to be together, to be alone-” 

Winnie laughed shortly. “ They certainly 
have left us alone ! ” she sighed. 

“ But where else could we have been any 
happier ? ” demanded the young husband, 
loyally. “ Where will you find any prettier 
place than this, just as it is at this minute, 
so still and sweet and silent ? There’s nothing 
the matter with that moon, is there ? Nothing 
the matter with the lake ? Where’s there a 
better place for a honeymoon ? It’s a bower 
—a bower of peace, solitude—a bower of ” 

As though mocking his words, there burst 
upon the sleeping countryside the shriek of 
a giant siren. It was raucous, virulent, 
insulting. It came as sharply as a scream 
of terror, it continued in a bellow of rage. 
Then, as suddenly as it had cried aloud, it 
sank to silence; only after a pause of an 
instant, as though giving a signal, to shriek 
again in two sharp blasts. And then again 
it broke into the hideous, long-drawn scream 
of rage, insistent, breathless, commanding; 
filling the soul of him who heard it, even of 
the innocent, with alarm. 

“ In the name of Heaven ! ” gasped Keep, 
“ what’s that ? ” 

Down the terrace the butler was hastening 
towards them. When he stopped he spoke 
as though he were announcing dinner. “ A 
convict, sir,” he said, “ has escaped from 
Sing Sing. I thought you might not under¬ 


stand the whistle, and that perhaps you 
would wish Mrs. Keep to come indoors.” 

“ Why ? ” asked Winnie Keep. 

“ The house is near the road, madam,” 
said the butler. “ And there are so many 
trees and bushes. Last summer two of them 
hid here, and the keepers—there was a fight.” 

The man glanced at Keep. Fred touched 
his wife on the arm. 

“ It’s time to dress for dinner, Win,” he 
said. 

“ And what are you going to do ? ” 
demanded Winnie. 

“ I’m going to finish this cigar first. It 
doesn’t take me long to change.” He turned 
to the butler. “ And I’ll have a cocktail, 
too. I’ll have it out here.” 

The servant left them, but in the French 
window that opened from the terrace to the 
library Mrs. Keep lingered irresolutely. 
“ Fred,” she begged, “ you—you’re not going 
to poke around in the bushes, are you—just 
because you think I’m frightened ? ” 

Her husband laughed at her. “ I certainly 
am not,” he said. “ And you’re not frightened, 
either. Go in. I’ll be with you in a minute.” 

But the girl hesitated. Still shattering 
the silence of the night, the siren shrieked 
relentlessly; it seemed to be at their very 
door, to beat and buffet the window-panes. 
The bride shivered and held her fingers to 
her ears. 

“ Why don’t they stop it ! ” she whispered. 
“ Why don’t they give him a chance ! ” 

When she had gone Fred pulled one of the 
wicker chairs to the edge of the terrace, and, 
leaning forward with his chin in his hands, 
sat staring down at the lake. The moon had 
cleared the tops of the trees, had blotted 
the lawns with black, rigid squares, had 
disguised the hedges with wavering shadows. 
Somewhere near at hand a criminal — a 
murderer, burglar—was at large, and the 
voice of the prison he had tricked still 
bellowed in rage, in amazement, still 
clamoured not only for his person, but 
perhaps for his life. The whole country¬ 
side heard it; the farmers bedding down 
their cattle for the night; the guests of 
the Briar Cliff Inn, dining under red 
candle-shades; the “ joy-riders ” from the 
city, racing their cars along the Albany road. 
It woke the echoes in Sleepy Hollow. It 
crossed the Hudson. The granite walls of 
the Palisades flung it back against the granite 
walls of the prison. Whichever way the 
convict turned, it hunted him, reaching for 
him, pointing him out—stirring in the heart 
of each who hoard it the lust of the hunter, 
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which never is so cruel as when the hunted 
thing is a man. 

“ Find him ! ” shrieked the siren. “ Find 
him ! He’s there, behind your hedge ! He’s 
kneeling by the stone wall. Thai's he run¬ 
ning in the moonlight. Thai's he crawling 
through the dead leaves ! Stop him ! Drag 
him down ! He’s mine ! Mine ! ” 

But from within the prison, from within 
the grey walls that made the home of the 
siren, each of twelve hundred men cursed 
it with his soul. Each clinging to the bars 
of his cell, each trembling with a fearful 
joy; each, his thumbs up, urging on with 
all the strength of his will the hunted, rat¬ 
like figure that stumbled panting through 
the crisp October night, bewildered by 
strange lights, beset by shadows, staggering 
and falling, running like a mad dog in circles, 
knowing that wherever his feet led him the 
siren still held him by the heels. 

As a rule, when Winnie Keep was dressing 
for dinner Fred, in the room adjoining, could 
hear her unconsciously and light-heartedly 
singing to herself. It was a habit of hers 
that he loved. But on this night, although 
her room was directly above where he sat 
upon the terrace, he heard no singing. He 
had been on the terrace for a quarter of an 
hour. Gridley, the aged butler who was 
rented with the house, and who for twenty 
years had been an inmate of it, had brought 
the cocktail and taken away the empty 
glass. And Keep had been alone with his 
thoughts. Thfey were entirely of the convict. 
If the man suddenly confronted him and 
begged his aid, what would he do ? He knew 
quite well what he would do. He considered 
even the means by which he would assist 
the fugitive to a successful get-away. 

The ethics of the question did not concern 
Fred. He did not weigh his duty to the 
State of New York or to society. One day, 
when he had visited “ the institution,” as a 
somewhat sensitive neighbourhood prefers to 
speak of it, he was told that the chance of a 
prisoner’s escaping from Sing Sing and not 
being at once retaken was one out of six 
thousand. So with Fred it was largely a 
sporting proposition. Any man who could 
beat a six-thousand-to-one shot commanded 
his admiration. 

And, having settled his own course of 
action, he tried to imagine himself in the 
place of the man who at that very moment 
was endeavouring to escape. Were he that 
man, he would first, he decided, rid himself 
of his tell-tale clothing. But a man without 
clcthes would be quite as conspicuous as 


one in the purple-grey cloth of the prison. 
How could he obtain clothes ? He might 
hold up a passer-by, and, if the passer-by did 
not flee from him or punch him into insensi¬ 
bility, he might effect an exchange of gar¬ 
ments ; he might by threats obtain them 
from some farmer; he might despoil a 
scarecrow. 

But with none of these plans was Fred 
entirely satisfied. The question deeply per¬ 
plexed him. How best could a naked man 
clothe himself ? And as he sat pondering 
that point, from the bushes a naked man 
emerged. He was not entirely undraped, 
for around him he had drawn a canvas 
awning. Fred recognized it as having been 
torn from one of the rowboats on the lake. 
But, except for that, the man was bare 
to his heels. He was a young man of Fred’s 
own age. His hair was cut close, his face 
smooth-shaven, and above his eye was a 
half-healed bruise. He had the sharp, clever, 
rat-like face of one who lived by evil know¬ 
ledge. Water dripped from him, and, either 
for that reason or from fright, the young man 
trembled and, like one who had been running, 
breathed in short, hard gasps. 

Fred was astonished to find that he was 
not in the least surprised. It was as though 
he had been waiting for the man, as though 
it had been an appointment. 

Two thoughts alone concerned him : that 
before he could rid himself of his visitor 
his wife might return and take alarm, and 
that the man, not knowing his friendly 
intentions, and in a state to commit murder, 
might rush him. But the stranger made no 
hostile move, and for a moment in the moon¬ 
light the two young men eyed each other 
warily. 

Then, taking breath, and with a violent 
effort to stop the chattering of his teeth, 
the stranger launched into his story. 

“ I took a bath in your pond,” he blurted 
forth, “ and—and they stole my clothe 3! 
That’s why I’m like this.” 

Fred was consumed with envy. In com¬ 
parison with this ingenious narrative, how 
prosaic and commonplace became his own 
plans to rid himself of accusing garments 
and explain their absence. He regarded the 
stranger with admiration. But, even though 
he applauded the other’s invention, he could 
not let him suppose that he was deceived 
by it. 

“ Isn’t it rather a cold night to take a 
bath ? ” he said. 

As though in heanty agreement, the man 
buiBlipn^i^T^offSnt fiflpf severing. 
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,4i J TOOK A BATH IN YOUR PGM\’ HE HLUKTEO FORTH, 
*ANL»—ANO THEY STOLE MY CLOTHES V " 


“ It wasn't a bath; f he gasped. ** It was 
a bet!” 

“ A what ? 51 exclaimed Fred. His admira¬ 
tion was increasing. “ A bet ? Then you 
are not alone ? ” 

i£ I am nmv —confound them ! ” exclaimed 
the canvas-clothed one. He began again 
reluctantly. u We saw you from the road, 
you and a woman sitting here in the light 
from that room. They bet me 
I didn’t dare strip and swim 


when there burst in upon them the roaring 
scream of the siren. The note now was of 
deeper rage, and came in greater volume. 
Between his clenched teeth the stranger 
cursed fiercely, and then, as though to avoid 
further questions, burst into a fit of coughing. 
Trembling and shaking, he drew the canvas 
cloak closer to him. But at no time did his 
anxious, prying eyes leave those of Keep. 


across your pond with you sitting so 
near. I can see now it was framed up on 
me from the start. For when I was swim¬ 
ming back 1 saw them run to where I’d left 
my clothes, and then I heard them crank up, 
and when I got to the hedge the car was 
gone I ” 

Keep smiled encouragingly. " The car ! ” 
he assented. So you’ve been riding in the 
moonlight.” 

The other nodded, and was about to speak 


“ You—you couldn't lend me a suit of 
clothes, could you ? ” he stuttered. u Just 
for to-night ? I’ll send them bark. It's all 
right,” he added, reassuringly. " I live near 
here.” 

With a start Keep raised his eyes, and, 
distressed by his look 3 the young man con¬ 
tinued less confidently* 

“ I don’t blame you if you don't believe 
it” he stammer#, frsoemg me like this; 
but I Everybody 
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around here knows me, and I guess you’ve 
read about me in the papers, too. I’m— 

that is, my name-” Like one about to 

take a plunge, he drew a short breath, and 
the rat-like eyes regarded Keep watchfully. 
“ My name is Van Warden. I’m the one you 
read about—Harry; I’m Harry Van 
Warden ! ” 

After a pause, slowly and reprovingly Fred 
shook his head; but his smile was kindly, 
«vtn regretful, as though he were sorry he 
cmdd not longer enjoy the stranger’s con¬ 
fidences. 

“ My boy,” he exclaimed, “ you’re more 
than Van Warden ! You’re a genius ! ” He 
rose and made a peremptory gesture. 
“ Sorry,” he said, “ but this isn’t safe for 
either of us. Follow me, and I’ll dress you 
up and send you where you want to go.” 
He turned and whispered over his shoulder : 
“ Some day let me hear from you. A man 
with your nerve-” 

In alarm the other, with a gesture, com¬ 
manded silence. 

The library led to the front hall. In this 
was the coat-room. First making sure the 
library and hall were free of servants, Fred 
tiptoed to the coat-room and, opening the 
door, switched on the electric light. The 
canvas-clad man, leaving in his wake a trail 
of damp footprints, followed close at his 
heels. 

Fred pointed at golf-capes, sweaters, great¬ 
coats hanging from hooks, and on the floor 
at boots and overshoes. 

“ Put on that motor-coat and the goloshes,” 
he commanded. “ They’ll cover you in case 
you have to run for it. I’m going to leave you 
here while I get you some clothes. If any of 
the servants butt in, don’t lose your head. 
Just say you’re waiting to see me—Mr. Keep. 
I won’t be long. Wait.” 

“ Wait! ” snorted the stranger. “ You bet 
I’ll wait! ” 

As Fred closed the door upon him the 
stranger was rubbing himself violently with 
Mrs. Keep’s yellow golf-jacket. 

In his own room Fred collected a suit of 
blue serge, a tennis shirt, boots, even a tie. 
Underclothes he found ready laid out for 
him, and he snatched them from the bed. 
From a roll of money in his bureau- 
drawer he counted out a hundred dollars. 
Tactfully he slipped the money in the trousers- 
pocket of the serge suit, and with the bundle 
of clothes in his arms raced downstairs and 
shoved them into the coat-room. 

“ Don’t come out until I knock,” he com¬ 
manded. “ And,” he added, in a vehement 


whisper, “ don’t come out at all unless you 
have clothes on ! ” 

The stranger grunted. 

Fred rang for Gridley and told him to 
have his car brought round to the door. He 
wanted it to start at once—within two 
minutes. When the butler had departed 
Fred, by an inch, again opened the coat- 
room door. The stranger had draped him¬ 
self in the underclothes and the shirt, and at 
the moment was carefully arranging the 
tie. 

“ Hurry ! ” commanded Keep. “ The car’ll 
be here in a minute. Where shall I tell him 
to take you ? ” 

The stranger chuckled excitedly; his 
confidence seemed to be returning. “ New 
York,” he whispered, “ fast as he can get 
there ! Look here,” he added, doubtfully, 
“ there’s a roll of bills in these clothes.” 

“ They’re yours,” said Fred. 

The stranger exclaimed vigorously. “ You’re 
all right! ” he whispered. “ I won’t forget 
this, or you either. I’ll send the money back 
same time I send the clothes.” 

“ Exactly ! ” said Fred. 

The wheels of the touring-car crunched on 
the gravel drive, and Fred slammed the door 
to, and like a sentry on guard paced before 
it. After a period which seemed to stretch 
over many minutes there came from the inside 
a cautious knocking. With equal caution 
Fred opened the door the width of a finger 
and put his ear to the crack. 

“ You couldn’t fiqd me a button-hook, 
could you ? ” whispered the stranger. 

Indignantly Fred shut the door and, walk¬ 
ing to the veranda, hailed the chauffeur. 
James, the chauffeur, was a Keepsburg boy, 
and when Keep had gone to college James had 
accompanied him. Keep knew the boy could 
be trusted. 

“ You’re to take a man to New York,” he 
said, “ or wherever he wants to go. Don’t 
talk to him. Don’t ask any questions. So, 
if you're questioned, you can say you know 
nothing. That’s for your own good.” 

The chauffeur mechanically touched his 
cap and started down the steps. As he did 
so the prison whistle, still unsatisfied, still 
demanding its prey, shattered the silence. 
As though it had hit him a physical blow, 
the youth jumped. He turned and lifted 
startled, inquiring eyes to where Keep stood 
above him. 

“ I told you,” said Keep, “ to ask no 
questions.” 

As Fred re-entered the hall Winnie Keep 
was coming down the stairs towards him, 
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“HE STOOD STILL, GAZING, GAPING, DEVOURING WJKKIE WITH HIS EYES.” 


She had changed to one of the prettiest 
evening gowns of her trousseau* and so out¬ 
rageously lovely was the combination of 
herself and the gown that her husband’s 
excitement and anxiety fell from him, and 
he was lost in admiration. But he was not 
for long lost. To his horror, the door of 
the coat-room opened towards his wife and 
out of the room the stranger emerged, 
Winnie, not accustomed to seeing young 
men suddenly appear from among the dust- 
coits, uttered a sharp shriek. 

With what he considered great presence 
of mind, Fred swung upon the visitor. 

“ Did you manage it ? TT he demanded. 1 

The visitor did not heed him* In amaze¬ 
ment, in abject admiration, his eyes were 


fastened upon the beautiful and radiant 
vision presented by Winnie Keep. But he 
also still preserved sufficient presence of 
mind to nod his head dully. 

“ Come/ 1 commanded Fred. “ The car is 
waiting.” 

Still the stranger did not move. As 
though he had never before seen a woman, 
as though her dazzling loveliness held him 
in a trance, he stood still, gazing, gaping, 
devouring Winnie with his eyes* In her turn, 
Winnie beheld a strange youth who looked 
like a groom out of livery, so overcome 
by her mere presence as to be struck motion¬ 
less and inarticulate. For protection she 
moved in some alarm towards her husband, 

The stranger gave a sudden jerk of his 

Original from 
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body that might have been intended for a 
bow. Before Keep could interrupt him, 
like a parrot reciting its lesson he exclaimed 
explosively :— 

“ My name’s Van Warden. I’m Harry 
Van Warden.” 

He seemed as little convinced of the truth 
of his statement as though he had announced 
that he was the Czar of Russia. It was as 
if a stage-manager had drilled him in 
the lines. 

But upon Winnie, as her husband saw to 
his dismay, the words had produced an instant 
and appalling effect. She fairly radiated 
excitement and delight. How her husband 
had succeeded in capturing the social prize 
of Scarboro she could not imagine, but, for 
doing so, she flashed towards him a glance 
of deep and grateful devotion. 

Then she beamed upon the stranger. 
“ Won’t Mr. Van Warden stay to dinner ? ” 
she asked. 

Her husband emitted a howl. “ He will 
not I ” he cried. “ He’s not that kind of a 
Van Warden. He’s a plumber. He’s the 
man that fixes the telephone ! ” 

He seized the visitor by the sleeve of the 
long motor-coat and dragged him down the 
steps. Reluctantly, almost resistingly, the 
visitor stumbled after him, casting back¬ 
ward amazed glances at the beautiful lady. 
Fred thrust him into the seat beside the 
chauffeur. Pointing at the golf-cap and 
automobile goggles which the stranger was 
stupidly twisting in his hands, Fred whispered, 
fiercely:— 

“ Put those on ! Cover your face ! Don’t 
speak ! The man knows what to do.” 

With eager eyes and parted lips, James 
the chauffeur was waiting for the signal. 
Fred nodded sharply, and the chauffeur 
stooped to throw in the clutch. But the car 
did not start. From the hedge beside the 
driveway, directly in front of the wheels, 
something on all fours threw itself upon the 
gravel. Something in a suit of purple-grey; 
something tom and bleeding, smeared with 
sweat and dirt; something that cringed and 
crawled, that tried to rise and sank back upon 
its knees, lifting to the glare of the headlights 
the white face and white hair of a very old, 
old man. The kneeling figure sobbed; the 
sobs rising from far down in the pit of the 
stomach, wrenching the body like waves of 
nausea. The man stretched his arms towards 
them. From long disuse his voice cracked 
and broke. 

“ I’m done ! ” he sobbed. “ I can’t go no 
farther ! I give myself up ! ” 


Above the awful silence that held the 
four young people the prison siren shrieked 
in one long, mocking howl of triumph. 

It was the stranger who was the first to 
act. Pushing past Fred, and slipping from 
his own shoulders the long motor-coat, he 
flung it over the suit of purple-grey. The 
goggles he clapped upon the old man’s 
frightened eyes, the golf-cap he pulled down 
over the white hair. With one'arm he lifted 
the convict, and with the other dragged and 
pushed him into the seat beside the chauffeur. 
Into the hands of James he thrust the money. 

“ Get him away ! ” he ordered. “ It’s only 
twelve miles to the Connecticut line. As 
soon as you’re across buy him clothes and a 
ticket to Boston. Go through White Plains 
to Greenwich—and then you’re safe ! ” 

As though suddenly remembering the 
presence of the owner of the car, he swung 
upon Fred. “ Am I right ? ” he demanded. 

“ Of course ! ” roared Fred. He flung his 
arm at the chauffeur as though throwing him 
into space. 

“ Get out of here ! ” he shouted. 

The chauffeur, by profession a criminal 
but by birth a human being, chuckled 
savagely, and this time threw in the clutch. 
With a grinding of gravel the racing-car 
leaped into the night, its ruby rear lamp 
winking in farewell, its tiny siren answering 
the great siren of the prison in jeering notes 
of joy and victory. 

Fred had supposed that at the last moment 
the younger convict purposed to leap to the 
running-board, but instead the stranger 
remained motionless. 

Fred shouted impotently after the flying 
car. In dismay he seized the stranger by the 
arm. 

“ But you ? ” he demanded. “ How are 
you going to get away ? ” 

The stranger turned appealingly to where, 
upon the upper step, stood Winnie Keep. 

“ I don’t want to get away,” he said. “ I 
was hoping, maybe, you’d let me stay to 
dinner.” 

A terrible and icy chill crept down the 
spine of Fred Keep. He moved so that the 
light from the hall fell full upon the face of 
the stranger. 

“ Will you kindly tell me,” Fred demanded, 
“ who the deuce you are ? ” 

The stranger exclaimed peevishly. “ I’ve 
been telling you all evening,” he protested. 
“I’m Harry Van Warden ! ” 

Gridley, the ancient butler, appeared :n 
the open door. 

“ Dinner is served, madam,” he said. 
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The stranger gave an exclamation of 
pleasure. “ Halloa s Gridley! ” he cried. 
** Will you please tell Mr. Keep who I am ? 
Tell him if he'll ask me to dinner I won't 
steal the spoons.'* 

Upon the face of Gridley appeared a smile 
it never had been the privilege of Fred Keep 
to behold. The butler beamed upon the 
stranger fondly, proudly, bv the right of long 


Gridley coughed tentatively. “ Shall I 
open a bottle, sir ? ” he asked. 

Hopelessly Fred tossed his arms heaven¬ 
ward. 

“ Open a case f ” he roared. 

At ten o'clock, when they were still at 
table and reaching a state of such mutual 
appreciation that soon they would be calling 



** * I’m DONE ! * HE SOBBED. * l CA^T GO NO FARTHER. I GIVE MYSELF UP. ,M 


acquaintanceship, with the affection of an 
old friend. Still beaming, he bowed to 
Keep. 

“If Mr, Harry—Mr. Van Warden” he 
said, (I is to stay to dinner, might I sug¬ 
gest, sir, he is very partial to the Paul 
Vibert ’84 ? ” 

Fred Keep ga^ed stupidly from his butler 
to the stranger and then at his wife. She 
was again radiantly beautiful and smilingly 
happy, 
vol. 


each other by their first names, Gridlev 
brought in a written message he had taken 
from the telephone. It was a long-distance 
call from Yonkers, sent by James, the faithful 
chauffeur. 

Fred read it aloud, 

" I got that party the articles he needed/' 
it read, u and saw him safe on a train to 
Boston, On the way back I got pinched for 
speeding the car on the way down. Please 
send money. cell in Yonkers.” 
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By PAULINE 
CHASE. 


Phvtnfrrriphs btf KUit it and otkrn. 


is a very curious fact that 
vhen Mr, J. M. Barrie imbued 
Peter Pan with everlasting 
/outh, by some strange gift 
)f magic he also bestowed 
ipon those fortunate enough 
to be destined to play the 
part of the boy who wouldn’t grow up ’* 
an everlasting enthusiasm for the role, and, 
personally speaking, although I have been 
Peter Pan on over a thousand occasions, I 
feel to-day even more in love with my part 
than when I attended the first rehearsal, 
which was—it’s wonderful how time flies, 
isn’t it ?—actually just over seven years ago, 

I often wonder what I should have been 
doing to-day had I not been selected to play 
Peter, Somehow or other, I have grown so 
fond of the part that it has seemed to 
become, like a big bit of myself—in fact, 
to-day 1 really cannot imagine December, 
January, and February coming round without 
my being summoned to become a boy once 
more. Curiously enough, it was through 
illness that the great chance of my theatrical 
career turned up* It happened in this way* 
Seven long years ago I was understudying 
Miss Cecilia Loft us, who was then playing 
Peter Pan. One afternoon, however, Miss 
Loftus caught a severe chill, and wired to 
the theatre that she would be unable to play 
the part that night* 

Naturally enough, the management was 
tremendously perturbed- In the first place, 
no one know .whereto find me, and so through¬ 
out the aif^moon telephone messages were 
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sent here, there, and everywhere in 
Edinburgh, where the company was 
then appearing, until eventually 1 was 
discovered — buying ribbons, if I re¬ 
member rightly. The news that I 
was to play Peter at first literally 
terrified me, for I realized that I was 
about to take part in “ an awfully hig 
adventure.” Still, I just clenched my 
teeth, and hoped for the best. 

Just before 1 was going on the 
stage a certain member of the com¬ 
pany stopped me in the wings and 
said :— 

“ Would you feel more nervous than 
ever if Mr. Barrie chanced to be sitting 
in front ? ” 

“Good heavens!” I said, growing 
pale through mv’ make-up at the 
thought. “ If Mr. Barrie were to be in 
front I think [ should faint with sheer 
fright.” 

“ Well, you’ll be saved that un¬ 
pleasant experience,” was the reply, 

“ because he can’t possibly have had 
lime to travel from London to Edin¬ 
burgh.” 

So for the moment I felt reassured ; 
for, you must know, to take up the 
leading part in the play at a few 
minutes’ notice is an ordeal which 
the most experienced actress would regard 
as terrifying in the extreme. 

But, iike Peter Pan himself. Mr. Barrie 
would seem to 
possess the secret 
recipe for the manu¬ 
facture of “ flying 
powder,” for, won¬ 
derful to relate, he 
if as in front that 
night, sitting in a 
box. And, as I felt 
at the time, still 
more wonderful to 


relate, at the end of the performance he 
came round to my dressing-room, congratu¬ 
lated me most heartily on my humble efforts, 
and there and then engaged me 
to play the part of Peter Pan in 
London on the following Christ¬ 
mas. and—well, to cut a long 
story short, 1 have been Peter 
Pan ever since ; and, from the 
never - failing popularity of the 
play, all being well, it would seem 
that 1 am likely to be Peter Pan 
for many years to come. 

And now let me tell von about 


THR Arrival 
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aome of my behind-the-scenes reminiscences 
of this hardy and ever-youthful annual. First 
of all, I would point out that all sorts of things 
happen in #< Peter Pan ” which never happen 
In any other play. Thus every December a 
terrifying cere¬ 
mony takes 
place, and this 
is the measur¬ 
ing of the chil¬ 
dren who play 
in it. They are 
measured to see 
whether they 
have grown too 
tall, and they 
can all squeeze 
down into about 
two inches less 
than they really 
are; but this 
does not deceive 
the manage¬ 
ment , who have 
grown fright¬ 
fully knowing, 
and sometimes 
they frown 
horribly at you 
and sav, sternly, 

“ We shall 
pass you this 

year, but take care* madam, take care!” And 
sometimes you are told, “ It won’t do. my lad; 
you’ve grown out of knowledge. We are sorry 
for you, but—farewell! ” Yes, measuring day 
is one of the tragedies of “ Peter Pan.” 

1 wonder, by the way, whether any other 
actors and actresses have ever received quite 
so many letters as the artistes who appear 
in this play? I scarcely think it possible, 
for, if weighed, the letters sent to me would 
register tons and tons. We all get these 
letters; Fm sure Wendy could paper her 
room with hers, and Smee also has a large 
number. Wendy and I are sometimes rather 
jealous of Smee, w r ho is surely the best-loved 
of wicked people. He says scarcely a word 
in the play of which he ought not to lie 
ashamed, and he makes (or thinks he makes) 
the most horrifying faces. Pul this does not 
in the least affect the love of children for 
him ; they seem to regard him as a dear, 
misguided creature whose heart is in the 
right place, whatever he says or does* and 
they write daily asking him to come to tea 
and bring the sewing-machine. They would 
let him cut them up with his pirate knife 
with perfect confidence^ ^ QO^l C 


* 4 MEASURING DAV IS ONE OF THE TRAGEDIES OF * PETER PAN. ,,J 


Captain Hook is the one who makes them 
hold their breath. We hear the shudder of 
them when he announces that he is to do 
foT us w ith poisoned cakes, and we hear gasps, 
too, and wriggles, as if someone wanted to 
get nearer his mamma, and we see. perhaps, 
a box suddenly look empty, because the 
occupants are now hiding in the back of it. 

But soon they 
creep into view 
again, because 
of a rumour 
that Peter is 
getting the 
better of Hook* 
and they shout 
out advice to 
me about where 
to hit him, and 
are uproariously 
triumphant 
when I win, the 
reason for this 
(as I have dis¬ 
covered) being 
not so much 
anxiety about 
me as a firm 
conviction — in 
every one of 
the boys, at all 
events — that 
he is Peter. You never, never, never can 
tell how the awful villainy of Hook will 
affect children. 

Their fear is very often pretence, which 
heightens their enjoyment, and the ones 
whom he made scream may afterwards tell 
their puzzled parents that they liked him 
best of all. They may also tell it to us, for 
they shout out their thoughts to us across 
the footlights, addressing us by name w'ith 
pleasing frankness. ” Don’t believe him, 
Peter ! ” they cry. Peter, look out; he’s 
coming down the tree ! ” Or, 41 How are you, 
Wendy ? Fm here to-dav.” Or (agreeable 
to the box-office), “ 1 sav, Slightly, Fm coming 
every day when Fm a man.” 

I know T of one little girl whose mother 
expected to have to comfort her in the agony 
scene, when Hook puts his head in at the 
door and glares at Peter asleep. This is the 
moment that curdles their blood most. But 
she was not dismayed. “ I do love that 
man,” she called out, so loudly that we all 
heard her. No, you never can tell how they 
will take it. Hook has a soliloquy on the 
pirate ship, V No little children love me,” and 
stern voices! in front have been heard calling 
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out in reply, “ Serves ) t ou right.” But all 
are not so hard-hearted* I remember two 
mites being brought round behind the scenes, 
because they had something they wanted to 
say to Captain Hook ; but awe fell upon 
them when he shook their hands—with his 
hook—and they could only stare at him and 
say not a word. When he had gone, however, 
they looked very woeful, and kept repeating, 
** We wanted to tell him—we wanted to tell 
him ! ” and they explained to me that what 
they wanted to tell him was that they loved 
him* 

But if the children in the audience love Hook 
very dearly, I somehow don’t think they can 
possibly be as fond of him as is Mr. Barrie 
of the children who play in “ Peter,” Mr. 
Barrie seems to take a fatherly interest in 
each and every child, and to see him telling 
them stories, asking them riddles, and some¬ 
times arranging tea-parties for them, would, 
I am sure, make even the most world-weary, 
tired, Kasimnn 
or woman of 
the world feel 
a child once 
again. 

Mr. Barrie, I 
must tell you, 
is awfully fond 
of giving the 
children — he 
appears to in¬ 
clude me in the 
list—puzzles to 
do and riddles 
to answer* 

Personal ly, 

I'm the great¬ 
est dunce in 
the world at 
both puzzles 
and riddles, 
and never 
guess the right 
answer j but 
some of the 
other “chil¬ 
dren f f are 
ever so much 
sharper, and 
even if they 
don't happen to light upon the correct 
“ hooky ” solution, they at least provide 
replies which possess the merit of being 
distinctly convincing, 

ThuSj one afternoon last year, Mr. Barrie 
was talking to a tiny mite who was standing 
looking very forlorn, waiting to go on the 


stage. After asking her name, age> and so 
on and so forth, he said ;— 

“ Do you like riddles ? ” 

** I loves 'em,” said the child, her big blue 
eyes growing bigger in the delightful expecta¬ 
tion of having a riddle to answer. 

14 Then I wonder if you can tell me why 
a miller wears a white hat ? ” said Mr. 
Barrie, smilingly, evidently having decided 
to give the tiny tot an easy one to commence 
with. 

The child thought for a moment, with 
puckered brows. Then she replied, ex* 
citedly :— 

“ In course I do,” 

“ Why ? ” said Mr* Barrie, 

“ ’Cos the man who sells hats had sold 
out of all other colours,” she replied, 
decisively. 

And who will dare say that her information 
was wrong ? Between ourselves, I may tell 
you that I don't think Mr, Barrie has ever 
put another conundrum to that child, for he 
seemed to realize that she possessed a soul 
above such simple childish queries. 

But let me tell you about some of the 
letters I receive. On occasions the postman 

has delivered 
as many as 
over a hundred 
at one post, of 
which the fol¬ 
lowing is a 
typical speci¬ 
men :•— 
“Dear Peter 
Pan,— I came 
to see you act 
on Feb, rst, 
and I liked it 
so much. I and 
my sister and 
my N a n n a 
came, I would 
like to have a 
dog for my 
nurse, do you 
get much 
money for act¬ 
ing I would like 
to be mickle 
(Michael) and 
the crocodile, how is Tinker Belt and the Pir- 
retts, and are they quite well and the dog. 
please give my love to them all please are you 
a girl or a boy I am a little boy of seven years 
old and I will be 8 in May and my sister is 
5 and she will lie 6 in May 14th and my birth- 
day is on May z ;th ana mv papa’s is on June 
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17th and my mama’s is on June the 10th. Will 
you come and see us, and show us how to fly 
from your loving Augustus Hugh——. > 

“ I would like to fly so much, and I would 
show other people how to.” 

This young gentleman should grow up a 
second Datas. The passion he expresses for 
flying seems to be common to most children, 
for I get hundreds of letters on this subject. 

Love-letters, too, pour in by the thousand, 
and I may tell you that I have had at least 
one offer of marriage, although, as. will be 
seen, the writer was distinctly vague and 
remote in her “ honourable intentions.” 

This soul-stirring epistle is addressed to 
“ Peter Pan, the Tree Tops, Never Never 
Land, London,” and runs :— 

“ My Darling, Darling Peter Pan,— 
Can you speak Frensch and German. I love 
your letter. Wil you come here when you 
are out of were bicos I would love to fli. I 
wood marri you tho I cannot bicos I am not 
yet grown up. I supose you do live in 
Fairiland. Are you marrid with Wendy if 
you are then I canot. I would like to live 
with you on the tree tops. Did you see 
Farther Christmas in fairiland from your 
lovin Adeline-.” 

Just one more letter—because this one is a 
great favourite of mine. It runs as follows :— 

“ Darling Peter, —I should love to be 
you. I do hope you saw me last night. I 
was in the first row of the Upper Circle. I 
waved my handkerchief to you at the end. 
Do you remember last year I sent you a big 
photo of myself and you signed it ? Do you 
think you could send me a teeny weeny letter, 
and then I will try and write like you. I go 
to boarding-school. I like you better than 
Wendy, but don’t tell her because it might 
make her jelous, and I like her nearly as much 
as you. I should love you to write me a 
letter and I will send you a stamp, but if 
you don’t have any time please keep the 
stamp. I should like to come and see you 
every day. I am going to be an actress if 
Mother will let me, but she says she won’t 
so I shall run away wen I get older enough 
and come to you and then you can teach me 
how to be an actress. I should love to be as 
pretty as you. I have got 5 pounds in the 
bank and I would give it all if I could be like 
you. This is an awfully long letter and the 
pen has something rong with it. Now I 
must close with lots of love to Wendy but 
all my love to you from Madge. 

“ P.S.—If I were a man I would marry 
you. Don’t forget about writing if you have 
time. XXXXXXXXXXXX.” 


By . the way, I wonder why so many people 
—editors among the number; it’s not a bit 
of use their pleading “ Not Guilty,” because 
I know, they are—seem to imagine that an 
actress who happens to be playing Peter Pan 
should be a sort of walking, encyclopaedia of 
general information on all sorts arid kinds of 
subjects ? In my own case during the past 
seven years I have received queries on all 
sorts and kinds of subjects, from how I should 
design a new-fashion Court dress or' make 
a sugary cake for- thie: nursery tea, down 
to whether I believe in running upstairs six 
times a day at top speed aS a cure for 
indigestion. 

One of the most puzzling queries that have 
ever come my way was the following, which" 
was sent me by the editor of a certain influ¬ 
ential North-country journal: “ Dear Miss 
Chase,” he wrote, “ I should be obliged if 
you would send me some six or seven hundred 
words on ‘How you would play Macbeth.’ ” 
Now, the possibility of my ever being asked 
to play Macbeth has never crossed my mind, 
so that, as a dutiful godchild, I asked my 
godfather, Mr. Barrie, whether he would help 
me out on this occasion. 

He at once willingly consented to do so, 
and, on my behalf, wrote an article of the 
required length, which I signed and forwarded 
on to the editor as requested. Presumably, 
however, that gentleman did not consider 
“ my ” humble efforts were sufficiently 
learned to print, for the article never appeared, 
doubtless because the editor did not think 
the copy was sufficiently interesting. I 
wonder what his feelings would have been 
had he known that Mr. Barrie himself wrote 
the reply ! 

Let me here tell you another “ Barrie ” 
story, which was related to me not long ago 
by Mr. George Shelton, who has so often 
played the Pirate in “ Peter Pan.” When 
the play was produced in Paris, and on the 
last night of its run, during the performance 
Mr. Barrie came to Mr. Shelton and asked 
him to drop a French sentence into the 
middle of his famous “crocodile” speech, 
adding that he would be in the box to hear 
it. “ That did it,” said Mr. Shelton. “ Though 
I had played with the late Mr. Toole in ‘ Ici 
on Parle Fran5ais,’ I did not consider my 
French good enough for publication. I spent 
a miserable evening anticipating the dreadful 
line. There was Mr. Barrie in the box, my 
cue coming along, and, thinking of my French, 

I nearly lost my English. The cue came, I 
rushed at the line, the audience thought 
something had happened, and I was much 
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relieved when I 
made my final 
exit, 

“Some t i m e 
after the incident 
I happened to 
meet Mr. Barrie, 
and t knowing his 
love for a little 
joke, I asked him 
to tell me, when 
he gave me the 
French line to 
speak in * Peter 
Pan/ if it was for 
the benefit of the 
soeech or for a 
joke at my ex¬ 
pense. He looked 
at me fora 
moment and said, 

I My dear Shelton, 
it is not decided 
yet! J ” 

By the way, 
here is yet another 
new story about 

the author of 

II Peter Pan. 57 As 


here, 

alive. 




mi 


Eft’ ty o 


an ardent cricketer, if his achievements in 


that line scarcely 
march with his am¬ 
bitions. One sum¬ 
mer Mr. Barrie and 
his friend, Mr. E, W. 
Hornung, another 
cricket enthusiast, 
were walking in the 
country when they 
came to a village 
green, on which a 
number of very, 
very old men were 
playing cricket. 

“ Ah/’ said Mr. 
Horiumg, joking, 
M you should bring 
your team down to 
play this lot / 

Mr. Barrie turned 
the proposal over in 
his mind, and then 
a n s w e r e d , with 
great solemnity :— 

“ No, no, Horn- 
ung ; they’re too 
young. But they, 
seem a healthy lot 
hem if their fathers are 
'“bftallenge them/' 


PETER PAN ANU THE BOVS 
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And still another story, which was 
told to me by a very great friend of his. In 
his younger days Mr. Barrie had one great 
hobby— collecting cigars. All his spare cash 
went in the purchase of good brands, and a 
cabinet in his chambers was full of fine cigars 
which he had u laid down ** as a connoisseur 
fills the bins of his cellar with rare wine. 
There was a boy attached to Mr. Barrie ? s 
chambers who was far from satisfactory. He 
became, in fact, a perfect nuisance, and one 
da}', when my godfather returned to his rooms 
and found the fourteen-year-old youth indulg¬ 
ing in a short and grimy clay pipe full of rank, 
evil-smelling tobacco, he seized the occasion 
to dismiss him. 

Two days afterwards Mr. Barrie was enter¬ 
taining a friend, and with some pride 
announced that he would give him 44 a really 


Nana, the dog, and herself. Going down¬ 
stairs to the stage at the Duke of York's 
Theatre, Miss Birkett met Nana (played by 
Mr. Si 1 wood), who, on seeing her, ex¬ 
claimed :— 

“ Don't tread on my tail, mumsie ! ” 

44 Alas! ” she says, u the next minute 
I did stupidly tread on that tail, and 
out came wire springs and wool stuffing, 
and I know not what. One of the dressers 
had to patch up the mischief with safety- 
pins, but of course Nana 


S! 


could not w r ag 
that night, and 
most dejectedly 
out the rest 
evening,” 

Some years 
members of 


her tail 
it hung 
through- 
of the 


[ 1 / 


A FOU ft T ESN-YEAR'OLD YOUTH INDULGING IN A SHORT AND 
GRIMY CLAY FIFE.” 


good cigar.” He w r ent to the sacred cabinet 
which contained his expensive treasures, all 
neatly packed in layers of green tea, when, 
to his horror and dismay., he found it entirely 
empty ! In place of the matured Havanas 
he found only a laconic note from the dis¬ 
missed page, who wrote saying that, as his 
former master objected to a clay pipe, he had 
thought the matter over seriously, and had 
come to Mr. Barrie’s own way of thinking, 
and had resolved to smoke nothing but good 
cigars for the future ! He further remarked 
that, as he had full confidence in his master's 
judgment, he begged to tender him his earliest 
thanks ! 

Miss Viva Birkett, who you will remember 
as Mrs. Darling, tells quite a good story of 


ago certain 
the “ Peter 
Pan ” company began to 
fear that, although this pre¬ 
cocious boy 44 never grows 
up,” there might still be 
some sort of danger that he 
would fail to move w ith the 
times ; and so, in a laudable 
endeavour to make him quite 
up to date, we started the 
“ Peter Pan Golf Club” 
which every year holds a 
dinner, the menu of which 
is tfi unusual! — very un¬ 
usual! ! ” For instance, on 
one menu w-hich I have be¬ 
fore me as I write we pre¬ 
pared our guests for what 
we had in store for them by 
having printed on the cover 
the warning that 44 to dine 
will be an awfully big 
adventure.” Then, instead 
of a list of the various 
dishes, for each course was given a saving 
from 41 Peter Pan,” as follows — 

ONE CANT HAVE EVERYTHING, 

Back l Back! you puling spawn* 

Dark and sinister soup, have at thee. 

IPs frightfully fascinating. 

Pd rather they had been white rats! 

There’s something 'pathetic about them dumb critturs. 
Pm a little bird that has broken out of the egg. 
They are rather sweet, don’t you think t 
Cowardy, cowardy custard. 

Brimstone and gall, what cozening i* here l 
Oh ! the lovely. 

Shell drink it, thinking it’s milk. 

WINES. 

Do come out of that jug. 

Poison ? Nonsense. 

It’s that—that sticky sweet kind. 

Something blew out the light* 
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1’JvTJCK PAN AX 1J THE CHILDREN MOURNING 
FOR WENDY, WHOM THEY BELIEVE TO BE DEAD* 


To the few people w r ho do not understand 
u Peter Pan ” language perhaps this menu 
may seem rather unintelligible, but as i am 
sure quite ninety-nine people out of a hundred 
talk “ Peter Fanish ” 1 need not, I know, 
apologize for using an “ unknown tongue. 

It goes without saying, of course, that since 
I have been playing Peter I have had quite 
a number of interesting experiences, some 
amusing, some sad, and some just +t betwixt 
and between.” For instance, when 1 was 
playing in Edinburgh not long ago a certain 
children’s hospital there elected to give a 
few of its convalescent inmates a chance of 
going to see the play, and for this purpose a special 
box was booked at the theatre* 

Needless to say, the fortunate children who were 
going to be allowed to have this treat were simply 
wild with excitement for days beforehand—with one 
exception, a wee and very nervous little boy, who, 
on being informed by one of the nurses that he was 
going to see “ Peter Fan ” in a box, burst into a flood 
of tears, and, between his convulsive sobs, asked, 
plaintively : “ Will there lie a lid to the box ? ‘ 

So much envy, by the way, was caused amongst 
the other children who were unable to go to the 
theatre through illness— only a few, unfortunately, 
were on the “convalescent list that, at their 
special request, I promised to pay a personal visit to 
the hospital in my “ Peter Pan ” clothes, as one of 
the children called them. Well, when I arrived, a 
certain little cripple girl who had listened with great 
big wondering eyes and mouth gaping with astonish¬ 
ment to the accounts of Peter's extraordinary skill as 
a “flyer” became so excited that a nurse, fearing 
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that her little patient would make herself 
ill, inquired anxiously as to what was the 
matter. 1 must tell you that, at the moment, 
1 had gone to visit the inmates of another 
ward. “ Can’t 'oo understand,” said the 
child, with feverish anxiety, "dat I'm wait¬ 
ing for Peter Pan to come back to teach me 
how to fly, so that I need never, never use my 
nasty horrid heavy crutches any more ?” 

There was one dreadfully hard-hearted 
little boy who came to the theatre not to 
dap. That was his object for coming, and 
he came round u behind to tell me so in the 
middle of the play. His teeth were firm set. 

I won't clap,” he said, doggedly ; “ I'm 
not going to clap/' And when the time came 


OFF TO THE THEATRE, 
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THE HOUSE IN THE 
TREE TOPS WHICH 
PAULINE CHASE HAS 
HAD BUILT FOR HER 
PIGEONS AT HER 
COUNTRY COTTAGE, 
41 TREE TOPS," NEAR 
FARNH AM COMMON. 


they won't go to 
sleep till she 
barks at them, 
They all love 
Nana, the dog, 
and I suppose 
they know she is 
played b y a 
human being, but 
not all their 
elders seem to 
know it, for we 
have heard of a 
nice old lady say¬ 
ing, at the end of 
the play, 11 It is 
wonderful how 
they train animals 
nowadays/' And 
I think she was 
another nice lady 
(and probably lx 
Nana herself) who 
summed up il Peter 
Pan” in these 
words : C( It never 
would have hap¬ 
pened if they had 
had a propernurse/' 
And now I'm quite 
sure you will be 
getting quite tired 
of my rambling 
reminiscences o f 
“ Peter Pan ” I 
must, however, tell 
you just one more 


he didn't clap; above the clapping 
of all the others I could hear him 
shouting from a box, “ Peter, I’m 
not clapping ! ” 

f think the very nicest story I 
know about the play is one of some 
children who have an exceedingly 

prim and proper nurse, and now , 
since they have seen <( Peter Pan/' 
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story, which I think provides one of the most 
extraordinary coincidences it is possible to 
imagine. Many years ago, when I was a tiny 
mite of four, my father and mother brought 
me over to England for a trip. At the time 
we knew very few' people 
in England, and one morn¬ 
ing we were taking a quiet 
stroll up Regent Street—-I 
was dressed in the some¬ 
what quaint costume 
shown in the illustration 
on this page—when, hot 
looking where 1 was going, 

I bumped up against a 
tall, beautiful lady who 
was just going into a big 
shop. 

For a moment I w'as 
afraid that she was going 
to scold me for my care¬ 
lessness, Instead, however, 
she looked dowm at me, 
and then, picking me up in 
her arms, she gave me a kiss and said, ** What 
a sweet little American girl ! And w hat a pity 
to ever grow up ! Children,” she said, turning 
to my father, +i are ever so much nicer than 
grown-up people, don’t you think ? ” Who 
do you think the lady in question was ? 
'Em sure you'd never guess in a thousand 
years. She was your wonderful Ellen Terry, 
who is now' one of 
my god mothers. 

Surely it is passing 
very strange that 
she should now be 
one of my god¬ 
mothers, and that 
she should have 
made a remark 
about “ children 
growing up,” for 
of course, as long 
as Fm Peter Pan, ’ 
it’s quite impos¬ 
sible that I ever 
shall grow up, so 
that in this respect 
at least 1 have 
proved myself an 
obedient godchild. 


I seem to have written a tremendous lot, 
but even at the risk of incurring the Editor’s 
displeasure 1 must just add a few more lines 
to make an announcement which 1 am sure 
will be received with considerable surprise. 

, And that is that Mr, 
Charles Frohman has 
lately, and since the first 
production of " Peter 
Pan,” been seriously con¬ 
sidering the advisability 
of adding the work of an 
artist to his many arduous 
labours. Often during 
the run of the play he 
looks into my dressing- 
room and, if I am on the 
stage, amuses himself by 
drawing pictures — the 
illustration shown on this 
page is one of his best 
efforts—which, could they 
but see them, would surely 
turn the black-and-white 
artists of the day emerald-green with envy. 

And now I must bid you au revoir t as 
rehearsals are just about to commence; and 
as I haven’t flown for over a whole year Fm 
almost sure that I shall require a little prac¬ 
tice. Perhaps the hypercritical “ children ” 
among my readers may think that I have 
been a little too enthusiastic about the charms 

of my favourite 
part. So, in con¬ 
clusion, I will add 
a remark which I 
overheard as two 
people—they were 
apparen tl y hus band 
and wife — came 
out of the pit. 
They had evi¬ 
dently been having 
a very mournful 
time, for they 
looked gloomy in 
the extreme. 

“Well,” said 
the man to the 
woman, in a melan¬ 
choly voice, ** you 
would come.” 



PAULINE CHASE AT THE AGE OF FOUR, 



A DRAWING BY MR, CHARLES FROHMAN SHOWING 
HIMSELF AT A REHEARSAL. 
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A Jot of Work. 

By P. G. WODEHOUSE. 

Illustrated by £. H. Shepard. 


HAVE always admired the 
“ Synopsis of Preceding Chap¬ 
ters ” which tops each instal¬ 
ment of a serial in a daily 
paper. It is so curt, so com¬ 
pelling. It takes you by the 
scruff of the neck and hurls 
you into the middle of the story before you 
have time to remember that w’hat you were 
really intending to read was “ How to Make 
A Dainty Winter Coat for Baby Out of 
Father’s Motor-Goggles ” on the next page. 
I can hardly, I think, do better than adopt 
the same method in serving up the present 
narrative. 

As follows :— 

BEGIN TO-DAY. 

Lord Freddie Bowen, visiting New York, 
has met, fallen in love with, proposed to, 
and been accepted by 
Margaret, daughter of 
Franklyn Bivatt, an unpleasant little 
millionaire with a weak digestion, a taste 
for dogmatic speech, and a personal appear¬ 
ance rather like one of Conan Doyle’s ptero¬ 
dactyls. Lord Freddie has called on Mr. 
Bivatt, told him the news, and asked for 
his consent. 

NOW GO ON WITH THE STORY. 
Mr. Bivatt looked at Lord Freddie in 
silence. He belonged to the second and more 
offensive class of American millionaire. 
There are only two kinds. One has a mauve 
face and an eighteen-stone body, and grinds 
the face of the poor on a diet of champagne 
and lobster a la Newburg; the other—Mr. 
Bivatt’s type—is small and shrivelled, weighs 
seven stone four, and fortifies himself, before 
clubbing the stuffing out of the widow and 
the orphan, with a light repast of hot water, 
triturated biscuit, and pepsine tabloids. 

Lord Freddie also looked at Mr. Bivatt in 
silence. It was hard to believe that this 
curious little being could be the father of a 
girl who did not look really repulsive even in 
a photograph in a New York Sunday paper. 

Mr. Bivatt broke the silence by taking a pep¬ 
sine tabloid. Before speaking he took another 
look at Freddie—a thoroughly nasty look. The 


fact w r as that Freddie had chosen an unfortu¬ 
nate moment for his visit. Not only had Mr. 
Bivatt a bad attack of indigestion, but he had 
received that very morning from Margaret’s 
elder sister, who some two years before had 
married the Earl of Datchet, a letter which 
would have prejudiced the editor of “Debrett ” 
against the British Peerage. Lord Datchet 
was not an ideal husband. Among other 
things, he was practically a lunatic, which is 
always such a nuisance in the home. This 
letter was the latest of a number of despatches 
from the seat of war, and the series, taken as 
a whole, had done much to diminish Mr. 
Bivatt’s simple faith in Norman blood. One 
titled son-in-law struck him as sufficient. 
He was not bitten by a craze for becoming a 
collector. 

Consequently he looked at Lord Freddie 
and said “ H’m ! ” 

Freddie was somewhat disturbed. In the 
circumstances “ H’m ! '* was scarcely an 
encouraging remark. 

“ You mean-? ” he said. 

“ I mean just this. When Margaret marries 
she’s going to marry a real person, not ’’— 
his mind wandered to the absent Datchet— 
“ not a pop-eyed, spindle-shanked jack- 
rabbit, all nose and front teeth and eyeglass, 
with hair the colour of butter, and no chin or 
forehead. See ? ” 

Freddie started, and his eve moved hastily 
to the mirror over the mantelpiece. What 
he saw partly reassured him. True, he was 
no Apollo. He was square and bullet-headed, 
and his nose had never really been the same 
since he had ducked into instead of away 
from the Cambridge light-weight’s right 
swing in the inter-’Varsity competition ; but 
apart from that he attained a pretty fair 
standard. Chin ? If anything, he had too 
much. Teeth? Not at all prominent. Hair? 
Light, certainly ; at school he had been called 
t: Ginger.” But what of that ? No, the 
description puzzled him. 

“ Am I a jack-rabbit ? ” he inquired, 
curiously. 

“ I don’t said Mr. Bivatt. “ I 
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heard your name before. I’ve forgotten 
it now. What is your name ? I only know 
it’s got a ' Lord ’ tacked on to it.” 

“ By Nature. Not by me. It runs in the 
blood. Don’t you like lords ? ” 

Mr. Bivatt eyed him fixedly and swallowed 
another tabloid. “ Do you know the Earl 
of Datchet ? ” he asked. 

“ Only by reputation.” 

“ Oh, you do know him by reputation ? 
What have you heard about him ? ” 

“ Well, only in a general way that he’s a 
pretty average sort of rotter. A bit off his 
chump, I’ve heard. One of the filberts, don’t 
you know, and all that sort of thing. Nothing 
more.” 

“ You didn’t hear that he was my son-in- 
law ? Well, he is. So now perhaps you 
understand why I didn’t leap at you and fold 
you in my arms when you suggested marrying 
Margaret. I don’t want another Datchet in 
the family.” 

“ Good Lord ! I hope I’m not like 
Datchet! ” 

“ I hope you’re not, for your sake, if you 
want to marry Margaret. Well, let’s get 
down to it. Datchet’s speciality was aris¬ 
tocratic idleness. He had never done a day’s 
work in his life. No Datchet ever had, appa¬ 
rently. The last time any of the bunch had 
ever shown any signs of perspiring at the brow 
was when the first Earl carried William the 
Conqueror’s bag down the gangway. Is that 
your long suit, too—trembling when you see 
a job of work ? How old are you ? Twenty- 
seven ? Well, keep it to the last six years, if 
you like. What have you done since you 
came of age ? ” 

“ Well, I suppose if you put it that way—” 

“I do put it just that way. Have you 
earned a cent in your life ? ” 

“No. But-” 

“ It isn’t a case of but. I know exactly 
what you’re trying to say, that there wasn’t 
any need for you to work, and so on. I 
know all that. That’s not the point. The 
point is that the man who marries Margaret 
has got to be capable of work. There’s only 
one way of telling the difference between a 
man and a jack-rabbit till you get to know 
them, and that is that the man will work.” 
Mr. Bivatt took another tabloid. “ You 
remember Jacob ? ” he said. 

“ Jacob ? I’ve met a man called Jacob at 
the National Sporting Club.” 

“ I mean the one in the Bible, the one who 
worked seven years for the girl, got the wrong 
one, and started in right away to do another 
seven years. He wasn’t a jack-rabbit! ” 


“ Wonderful Johnny,” agreed Lord Freddie, 
admiringly. 

“ They managed things mighty sensibly in 
those days. You didn’t catch them getting 
stung by any pop-eyed Datchets. It’s given 
me an idea, talking of Jacob. That’s the 
sort of man I want for Margaret. See ? I 
don’t ask him to wait seven years, let alone 
fourteen. But I will have him show that 
there’s something in him. Now, I’ll make a 
proposition to you. You go and hunt for a 
job and get it, and hold it long enough to 
make five hundred dollars, and you can 
marry Margaret as soon as you like after¬ 
wards. But you’ve got to make it by work. 
No going out and winning it at poker, or 
putting your month’s allowance on something 
to win and for a place. See ? ” 

“ It seems to me,” said Freddie, “ that you 
bar every avenue of legitimate enterprise. 
But I shall romp home all the same. You 
mean earn five hundred, not save it ? ” 

“ Earn will do. But let’s get this fixed 
right. When I say earn, I mean earn. I 
don’t mean sit up and beg and have it fall 
into your mouth. Manual work or brain 
work it’s got to be—one of the two. I shall 
check your statement pretty sharply. And 
you’ll drop your title while you’re at it. 
You’ve got to get this job on your merits, if 
you have any. Is that plain ? ” 

“ Offensively.” 

“ You mean to try it ? You won’t like it.” 

“ I don’t suppose Jacob liked it—what ? ” 

“ I suppose not. Good morning.” 

And Mr. Bivatt, swallowing another tabloid, 
turned his attention once more to harrying 
the widow and the orphan. 

Freddie, when he set out on his pilgrimage, 
had his eyes open for something soft and easy. 
But there are no really easy jobs. Even the 
man who fastened a snake into a length of 
hose-pipe with a washer, and stood in the 
background working a police-rattle—the 
whole outfit being presented to the public in a 
dim light as the largest rattlesnake in captivity 
—had to run for his life when the washer 
worked loose and the snake escaped. 

It amazed Freddie, the difficulty of getting 
work. Work had always seemed to him so 
peculiarly unpleasant that he had supposed 
that the supply must exceed the demand. 
The contrary appeared to be the case. 

Eventually, after wearing a groove in the 
pavements, he found himself, through a com¬ 
bination of lucky chances, in charge of the 
news-stand at a large hotel. Twelve dollars 
a week was the stipend. Working it out on a 
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slip of paper, he perceived that his ordea! 
was to be a mere few months' canter of 
unexacting work in quite comfortable sur¬ 
roundings. Datchet himself could have done 
it on his butter-coloured head. 

There is always a catch in these good things. 
For four days all went well. He found his 
duties pleasant. But on the fifth day came 
reaction. From the moment he began work 
a feeling of utter loathing for this particular 
form of money-making enveloped him as in 
a cloud* The customers irritated him. He 
was hopelessly bored. 


Freddie’s gaze circled round the lobby and 
eventually rested on the object before him. 

“ Stamp ! ,T 

Freddie inspected him with frigid scorn. 

ei Why should I ? M he asked, coldly. 

The hotel in which Freddie had found 
employment was a sporting hotel in the heart 
of that section of New York known as the 
Tenderloin, Its patrons were mainly racing 
men } gamblers, and commercial travellers, 
men of action rather than words. 'This 
particular patron was essentially the man of 
action. Freddie's question offending him. he 



The end was in sight, it came early on 
the afternoon of the sixth day, through the 
medium of one of the regular customers, a 
man who, even in happier moments, had 
always got on his nerves. He was a man 
with a rasping voice and a peremptory 
manner, who demanded a daily paper or a 
penny stamp with the air of one cursing an 
enemy. 

Freddie had fallen into gloomy meditation, 
business being slack at the time, when this 
man appeared before him and shouted 

“ Stamp ! ” 

Freddie started, but made no replv. 

“ Stamp 1 ” 
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hit him in the eye, and a minute later Freddie, 
breathing slaughter, had vaulted the barrier 
of newspapers, and the battle was raging all 
over the lobby, to the huge contentment of a 
mixed assortment of patrons* bell-boys, bar¬ 
keepers, pages, and waiters from the adjoin¬ 
ing cafL Six minutes later, when Freddie* 
panting a little and blinking to ease the pain 
of his injured eye, was waiting for his oppo¬ 
nent to rise, which he did not do, the manager 
entered the arena. The manager was a man 
with sporting blood and a sense of the pro¬ 
prieties. The former had kept him an inte¬ 
rested spectator during the late proceedings ; 
the latter J^m step forward* tap 
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Freddie on the shoulder, and inform him that 
his connection with the hotel was at an end. 

Freddie went out into the world with 
twelve dollars and a black eye. As he 
passed through the swing door a slight cheer 
was raised in his honour by the grateful 
audience. 

I would enlarge on Freddie’s emotions at 
losing his situation, were it not for the fact 
that two days later he found another. There 
was a bell-boy at his late hotel to whom he had 
endeared himself by allowing him to read the 
baseball news free of charge ; a red-headed, 
world-weary, prematurely aged boy, to whom 
New York was an open book. He met 
Freddie in the street. 

“ Halloa, you ! ” he said. “ I been huntin’ 
after you. Lookin’ fer a job ? My cousin 
runs a cafS on Fourteenth Street. He’s 
wantin’ a new waiter. I seen the card in the 
window yesterday. You try there and say 
I sent you. It’s a tough joint, though.” 

“ After what happened the day before 
yesterday, it seems to me that the tougher 
the joint the more likely I am to hold my job. 
I seem to lack polish.” 

“ The East Side Delmonico’s is the name.” 

“ It sounds too refined for me.” 

“ It may sound that way,” said the bell¬ 
boy, “ but it ain’t.” 

Nor was it. The East Side Delmonico’s 
proved to be a dingy though sizable estab¬ 
lishment at a spot where Fourteenth Street 
wore a more than usually tough and battered 
look. Fourteenth Street has that air of 
raffish melancholy which always marks a 
district visited for awhile and then deserted 
by fashion. 

It appeared that the bell-boy, who had been 
deeply impressed by Freddie’s handling of the 
irritable news-stand customer, had given him 
an excellent character in advance ; and he 
found, on arrival, that he was no stranger to 
Mr. “ Blinky ” Anderson, the proprietor. 
The bell-boy’s cousin welcomed him, if not 
with open arms, with quite marked satis¬ 
faction. He examined the injured eye, 
stamped it with the seal of his approval as 
“ some lamp,” and, having informed him that 
his weekly envelope would contain five dollars 
and that his food was presented free by the 
management, requested him to slip out of his 
coat, grab an apron, and get busy. 

Freddie was a young man who took life as 
it came. He was a sociable being, and could 
be happy anywhere so long as he was not bored. 
The solitude of the news-stand had bored him, 
but at the East Side Delmonico’s life was too 
full of movement to permit of ennui. He 
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soon perceived that there was more in this 
curious establishment than met the eye, and 
this by design rather than accident. The 
fact was that “ Blinky’s,” as its patrons 
tersely styled Anderson’s Parisian Cafe and 
Restaurant, the East Side Delmonico’s, 
offered attractions to the cognoscenti other 
than the mere restoration of the inner man 
with meat and drink. On the first floor, for 
instance, provided that you could convince 
the management of the excellence of your 
motives, you could “ buck the tiger ”—a feat 
which sounds perilous but is not, except to 
the purse. On the floor above, again, if you 
were that kind of idiot, you might play 
roulette. And in the basement, in a large, 
cellar-like room, lit with countless electric 
lights, boxing contests were held on Saturday 
nights before audiences financially, if not 
morally, select. 

In fact, the East Side Delmonico’s was 
nothing more nor less than a den of iniquity. 
But nobody could call it dull, and Freddie 
revelled in his duties. He booked orders, 
served drinks, smashed plates, bullied the 
cook, chaffed the customers when they were 
merry, seized them by the neck and ran them 
into the street when they were too merry, 
and in every other way comported himself 
like one who has at last found his true 
vocation. And time rolled on. 

We will leave time rolling for the moment 
and return to Mr. Bivatt, raising the curtain 
at the beginning of his tete-d-tele dinner with 
his fellow-plutocrat, T. Mortimer Dunlop. 
T. Mortimer was the other sort of millionaire. 
You could have told he was a millionaire just 
by looking at him. He bulged. Wherever 
a man can bulge, there did T. Mortimer 
Dunlop bulge. His head was bald, his face 
purple, his hands red. He was accustomed 
to refer to himself somewhat frequently as a 
“ dead game sport.” He wheezed when he 
spoke. 

I raise the curtain on Mr. Bivatt at the 
beginning of dinner because it was at the 
beginning of dinner that he allowed Mr. 
Dunlop to persuade him to drink a Dawn of 
Hope cocktail—so called because it cheers 
you up. It cheered Mr. Bivatt up. 

Mr. Bivatt needed cheering up. That very 
afternoon his only son Twombley had struck 
him for a thousand dollars to pay a poker 
debt. A thousand dollars is not a large sum 
to a man of Mr. Bivatt’s wealth, but it is 
your really rich man who unbelts least 
joyously. Together with the cheque Twom¬ 
bley had received a parental lecture. He 
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had appeared to be impressed by it; but it 
was the doubt as to its perfect efficacy which 
was depressing Mr. Bivatt. There was no 
doubt that Twombley was a trial. It was 
only the awe with which he regarded his 
father that kept him within bounds. Mr. 
Bivatt sighed and took a pepsine tabloid. 

It was at this point that T. Mortimer 
Dunlop, summoning the waiter, ordered two 
Dawn of Hope cocktails. 

“ Nonsense ! ” he wheezed, in response to 
Mr. Bivatt’s protest. “ Be a sport! I'm a 
dead game sport. Hurry up, waiter. Two 
Dawn of Hope.” 

Mr. Bivatt weakly surrendered. He was 
there entirely to please Mr. Dunlop, for there 
was a big deal in the air, to which Mr. Dunlop’s 
co-operation was essential. This was no time 
to think about one’s digestion or the habits 
of a lifetime. If, to conciliate invaluable Mr. 
Dunlop, it was necessary to be a dead game 
sport and drink a cocktail, then a dead game 
sport he would be. He took the curious 
substance from the waiter and pecked at it 
like a nervous bird. He blinked, and pecked 
again—less nervously this time. 

You, gentle reader, who simply wallow in 
alcoholic stimulants at every meal, will find 
it hard to understand the wave of emotion 
which surged through Mr. Bivatt’s soul as 
he reached the half-way point in the magic 
glass. But Mr. Bivatt for thirty years had 
confined his potions to hot water, and the 
effect on him was remarkable. He no longer 
felt depressed. Hope, so to speak, had 
dawned with a jerk. Life was a thing of 
wonderful joy and infinite possibilities. 

We therefore find him, at the end of 
dinner, leaning across the table, thumping it 
with clenched fist, and addressing Mr. Dunlop 
through the smoke of the latter’s cigar 
thus:— 

“ Dunlop, old man, how would it be to go 
and see a show ? I’m ready for anything, 
old man, Dunlop. I’m a dead game sport, 
Dunlop, old fellow ! That’s what I am.” ■ 

One thing leads to another. The curtain 
falls on Mr. Bivatt smoking a Turkish cigarette 
in a manner that can only be described as 
absolutely reckless. 

These things, I should mention, happened 
on a Saturday night. About an hour after 
Mr. Bivatt had lit his cigarette Freddie, in the 
caji at the East Side Delmonico’s, was aware 
of a thick-set, short-haired, tough-looking 
young man settling himself at one of the tables 
and hammering a glass with the blade of his 
knife. In the other hand he waved the bill 


of fare. He was also shouting, “ Hey! ” 
Taking him for all in all, Freddie set him down 
as a hungry young man. He moved towards 
him to minister to his needs. 

“ Well, cully,” he said, affably, “ and what 
will you wrap yourself around ? ” 

You were supposed to unbend and be 
chummy with the customers if you were a 
waiter at “ Blinky’s.” The customers expected 
it. If you called a patron of the East Side 
Delmonico’s “ sir,” he scented sarcasm, and 
was apt to throw things. 

The young man had a grievance. 

“ Say, can you beat it ? Me signed up to 
fight a guy here at a hundred and thirty-three, 
ring-side, and starving meself for weeks to 
make the weight. Say, I ain’t had a square 
meal since Ponto was a pup—and, gee ! along 
comes word that he’s sprained a foot and will 
we kindly not expect him. And all I get 
is the forfeit money.” 

He snorted., 

“ Forfeit money ! Keep it! It ain’t but 
a hundred plunks, and the loser’s end was three 
hundred. And there wouldn’t have been any 
loser’s end in mine at that. Why, say. I'd 
have licked that guy with me eyes shut.” 

He kicked, the table-leg morosely. 

“ Your story moves me much,” said Freddie. 
“ And now, what shall we shoot into you ? ” 

“ You attending to this table ? ” 

1 am. 

The young man scanned the bill of fare. 

“ Noodle - soup - bit - o’ - weakfish - fried - 
chicken - Southern - style - corn - on - the - cob- 
bit - o’ - steak - fried - potatoes - four - fried- 
eggs - done - on - both - sides - apple - dumpling- 
with-hard-sauce-and-a-cup-custard,” he ob¬ 
served, rapidly. “ That’ll do to start with. 
And, say, bring all the lager-beer you can 
find. I’ve forgotten what it tastes like.” 

“ That’s right,” said Freddie, sympathetic¬ 
ally; “keep your strength up.” 

“ I’ll try,” said the thick-set young man. 
“ Get a move on.” 

There was no doubt about the pugilist’s 
appetite. It gave Freddie quite a thrill of 
altruistic pleasure to watch him eat. He felt 
like a philanthropist entertaining a starving 
beggar. He fetched and carried assiduously 
for the diner, and when at length the latter 
called for coffee and a cigar and sank back in 
his chair with a happy sigh, he nearly cheered. 

On his way to the kitchen he encountered 
his employer, Mr. “ Blinky ” Anderson, 
looking depressed. Freddie gathered the 
reason for his gloom. He liked “ Blinky,” 
and thought respectful condolence would not 
be out off Bidce. 
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" Sorry to hear the news, sir,” 

“ Hey ? ” said Mr. Anderson, moodily, 

€t 1 hear the main event has fallen through/' 
Who told you ? ” 

u I have been waiting on one of the fighters 
upstairs.” 

Mr, Anderson nodded, 

“ That would he the Tennessee Bear-Cat.” 
“ Very possibly* He had that appearance/ 1 
Like the Bear-Cat, Mr, Anderson was ren¬ 
dered communicative by grief, Freddie had 
a sympathetic manner, and many men had 
confided in him. 

It was One-Round Smith who backed 


and he's worth all sorts o* money. And now 
there won't be no fight. Wouldn't that jar 
you ? ” 

“ Can't you find a substitute ? ” 

“ Substitute! This ain't a preliminary 
between two dubs, It was the real thing for 
big money* And all the sports in town come 
to watch it. Substitute ! Ain't you ever 
heard of the Bear-Cat ? He's a wild Indian. 
Who's going to offer to step up and swap 
punches with a terror like him ? ” 

“ I am,” said Freddie, 

Mr, Anderson stared at him with open 
mouth. 



down. Says he’s hurt his foot. Huh! ” 
Mr. Anderson grunted satirically, but pathos 
succeeded satire again almost at once. ** 1 
ain't told them about it yet,” he went on, 
jerking his head in the direction of the 
invisible audience. “ The preliminaries have 
just started, and what those guys will say 
when they find there ain't going to be a main 
event I don't know-. I guess they'll want to 
lynch somebody. I ought to tell 'em right 
away, but I can’t seem to sorter brace myself 
to it. It s the best audience, too, we've ever 
had- All the sports in town are there. Rich 
guys, too^none of your cheap skates. I 
just seen old man Dunlop blow in with a pal. 

Vat xlv.—7. 
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" You ! ” 

“ Me.” 

41 You'll fight the Tennessee Bear-Cat ? ” 

“ Fd fight Jack Johnson if he'd just finished 
the meal that fellow has been having,” said 
Freddie, simply* 

Mr, Anderson was not a swift thinker. 
He stood, blinking, and allowed the idea to 
soak through. It penetrated slowly, like 
water through a ceiling. 

“ He'd eat you,” he said, at last, 

41 Well, I’m the only thing in this place he 
hasn't eaten. Why stint him ? ” 

44 But, say, have you done any fighting ? ” 
44 As an amateur, a good deal/' 
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“ Amateur ! Say, can you see them sports 
down there standing a main event between 
the Tennessee Bear-Cat and an amateur ? ” 

“ Why tell them ? Say I’m the heavy- 
light-weight champion of England.” 

“ What’s a heavy-light-weight ? ” 

“ It’s a new class, in between the lights 
and the welters.” 

By this time the idea had fairly worked 
its way through into Mr. Anderson’s mind, 
and its merits were beginning to appeal to 
him. It was certain that, if Freddie were not 
allowed to fill the gap, there would be no 
main event that night. And in the peculiar 
circumstances it was just possible that he 
might do well enough to satisfy the audience. 
The cloud passed from Mr. Anderson's face, 
for all the world as if he had taken a Dawn of 
Hope cocktail. 

“ Why, say,” he said, “ there’s something 
in this.” 

“ You bet there is,” said Freddie. “ There’s 
the loser’s end, three hundred of the best.” 

Mr. Anderson clapped him on the shoulder. 

“ And another hundred from me if you last 
five rounds,” he said. “ I guess five’ll satisfy 
them, if you make them fast ones. I’ll go 
and tell the Bear-Cat.” 

“ And I’ll go and get him his coffee and the 
strongest cigar you keep. Every little helps.” 

Freddie entered the ring in a costume 
borrowed from one of the fighters in the pre¬ 
liminaries, and, seating himself in his comer, 
had his first sight of Mr. “ Blinky ” Anderson’s 
celebrated basement. Most of the light in the 
place was concentrated over the roped plat¬ 
form of the ring, and all he got was a vague 
impression of space. There seemed to be a 
great many people present. The white 
shirt-fronts reminded him of the National 
Sporting Club. 

His eye was caught by a face in the first 
row of ring-side seats. It seemed familiar. 
Where had he seen it before ? And then he 
recognized Mr. Bivatt—a transformed Mr. 
Bivatt, happier-looking, excited, altogether 
more human. Their eyes met, but there was 
no recognition in the millionaire’s. Freddie 
had shaved his moustache as a preliminary 
to the life of toil, and Mr. Bivatt, beaming 
happily up at him from beside that dead 
game sport, T. Mortimer Dunlop, had no 
recollection of ever having seen him before. 

Freddie’s attention was diverted from 
audience to ring by the arrival of the Tennessee 
Bear-Cat. There was a subdued murmur of 
applause—applause had to be merely mur¬ 
mured on these occasions—and for one 


moment, as he looked at him, Freddie re- 
gretted the contract he had undertaken. * 
What Mr. Anderson had said about wild 
Indians came home to him. Certainly the 
Bear-Cat looked one. He was an extra¬ 
ordinarily-muscled young man. Freddie was 
mainly muscle himself, but the Bear-Cat 
appeared to be a kind of freak. Lumps and 
cords protruded from him in all directions. 

His face wore a look of placid content, and 
he had a general air of happy repletion, a 
fate-cannot-touch-me-I-have-dined-to-day ex¬ 
pression. He was chewing gum. 

A shirt-sleeved gentleman of full habit 
climbed into the ring, puffing slightly. 

“ Gents ! Main event. Have an apology I 
offer—behalf of the management. Was to 1 
have been ten-round between Sam Proctor, 1 
better known as th’ Tennessee Bear-Cat, and | 
One-Round Smith, at one-thirty-three ring- 
side. But—seems to have been a—naccident. . 

One-Round havin’ sustained severe injury | 
to foot. Rend’rin’ it—impossible—appear 
t’night before you. Deeply regret unavoid’ble 
dis’pointment.” 

The portly man’s breath was going fast, 
but he still had sufficient for a brilliant flight 
of fancy, a vast improvement on Freddie’s 
humble effort. 

“ Have honour, however, present t’you 
Jimmy Smith, brother of One-Round— 
stranger to this city—but—well known on 
Pacific Coast—where—winner of forty-seven 
battles. Claimant to welter-Weight belt. 
Gents, Jimmy Smith, the Santa Barbara 
Whirlwind ! ” 

Freddie bowed. The speech, for some 
mysterious reason probably explainable by 
Christian Science, had had quite a tonic 
effect on him. The mere thought of those 
forty-seven victories gave him heart. After 
all, who was this Tennessee Bear-Cat ? A 
mere walking repository of noodle soup, 
weakfish, fried chicken, eggs, com, apple- 
dumplings, lager-beer, and cup-custards. A 
perambulating bill of fare. That was what 
he was. And, anyway,, he was probably 
muscle-bound, and would be as slow as a top. 

The introducer, however, presented him in 
another aspect. He had got his second wind 
now, and used it. 

“ Gents ! The Tennessee Bear-Cat ! You 
all know Sam. The toughest, huskiest, 
wickedest little old slugger that ever came 
down the pike. The boy who’s cleaned up all 
the light-weights around these parts, and is 
in a dead straight line—for—the champari¬ 
sh ip of the world.” 

He waved his hand dramatically. The 
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Bear-Cat, overwhelmed by these tributes, 
shifted his chewing-gum to the other cheek, 
and simpered coyly, as who should say, 
“ Stop your nonsense, Archibald ! ” And the 
gong clanged* 

Freddie started the fight with the advantage 
that his plan of campaign was perfectly clear 
in his mind. Rapid attack was his policy* 
When a stout gentleman in shirt-sleeves has 
been exhausting his scanty stock of breath 
calling you a whirlwind, decency forbids that 
you should behave like a zephyr* He shook 
hands, and, on the principle of beginning as 
you mean to go on, proceeded without delay 
to poke his left earnestly into the middle of 


round that he received a shock* Till then the 
curious ease with which he had reached his 
opponent's head had caused him to con¬ 
centrate on it* It now occurred to him that 
by omitting to attack the body he was, as 
it were, wasting the gifts of Providence, 
Consequently, having worked his man into 
an angle of the ropes with his back against 
a post, he feinted with his left, drew a blow, 
and then, ducking quickly, put all his weight 
into a low, straight right. 

The effect was remarkable* The Bear-Cat 
uttered a startled grunt; a look came into 
his face of mingled pain and reproach, as if 
his faith in human nature had been shaken. 



the Bear-Cat’s face. He then brought his 
right round with a thud on to what the 
latter probably still called his car—a strange, 
shapeless growth rather like a leather cauli¬ 
flower—and sprang back. The Bear-Cat 
shifted his gum and smiled gratefully. 

A heavy swing on the part of the Bear-Cat 
was the next event of note. Freddie avoided 
it with ease and slipped in a crisp left. As 
he had expected, his opponent was too slow' 
to be dangerous. Dangerous ! He was not 
even making the thing interesting, thought 
Freddie, as he side-stepped another swing 
and brought his right up to the chin* He 
went to his corner at the end of the round, 
glowing with satisfaction. This w r as easy* 

It was towards the middle of the second 



and he fell into a clinch* And as Freddie 
vainly struggled to free himself a voice 
murmured in his ear :— 

“ Say, cut that out ! ” 

The stout referee prised them apart, 
Freddie darted forward, missed with his left, 
and the Bear-Cat clinched again—more, it 
appeared, in order to resume the interrupted 
conversation than from motives of safety* 

“ Leave me stummiek he, you rummy,” he 
hissed, rapidly* “ Ain’t you got no tact ? 
f Blinky' promised me fifty if Fd let you stay 
three rounds, but one more like that, and I’ll 
forget me self and knock you through the 
ceiling. 

Only when he reached his comer did the 

full meaning of the words strike Freddie. 
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All the glow of victory left him. It was a 
put-up job 1 “ J^linky,” to ensure his patrons 
something resembling a fight, had induced 
the Bear-Cat to fight false during the first 
three rounds. 

The shock of it utterly disheartened him. 
So that was why he had been making such a 
showing ! That was why his jabs and hooks 
had got home with such clockwork precision ! 
Probably his opponent had been laughing at 
him all the time. The thought stung him. 
He had never been remarkable for an even 
temper, and now a cold fury seized him. He 
would show them, by George ! 

The third round was the most spectacular 
of the fight. Even the regular patrons of 
“ Blinky’s ” Saturday night exhibitions threw 
aside their prudence and bellowed approval. 
Smiling wanly and clinching often, the Bear- 
Cat fixed his mind on his fifty dollars to buoy 
himself up, while Freddie, with a nasty 
gleam in his eyes, behaved every moment 
more like a Santa Barbara Whirlwind might 
reasonably be expected to behave. Seldom 
had the Bear-Cat heard sweeter music than 
the note of the gong terminating the round. 
He moved slowly to his corner, and handed 
his chewing-gum to his second to hold for 
him. It was strictly business now. He 
thought hard thoughts as he lay back in his 
chair. 

In the other comer Freddie also was think¬ 
ing. The exhilarating exercise of the last 
round had soothed him and cleared his brain ; 
and he, too, as he left his comer for the fourth 
session, was resolved to attend strictly to 
business. And his business was to stay five 
rounds and earn that hundred dollars. 

Connoisseurs in the ring-seats, who had 
been telling their friends during the previous 
interval that Freddie had “ got him going,” 
changed their minds and gave it as their 
opinion that he had “ blown up.” They were 
wrong. He was fighting solely on the defen¬ 
sive now from policy, not from fatigue. 

The Bear-Cat came on with a rush, head 
down, swinging with left and right. The 
change from his former attitude was remark¬ 
able, and Freddie, if he had not been prepared 
for it, might have been destroyed offhand. 
There was no standing up against such an 
onslaught. He covered up and ducked and 
slipped and side-stepped, and slipped again, 
and, when the gong sounded, he was still 
intact. 

Freddie came up for the fifth round brim¬ 
ming over with determination. He meant to 
do or die. Before the end of the first half¬ 
minute it was borne in upon him that he was 
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far more likely to die than do. He was a 
good amateur boxer. He had been well 
taught, and he knew all the recognized stops 
for the recognized blows. But the Bear-Cat 
had either invented a number of blows not 
in the regular curriculum, or else it was his 
manner of delivering them that gave that 
impression. Reason told Freddie that his 
opponent was not swinging left and right 
simultaneously, but the hard fact remained 
that, just as he guarded one blow, another 
came from the opposite point of the compass 
and took him squarely on the side of the head. 
He had a disagreeable sensation as if an 
automobile had run into him, and then he was 
on the floor, with the stout referee sawing 
the air above him. 

The thought of a hundred dollars is a 
reviving agent that makes oxygen look like 
a sleeping-draught. No sooner had it re¬ 
turned to his mind than his head cleared 
and he rose to his feet, as full of fight as ever. 
He perceived the Bear-Cat slithering towards 
him, and leaped to one side like a Russian 
dancer. The Bear-Cat collided with the 
ropes and grunted discontentedly. 

Probably, if Freddie had had a sizable 
plot of ground, such as Hyde Park or Dart¬ 
moor, to manoeuvre in, he might have avoided 
his opponent for some considerable time. 
The ring being only twenty feet square, he 
was hampered. A few more wild leaps, 
interspersed with one or two harmless left 
jabs, and he found himself penned up in a 
comer, with the Bear-Cat, smiling pleasantly 
again now, making hypnotic passes before 
his eyes. 

The Bear-Cat was not one of your reticent 
fighters. He was candour itself. 

“ Here it comes, kid! ” he remarked, 
affably, and “ it ” came. Freddie’s world 
suddenly resolved itself into a confused 
jumble of pirouetting stars, chairs, shirt- 
fronts, and electric lights, and he fell forward 
in a boneless heap. There was a noise of 
rushing waters in his ears, and, mingled with 
it, the sound of voices. Some person or 
persons, he felt dimly, seemed to be making 
a good deal of an uproar. His brain was 
clouded, but the fighting instinct still worked 
within him; and, almost unconsciously, he 
groped for the lower rope, found it, and pulled 
himself to his feet. And then the lights 
went out. 

How long it was before he realized that the 
lights actually had gone out, and that the 
abrupt darkness was not due to a repetition 
of “ it,” he never knew. But it must have 
been some length ^f time, for when the 
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room became suddenly light again his head 
was clear and, except for a conviction that 
his neck was broken, he felt tolerably well. 

His eyes having grown accustomed to the 
light, he saw with astonishment that remark¬ 
able changes had taken place in the room. 
With the exception of some half-dozen per¬ 
sons, the audience had disappeared entirely, 
and each of those who remained was in the 
grasp of a massive policeman. Two more 
intelligent officers were beckoning to him 
to come down from the platform. 

The New York police force is subject to 
periodical attacks of sensitiveness with regard 
to the purity of the city. In between these 
spasms a certain lethargy seems to grip it, but 
when it does act its energy is wonderful. 
The East Side Delmonico’s had been raided. 

It was obvious that the purity of the city 
demanded that Freddie should appear in 
court in a less exiguous costume than his 
present one. The two policemen accom¬ 
panied him to the dressing-room. 

On a chair in one corner sat the Tennessee 
Bear-Cat, lacing his shoes. On a chair in 
another corner sat Mr. Franklyn Bivatt, 
holding his head in his hands. 

Fate, Mr. Bivatt considered, had not treated 
him well. Nor, he added mentally, had T. 
Mortimer Dunlop. For directly the person, 
to be found in every gathering, who myste¬ 
riously gets to know things in advance of his 
fellows had given the alarm, T. Mortimer, who 
knew every inch of “ Blinky’s ” basement 
and, like other dead game sports who fre¬ 
quented it, had his exits and his entrances— 
particularly his exits—had skimmed away 
like a corpulent snipe and vanished, leaving 
Mr. Bivatt to look after himself. As Mr. 
Bivatt had failed to look after himself, the 
constabulary were looking after him. 

“ Who’s the squirt ? ” asked the first 
policeman, indicating Mr. Bivatt. 

“ I don’t know,” said the second. “ I 
caught him trying to hook it, and held him. 
Keep an eye on him. I think it’s Boston 
Willie, the safe-blower. Keep these three 
here till I get back. I’m off upstairs.” 

The door closed behind them. Presently 
it creaked and was still. The remaining 
policeman was leaning against it. 

The Tennessee Bear-Cat nodded amiably 
at Freddie. 

“ Feeling better, kid ? Why didn’t you 
duck ? I told you it was coming, didn’t I ? ” 

Mr. Bivatt groaned hollowly. Life was 
very grey. He was in the hands of the police, 
and he had indigestion and no pepsine tabloids. 

“ Say, it ain’t so bad as all that,” said the 


Bear-Cat. “ Not if you’ve got any sugar, it 
ain’t.” 

“ My doctor expressly forbid^ me sugar,” 
replied Mr. Bivatt. 

The Bear-Cat gave a peculiar jerk of his 
head, indicative of the intelligent man’s 
contempt for the slower-witted. 

“ Not that sort of sugar, you rummy. 
Gee ! Do you think this is a tea-party ? 
Dough, you mutt.” 

“ Do you mean money, by any chance ? ” 
asked Freddie. 

The Bear-Cat said that he did mean money. 
He went further. Mr. Bivatt appearing to 
be in a sort of trance, he put a hand in his 
pocket and extracted a pocket-book. 

“ I guess these’ll do,” he said, removing a 
couple of bills. 

He rapped on the door. 

“ Hey, Mike ! ” 

“ Quit that,” answered a gruff voice 
without. 

“ I want to speak to you. Got something 
to say.” 

The door opened. 

“ Well ? ” 

“ Say, Mike, you’ve got a kind face. Going 
to let us go, ain’t you ? ” 

The policeman eyed the Bear-Cat stolidly. 
The Bear-Cat’s answering glance was more 
friendly. 

“ See what the fairies have brought, Mike.” 

The policeman’s gaze shifted to the bills. 

“ Say,” he said, severely, as he held out 
his hand, “ you don’t reckon I’d take a bribe, 
I hope ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” said the Bear-Cat, indig¬ 
nantly. 

There was a musical rustling. 

“ Don’t mind if we say good night now, 
do you ? ” said the Bear-Cat. “ They’ll be 
getting anxious about us at home.” 

The policeman with the kind face met his 
colleague in the basement. 

“ Say, you know those guys in the dressing- 
room,” he said. 

“ Uh-huh,” said the colleague. 

“ They overpowered me and got away.” 

“ Halves,” said the colleague. 

Having lost the Bear-Cat—no difficult task, 
for he dived into the first saloon—Mr. Bivatt 
and Freddie turned their steps towards 
Broadway. A certain dignity which had 
been lacking in the dressing-room had crept 
back into Mr. Bivatt’s manner. 

“ Go away,” he said. “ 1 will not have 
you fallowing jfMjii 
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11 1 am not following you said Freddie, 
“ We are walking arm in arm,” 

Mr* Bivatt wrenched himself free. u Go 
away, or I will call a police—er—go away !” 

Have yon forgotten me ? i was afraid 
you had. I won't keep you long. 1 only 
wanted to tell you that I had nearly made that 
five hundred dollars,” 

Mr. Bivatt started and glared at Freddie 
in the light of a shop-window. He gurgled 
speechlessly. 

u I haven't added it all up yet, I have 
been too busy making it. Let me see. 


alluded to responsible, respectable work, I 

did not include low prize-fighting and-” 

" You said manual w p ork or brain work. 
Wasn't mine about as manual as you could 
get ? ” 

11 I have nothing further to say,” 

Freddie sighed* 

Oh, w r ell,” he said , u I suppose I shall have 
to start all over again, 1 wish you had let 
me know sooner, I shall try brain work this 
lime, I shall write my experiences and try 
and sell them to a paper. What happened 
to-night ought to please some editor. The 
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4t 1 SAY, HK SAID, SEVERELY, AS HE HELD OUT 
UIS HAND, ‘YOU DON’T RECKON I’l) TAKE A 
l HOPE?’ ” 


Twelve dollars from the hotel. Two weeks 
as a waiter at five a week. Twenty-two, 
Tips, about another dollar. Three hundred 
for the loser's end—I can't claim a draw, as 
I was practically out. And f Blinky' Anderson 
promised me another hundred if I stayed 
five rounds. Well, I was on my feet when 
the police broke up the show, but maybe, 
after what has happened, he won't pay up. 
Anyway, Fve got three hundred and twenty- 
three- 5 ' 

li Will you kindly stop this foolery and 
allow me to speak ? ” said Mr. Bivatt. 
** When I made our agreement I naturally 
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way you got us out of that dressing-room ! 
It w p as the smartest thing I ever saw. There 
ought io be money in that. Well, good 
night. May I come and report later ? 3> 

He turned away, but stopped as he heard 
an odd choking sound behind him. 

“ Is anything the matter ? ” 

Mr. Bivatt clutched him with one hand and 
patted his arm affectionately with the other* 
l( Don’t—er—don’t go away, my boy/* he 
said. “ Come with me to the drug-store 
while I get some pepsine tabloids, and then 
w : e'll go home and talk it over. I think we 
may be able to arrange something, after all.” 
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A tv unusual 
succession 

of annoyances 



The Case of the Plain Man. 

Second Article : “ THE TASTE FOR PLEASURE.” 

By ARNOLD BENNETT. 

Illustrated hy Alfred Leete. 


I. 

XE evening—it is bound to 
happen in the evening when 
it does happen—the plain 
man whose case 1 endeavoured 
to analyse in a previous paper 
will suddenly explode. The 
smouldering volcano within 
that placid and wise exterior will burst forth, 
and the surrounding country will be covered 
with the hot lava of his immense hidden 
grievance* The business day has perhaps been 
marked by an unusual succession of annoy¬ 
ances, exasperations, disappointments—but 
he has met them with fine philosophic calm ; 
fatigue has overtaken him—but it has not 
overcome him ■ throughout the long ordeal 
at the office he has remained master of himself, 
a wondrous example to the young and the 
foolish. And then some entirely unimportant 
occurrence—say, an invitation to a golf four¬ 
some which his duties forbid him to accept 
— a trifle, a nothing, comes along and 
brings about the explosion, in a fashion 
excessively disconcerting to the onlooker, 
and he exclaims, acidly, savagely, with a 
profound pessimism :—- 

“ What pleasure do I get out of life ? 

And in that single abrupt question (to 


which there is only one answer) he lays bare 
the central flaw of his existence. 

The onlooker will probably be his wife, and 
the tone employed will probably imply that 
she is somehow mysteriously to blame for 
the fact that his earthly days are not one 
unbroken series of joyous diversions. He has 
no pose to keep up with his wife. And, 
moreover, if he really loves her he will find a 
certain curious satisfaction in hurting her 
now and then, in being wilfully unjust to her, 
as he would never hurt or be unjust to a 
mere friend. (Herein is one of the mysterious 
differences between love and affection !) 
She is alarmed and secretly aghast, as well 
she may be. He also is secretly aghast. 
For he has confessed a fact which is an 
inconvenient fact; and Anglo-Saxons have 
such a horror of inconvenient facts that thev 
prefer to ignore them even to themselves. 
To pretend that things are not what they 
are is regarded by Anglo-Saxons as a proof 
of strength of mind and wholesomeness of 
disposition ; while to admit that things are 
indeed what they are is deemed to be either 
weakness or cynicism. The plain man is 
incapable of being a cynic ; he feels, there¬ 
fore* that he has been guilty of weakness* 
and this, of course, makes him very cross. 
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“ Can’t something be done ? ” says his 
wife, meaning, “ Can’t something be done to 
ameliorate your hard lot ? ” 

(Misguided creature ! It was the wrong 
phrase to use. And any phrase would have 
been the wrong phrase. She ought to have 
caressed him, for to a caress there is no 
answer.) 

“ You know perfectly well that nothing can 
be done ! ” he snaps her up, like a tiger snap¬ 
ping at the fawn. And his eyes, challenging 
hers, seem to say: “ Can I neglect my 

business ? Can I shirk my responsibilities ? 
Where would you be if I shirked them ? 
Where would the children be ? What about 
old age, sickness, death, quarter-day, rates, 
taxes, and your new hat ? I have to provide 
for the rainy day and for the future. I am 
succeeding, moderately; but let there be no 
mistake—success means that I must sacrifice 
present pleasure. Pleasure is all very well 

for you others, but I-” And then he 

will finish aloud, with the air of an offended 
and sarcastic martyr: “ Something be done, 
indeed ! ” 

She sighs. The domestic scene is over. 

Now, he may be honestly convinced that 
nothing can be done. Let us grant as much. 
But obviously it suits his pride to assume that 
nothing can be done. To admit the contrary 
would be to admit that he was leaving some¬ 
thing undone, that he had organized his 
existence clumsily, even that he had made a 
fundamental miscalculation in the arrange¬ 
ment of his career. He has confessed to grave 
dissatisfaction. It behoves him, for the sake 
of his own dignity and reputation, to be quite 
sure that the grave dissatisfaction is unavoid¬ 
able, inevitable, and that the blame for it 
rests with the scheme of the universe, and not 
with his particular private scheme. His role 
is that of the brave, strong, patient victim of 
an alleged natural law, by reason of which the 
present must ever be sacrificed to the future, 
and he discovers a peculiar miserable delight in 
the role. “ Miserable ” is the right adjective. 

II. 

Nevertheless, in his quality of a wise 
plain man, he would never agree that any 
problem of human conduct, however hard and 
apparently hopeless, could not be solved by 
dint of sagacity and ingenuity—provided it 
was the problem of another person ! He is 
quite fearfully good at solving the problems 
of his friends. Indeed, his friends, recog¬ 
nizing this, constantly go to him for advice. 
If a friend consulted him and said :— 

“ Look here, I’m engaged in an enterprise 


which will absorb all my energies for three 
years. It will enable me in the meantime 
to live and to keep my family, but I shall have 
scarcely a moment’s freedom of mind. I may 
have a little leisure, but of what use is leisure 
without freedom of mind ? As for pleasure, 

I shall simply forget what it is. My life will 
be one long struggle. The ultimate profit is 
extremely uncertain. It may be fairly good ; 
on the other hand, it may be nothing at all.” 

The plain man, being also blunt, would 
assuredly interrupt:— 

“ My dear fellow, what a fool you’ve been ! ” 

Yet this case is in essence the case of the 
wise plain man. The chief difference between 
the two cases is that the wise plain man has 
enslaved himself for about thirty years instead 
of three, with naught but a sheer gambling 
chance of final reward ! Not being one of the 
rare individuals with whom business is a 
passion, but just an average plain man, he 
is labouring daily against the grain, stultify¬ 
ing daily one part of his nature, on the sup¬ 
position that later he will be recompensed. 
In other words, he is preparing to live, so 
that at a distant date he may be in a condition 
to live. He has not effected a compromise 
between the present and the future. His 
own complaint—“ What pleasure do I get 
out of life ? ”—proves that he is completely 
sacrificing the present to the future. And 
how elusive is the future ! Like the horizon, 
it always recedes. If, when he was thirty, 
someone had foretold that at forty-five, with 
a sympathetic wife and family and an 
increasing income, he would be as far off 
happiness as ever, he would have smiled at 
the prophecy. 

The consulting friend, somewhat nettled by 
the plain man’s bluntness, might retort:— 

“ I may or may not have been a fool. 
That’s not the point. The point is that I 
am definitely in the enterprise, and can’t get 
out of it. And there’s nothing to be done.” 

Whereupon the plain man, in an encourag¬ 
ing, enheartening, reasonable tone, would 
respond :— 

“ Don’t say that, my dear chap. Of course, 
if you’re in it, you’re in it. But give me all 
the details. Let’s examine the thing. And 
allow me to tell you that no case that looks 
bad is as bad as it looks.” 

It is precisely in this spirit that the plain 
man should approach his own case. He 
should say to himself, in that reasonable 
tone which he employs to his friend, and 
which is so impressive : “ Let me examine 
the thing.” 

And now the pip in man who is reading this 
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The relish 
for pleasure 
has faded 


L Irritability whicK 
/ others discuss 
behind his back 


and unwillingly fitting the cap will irately 
protest: “ Do you suppose I haven’t 

examined my own case ? Do you suppose 
I don’t understand it ? I understand it 
thoroughly. Who should understand it if I 
don’t ? I beg to inform you that I know 
absolutely all about it.” 

Still the strong probability is that he has 
not examined it* The strong probability is 
that he has just lain awake of a night and 
felt extremely sorry for himself, and at the 
same time rather proud of his fortitude* 
Which process does not amount to an examina- 
lion ; it amounts merely to an indulgence. 
As for knowing absolutely all about it, he has 
not even noticed that the habit of feeling 
sorry for himself and proud of his fortitude 
is slowly growing on him, and tending to 
become his sole form of joy—a morbid habit 
and a sickly joy ! He is sublimely unaware 
of that increasing irritability which others 
discuss behind his back. He has no suspicion 
that he is balefully affecting the general 
atmosphere of his home* 

Above all* he does not know that he is 
losing the capacity for pleasure* Indeed, if 
it were suggested that such a change was 
going on in him he would be vexed and dis¬ 
tressed, He would cry out: “ Don’t you 
make any mistake ! I jrould amuse myself 
as well as any man, if only I got the chance ! ” 
And yet, how many tens of thousands of 
plain and (as it is called) successful men have 
been staggered to discover, when ambition 
was achieved and the daily yoke thrown off 
and the direct search for immediate happi¬ 
ness commenced, that the relish for pleasure 
had faded unnoticed away—proof enough 


that they hud neither examined nor under¬ 
stood themselves ! There is no more in¬ 
genuous soul, in affairs of supreme personal 
importance, than your wise plain man, whom 
all his friends consult for his sagacity. 

Mind, I am not hereby accusing the plain 
man of total spiritual blindness—any more 
than I would accuse him of total physical 
blindness because he cannot see how he looks 
to others when he walks into a room. For 
nobody can see all round himself, nor know 
absolutely all about his own case ; and he 
who boasts that he can is no belter than a 
fool, despite his wisdom ; he is not even at 
the beginning of any really useful wisdom. 
But 1 do accuse my plain man of deliberately 
shutting his eyes, from pride and from sloth. 
I do say that he might know a great deal more 
about his case than he actually does know, 
if only he would cease from pitying and prais¬ 
ing himself in the middle of the night, and 
tackle the business of self-examination in a 
rational, vigorous, and honest fashion—not 
in the dark, but in the sane sunlight. And 
I do further say that a self-examination thus 
properly conducted might have results which 
would stultify those outrageous remarks of 
his to his wife* 

III. 

Few people — in fact, very few people 
indeed—ever realize the priceless value of 
the ancient counsel: 4t Know thyself.” It 
seems so trite, so ordinary. It seems so 
easy to acquire, this knowledge. Does not 
everyone possess it ? Can it not be got by 
simply sitting down in a chair and yielding 
to a mood ? And yet this knowledge is just 
about as difficult to acquire as a knowledge 
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of Chinese, Certainly nine hundred and 
ninety-nine people out of a thousand reach 
the age of sixty before getting the rudiments 
of it. The majority of us die in almost 
complete ignorance of it. And none may 
be said to master it in all its exciting 
branches. Why, you can choose any of 
your friends — the wisest of them —and 
instantly tell him something glaringly 
obvious about his own character and actions 
—and be rewarded for your trouble by an 
indignantly sincere denial ! You had noticed 
it; all his friends had noticed it. But he 
had not noticed it. Far from having noticed 
it, he is convinced that it exists only in your 
malicious imagination. For example, go to 
a friend whose sense of humour is notoriously 
imperfect, and say gently to him : “ Your 
sense of humour is imperfect; my friend/' and 
see how he will receive the information ! So 
much for the rarity of self-knowledge. 

Self-knowledge is difficult because it 
demands intellectual honesty. It demands 
that one shall not blink the facts, that one 
shall not hide one’s head in the sand, and that 
one shall not be afraid of anything that one 
may happen to see in looking round. It is 
rare because it demands that one shall always 
he able to distinguish between the man one 
thinks one ought to be and the man one 
actually is. And it is rare because it 
demands impartial detachment and 
a certain quality of fine shame¬ 
lessness — the shamelessness 


which confesses openly to oneself and finds 
a legitimate pleasure in confessing. By way 
of compensation for its difficulty, the pursuit 
of self-knowledge happens to be one of the 
most entrancing of all pursuits, as those who 
have seriously practised it are well aw-are. 
Its interest is inexhaustible and grows 
steadily. Unhappily, the Anglo-Saxon racial 
temperament is inimical to it. The Latins 
like it better. To feel its charm one should 
listen to a highly-cultivated Frenchman 
analysing himself for the benefit of an 
intimate companion. Still, even Anglo 
Saxons may try it with advantage. 

The branch of self-knowledge which is 
particularly required for the solution of the 
immediate case of the plain 
man now under considera¬ 
tion is not a very hard 
one. It does not in¬ 
volve the recogni¬ 
tion of crimes or 
even of grave 
faults. It is 
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simply the know* 
ledge of what inter* 
ests him and what 
bores him. 

Let him enter upon the first 
section of it with candour. Let 
him be himself. And let him be 
himself without shame. Let him 
ever remember that it is not a 
sin to be bored by what interests 
others, or to be interested in 
what bores others. Let him in 
this private inquiry give his 
natural instincts free play, for it 
is precisely the gradual suppression 
of his natural instincts which has 
brought him to ’his present pass. 
At first he will probably murmur 
in a fatigued voice that he cannot 
think of anything at all that 
interests him. Then let him dig 
down among his buried instincts. 
Let him recall his bright past of 
dreams, before lie had become 
a victim imprisoned in the eternal 
groove. Everybody has, or has 
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hundred and ten hours during which he is 
wide awake each week. The rest of the time 
he spends either in performing necessary acts 
in a tedious way or in performing acts which 
are not only tedious to him, but utterly 
unnecessary (for his own hypothesis is 
that he gets no pleasure out of life)—visiting, 
dinner - giving, cards, newspaper - reading, 
placid domestic evenings, evenings out, bar- 
lounging, sitting aimlessly around, dandifying 
himself, week-ending, theatres, classical con¬ 
certs, literature, suburban train-travelling, 
staying up late, being in the swim, even golf. 
In whatever manner he is whittling away his 
leisure, it is the wrong manner, for the sole 
reason that it bores him. Moreover, all 
whittling of leisure is a mistake. Leisure, like 
work, should be organized, and it should be 
organized in large pieces* 

The proper course clearly is to substitute 
acts which promise to be interesting for acts 
which have proved themselves to produce 
nothing but tedium, and to carry out the 
change with brains, in a business spirit. And 
the first essential is to recognize that something 
has definitely to go by the board. 

He protests :— , 

“ But I do only the usual things—what 
everybody else does ! And then it's time to 
go to bed,” 

The case, however, is his case, not every¬ 
body elseV should he submit 
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had, a secret desire, a hidden leaning. Let 
him discover what his is, or was—garden¬ 
ing, philosophy, reading, travel, billiards, 
raising animals, training animals, killing 
animals, yachting, collecting pictures or 
postage-stamps or autographs or snuff-boxes 
or scaips, astronomy, kite-flying, 
house - furnishing, foreign lan¬ 
guages, cards, swimming, diary¬ 
keeping, the stage, politics, car¬ 
pentry, riding or driving, music. 


and exigent* For the sake of argument I 
will grant that he cannot safely give it an 
instant’s less time than he is now giving it. 
But even so his business does not absorb at 
the outside more than seventy hours of the 


staying up late, getting up early, tree-plant¬ 
ing, tree - felling, town - planning, amateur 
soldiering, statics, entomology, botany, elocu¬ 
tion, ehildren-faneying, cigar-fancying, wife- 
fancying, placid domestic evenings, conjuring, 
bacteriology, thought - reading, mechanics, 
geology, sketching, bell-ringing, theosophy, 
his own soul, even golf. . . , 

I mention a few of the ten million directions 
in which his secret desire may point or have 
pointed* I have probably not mentioned the 
right direction. But he can find it* He can 
perhaps find several right directions without 
too much trouble. 

And now he says :— 

<( I suppose you mean me to 1 take up * 
one of these things ? 99 

1 do, seeing that he has hitherto neglected 
so clear a duty. If he had attended to it 
earlier, and with perseverance, he would not 
he in the humiliating situation of exclaiming 
bitterly that he has no pleasure in life, 

** But,” he resists, “ you know perfectly 
well that I have no time ! ” 

To which 1 am obliged to make reply 
“ My dear sir, it is not your wife you are 
talking to. Kindly be honest with me.” 

I admit that his business is very exhausting 
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to everlasting boredom for the mere sake of 
acting like everybody else ? 

He continues in the same strain :— 

“ But you are asking me to change my 
whole life—at my age ! ” 

Nothing of the sort ! 1 am only suggesting 

that he should begin to live. 

And then finally he cries :— 
u It's too drastic* I haven’t the pluck ! ” 
Now we are coming to the real point, 

IV. 

Tuf; machinery of his volition, in all direc¬ 
tions save one, has been clogged, through 
persistent neglect, due to over-specialization. 
His tnind needs to be cleared, and it can be 
cleared—it will clear itself—if regular periods 
of repose are enforced upon it. As things 
are. it practically never gets a holiday from 
business. I do not mean that the plain man 
is always thinking about his business ; but 
1 mean that he is always liable to think about 
his business, that his business is always present 
in his mind, even if dormant there, and that 
at every opportunity, if the mind happens to 
be inactive, it sits up querulously and insists 
on attention. The man’s mind is indeed 
rather like an unfortunate domestic servant 
who, though not always at work, is never off 
duty, never night or day free from the 
menace of a damnable electric bell ; and it 
is as stale as that servant. His business is 
capable of ringing the bell when the man is 
eating his soup, when he is sitting alone with 
his wife on a warm summer evening, and 
especially when he wakes just before dawn to 
pity and praise himself. 

But he defends the position :— 
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“ My business demands much reflection— 
constant watchfulness,” 

Well, in the first place, an enterprise which 
demands watchfulness day and night from 
the same individual is badly organized, and 
should be reorganized. It runs contrary to 
the common sense of Nature. And, in the 
second place, his defence is insincere. He 
does not submit to the eternal preoccupation 
because he thinks he ought, hut simply 
because he cannot help it. How often, 
especially just before the dawn, has he not 
longed to be delivered from the perfectly 
futile preoccupation, so that he might go to 
sleep again—and failed to get free ! How 
often, in the midst of some jolly gathering, 
has he not felt secretly desolate because the 
one tyrannic topic would run round and round 
in his mind, just like a clockwork mouse, 
accomplishing no useful end, and making 
impossible any genuine participation in the 
gaiety that environs him ! 

Instead of being necessary to the success 
of his business, this morbid preoccupation 
is positively detrimental to his business. He 
would think much more usefully, more power¬ 
fully, more creatively, about his business if 
during at least thirteen consecutive hours 
each day he never thought of it at all. 

And there is still a further point in this 
connection. Let him imagine how delightful 
it must be for the people in the home which 
he has made, the loving people whom he 
loves and to whom in theory he is devoting 
his career, to feel continually that he only 
sees them obscurely through the haze emanat¬ 
ing from his business ! Why—worse !—even 
when he is sitting with his wife, he and she 
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might as well be communicating with each 
other across a grille against which a turnkey 
is standing and listening to ever)' word said ! 
Let him imagine how flattering for her ! She 
might be more flattered, at any rate more 
thrilled, if she knew that instead of thinking 
about his business he was thinking about 
another woman. Could he shut the front 
door every afternoon on his business, the 
effect would not only be beneficial upon it 
and upon him, but his wife would smile the 
warm smile of wisdom justified. Like most 
women, she has a firmer grasp of the essence 
of life than the man upon whom she is depen¬ 
dent. She knows with her heart (what he 
only knows with his brain) that business, 
politics, and “ all that sort of thing are 
secondary to real existence, the mere pre¬ 
liminaries of it. She would rejoice, in the 
blush of the compliment he was paying her, 
that he had at last begun to comprehend the 
ultimate values ! 

So far as I am aware, there is no patent 
desire for suddenly gaining that control of the 
mind w'hich will enable one to free it from an 
obsession such as the obsession of the plain 
man. The desirable end can, however, be 
achieved by slow degrees, and by an obvious 
method which contains naught of the miracu¬ 
lous. If the victim of the obsession will 
deliberately try to think of something else, 
or to think of nothing at all—every time he 
catches himself in the act of thinking about 
his business out of hours, he certainly will, 
sooner or later—probably in about a fort¬ 
night—cure the obsession, or at least get the 
upper hand of it. The treatment demands 
perseverance, but it emphatically does not 
demand an impossibly powerful effort. It is 
an affair of trifling pertinacious touches. 

It is a treatment easier to practise during 
daylight, in company, when distractions 
are plentiful, than in the solitude of the 
night. Triumphantly to battle with an 
obsession at night, when the vitality is low 
and the egoism intensified, is extremely 
difficult. But the small persistent suc¬ 
cesses of the day will gradually have their 
indirect influence on the night. A great 
deal can also be done by simple resolute 
suggestion. Few persons seem to know— 
what is, nevertheless, a fact—that the most 
effective moment for making resolves is in 
the comatose calm which precedes going to 
sleep. The entire organism is then in a pas¬ 
sive state, and more permanently receptive. 
of the imprint of volition than at any other 
period of the twenty-four hours. If regularly 
at that moment the man says clearly and 


imperiously to himself, “ I will not allow my 
business to preoccupy me at home; I will 
not allow my business to preoccupy me at 
home ; I will not allow my business to pre¬ 
occupy me at home,” he will be astonished 
at the results ; which results, by the way, are 
reached by subconscious and therefore unper¬ 
ceived channels whose workings we can only 
guess at. 

And when the ohsession is beaten, destroyed, 
he will find himself not merely fortified with 
the necessary pluck and initiative for import¬ 
ing a new interest into his existence. His 
instincts of their own accord will be asking 
for that interest, for they will have been set 
free. 

V. 

j 

' In choosing a distraction—that is to say, 
in choosing a rival to his business—he should 
select some pursuit whose nature differs as 
much as possible from the nature of his 
business, and which will bring into activity 
another side of his character. If his business 
is monotonous, demanding care and solicitude 
rather than irregular intense efforts of the 
brain, then let his distraction be such as will 
make a powerful call upon his brain. But if, 
on the other hand, the course of his business 
runs in crises that string up the brain to its 
tightest strain, then let his distraction be a 
foolish and merry one. Many men fall into 
the error of assuming that their hobbies must 
be as dignified and serious as their vocations, 
though surely the example of the greatest 
philosophers ought to have taught them 
better! They seem to imagine that they 
should continually be improving themselves, 
in either body or mind. If they take up a 
sport, it is because the sport may improve 
their health. And if the hobby is intellectual 
it must needs be employed to improve their 
brain. The fact is that their conception of 
self-improvement is too narrow. In their 
restricted sense of the phrase, they possibly 
don’t need improving; they possibly are 
already improved to the point of being a 
nuisance to their fellow-creatures ; possibly 
what they need is worsening. In the broad 
and full sense of the phrase self-improvement, 
a course of self-worsening might improve 
them. I have known men—and everybody 
has known them—who would approach 
nearer to perfection if they could only acquire 
a little carelessness, a little absent-mindedness, 
a little illogicalness, a little irrational and 
infantile gaiety, a little unscrupulousness in 
the matter of the time of day. These con¬ 
siderations should be weighed before certain 
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hobbies are dismissed as being unworthy of a 
plain man's notice. 

Then comes the hour of decision, in which 
the wise plain man should exert all that force 
of will for which he is famous in his house. 
For this hour may be of supreme importance 
—may be the dose of one epoch in his life 
and the beginning of another. The more 
volitional energy he can concentrate in it^ the 
more likely is he to succeed in the fine enter¬ 
prise of his own renaissance. He must 
resolve with as much intensity of will as he 
once put into the resolution which sent him 
to propose marriage to his wife. And , indeed, 
he must be ready to treat his hobby somewhat 
as though it were a woman desired—with 
splendid and uncalculating generosity. He 
must showier money on it, and, what is more, 
he must showier time on it. He must do the 
thing properly. A hobby is not a hobby until 
it is glorified, until some real sacrifice has been 
made for it. If he has chosen a hobby that 
is costly, both in money and in time, if it is a 
hobby difficult for a busy and prudent man 
to follow, all the better. If it demands that 
his business shall suffer a little, and that his 
lifelong habits of industry shall seem to be 
jeopardized, again all the better. For, you 
know, despite his timid fears, his business 
will not suffer, and lifelong habits, even good 
ones, are not easily jeopardized. One of the 
most precious jewels of advice ever offered to 


the plain man was that he should acquire 
industrious habits, and then try to lose them ! 
He w ill soon find that he cannot lose them, 
but the transient struggles against them w ill 
tend always to restore the sane balance of 
his nature. 

He must deliberately arrange pleasures for 
himself in connection with his hobby, and as 
often as possible. Once a week at least his 
programme should comprise some item of 
relaxation to which he can look forward with 
impatience because he has planned it, and 
because he has compelled seemingly more 
urgent matters to give way to it; and look 
forward to it he must, tasting it in advance, 
enjoying it twdee over ! Thus may the appetite 
for pleasure, the ability really to savour it, be 
restored—and incidentally kept in good trim 
for full use when old age arrives and he’enters 
the lotus-land. And with it all, w r hen the 
hour of enjoyment comes, he must insist on 
his mind being free ; expelling every pre¬ 
occupation, nonchalantly accepting risks like 
a youth, he must abandon himself to the hour. 
Let him practise lightheartedness as though 
it were charity. Indeed, it is charity—to his 
household, for instance. Ask his household. 

He says :■— 

“ All this is very dangerous. My friends 
w F on ? t recognize me. I may go too far, I 
may become an idler and a spendthrift/" 

Have no fear. 


Next month Mr. Arnold Bennett will make a most interesting contribution to our series 
of articles, entitled “ MY REMINISCENCES*" 
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THE CHINESE 
MIRROR. 

By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 

Illustrated l>y Gilbert Holiday. 


I. 

T 5 S the best bedroom in the 
house/ 1 declared George 
Rochford. 

Lord Rochford ; George's 
cousin, arid the head of the 
family 3 exchanged a smile 
with his wife as he mur¬ 
mured : No complaints; my dear George; 1 
assure you/ 9 

Indeed, the room was charming, with an 
atmosphere of dignity about it which may be 
found in ancient houses not suffered to fall 
into decay. Finely proportioned; panelled in 
oak; with a deep oriel window and a wide 
fireplace in which some logs were smouldering, 
it combined happily splendour with comfort. 
The vast four-poster bed was hung with 
crimson brocade; the furniture was Chippen¬ 
dale of the best period; the carpet had come 
long ago from Aubusson; and above the 
chimney piece hung a beautiful lozenge¬ 
shaped Chinese mirror, the work of a master- 
craftsman of the K’ang Hsi dynasty. 

" Halloa ! ” said George. “ They ought to 
have drawn the curtains/* 

Lady Rochford answered him. 

,£ I told my maid not to shut out the 
moonlight/' 

These three persons had entered the room 
together, George, as host, leading the way. 
He presented pleasantly the type to be found 
wherever hounds run fast over stiff country, 
a jolly, red-faced, well-nourished squire, 
whose only grievance was accumulating 
weight. In salient contrast, Lord Rochford 
stood beside him, tall, slender, with a pale 
face delicately modelled, obviously a man of 
sensibility and refinement. George wore the 
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evening coat of a famous hunt; Lord Roch¬ 
ford was in black. Lady Rochford’s gown of 
white satin belonged to a bride. The men 
might have been anything between thirty and 
thirty-five; the woman was hardly out of 
her teens, as distinguished in appearance as 
her husband—not quite a beauty, but 
extraordinarily attractive by reason of her 
graceful bearing and the intelligence which 
sparkled in her clear hazel eyes. Upon 
entering the room she had crossed to the 
fireplace and, bending down, spread her hands 
before the softly glowing logs. She did not 
move when George exclaimed, loudly :— 

“ Look here, you two ! I want to make 
it plain that you are occupying this spooky 
room against my wish and against my 
judgment.’' 

<f Good old George ! ’’ said Lord Rochford. 

“ I tell you, 1 wouldn’t sleep in it for fifty 
pounds/* 

Lady Rochford turned to look at him* 
Her voice had an amused inflection as she 
said, gently 

“ But you won’t tell us what has happened/* 
George replied explosively:— 

M Because I can’t. That’s the spooky part. 
J don’t know anything definite. When I took 
the place six months ago, we put the two 
kids in here. They saw nothing/* 

Lord Rochford laughed. 
f£ Healthy little beggars like your kids 
never do see anything,” 

“ Hold hard ! Their nurse saw something.” 
“ What did the nurse see ? ” asked Lady 
Rochford, 

That's the exasperating part of the story. 
The woman was a sensible sort, middle-aged, 
quiet, and absolutely to be trusted. She 
Original from 
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refused to say a word, and left my service the 
next day.” 

“ Suppressed hysteria,” suggested Lord 
Rochford. 

“ Her goin’ upset the other servants.” 

“ Naturally. Same stale old story.” 

George continued, speaking in the hard, 
aggressive tone of a man who detests ridicule. 

“ I shoved old Archie Sinclair into that 
four-poster when he came to us for a few days’ 
cubbin’. You must admit, Arthur, that 
Archie is a tough nut. He spent one hour in 
that bed, and the rest of the night in the 
dressing-room. And he left us next momin’. 
Ran mute, too—confound him ! ” 

“ Did himself too well at dinner.” 

“ The next cove was a parson. He did 
tell us something.” 

For the first time Lady Rochford betrayed 
interest. She lifted her head sharply. 

“ Ah ! ” 

“ It seems that whatever happens happens 
in the dark.” 

Lord Rochford laughed again. He had 
slept in many rooms reputed to be haunted. 
But he had seen no ghosts. 

“ Parson bolted too, lookin’ like a hunted 
cat. The second investigator of what he 
called psychical phenomena was Gideon 
Murgatroyd.” 

The illustrious name fell triumphantly 
from George’s lips, and he perceived that he 
had made an impression at last. The head of 
the family, altogether too cool a-card, was 
genuinely impressed. 

“ Are you speaking of the surgeon ? ” 

“ I am. He ran down to have a look at 
my knee just before Christmas. I told him 
about the parson, and he insisted, like you, 
upon movin’ in. He moved out bright and 
early next momin’ and he told me to—to—” 

“Yes ? ” 

“ To smash that Chinese mirror.” 

As he spoke George pointed dramatically 
at the mirror. Deliberately he had worked 
up to his climax. Against his protests a 
nice couple had chosen to occupy this room, 
although another had been prepared for 
them. Weakly he, the host, had consented. 
Nevertheless, throughout dinner, sitting next 
to the bride, and sensible of an increasing 
interest in and liking for so charming a 
creature, he had said to himself that it wasn’t 
quite fair on her, a mere girl, obviously a 
woman of imagination. 

“ Smash that mirror ? ” repeated Lady 
Rochford. She stared at its shimmering 
surface as George went on :— 

“ Of course, it isn’t mine to smash.” 
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“ And it’s a gem,” said Lady Rochford. 

“ I was told that it was loot from the 
Imperial Palace at Peking, and Murgatroyd 
asked me some questions about it. He saw 
something in it. What, he refused to say. 
And,, for a man in his profession, he talked a 
lot of bosh about occultism, which I couldn’t 
follow at all. Well, there you are ! I don’t 
believe in the common or garden ghost, but 
something cryptic takes place in this room.” 

Lord Rochford glanced at his watch. It 
was late, and the well-meaning George was 
becoming rather a bore. 

“ I’m keener than ever,” he declared. 

“ Oh, yes,” said his wife. 

George surrendered. 

“ Right! You see that bell ? ” He indi¬ 
cated a bell to the right of the big bed. “ It 
communicates with my room. Now, if any-' 
thing happens, ring it, and I shall be with you 
in two jiffs. The other bell ”—he pointed 
to an old-fashioned rope with a crimson 
tassel—“ will bring a servant.” 

“ Much obliged, my dear fellow.” 

George turned to the lady with a slightly 
nervous laugh. 

“ There is a comfortable bed in the dress¬ 
ing-room, and, if you’ll take a tip from me, 
Joan, you will sleep there. Got everything 
you want ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then—good night.” 

As George moved towards the door the 
head of the family—and as such, be it noted, 
Lord Rochford commanded his cousin’s 
respect—said a last word. 

“ Thank you, George. I’ll promise you 
this : if I do see anything really uncanny I 
shall consult some brain specialist. Very 
odd things happen, but they happen to odd 
people, whose minds are out of working order. 
Good night, my dear fellow.” 

“ You’re thrusters, both of you ! And I 
console myself with the reflection that my 
kiddies saw nothing. I don’t want the 
gossips to say that I put the head of the 
family into a tight place. Good night.” 

He went out, and they heard him whistle 
as he walked down the corridor. As the 
door closed behind his broad back the expres¬ 
sion upon Lord Rochford’s face changed. 
The look of amused derision vanished. He 
met his wife’s glance, and they smiled at 
each other. The gossips to whom their 
cousin had alluded were maliciously of opinion 
that a penniless girl had married a man very 
much older than herself for material blessings, 
but the most malicious of these, beholding 
the pair at this moment, would have admitted 
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instantly that here were true lovers tenderly 
and passionately devoted to each other. 
Rochford kissed the lips that came eagerly 
to meet his; he held her head between his 


isn’t he ? ” As she smiled acquiescence he 
continued, reflectively: “I stand between 
him and many things that men value, and 
our marriage, Joan, must have made a 



difference, and yet he 
has always been the 
sunn: cheery, kind pal; 
and I could see that 
he was sorely con¬ 
cerned at our sleeping 
in this jolly old room. 
Well, tic is quite right 
about one thing—you 
must [mss the night in 
the dressing-room.'’ 

“ Oh, no.” 

“ Oh, yes. That 
absurd yarn about Sir 
Gideon Murgatroyd 
impressed you. E saw 
the pupils of your dear 
eyes dilating.” 

" I shall stay here 
with you, Arthur. Pop 
into the dressing-room, 
and let me get my 
things off.” 

“You are quite 
sure you don’t funk it 
a tiny bit ? ” 


AS HE SPOKE GEORGE POINTED DRAMATICALLY AT THE MIRROR.” 


hands, gazing deep into the hazel eyes which 
mirrored faithfully his image. Then he 
whispered : “ George is a good, kind fellow, 

voL jfiv,—e. 


“ Quite, quite sure.” 

She pushed him towards the door of the 
dressing-room, murmuring, “ I’m so sleepy.” 
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“ You’re a plucky darling ! If we both 

see something-” 

“ No such luck,” she replied, gaily. 

“ Shall I ring for your maid ? ” 

“ Don’t. I told her to go to bed, because,” 
she laughed softly, “ I want somebody else 
to brush my hair. Hurry up 1 ” 

He lingered for another moment, loath to 
leave her. 

“ The honeymoon was up yesterday,” she 
remarked. 

He replied fervently: “ An enchanting 

month, with nothing to mar it.” 

She sighed. 

“ A sigh, Joan ? Why ? ” 

She smiled at him reassuringly. “ I sighed, 
Arthur, because we have been almost too 
happy.” 

“ The honeymoon must go on.” 

She looked at him attentively. 

“ If it could-” 

Her charming face had grown serious, 
reflective, as if she were trying to analyse 
happiness. Profoundly in sympathy with 
her, he said, gravely: “ Do you doubt me 

or yourself ? ” 

“ As if I could doubt you ! ” 

He shifted uneasily beneath her tender 
glance, sensible that he stood upon a giddy 
pinnacle of her building, wearing a mantle of 
her fashioning. Tentatively he continued :— 
“ If I were other than what you think me 
to be ? ” 

His tone, rather than the words, puzzled 
her. But she said, proudly : “ I know my 
husband.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, as the slightly 
derisive smile flickered once more about his 
lips. 

“ Is it possible,” he asked, “ for even you 
to know the man as apart from his trappings ? 
Strip me of my position, my rank, and the 
good things that go with these. Can you 
see me without them ? ” 

“ It is difficult,” she admitted. “ Natu¬ 
rally, I am proud of those good things. They 
count, oh, yes, but they can be counted also— 
turned into pounds, shillings, and pence. 
What remains under the trappings is above 
price, far beyond my reckoning.” 

She spoke so simply, with such sincerity 
and feeling, that he was deeply moved. He 
kissed her with an odd fierceness, exclaiming : 
“ Tor Heaven’s sake don’t mount me on a 
pedestal ! Now I shall leave you alone 
for a few minutes with a clear conscience, 
because we have George’s solemn assurance 
that nothing happens when the lights are on.” 
He went into his dressing-room. Lady 
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Rochford began to take off her ornaments, 
the diamonds and pearls which were part of 
his trappings, historic jewels worn by genera¬ 
tions of women who had married into an 
ancient and honourable house. Having done 
this, she examined herself in the mirror, 
smiling because she knew that trinkets added 
nothing to her attractiveness. But she 
remarked that the surface of the mirror was 
dull and slightly damp. She beheld a blurred 
image. With her pocket-handkerchief she 
wiped the glass, and, not quite satisfied, 
struck a match and lit the candles which 
stood upon each side of the mirror. Then 
she went back to the dressing-table. As she 
approached it both candles flickered and went 
out. The sudden extinguishing provoked a 
startled exclamation, a penetrating “ Oh ! ” 
Her husband opened the dressing-room door 
and saw her staring at the candles. 

“ Anything wrong ? ” he asked. 

“ Please don’t make fun of me. I lit those 
candles—and—and—they went out.” 

“ And you screamed.” 

“ Arthur—I didn’t. But it is— odd.” 

“ Odd ? Nothing odd that I can see. 
These old manor houses are confoundedly 
draughty, and the curtains of that window 
are not drawn. I’ll light the candles so that 
they won’t go out. Where are the matches ? ’ ’ 

She handed the box to him, and he noticed 
that her fingers were trembling. Very care¬ 
fully he lighted the candles, allowing a little 
melted wax to drip from each. They burned 
clearly and steadily. 

“ There ! I’ll bet you sixpence that they 
don’t go out.” 

Lady Rochford was staring at the mirror. 
She touched it with the tip of a finger, saying, 
nervously:— 

“ I noticed just now that the glass seemed 
damp, so I wiped a few inches of it. 1 see 
that it has clouded over again.” 

“ Of course it’s damp. Let me wipe it.” 

He fetched a towel and scrubbed it 
thoroughly. 

“ It’s dry enough now.” 

He turned as he spoke, and saw that she 
was very pale. In his kindest, most per¬ 
suasive manner he said :— 

“ Look here, Joan, you are frightened, you 
poor little dear! Take what you want for 
the night and nip into the dressing-room.” 

She shook her head valiantly. 

“ Good Lord ! You’re trembling, merely 
because two candles have flickered out—the 
most natural thing in the world.” 

He had his back to the chimneypiece as 
he spoke, and was smiling at his wife. She 
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faltered: “ Arthur — they have gone out 
again.” 

He swung round. 

“ By Jove, so they have ! ” 

He spread out his hands, feeling for some 
draught, some intermittent current of air. 

“ Is the window open ? ” 

“ No. Arthur—I am frightened. See, the 
mirror is quite dull again. Oh, I can’t stand 
it! ” 

He replied, soothingly : “ Of course you 
can’t.” 

Then, without another word, he crossed to 
the bed, taking from it the nightgown and 
dressing-gown that lay upon it. Smilingly 
he placed these upon her arm, patting her 
shoulder. 

“ No arguments ! You pop off. I’ll stick 
this out alone.” 

“ Arthur, please come with me.” 

“ I couldn’t face George’s grin to-morrow. 
Off you go ! ” 

Gently but masterfully he half pushed 
her towards the dressing-room. Upon the 
threshold she murmured :— 

“ Will you call me if anything does 
happen ? ” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“ I won’t go till you promise.” 

“ I promise.” 

He kissed her and shut the door between 
them. For a few seconds he stood still, 
examining carefully every object in the room. 
He saw that the fire had burned low, and was 
about to replenish it when his face hardened. 
Beholding his face at this moment, none 
could have doubted that here was a man of in¬ 
flexible resolution. He walked swiftly to the 
door leading into the passage and switched off 
the electric light. The room became dark, but 
there was light enough from the window and 
the smouldering logs to see the mirror. He 
sat down opposite to it, staring at its surface, 
conscious of an intense mental alertness, a 
quickening of all the senses. He could hear, 
for example, the ticking of his watch, and he 
could smell what he had not yet noticed—a 
faint but unmistakable odour of drugs, an 
odour disagreeable but antiseptic, which 
suggested the cool, clean wards of a hospital. 

A minute or so may have passed. And then 
he made an odd discovery. The ticking 
became louder and more insistent. He put 
his hand into his waistcoat-pocket, to find 
that the watch was not there. And at once 
he remembered that he had laid it upon the 
table in the dressing-room. And the ticking 
was that of a clock. But no clock was in 
the room. Also the odour of carbolic acid 
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became stronger. The co-ordination of this 
double appeal to the senses brought to mind a 
painful scene—a death-bed. He had watched 
the slow passing of one very dear to him, of 
one sunk into the merciful oblivion of coma. 
He had sat during many hours waiting for the 
inevitable change, with faculties dulled by 
sorrow, with senses that recorded two things 
alone—the solemn tick of a clock and the 
pungent odour of a strong antiseptic. 

Suddenly a third sense was tremendously 
affected. The surface of the mirror became 
brighter, and then amorphous shadows 
passed across it. Rochford leaned forward. 
The vision inspired in him amazement, 
anguish, and, finally, terror. A cry broke 
from him. 

Instantly the door of the dressing-room 
opened, and Lady Rochford entered. She 
saw that her husband was sitting huddled up 
on the couch at the foot of the bed. He had 
covered his face with his hands. She heard 
a sob of horror and pain, and realized that he 
was oblivious of her presence. Instinctively 
she glanced at the mirror. The light from 
the dressing-room illumined it clearly, and 
she could see reflected in it the door leading 
to the passage, a tall chest of drawers, the 
edge of the crimson hangings, and nothing 
more. She touched Rochford’s shoulder, 
calling him by name. 

“ Arthur ! What have you seen ? ” 

At her touch he shuddered ; at her voice 
he stood up, still trembling. 

“ I saw—I saw-” 

“ What ? ” 

With a violent effort he regained control 
of his limbs and features. In a chill, dull 
voice he answered :— 

“ I can’t tell you.” 

“ But—you must” 

Her voice rang out imperatively. He 
became oddly sensible that she seemed 
larger, a woman grown to her full stature, 
his equal in mind and body, possibly the 
stronger personality of the two. Then the 
strength that informed her voice, the virtue 
that beamed in her fine eyes, seemed to pass 
into him. He drew himself up, speaking 
slowly, but with dignity. 

“ I have seen nothing, Joan, except the 
disordered fancies of a mind less sane than I 
had supposed it to be.” He paused for a 
moment, and as she said nothing he added, 
decisively : “ To-morrow I shall put myself 
into the hands of a doctor.” 

“ You tell me that you have seen nothing ? ” 

“ Nothing which cannot be explained.” 

“ Then please explain it to me.” 
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His eyes met hers with a certain defiance* 
Very steadily they gazed at each other. 
Fear seemed to have left her, and colour 
had flowed back into her cheeks* Far other- 


she was on her knees beside him, the minis¬ 
tering angel, aflame to console, thinking only 
of his wounds, not her own. But she per¬ 
ceived, with an ever-increasing dismay, that 



** ARTHUR ? WHAT HAVE YOU SKE.N ?” 


wise was it with him* She saw* the sweat 
break upon his forehead ; his eyes fell 
moodily as he said , listlessly r— 

“ I can't explain, ,s 

“ You mean—is it possible ?—that vou 
won't ? ” 

u Joan, for pity 's sake don't torment me, 17 
He sank back upon the sofa. Instantly 
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her whispered words of love, her tender 
caresses, evoked no response. He sat im¬ 
passive beneath them. She rose from her 
knees. 

Arthur *’—her voice was soft, but clear— 
is this horror, for it is a horror, going to 
stand between our love for each other ? * r 
He repeatfi<§ithffl frondis stammeringly :— 
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“ Our l-love for each other ? ” 

“ Dearest, there can be no perfect love 
without trust. I entreat you to trust me.” 

He remained silent, looking at the mirror, 
not at her. She whispered: “Do you see 
anything now ? ” 

“ Nothing, nothing. What I saw, Joan, 
was a memory visualized, a very poignant 
memory. That is all.” 

“ A memory ? May I not share that 
memory ? ” 

“ Not yet,” he faltered. 

“ The memory, you say, was visualized in 
that glass, a memory which seems to have 
affected you most terribly. And you, the 
sanest, the coolest of men, talk to me of a 
disordered mind. I refuse to believe that 
your mind is disordered. You saw some¬ 
thing in that mirror. You saw what others 
have seen.” 

“ No, positively no! Others have not 
seen what I thought I saw.” 

“ Sir Gideon Murgatroyd saw something; 
Mr. Sinclair saw something. Now, I have a 
suggestion to make: I will sit beside you on 
this sofa, and in the darkness I will gaze with 
you into that mirror. Then, if I do not see 
what you see, I shall know that your mind is 
disordered. What do you say ? ” 

“ It would be a real test,” he answered, 
slowly. 

She seated herself beside him. 

“ Please turn out the lights.” 

For the second time her courage infused 
energy and courage into him. He seemed to 
have recovered his self-control as he said, 
tenderly:— 

“ Joan, are you strong enough for such a 
test ? Is it fair on you ? ” 

“ Nothing else will satisfy me. Turn out 
the electrics ! ” 

“ If you should see what terrified me ? ” 

“ We should see it together. I am not 
afraid any longer. Perhaps my love for you 
has cast out my fear.” 

He took her hand and kissed it. 

“ So be it,” he said, solemnly. 

He left her rigidly upright on the sofa, and 
walked towards the door. But he paused 
at the corner of the great bed and turned. 
When he spoke she noted that his voice was 
quietly normal, but she marked an inflection 
of entreaty in the familiar tones, a supplica¬ 
tion almost, both new and strange. 

“ I want to make a sort of bargain with 
you.” 

“ A bargain—with me ? ” 

“ If nothing comes of this experience, and 
I feel a conviction that nothing will come of 


it, will you let matters rest as they are ? 
Will you believe, as I believe, that I have 
suffered from some monstrous nightmare ? ” 

“ You called it a memory just now.” 

“ A nightmare is a memory distorted.” 
He continued, with greater urgency : “ Even 
you, Joan, might shrink from telling me some 
horrid dream, some appalling vision of night 
and darkness from which you have waked 
shuddering with terror, the greater because 
you were unable to define it.” 

She answered him frankly, without hesita¬ 
tion. 

“ If we see nothing, Arthur, I shall share 
with you the conviction that we have let 
our imaginations run amok to-night, and I 
consent to let the matter rest there; on the 
other hand-” 

“ Yes ? ” 

“ If—if that mirror reveals to both of us 
something, anything, beyond the reflections 
we see there now, you must promise to share 
with me, as I promise to share with you, the 
burden of that revelation.” 

“ You will see nothing,” he said, hastily. 

The slight emphasis on the personal pro¬ 
noun escaped her. 

“ If I see nothing,” she replied, “ I shall 
ask no more questions.” 

He walked to the door and switched off 
the light. 

II. 

Rochford came back to his wife and sat 
down. She slipped her hand into his, and 
noticed how cold his hand was compared 
with her own. In the dim firelight she could 
see that his gaze was fixed upon the mirror, 
in which, so far as she was aware, no change 
had as yet taken place. She felt no fear for 
herself, absorbed by anxiety for her husband. 
She stole another glance at his face, white 
and rigid w'ith concentration. And then 
suddenly his grasp tightened. 

“ Do you hear anything P ” he whispered. 

She listened. Yes, she could hear a faint 
droning. 

“ Do you hear a clock ticking ? ” he asked. 

“ No ; I hear a sound like the humming of 
bees.” 

“ Joan, can you smell anything ? ” 

“ Yes, I do smell something.” 

“ What ? ” 

“ It is quite fragrant.” 

“ Fragrant ? ” He spoke irritably. “ It 
is an abominable odour of drugs.” 

“ Oh, no ! I smell lavender, the scent of a 
lovely garden in September. Ah ! ” 

The exclamation fell sharply from her. The 
surface of the minor had become luminous. 
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Unconsciously she withdrew her hand and 
leaned forward, her lips parted, her bosom 
rising and falling with excitement. 

“ You see something ? ” he said, hoarsely. 

Her voice was steadier than his as she 
answered : “ Yes, I see the garden of my old 
home.” 

“ I see a room—a bedroom.” 

“ Arthur, it’s a garden. Surely you see 
what I see ? ” 

He made no reply, leaning forward, peering 
into the mysterious glass which revealed to 
each a vision so different. The woman 
gasped. 

“ What do you see now, Joan ? ” 

She answered constrainedly : “ The face 
of a man.” 

“ You are sure that it is not the face of a 
woman ? ” 

“ Absolutely.” Her voice quavered oddly, 
and she wondered whether her husband could 
hear the beating of her heart. Fear possessed 
her. In a moment she knew that she would 
scream. 

“ A woman’s face is staring at me,” muttered 
Rochford. “ She is beckoning—beckoning.” 

He rose up and moved a step nearer to the 
chimneypiece, holding out his hands, speaking 
in a low voice broken by emotion, speaking 
not to his wife, but to the face in the mirror. 

“ I promised—yes, I promised.” 

At his voice, hardly recognizable, a palsy 
shook her limbs. She desired to move, but 
could not. Her tongue defied the craving to 
scream. 

Rochford had moved nearer to the mirror. 
She could hear him speaking in the same 
hoarse whisper, but his words were inarticu¬ 
late. Moreover, to her eyes the glass had 
grown dull; the vision had faded. The 
significance of what she had seen ceased to 
challenge her attention. She became absorbed 
in watching the man she loved, who of a sudden 
seemed remote from and alien to her. Domi¬ 
nating these confused impressions was the 
yearning to break the spell, to tear him from 
that unknown woman with whom he was 
pleading desperately as if for his very life. 

“ Oh,” she exclaimed, “ I can’t bear it any 
longer! ” 

When she spoke power returned to her limbs. 
She rose to her feet as he turned to confront 
her, and for an instant they stared in silence 
deep into each other’s souls. Upon each face 
terror had convulsed the features, an evil 
fear of—what ? She hardly recognized him. 
He gazed at her defiantly, almost savagely, 
with a frowning interrogation, discovering in 
her some strange woman. It may have been 


the effect of the dim light, but the clear 
pallor of his skin had become a dingy yellow, 
as if the vital fluid had ceased to circulate. 
The crowning horror to her was the certainty 
that some devil possessed and was tearing him. 

She moved swiftly to the door and switched 
on the electric current. Rochford passed his 
hand across his eyes and laughed derisively. 
Then he said :— 

“ What did you see in that cursed glass ? ” 

“ I will tell you everything.” 

“ You told me that you saw a man.” 

“ Yes” 

He seized her hand. 

“ I can guess what you saw. When we 
became engaged, when I kissed you, you 
swore that I was the first. Was I ? Was I ? ” 
he repeated, fiercely, as she remained silent. 

“ N-no,” she faltered. 

“ Then you—you lied to me ? ” 

She raised her eyes to his. 

“ I lied to you, Arthur, because I loved you 
so much.” 

“ Go on. What else did you see ? ” 

“ Something that happened two years ago. 
I was walking in the garden at home, picking 
lavender. A man was stopping in the house, 
an old friend of the family, somebody I 
trusted as I trusted my father. I was only 
seventeen, an innocent child. He kissed me.” 

“ And then ? ” 

“ He kissed me brutally. I tore myself 
away from him ; I rushed to my room ; I 
scrubbed my lips, but the stain remained. 
It was horrible ! The awful thing to me was 
that he, my father’s friend, had done it. 
And when you asked me if a man had ever 
kissed my lips with passion, I—I lied to you. 
I couldn’t tell you the humiliating, shameful 
truth.” 

“ Is that—all ? ” 

“ All ? ” she repeated, unable to interpret 
the expression upon his face. 

“ A man kissed you.” 

“ A man ? He was a beast.” 

Rochford laughed, and the laugh relieved 
the tension, because it was entirely mirthful. 
He became himself again. 

“ Joan, dear, what an absolutely idiotic 
story ! ” 

“ But I lied about it to you, and that lie 
has rankled. I have thought of it a thousand 
times.” 

“ You scrubbed your dear little lips, but 
the stain remained. I know how to remove 
it, you fond, foolish woman.” 

Still holding her hand, he drew her 
towards him. She released herself gently, 
but inexorably. 
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** One moment, Arthur. I have told you 
what was a great shame and misery to me, 
although it appears negligible to you. Now 
it is your turn. What did you see in that 
mirror ? ” 

“ Joan, don't ask me, I entreat you,” 

“ You promised,” 

* £ 1 beseech you to release me from that 
promise* I saw what you saw, what Murga- 


the family honours, a certain lucidity of 
speech had distinguished him. 

“ It has been held by wiser men than I 
that nothing is destroyed irrevocably, that— 
given the right conditions—what has been 
may be reproduced again, a theory which 
explains many mysteries transcending ordi¬ 
nary experience* The mystery of that 
mirror may lie in us. It would seem that 
the persons who have gazed into it, under 
certain conditions, have beheld some scene 
in their previous lives which they have 
believed to be buried in their own hearts. 


“[ PROMISED—YES, I 
PROMISED *” 


troyd saw—a scene out of a past that I had The natural solution is that the w p hoie thing 

thought buried.” He continued hurriedly, is an effect of conscience.” 

dreading an interruption, although he selected “ There is more than that, Arthur*” 

his words with care. As a debater in the Possibly, ,-^p.w it .was made I cannot 
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and transmitters of the Marconi instruments 
are made.” 

“ And I do not care,” she said, sharply. 
“ What concerns me vitally is this: our 
happiness is at stake.” 

“ Our happiness ? ” 

“ I am no longer a child, but a woman, 
Arthur, with a woman’s passionate love and 
a woman’s jealousy. You saw a woman’s 
face in that glass ; you spoke to a woman in 
words I couldn’t hear, in words broken by 
intense emotion.” 

He passed his hand across his forehead. 

“ Did I ? I don’t remember.” 

“ I shared a past with you that I loathed. 
Share your past with me, even if you loved 
it.” 

He opened his lips to speak, and then 
closed them. She came nearer, moved by 
his distress, but determined to hold him to 
his pledge. 

“ Was that woman very dear to you, 
Arthur ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

He spoke curtly, but not harshly, and his 
expression softened. 

“ Oh ! ” 

Ingenuously she put her hand to her heart, 
wounded the more deeply because he appeared 
to be unconscious of the pain his admission 
inflicted. She detected tears in his eyes. 

“ Who was this woman ? ” 

“ She is dead. Ask me no more, dearest. 
My secret is not what you think it to be.” 

She hesitated, completely puzzled by his 
manner, by his strange air of detachment. 
Tom by conflicting emotions, she muttered :— 

“ Can you swear that this secret is no 
concern of mine ? ” 

He did not answer. 

“ Ah ! you can’t. If you could I would 
leave it at that willingly, gladly ; but it does 
concern me.” 

“ It does,” he admitted, reluctantly. 

“ Directly or indirectly ? ” 

“ Directly and indirectly.” 

“ Arthur, you must share it with me.” 

She laid her hand gently upon his arm, 
constraining him to sit down beside her. 
Then she slipped her hand into his with a 
pretty confidence, and a faint beguiling smile 
upon her lips. He said, vehemently :— 

“ This secret has been a dreadful burden 
to me. It will hurt you cruelly; more— 
alter your life.” 

“ I want to share all your burdens.” 

She pressed closer to him, trying to make 
him understand that no woman, dead or 
alive, could come between them. He 


returned the tender pressure, staring intently 
at her face, as he said :— 

“ The woman I saw in that mirror was my 
mother.” 

“ Your mother ! ” 

“ I have never talked to you about my 
mother.” 

“ That has hurt me a little.” 

“ We were tremendous pals. I regarded 
her as a kind, sympathetic elder sister. She 
knew me in and out. I thought that I knew 
her.” 

He paused, turning his eyes from his wife, 
who said, gently: “ I have heard her called 
a saint.” 

He continued slowly: “ One subject 

between us was barred. She never mentioned 
my father. As you know, she was separated 
from him. I had to spend part of my holi¬ 
days at Rochford, a week here and there. I 
loved the place, but I hated the owner of it.” 

“ My poor Arthur ! ” 

“ I remember thinking as a boy that it 
would be horrible to grow up like him. 
Later, after I left Eton, I discovered that he 
had been brutal to her. She could have 
divorced him, but she wouldn’t. You spoke 
of her just now as a saint. Saints are often 
made out of sinners. When my mother lay- 
dying she sent for me. I was abroad, and I 
arrived only just in time. She could hardly 
speak; but she had lingered on in terrible 
pain to whisper the truth to me. She told 
me that I was not the son of the late Lord 
Rochford.” 

“ What ? ” 

“ The real Lord Rochford is George.” 

“ Good heavens ! ” 

“ My mother entreated me to abandon a 
name that wasn’t mine, to give up the old 
place and all that went with it, and I— 
Heaven help me !—I—I ” 

“ You refused ? ” 

“ No ; I pledged myself to do as she asked.” 

He rose abruptly, walked to the chimney- 
piece, and gazed into the surface of the 
mirror, now dull again. His wife covered 
her face with her hands, trying to realize 
what he had said, to see him as he stood con¬ 
fessed, a man without a name, without trap¬ 
pings other than those he had taken from the 
lawful heir. 

“ Why did you break that pledge ? ” 

Without looking round, he answered dully : 
“ For the same reason that made you hide 
your absurd little secret from me—because 
I loved you, because I feared to lose you.” 

“ I understand.” 

“ I woniffii wn&tlfeV you can ? And you 
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may be sure that the devil furnished me with 
other excellent reasons for holding my tongue. 
George has plenty of money. And I told 
myself that a promise extorted by the dying 
from the living is a pledge not binding. I 
would have promised anything to save her 
pain. Afterwards I comforted myself with 
the reflection that I was cherishing her good 
name. Everybody loved and honoured her ; 
everybody knew that my reputed father had 
behaved like a brute to her. 

“ I always wondered,” she said, softly, “ how 
you could be his son.” 

She rose swiftly, clasping him in her arms, 
pulling his head down to hers, kissing his lips 
fervently. 

“ It makes no difference to my love for you.” 
“ You sweet woman ! ” 

Unmistakable joy animated his voice. He 
began to kiss her hair, her eyes, her cheeks 
in a passion of emotion. She returned his 
ardent caresses, clinging to him, whispering 
again and again that she was his eternally, 
and that he was hers till death and after 
death. When these first ardours had 
passed, she exclaimed, triumphantly:— 

“ You thought that your position counted 
with me ; others thought so too.” 

“ You are simply wonderful ! ” 

“ When will you tell George ? ” 

He stood back from her, the light fading 
out of his eyes. 

“ Tell George ? Do you want me to tel’ 
George ? ” 

“ Is anything>£lse possible ? ” 

“ That seems almost impossible. Am I not 
the better man?” He continued, quickly: 
“ George will remain what he is to-day, a 
fox-hunting squire, addicted to the pleasures 
of the chase—and the table. I ”—he drew 
himself up—“ well, you know what I have 
done with another’s birthright.” 

“ It is another's birthright.” 

“ Joan, I shouldered that responsibility 
when I married you. It is mine, not 
yours.” 

“ Half of it is mine now.” 

“ But the cost of renunciation to you ! ” 

“ Nothing counts with me in comparison 
with your honour.” 

“ My honour ? Isn’t it rather late in the 
day to speak of that ? ” 

“ You told me, but you have no intention 
of telling George ? ” 

“ You insisted on sharing this secret.” 

She had thought that the battle was over ; 
it had only just begun. She essayed a flight 
into the future, beating her wings against a 

gale, peering into the darkness, seeking some 
VoL xlv.-a 


ark of refuge. She heard him saying, 
hoarsely:— 

“ You could never stand the exposure.” 

Desperately she clutched him. 

“ Never mind about my standing it. Could 
you stand it ? ” 

He replied, evasively : “ Not if it affected 
you—I am convinced of that.” 

The flash of this conviction seemed to 
illuminate new and strange vistas down 
which she wandered with him, a nobleman 
noble only by virtue of appearance, really a 
nobody, in her eyes and his own contemptibly 
nameless. 

“ Arthur, I thought I saw you clearly just 
now, but you are blurred again. Are you 
thinking of yourself or of me ? ” 

“ I’m thinking of you.” 

“ If it had not been for me you would have 
kept your promise to your mother ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Are you quite, quite sure of that ? ” 

“1 think so.” 

But she realized that he was not quite 
sure, a perception which gave her pause. 
He added, hesitatingly :— 

“ Legally, I am Lord Rochfqrd.” 

“ What do you mean by legally ? ” 

“ The law recognizes a child bom in wedlock 
as legitimate. For instance, if the late Lord 
Rochford had declared that I was not his son, 
and brought the matter into court, the law. 
would have sustained my legitimacy, unless his 
declaration had been fortified by overwhelm¬ 
ing proofs. However, he believed me to be 
his son. Our position, you must understand, 
is unassailable.” 

“ From without.” 

“ I might plead that my mother was dying, 
so prostrated by suffering as to be hardly 
responsible.” 

“ Arthur, you don’t plead that, do you ? ” 

“ I don’t. But I might—you might.” 

The temptation gripped her savagely, with 
a force that made her turn faint. Her own 
people had never suffered the pinch of 
poverty; on the other hand, they had 
never been rich. Ends were carefully adjusted 
to means. 

“ I suppose we should be very poor,” she 
faltered. 

“ I inherit a few hundreds a year from my 
mother. Only yesterday George told me 
that he was glad he had escaped my responsi¬ 
bilities.” 

“ I feel as if I was suffocating; and yet, 
and yet, I am thankful that you told me.” 

“ The decision shall rest with you.” 

“ Is that quite fair on me ? ” 
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iC I think so”—he spoke judicially— 
Cfi because you have most to lose. The things 
you will have to surrender are dear to all 
women. 1 pledge myself to abide by your 
decision.” 

She flashed a hunted glance upon him, but 
he turned his head aside and sat down. The 
sparkle of her diamond ornaments arrested 
attention. She loved these pretty things, 
but nearly all of them were heirlooms. The 
colour flowed into her pale cheeks as she 
remembered that she might bear children. 
She tried to compute the effect of straitened 
means upon them. Then she looked at the 
mirror, and a curious whim seized her. 

“ Don’t move/* she said to her husband. 
“ I want to consult that.” 

She switched off the 
lights and stood in front 
of the glass, waiting for a 
change that never came, 

“ Do you see anything? ” 
he whispered, 

“ Nothing.” 

She knew that she would 
see nothing, if she waited 
till Doomsday, The mirror 
had revealed her own soul 
and his. The evil that 
may be comprehended in 
a lie had filled her with 
terror. The same effect 
was produced in him. She 
grasped what is perhaps 
the divinest of all truths, 
the real attribute of the 
soul, its faculty of reflect¬ 
ing and transmitting light. 

The mind might blunder 
and grope in obscurity; 
it might—how often it 
did ! — be inspired with 
craven fear of the soul, 
unwilling to face its blind¬ 
ing radiance. Thus it had 
been with him and her. 

Bu t hence forward she 
would know positively that 
happiness could not be 
achieved by the mind ; it 
depended wholly upon the 
soul, upon the light, lack¬ 
ing which it must be ex¬ 
tinguished ; and then the 
baser weeds of the human 
heart would flourish 
monstrously in darkness 
and silence. 

She wondered afterwards 


how much time had passed while she stood 
at the parting of the ways, looking down 
in horror, looking up in ecstasy, conscious in 
every fibre of her being that her souPs 
verdict had been delivered* 

She walked swiftly to the door and switched 
on the light. Her husband stood up, staring 
at her face, as if it were the face of an angel. 
She pressed the electric bell communicating 
with George’s room, and in the distance the 
vibrating tinkle was plainly heard, 

“ I have rung for George/ 1 she said, slowly. 
11 You must tell him everything to-night,” 

“ To-night ? ” 

“ I love you —the man, not the inheritor of 
a great name. I am glad that I can prove 
my love ; glad that my love, which drove you 
to dishonour, can lift you 
out of it and above it. 
Redeem your pledge, if 
you love me truly, and I 
shall be the happiest wife 
in England. Bury your 
secret in my heart, and 
of all women I shall be 
the most miserable and 
forlorn.” 

As she finished speak¬ 
ing he caught her in his 
arms, and she saw him— 
unblurred, 

“ My God,” he ex- 
c 1 a i m e d, passionately, 
“ how I’ll work for you ! ” 
** Well work together,” 
George came hurrying 
in 7 his red face crimson 
with excitement, his 
slightly prominent blue 

eyes bulging out of his 
head. 

" You rang ? 15 
“ Yes.” 

“Seen anything 
spooky ?" 

Arthur an- 
„ swered slowly: 

“I have seen 
what any man 
may see without 
y looking into any 

mirror except his 
own soul. We 
shall sleep sound 
enough in that 
old bed, but not 
till I have told 
you something.” 
Then he told it. 
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DREAMS: 

The Latest Views of Science. 


By WILLIAM BROWN, M.A., D.Sc.. 

Head of the Psychological ‘Department, King's College, University of London. 

Illustrated fcy Vernon Anson. 


HE meaning of dreams has 
exercised man’s imagination 
throughout the ages, and may 
with some plausibility be 
regarded as the first question 
which the human mind set to 
itself in the earliest dawn of 
reason on our planet. Among the ancients 
the explanation most readily accepted was 
that dreams, in many if not in all cases, were 
revelations of a superior power, the voice of 
a god or demon, imparting to the dreamer 
knowledge of things future or far distant 
which he could not acquire by his own unaided 
faculties. However absurd a dream might 
superficially appear, interpretation according 
to the right “ code ” of symbolism was 
considered capable of giving it sense. In 
modem times, however, the theory that is 
on the whole most popular is one which 
denies all meaning to dreams, and regards 
them as merely the confused and jumbled 
reappearance during sleep of memories belong¬ 
ing to the person’s past history, strung together 
in any chance order. At least, this is the 
theory adopted by many so-called scientists 
who do not happen to have studied this 
particular problem scientifically. 

These two views are the extremes between 
which the manifold opinions held by modern 
thinkers will be found to oscillate. Some¬ 
where between them, no doubt, the truth 
must lie. It is quite possible that no one 
explanation will suffice for all cases, but that 
different types of dreams require different 
theories to explain them. In any case, one 
is now able to limit the possibilities within 
fixed bounds, thanks to the careful scientific 
research that has been done in connection 
with the subject during quite recent years. 
Not only have trained scientists observed 
and recorded their dreams with great accuracy 
over long stretches of time ; they have also 
studied dreams experimentally, by delibe¬ 
rately interfering with a person’s sleep in 
certain ways and noting the effect on his 
dreams. The object of the present article 


is to state the more important of these 
scientifically-ascertained facts in simple lan¬ 
guage, to describe several important theories 
that have been suggested in recent years, 
giving actual dreams as examples, and to 
indicate what seems to be the most probable 
explanation of dreams in the light of our 
present knowledge. Since the explanation 
of dreams given quite recently by Professor 
Sigmund Freud, of Vienna, is exceptionally 
original, as well as being highly ingenious and 
interesting, much space will be devoted to 
the description and explanation of this theory. 
Even if it is not the entire truth about dreams, 
there is little doubt that it contains a great 
part of the truth. 

Almost all scientific observers agree that 
the materials of which dreams are made are 
memories of past experiences of the individual. 
Curiously enough, the memories that occur 
most frequently are those of the previous 
day and those of early childhood. The former 
class are to be found in every dream, and are 
probably an essential condition to its forma¬ 
tion ; the latter (recollections of childhood) 
seem to be of even greater importance, since 
they contribute much of the hidden meaning 
of the dream. In many cases where the 
incidents of a dream seem to be entirely 
unfamiliar it has been shown by careful 
investigation that they correspond to actually 
experienced events that have escaped the 
memory of the waking self. Delboeuf records 
an interesting example of this. In 1862 he 
dreamt that he found two lizards in the snow. 
He took them up, warmed them, and placed 
them in a hole in a wall, together with a 
small fern, which he knew they liked to eat. 
The name of this fern seemed in his dream to 
be Asplenium rula muralis. Later on in his 
dream he saw two other lizards come and eat 
the remains of the fern, and then a whole 
host of lizards coming to the wall in a long 
procession which covered the entire street. 
On awaking he could not remember ever to 
have heard the name of the fern of his dream, 
although he discovered that a fern called 
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Asplmium ruta muraria really existed. Sixteen 
years later, however, he happened to be turning 
over the pages of a friend’s album of dried 
flowers, and to his surprise came across the 
very fern, with the Latin name written under¬ 
neath in his own handwriting . He then 
remembered that in i 860 , two years before 
the dream, he had met the sister of this friend, 
and to please her had written the Latin names 
under the various plants in her album at 
the dictation of a botanist. Fifteen years 
after the dream he also discovered the source 
of the lizard procession in an old illustrated 
paper, dated 1861 , which, as a regular sub¬ 
scriber, he must have seen, Innumerable 
cases of a similar nature are on record, and 
go to show how remarkably heightened the 
memory may be in dreams. They also warn 
us not too rashly to believe that incidents in 
a dream which seem entirely new are really so. 

Another characteristic of the memory in 
dreams is that it chooses incidents that in the 
waking life are the most unimportant and 
trivial, and passes over events that have 
absorbed the dreamer's attention during the 
day. This is especially the case with regard 
to the parts of the dream originating in the 
events of the previous day. Indeed* upon 
this fact has been built the theory that 
dreaming is to be explained as the method 


which the mind employs for eliminating or 
“ excreting ” the unimportant incidents of the 
day, which if left in the mind would disturb 
its normal functions. 

A very remarkable feature of dreams is 
the apparent speed w r ith which they occur. 
A fraction of a second may suffice for quite 
a long and complicated dream. The classical 
instance of this is a dream recorded by 
Maury. Maury dreamt that he w'as living 
in Paris at the time of the French Revolu¬ 
tion; that, after many adventures, he was 
eventually arrested and brought before a 
tribunal consisting of Robespierre, Marat, 
Fouquier-Tinville, and the rest, was cross- 
questioned, and eventually condemned to 
death. Accompanied by an innumerable 
crowd of people, he proceeds to the scaffold, 
the executioner bind:? him to the plank, the 
knife falls, he feels his head severed from his 
body, and—w F akes up terror-stricken, to 
find that the curtain-pole of his bed has fallen 
across his neck. If the facts are correct, it 
would seem that this complicated dream 
took place between the moment that the 
curtain-pole fell and the moment the dreamer 
aw f okc. But another explanation of this 
and similar dreams is possible, as we shall 
presently Original from 
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the d r e a m 
adapts itself 
to the nature 
of the waking 
stimulus*and 
yet how di¬ 
vergent the 
dreams may 
be which on 
different 
occasions 
end with the 
same waking 
stimulus, 

Hildebrand t 
gives three 
striking ex¬ 
amples of 
dreams 
brought t o 
an end (or 
aroused ?) by 
an alarum- 
clock* In 
the first the 
dreamer is 
sau n taring 
through the 
fields on a 
beau ti f u 1 
spring morn¬ 
ing, meets 
people walk¬ 
ing in their 
best clothes, 
prayer - book 
in hand, and 
r e m e m bers 
that it is 
Easter Day, 

Eventual 1 y 
reaching a 
village 
church* he 
rests in the 

churchyard to cool himself* and hears the 
bell-ringer slowly mount the rickety stairs 
of the steeple. After an appreciable pause 
the bell begins to move and sends out a clear 
note, which quickly changes to a harsh 
clamour, and he awakes to hear the alarum- 
clock. In another dream k is the depths of 
winter, snow lies deep on the ground, he pre¬ 
pares for a sleigh-ride. The sleigh is at the 
door. He dons fur coat and cap, mounts, 
and, after a few moments’ delay, during w'hich 
the horses paw the ground with impatience* 
shakes the reins. The horses bound forward, 
the sleigh-bells tinkle—then the note changes* 


“THE CURTAIN-POLE OF HIS UEI> HAD FALLEN ACLOSS II IS NECK. 


and he awakes to the sound of the alarum- 
clock. In a third dream he sees a maid¬ 
servant carrying a tall pile of plates from the 
kitchen, and calls out: “ Be careful ; they 
will fall! ’* The maid ignores his warning* 
stumbles on the threshold, he sees the column 
sway in the air and then fall with a crash, and 
he awakes—again to hear the alarum-clock. 
One is tempted to conclude from these 
instances that the dreams were produced by 
the waking stimulus, and were so many 
unsuccessful attempts of the drowsy con¬ 
sciousness to perceive and interpret the 
nature of this intruding stimulus. In fact. 
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Maury, Weygandt, and others have experi¬ 
mentally produced dreams in this way. 
Maury got someone to tickle him on the lips 
and nose with a feather while asleep- He 
dreamed of a frightful torture, in which a 
plaster mask was laid on his face and then 
torn away, dragging the skin with it- On 
another occasion water was dropped upon his 
forehead. He dreamt that he was in Italy 
and perspiring profusely from the heat; 
also that he was drinking the white wine of 
Qrvieto, 

These experi¬ 
ments are cer¬ 
tainly sufficient 
to show T how im¬ 
portant the wak¬ 
ing stimulus is in 
the production of 
dreams, but it 
needs little reflec¬ 
tion upon them 
to see that the 
state of the per¬ 
sons mind and 
brain at the 
moment is of at 
least equal im¬ 
portance. In 
every case the 
real explanation 
of the dream, if 
an explanation is 
demanded at all, 
must be looked 
for in the latter of 
these two factors. 

Professor Freud's 
theory of dreams 
does explain 
them in this 
way, and, conse¬ 
quently, is far 
more satisfactory 
than most other 
theories. But 
before describing 
this theory I 
must just mention another which, as it 
were, paves the way to Freud’s view. This 
is the theory of Schemer. Schemer held 
that dreams were due to organic sensations— 
f\c v sensations aroused by changes in the 
internal organs, such as the stomach, liver, 
heart, etc. These sensations are, of course, 
present during waking life, but in sleep, 
owing to the suppression of sensations of 
sight, hearing, etc,, they Income very much 
more prominent. The mind then reacts to 


(i HR SF.ES THE PLATES FALL WITH A CRASH. 


them “ symbolically/ 1 translating them into 
sensations of sight and touch which may 
correspond to their shape or represent them 
in some other plausible and metaphorical 
way. Thus, in a headache during sleep the 
head may be represented by a room with 
spiders crawling over the ceiling. The sensa¬ 
tions from the lungs, when pronounced, may 
be symbolized in the dream-consciousness by 
the roaring of a stove filled with flames. 
Persons suffering from heart-trouble may 

dream of driving 
sweating horses 
up a steep hill. 
Disturbances of 
inner sensations 
seem in this way 
not only to be 
symbolically 
transformed, but 
also to undergo a 
kind of psychical 
magnification. 
Dreams may thus 
in many cases act 
like a mental 
microscope, and 
reveal the earliest 
begi n n ings of 
mental or physi¬ 
cal disease which 
might otherwise 
escape the phy¬ 
sician’s notice. 
Aristotle was the 
first thinker to 
recognize this 
fact, and he em¬ 
phasized its im¬ 
portance as an 
aid in the diag- 
nos is of com¬ 
mencing disease. 

Freud's theory, 
put quite briefly, 
is that every 
dream represents 
the fulfilment of 
some wish. This wish-fulfilment in most 
cases occurs in a disguised form, and only 
becomes apparent after interpretation of the 
dream according to his method of psycho¬ 
analysis.” Freud draws an important dis¬ 
tinction between what he calls the “ manifest 
content ” and the “ latent content ” of a 
dream. The i( manifest contentis the dream 
as it appears for ordinary observation, and 
shows all the characteristics which we have 
enunttFatS&riVmf lin.-this^tide. That is, 
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PERSONS SUFFERING FROM HEART TROUBLE MAY DREAM OF DRIVING SWEATING 


HORSES UP A STEEP HILL 


Jl 


ft is shadowy, 
confused, 
seem i n g l y 
unintelligible, 
and is made 
up of elements 
that come 
from (in many 
cases) 1 o n g j 
forgotten in¬ 
cidents of the 
dreamer's past 
life. The differ¬ 
ent parts of the 
dream are 
joined t og ether 
in an appa* 
r e n 11 y arbi¬ 
trary manner- 
The i( latent 
content ” is 
the hidden 
meaning of the 
dream, and in 
every case re¬ 
presents the 
fulfilment of 
some wish. 

The wish often 
originates from 
the earliest 
years of one’s 
life and dis¬ 
guises itself in 
the fragment¬ 
ary memories 
of the previous 
day, although 
many wishes 
of one's recent 
life may also be represented in dreams. 
Often it is only upon analysis and in¬ 
terpretation of a dream that one becomes 
aware of the very existence of the wish, 
The wish exists in what is called the 
subconscious or unconscious part of the 
person's mental life, and may only come to 
the surface of the mind in this disguised form 
of a dream. Why should the wish be hidden 
or disguised in this way ? Because, says 
Freud, it is not in harmony with the ethical or 
conventional ideals of the waking life- Many 
wishes of early childhood are evidently of 
this nature, and therefore they have been 
" suppressed ” (but not annihilated) by the 
censor of the w'aking and conventional self. 
Even during sleep this censor still keeps 
watch over the mind, though not with the 
same alertness as in the daytime. The 
Digitized b y v. fOOQK 


forbidden wishes, which in waking life are 
kept out of consciousness altogether, find 
that they can evade the vigilance of the 
censor during sleep by disguising themselves 
—by assuming a symbolic dress patched 
up out of the neglected memories of the 
dreamer's recent experiences—and can so slip 
past into the half-light of dream consciousness. 
In order to overcome this resistance of the 
censor, it may be necessary for the wish to 
undergo great distortion. Feelings may be 
changed into their opposites, hostility repre¬ 
sented by apparent friendship and tenderness, 
pleasure by pain and anxiety ; unimportant 
details may be over-emphasized and the 
essential parts of the dream left in shade and 
obscurity. As the dreamer rouses and 
eventually wakes, the censor gains greater 
power and perspicacity, and does its best to 
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wipe out the traces of the dream altogether. 
This is Freud’s explanation of the remarkable 
rapidity with which most dreams are forgotten 
after waking. 

The wish may be of a quite innocuous 
nature, and yet appear in the dream in a 
disguised form. It is reported that Alexander 
the Great, when besieging Tyre (which was 
making such a stubborn resistance that he 
despaired of taking it), dreamt one night 
that he saw a satyr dancing on his shield. 
An astrologer, Aristandros, who happened to 
be in his train, interpreted this dream as 
meaning that he would take Tyre, since 
“ saturos ,” the Greek for satyr, could be split 
up into “ sa Turos,” which equals “ Tyre is 
thine.” Encouraged by the dream, Alexander 
pressed the siege with great vigour, and quickly 
took the town. This example is a yery neat 
illustration of Freud’s theory, and also shows 
the play-upon words which is so frequent a 
way in which wish-fulfilments are symbolized. 
Freud has himself remarked upon the fact 
that most of our “ dream-books,” which are 
still popular among the ignorant at the present 
day, are translations from Eastern writings, 
where the interpretation of dreams was mainly 
a matter of verbal similarity. Of course, these 
verbal similarities and analogies lose their 
force when translated into another tongue, and 
so become merely misleading. 

Freud would explain Maury’s dream of the 
guillotine, described earlier in this article, as 
being an entire memory, or rather imagina¬ 
tion, originating from early life, when the 
stirring history of the French Revolution 
produced a wish to have lived in those times, 
which is aroused en bloc by the fall of the 
curtain-pole. The hidden wish seized the 
opportunity afforded by this guillotine-like 
stimulus to realize itself as an actual incident 
of Maury’s life. That the wish culminated 
in a tragedy does not necessarily make the 
explanation a far-fetched one. 

The wish to continue sleeping is the cause 
of many dreams. A medical student, who 
was very fond of his bed, was one morning 
called by his landlady : “ Mr. Pepi, get up; 
you must go to the hospital ! ” Thereupon 
the sleeper proceeded to dream of a ward in 
the hospital, where he lay on a bed, with a 
card over his head containing the legend: 
“ Pepi, H., medical student, twenty-two 
years.” He said to himself in his dream: 
“ Since I am already in the hospital, I don’t 
need to go there,” turned over, and continued 
his sleep. 

A similar explanation will partly account 
for the following dream. A father has lost 


his dearly-loved child. The open coffin is in 
a room adjoining the father’s bedroom, 
lighted candles are placed near it, and an old 
man watches during the night while the father 
snatches a few hours’ much-needed sleep. 
The latter dreams that his little son stands at 
his side and cries reproachfully : “ Don’t you 
see, father, that I am burning ? ” , Waking 
up, he sees through the half-open door the old 
man asleep and one of the candles fallen and 
burning the arm of his boy. We may sup¬ 
pose that the light of the conflagration, 
striking on the father’s half-closed eyes, 
served as the stimulus to produce a dream 
realizing his heartrending wish to see his 
child alive once more. Combined with this 
desire is the wish to continue dreaming, that 
he may still enjoy its bitter sweetness. That 
the child in the dream complains of burning 
shows that the father correctly inferred in 
his sleep that the light seen was due to burn¬ 
ing of the winding-sheet. Instead of awaking 
immediately, the dream comes as a fulfilment 
of the two wishes just mentioned. 

Dreams, like the poor, are always with us, 
and it should not be difficult for my readers 
to test the truth of Freud’s theory from 
their own manifold experiences. They will 
find that the method of psycho-analysis, when 
applied to their dreams, throws light upon 
springs of action in their character which 
would otherwise have remained hidden in 
obscurity. 

Of the dreams not to be explained by this 
theory, some would seem to be entirely 
meaningless, an obscure jumble of memories, 
often unpleasant, aroused by disturbances 
of digestion, etc.; others, such as those of 
falling from a height, going into water, etc., 
are derived from experiences of earliest child¬ 
hood ; and, finally, some are not to be ex¬ 
plained without the assumption of telepathic 
communication between the mind of the 
dreamer and some other outside mind. 
Examples of the last are to be found in great 
numbers in the Proceedings of the Society 
for Psychical Research, and several good ones 
in F. W. H. Myers’s well-known book; and, 
in my own view at least, many, if not all of 
them, make the view of telepathic communica¬ 
tion between minds during sleep unavoidable. 
Whether dreams ever make it possible for 
one to look into the future is too difficult a 
question to consider here. 

So far as the future is contained in the 
past, such prophetic dreams are, of course, 
conceivable, even on the lines of the strictest 
materialism. To speculate farther would be 
to step t^yond thje boughs of science. 



RAGAN IN RUINS. 

Tke Exp enence of a Millionaire m Searck of Sincerity. 

By BERTRAM ATKEY. 

Illustrated ky W. R. S. Stott. 


IGAR, please, Belton.” 

Ragan bent over the box 
! his man brought him. 

' “ The last of the dandies, 
eh, Belton ? ” he said, look¬ 
ing up at the valet. “ Let’s 
hope it’s a case of the sur¬ 
vival—until now—of the fittest.” His lips 
twitched as he noted the uncomfortable look 
on Belton’s impassive face. 

“ You instructed me to order no more, 
sir,” said the man, a faint protest in his 
voice. 

“ Yes.” Ragan nodded, pensively sur¬ 
veying the solitary Havana that remained 
in the box. “ Belton, the loneliest, most 
stranded, down-and-out-looking thing in the 
whole world is the last cigar of the box. 
Make a note of that for your book.” 

“ My book, sir ? ” Belton looked puzzled. 

“ Yes. Aren’t you writing a book ? ” 

“ Book, sir ? Certainly not, sir,” remon¬ 
strated the valet, apparently shocked. 

“ Oh, I thought perhaps you were. You 
ought to—I could provide you with some 
material.” 

Ragan looked again at the cigar and shook 
his head. “ I won’t smoke it—that poor 
little, lonely survivor, Belton. I’ll have a 
cigarette. So you are not writing a book ? 
Do you do any journalism ? ” 

“ Journalism, sir ? No, never, sir ”—very 
emphatically, as though resenting the accusa¬ 
tion. 

“ Ah, that’s a pity. How about the 
market ? Ever do anything with stock— 
shares, you know ? ” 

Belton shook his head, a puzzled look in 
his eyes. “ No, sir—of course not, sir.” 

Ragan sighed. 

“ Well, you are going to lose an oppor¬ 
tunity of making a haul to-day.” 

Belton looked sorry. He was not the only 
man in the world, by some thousands, who 
believed what Ragan said when Ragan spoke 
about money. 

“ The fact is, Belton,” said Ragan, slowly, 
as though relishing every word—“ the fact 
is. I’m ruined.” 

VoL xlv.—K). 

9 ' O 


Belton deftly concealed a sudden smile. 

“ Indeed, sir ! ” he said, politely, mani¬ 
festly believing that his master was joking. 
Ragan looked at him curiously. 

“ You don’t believe it, Belton ? ” he asked. 

The valet hesitated for a second only. 

“ Well, sir,” he said, “ it does seem a little 
bit far-fetched, sir.” His smile refused to be 
concealed—it became almost a grin. The 
idea of Ragan being ruined was really 
amusing. Ragan, the multi-millionaire, the 
Petrol Potentate ! No wonder Belton 
grinned. 

“ Far-fetched, hey ? ” said. Ragan, a new, 
grim reflection in his voice. “ You’ll see. 
If I pay twenty shillings in the pound when 
my affairs are straightened out, Belton, 
there are men in the City of London—yes, 
and New York and Paris and Berlin, too— 
who will weep tears of joy ! ” 

Belton’s face changed suddenly. He knew 
when Ragan was serious. He turned very 
white and sat down suddenly. 

“ Beg pardon, Mr. Charles,” he apologized. 
“ My knees went queer—seemed to give out, 
kind of. This is a great shock to me, sir.” 
The man was literally trembling. “ I—I 
can’t quite imagine it. Ruined ! What 
are you going to do about it, sir ? ” 

“ Do about it, Belton ? Oh, I’ve got 
thousands of friends—thousands. I’m going 
to rely on them to lend me a hand, to start 
me afresh. One isn’t too old at thirty-five. 
It will be all right.” 

Uneasiness settled on the valet’s face. 

“ Yes, sir,” he said. But it was a question 
rather than a concurrence. 

“ Don’t you think so, Belton ? Don’t 
you think my friends—lots of ’em are men I 
made —dragged ’em out of naked poverty, 
Belton—you don’t mean that you think they 
won’t help me, do you ? ” 

Belton was silent, his eyes on the white 
cloth on the breakfast-table. Ragan was 
smiling—rather tensely. 

“ You don’t think they’ll help, eh, Belton ? 
What’s the matter with you ? Say what 
you think.” 

“Very good, sir” The valet raised his 
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head suddenly, and looked his master 
squarely in the eyes. “ You ask me a plain 
question and give me leave to give a plain* 
answer, sir. Well, then, I don’t believe that 
out of the hundreds of money-grabbing time¬ 
servers and spongers and lying flatterers that 
have lived on you for years you’ll find six- 
real friends now that you need ’em. That’s 
my opinion, sir. And, Mr. Charles, I know 
what I’m talking about.” 

Ragan’s face was very serious. 

“ I say, Belton, aren’t you exaggerating a 
bit ? There are plenty of people who have 
come to this flat and cried—cried like chil¬ 
dren—about money, and have begged for a 
chance to do something to show their grati¬ 
tude when I’ve helped them. Why, man, 
you’ve seen a lot of it for yourself. You’ve 
grown cynical, that’s what’s wrong.” 

Belton stood up. 

“ Very good, Mr. Charles,” he said. “ I 
hope you’re right.” He began mechanically 
to clear up the breakfast-table, then stopped 
suddenly. 

“ Mr. Charles,” he said, flushing, “ if things 
have gone kind of rocky in the City, I know 
you well enough to know that you’ll soon 
master ’em again, without much help from 
any friends. If—what I mean to say—well, 

sir—it sounds ridiculous—I’ve-” He 

stopped. 

Ragan looked at him almost hungrily. 

“ Come on, Belton,” he said. “ Out with 
it.” 

“ Well, sir, I’ve managed to put by a few 
hundred quid—pounds, sir. About seven 
hundred. If you’d like to take that as a 
loan, sir, I would be proud. I—I—believe 
in you, sir,” stammered the man. It was 
the first time Ragan had ever seen Belton 
perturbed. “ I know what you can do, sir— 
and I’ve had a good deal from you above my 
wages.” 

Ragan smiled. There was relief in his 
eyes—relief and something very friendly. 
He held out his hand. 

“ Shake hands, Belton,” he said. “ I’ve 
got one friend, anyhow. Leave that money 
where it is for a time, though. There are a 
lot of people in this town who owe me more 
than you do. I’ll give them a chance first. 
But you’re a white man, and I’m hoping to 
find some more of the same colour. Are the 
newspapers here ? ” 

Belton brought them in, and Ragan opened 
one—a morning paper with a mighty circu¬ 
lation. 

“ Ah ! They are on to it ! ” he snapped, 
sharply, and pointed to a. flaring headline. 


FAILURE 

OF 

Mr. Charles Ragan, 

The Petrol Prince. 

John D. Rockefeller’s 
European Rival 
In Liquidation. 

Belton craned over hjs shoulder, staring 
with horrified eyes at the announcement. 

Then an electric bell somewhere outside 
the room purred long and insistently. 

Ragan put down the paper. 

“ That’s the first of the crowd who’ll want 
me to settle out of hand, Belton. You’ll 
get scores to-day. Stave ’em off—stave ’em 
off ! Refer them to Mr. Griffiths, my 
solicitor,” he said, a remote excitement in 
his voice. 

Belton’s face hardened as he went out. 

Left alone, Ragan laughed softly. 

“ Now we shall see—just what sort of 
friends I’ve got,” he murmured. A momen¬ 
tary cloud shadowed his keen, clean-shaven, 
good-looking face. 

“ If Belton’s right-” he said, then 

shrugged. “ Impossible,” he added. “ Why, 
he gave himself away.” He smiled as he 
thought of Belton’s savings—but there was 
no mockery in the smile. He felt very 
friendly towards the valet, who had taken 
the news so hard. 

And that was good for Belton—better than 
Belton dreamed. 

For Ragan stood there worth a clear two 
and a half millions if he was worth a penny 
—and never a soul in the world but Ragan 
and one lawyer knew it. 

It had been the work of a year—delicate, 
tortuous, very skilful manipulation—this 
quiet “ getting out ” w r ith two and a half 
millions. And the cost had been vast. 
There is no more sensitive organization in 
the world than the money market, and, at 
his zenith, no financier was more carefully 
watched than Charles Ragan. But for all 
that he had successfully effected the with¬ 
drawal from the money whirlpool of the huge, 
cumbrous amount and its quiet investment 
in steady national—of many nations— 
securities, without the knowledge of his 
financial foes and allies, and, cleverer still, 
without seriously harming anyone’s interests. 
This done, there remained a long labour of 
bringing himself to the verge of ruin—in the 
public eye—so that he could fall alone, 
leaving safe all his associates, "from the noble 
chairmen of the companies he had built up 
and dominated to the office-boys thereof. 
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And now that, too, was done. And nobody 
but his lawyer and himself knew the colossal 
ingenuity the doing had in% T olved. 

That he had been successful the headlines 
of the morning newspapers screamed at him. 

He stood there, staring absently at the 
heavy type, wondering if he had been wise. 
The sound of Belton at issue with many 
callers fell upon his ears, and he smiled doubt¬ 
fully, He wondered at the sudden loss of 
confidence. He had not felt like this when 


Griffiths had laughed and dryly told him 
that no man but a bankrupt was really quali¬ 
fied to be a judge of gratitude. 

He had thought that over. One man, 
even, he had asked—a man whom he had 


** * AH ! THEY ARE ON TO IT,’ HE SNAPPED, SHARPLY, AND POINTED TO A FLARING HEADLINE.” 


the idea had first come to him a year ago. 
Then it had seemed to him that there was no 
doubt at all that many people were his friends 
because they liked him, and not merely 
because the cords of simple, unselfish friend¬ 
ship were, in so many cases, supplemented 
—or should be—by the chains of gratitude. 
He had said so to Griffiths, his lawyer, and 
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just lifted out of the slough of ruin and put in 
train to fight his way to prosperity. *' You 
say you are grateful. What would you do 
if I went right to the other end—smashed— 
and came to you for help ? ” 

Folding his cheque, the man had said :■— 

“ You would see, Mr, Ragan,” and his 
voice had trembled. “ I’m not one of the 
Original from 
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talkers—but you would see. All I had 
would be yours, at least.” 

And the man had believed he was speak¬ 
ing the truth. 

This was to be Ragan’s holiday and voyage 
of discovery. He had had enough of money¬ 
making, anyway—he wanted to retire—and 
so he had arranged it. He intended to 
retire, not as a raider retiring full-flushed 
with spoil from some stronghold of Mammon, 
but as a failure—a seeker for help, a searcher 
for material gratitude. 

Griffiths, when the plan was explained, had 
said : “ All you will discover is that the 
world is governed by self-interest. Don’t 
do it, Ragan. You stand to lose more than 
you can gain. You think you have hosts of 
friends. Keep on thinking it. But, for 
Heaven’s sake, don’t test them.” 

Well—now Ragan would see for himself. 

First, however, he must call at the Lee- 
Knightons. There, at any rate, he was sure 
of his reception. It would put him in good 
heart for the disappointments that—accord¬ 
ing to Griffiths and Belton—awaited him. 
Sir John—another who owed all his present 
prosperity to Ragan—he knew, would help 
him. Lady Lee-Knighton’s liking for him, 
he believed, was proof against adversity, and 
Clare—was Clare ? The only reason Clare and 
he were not yet formally betrothed, it was 
tacitly understood, was because she was a 
month or so too young. In two months she 
would be nineteen, when, her mother had 
encouraged Ragan to believe, everything 
could be formally arranged. Yes, Ragan 
was sure of his friends in that house. 

So he went there—not in his big limousine, 
nor his electric runabout, nor his silver-grey 
Rolls-Royce touring-car, for all these were 
now held up by the liquidators, acting for 
yesterday’s first flurried meeting of creditors. 
He went on foot. 

At the end of the street he came face to 
face withFitzlough—Major Fitzlough. 

The Major was hurrying but at sight of 
Ragan he stopped abruptly, his fat, red face 
becoming radiant and a curious glitter flash¬ 
ing into his pale, quick, rather cruel-looking 
eyes. 

. “ Charles Ragan on foot! ” he said, play¬ 
fully, in his metallic voice. “ The man of 
many motors ! Wonderful! ” He laughed 
a jolly laugh. “ I was hurrying to catch 
you before you went to the City, Charlie, my 
boy.” 

The Major was one of those bluff, breezy, 
“ old uncle ” men who “ my boy’d ” every¬ 
body. An adventurer, if ever there was one, 


whose happy hunting-ground was the fringe 
of good society. A bear—or rather cub- 
leader, a tuft-hunter. “ I like a lord, and 
I’m not ashamed of it, my boy—why should 
I be, hey ? ” An extraordinarily fine bridge- 
player, equally good at billiards, habitui of 
all the best paddocks and grand stands, he 
knew more than a little of the City. But, 
apparently, he had not read his paper yet 
that morning. 

He shook hands. 

“ Charles, my boy, I need two ponies for 
two days precisely,” he began—as he had 
often begun before, but Ragan interrupted 
him. A newsboy came racing past, hoarsely 
hawking the early sporting edition of an 
“ evening ” paper, and Ragan beckoned him. 
The Major watched. 

Ragan bought and opened a paper and 
directed Fitzlough’s attention to a column 
dealing with himself. 

The breezy old soldier gasped, turned 
purple, and then the colour faded, leaving 
his cheeks unwholesomely mottled. 

“ Great Scot, Ragan ! ” he said. He owed 
Ragan between two and three hundred 
pounds—loans snatched 'deftly at the right 
instant. All the bluff' heartiness was gone 
—the man’s eyes had hardened and the 
remotely predatory gleam in them had died 
out. They reflected nothing but the spirit 
of defence, of wariness, now. The Major 
was on guard—this looked as though he 
might be called upon to refund those airy 
loans ! 

“ What does this mean, Ragan ? ” he asked. 

Ragan shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Smash,” he said, curtly, reading the man 
like print. 

Major Fitzlough gave him back the paper. 

I’m sorry—upset. This is a great shock. 
I’m upset—it is terrible ! ” 

He fixed his glossy silk hat more firmly on 
his head, glancing round sharply. He was 
not sure that it was going to do him any good 
to be seen chatting with this ruined stock- 
gambler. 

“ I sympathize deeply—deeply, Ragan. 
Is it irretrievable ? ” 

“ Quite.” Ragan’s skin crawled with 
contempt. 

The Major made as though to move on. 

“ Terrible—terrible ! ” he said, and took a 
step forward. “ See you at the club later.” 

Ragan let him go without answering. He 
knew that the man was thanking his gods 
that he had never given any written acknow¬ 
ledgment of those loans, which he would 
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Ragan shrugged and resumed his walk. 
He had known what the Major was long 
enough ago; he had never expected the 
money back. The man was little more than 
a jackal with a careful air of bluff breeziness. 
London is stiff with them. 

Ragan had not even paid him the compli¬ 
ment of marking him off as one of those 
whom he should “ test.” He had merely 
pitied him before ; now he just despised him. 

“ What can you expect from a wolf but a 
bite ? ” said Ragan, gaily, and continued his 
way to the Lee-Knightons. 

A motor-car was standing outside, the 
house when he arrived—a long, low, yellow 
car, which he recognized at once. It belonged 
to young Hugo Wallhurst, son of Wallhurst, 
the coal baron. 

Something stirred slowly in his heart as he 
recognized the car. Nine o’clock in the 
morning is a very unusual hour at which 
to call upon anyone. But Ragan had a 
reason for calling. What reason had young 
Wallhurst ? He knew that the boy was a 
worshipper of Clare Lee-Knighton. 

Then he laughed again. It was too fanciful 
to imagine that Wallhurst had called for any 
reason connected with him. And yet he was 
too quick to fail to see that if Wallhurst were 
desperate for Clare, and if the newspapers 
were right, now was his chance, if ever. 

But it was a slender chance, for it was 
Ragan’s intention to explain to the Lee- 
Knightons his real position and his scheme 
of “ exploration ” for the next few months. 
That was why he was calling so early—to 
allay the effect of the newspapers. It was 
due to them, at least. He had decided that 
on the previous evening. With a certain 
uneasiness it had occurred to him that 
perhaps it would have been in better taste to 
have taken them into his confidence before. 

That the news had spread throughout the 
house he saw in the first glance at the man 
who opened the door in response to his ring. 

But he had little opportunity of observing 
the manservant, for as the door closed Lady 
Lee-Knighton came into the hall. 

She started at sight of Ragan, and it seemed 
to him her rather florid face paled a little. 
For a fraction of time—so minute as to be 
barely perceptible—she hesitated. Then she 
came to him smiling. But her eyes were 
strange. They were cold and hard and wary. 
So changed were they from the ordinary that 
it seemed to Ragan almost as though she 
were some other woman—a stranger. 

Then she shook hands, and began to talk 
swiftly. 
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“ Good morning,” she said. “ You are our 
second early caller. Mr. Wallhurst came a 
little while ago. There must be something 
in the air this morning; no one wants to go 
to the City. Sir John refused point-blank to 
go ; it was too fine for work,* We are going 
motoring. I haven’t even had energy enough 
to look at the papers this morning. It is too 
hot to read, or even pretend to.” 

Ragan was turning cold. The insincerity 
of the woman was too obvious. It was 
blatant—in her fixed smile, her cold eyes, her 
high, hurried voice, the abrupt, nervous 
movements of her hands. She hastened on. 

“ Besides, we have had something more to 
think about, Mr. Ragan.” She nodded with 
a horrible archness. “ A surprise. Clare and 
Hugo Wallhurst. It seems that they have— 
had an understanding—between themselves 
—for months past. Clare hinted at something 
of the kind last night, and this morning 
Hugo called and they came to us together. 

It was pretty; not, perhaps, quite what her 
father and I had planned for Clare. But 
what were we to do ? They adore each other. 
So—it is arranged.” 

She stopped with almost a gasp of relief; 
she had got it out before Ragan explained. 
There was fear in her eyes—both fear and 
relief. She stared at Ragan, palpitating. 

Very calm, diamond hard, Ragan spoke. 

“ Ah, I see,” he said. “ You have not • 
yet looked at this morning’s papers, Lady 
Lee-Knighton ? ” , 

“ No.” Her hands trembled faintly. “ Why , 
do you ask ? ” 

Ragan smiled. He knew she lied, and he 
guessed at the frenzied secret haste with 
which she must have made her plans for Clare 
and Wallhurst before he (Ragan) arrived. 
Something in his heart was icy-cold, but he 
remained self-possessed. 

“ This is the art of—diplomacy, is it not ? ” 
he said. 

The bitter contempt in his eyes stung her 
suddenly. She could have screamed at him. 
But she controlled herself, and, tensely low¬ 
voiced, gave him the truth. 

“ It is,” she said. “ Will you combat it ? ” 

She glanced round. No one was within 
hearing, and quite suddenly she gave herself 
up to the luxury of anger and the vicious 
frankness of anger. 

“ It is,” she repeated. “ You have been a 
millionaire so long that you have become 
arrogant, contemptuous of appearances. But 
we are not. The world is looking on always, 
and only millionaires can afford to forget it 
—millionaires and paupers. Since you insist, 
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“there was peak lx her eyes—both 

FEAR. AND RELIEF.” 

I will tell you that I did see the papers very 
early this morning, and I saw that you were 
ruined. Well, was I to throw my daughter 
into the morass with you ? You expect a 
great deal too much if you expect that. 
What reason was there ? Perhaps you think 
that because you helped my husband when he 
needed help you are entitled to claim Clare, 
You are wrong, Mr* Ragan. Financial 
matters are for the City, See my husband 
there, and adjust your claims on his gratitude 
there- Clare’s future is in my province* 1 
will deal with it according to my own judg¬ 
ment* You affect contempt because I try to 


arrange that people 
should understand 
Clare and Hugo were 
affianced before we 
knew of your failure, 
but I do not agree 
that it iscontemptible* 
And you will find few 
people who will. 5 ' She 
half turned away* 

“And 
Clare? Is she 
content ? ” 
inquired 
Ragan, 

“ Perfect¬ 
ly* Clare is 
very sen¬ 
sible" 

“ Then — 
being —er— 
ruined, and 
therefore 
ineligible — 
I am dis¬ 
missed ? ” 
demand e d 
Ragan, very 
quietly* 

A stare of 
hatred and 
disdain was 
his only 
reply for a 
moment. 
Then 
“ You are 
u n reason* 
able and 
unjust,” she 
said* “I 
will not dis¬ 
cuss it,” 
“You do 
nor deny 
that solely by my help your husband has 
climbed from the verge of ruin to compara¬ 
tive wealth? ” he asked- “ Why do you hate 
me so ? ” 

She shook her head, like one suddenly 
spent* 

“ I will tell you. You hate me now 
because you are treating me badly.” 

“ If it affords you any satisfaction to think 
that, do so/’ she said, and left him, Ragan 
stared round, a little dazed, for a second. 

“ Why, I thought she liked me—she and Sir 
John—and that Clare loved me ! ” he said, 
weakly. He recovered himself immediately 
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and the butler let him out. He walked back 
slowly to his flat, thinking desperately. 

He saw now, with extraordinary clearness, 
that either he was completely out of touch 
with the ordinary, everyday outlook of the 
world, or that the Lee-Knightons were 
unusually worthless people. Why, they had 
acted as he had read of people acting with a 
leper—they fled at sight. 

He was still thinking vaguely when he 
arrived at his flat. 

On the stairs Griffiths, the lawyer, pale 
and worried, was standing. He was a young 
man and faithful to Ragan. 

They went in together. 

“ What is it ? ” asked Ragan. 

The eyes of the other man looked keenly 
at the millionaire. 

“ Why, they’ve started on you already ! ” 
he said, rather shrilly. “ Heavens! isn’t 
there any decency left in the world ? ” He 
recovered himself, sat down close to Ragan, 
and began to speak very earnestly. 

“ I hope they have hit you hard,” he said, 
and his tone was'bitter. “ Hard enough for 
you to see the folly of this thing—and to 
stop it. Man, you must. They’ve been at 
me, too—vultures ! Ragan, I’ve heard men 
—small men, little men—say things this 
morning that would make you ill. For the 
sake of the money—quite small sums, some 
of them—you owe them. You don’t know— 
can’t guess. Some of them are like wolves— 
fighting, almost, over priority of claims. 
Afraid, too. I’ve seen things before—queer, 
shady things—but I’ve never seen such abso¬ 
lute frank greediness—inconsideration—in my 
life as some ‘ friends ’ -of yours have shown 
this morning. You see, they all thought 
you were as safe as the Bank of England. 
They relied on your accounts—and the 
idea of any chance of losing them simply 
scares them cold—sets them on edge. They 
were too nervous to believe me when I told 
’em you’d pay twenty shillings in the pound.” 
He paused a moment. Then he continued, 
flatly: “ Ragan, you’ll have to give up your 
idea. It stirs things up too much—horrible 
things. The world is—what we’ve made it. 
Call it a pool with clear water on top, and the 
poisonous bad things sunk to the bottom. 
Agitate the pool, and all those bad things 
come to the top. See what I mean ? The 
driving force is Self-Interest—all the rest is 
the nickel and the shiny part of the life 
machine. It’s all right—good enough for 
people who haven’t been intelligent enough 
to build a better machine—all right as long 
as you don’t touch the source of the power— 


the driving force. That disturbs the machine. 
Heavens, what a world we’ve made of it!.” 
The phrase seemed wrung out of him. He 
pointed to Ragan with a shaking forefinger. 

“ And you—what do you stand to get out 
of it all ? Let me tell you. A broken heart, 
a shattered faith, a soured outlook. You 
want to go out to discover sincerity, gratitude. 
But you will only discover greed ! ” He shook 
his head nervously as Ragan opened his lips. 

“ I know—I know; there are cases here 
and there—here and there—of sincere kind¬ 
ness, sympathy, little friendly things—lots of 
them, if you like ; but you won’t find them 
in the places where you propose to look. 
Man, in one hour this morning I’ve heard a 
dozen men who I thought were your friends 
talk as though they hated you-, for fear of 
their little money ; and many of them have 
practically lived on you—your business—for 
years. You must let the thing go—end it. 
You have all you can expect, even one or 
two real friends. The rest are nothing— 
acquaintances—friends until you test them.” 

Ragan thought for a long time, very still, 
very white. 

“ I believe you’ve had enough of it 
already,” said Griffiths. 

“ Enough ? Enough ? ” Ragan rose sud¬ 
denly, his face hard and twisted. “ They’ve 
broken me already. Enough ? ” 

A light of understanding rose in the 
solicitor’s eyes. 

“ You don’t mean the Lee-Knightons— 
already ? ” he said. 

Ragan nodded. 

“ Certainly the parents, but I can’t believe 
yet that Clare would-” 

He hesitated. Before he could iltiish the 
door opened and a girl came in. 

“ Miss Lee-Knighton,” announced Belton, 
tensely. 

She came straight to Ragan, arms out, eyes 
wide, unfaltering. Never had he seen her so 
beautiful, nor loved her more. 

“ They told me a thousand things— 
terrible,” she said. “ Mother sent for Hugo 
Wallhurst. I tried to do what they said, 
but I couldn’t—I couldn’t! How could 
1 -” 

Ragan took her, hungrily, his eyes vic¬ 
torious. She was crying, and clung to him 
like a child, a little tired child. 

Petting her, Ragan understood. They had 
done all they could to dissuade her—the 
pitiless-eyed mother, the suave and skilful 
father, the elders. And they had failed to 
keep her. She had won to him—just. For 
she was young, and she loved him; and so 
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she had conquered the world—the world as 
her parents focused it for her, 

Ragan's problem was solved. 

It w F as youth —fearless, careless, uncon¬ 
strained—that kept the world sweet; youth 
and love 3 the key of youth* He had wondered 
what was wrong with the world. Now he 
knew'. Nothing was wrong except that men 
and women grow old—old and hard and 
bitter. 

Over the bowed head of the girl Ragan 
nodded to Griffiths, 

“ End it” he said* 
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Griffiths smiled and w r ent. The great 
experiment was over before it had well 
begun, 

Ragan lifted the girl's face, 
u Listen, dear/' he said, (£ You have done 
nothing wrong. You have done everything 
right for you and for me ? and nothing wrong 
for your people." 

And he told her of the millions he had kept, 
and they went together to tell the mother and 
the father, who, at middle age, nevertheless 
were grown so old, so old, that they thought 
the millions were all that mattered. 
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The Nature and Nurture of Beauty. 

i ! 

Do Pretty Children Grow Up Good-Looking ? 

How Mothers Can Influence Their Children's Looks. 

By Dr. C. W SALEEBY. 


H E saying that beauty 
is only skin - deep/’ said 
Herbert Spencer, “ is only 
a skin-deep saying”; and 
since the fact is that beauty 
goes as deep as the mind 
(however deep that may be), 
it is worth our while to study its nature and 
nurture. First of all a few words as to what 
we cannot help, and then much more as to 
what we can. 

Beauty has foundations in “ nature,” or 
heredity, which are beyond our control in 
any given child. What we commonly call 
the “ upper classes ” in this country are 
certainly the better-looking classes, and, 
though this partly depends upon the nurture 
of their beauty, it largely depends upon the 
fact that men of position and wealth have 
for generations been able to choose beauty 
in their brides, and have assuredly done so. 
Hence the type of beauty which we see at 
Lord’s when the ’Varsities or Eton and Harrow 
are playing each other. It is largely the 
product of what we may call aesthetic selec¬ 
tion, and its results are inimitable by any 
other process. As a Eugenist I am interested 
to imagine what sort of an aristocracy we 
might have if ever men found brains. as 
attractive as beauty, which notoriously 
“ draws us by a single hair ” ; but that will 
probably not be until “ Doomsday in the 
afternoon,” and we need not speculate about 
it here, especially since there are more 
valuable things than even brains. 

Now, everything that is natural does not 
appear at birth—for instance, a man’s beard, 
which he inherits, but which takes many 
years to appear. We change from year to 
year as w r e are predestined to, and the question 
arises, Do beautiful children become beautiful 
adults ? Or is there no particular connection 
between beauty in childhood and in adult 
life ? Undoubtedly there is a connection, 
but it needs very careful statement unless 
we are to go wrong. The beautiful child is 
more likely than the plain one to be beautiful 
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in adult life, but there are many conditions 
to note on both sides. Illustrations of beauty 
which was unmistakable in childhood and in 
later life can be seen on the pages of this 
article, but “there are others” which would 
tell another tale. 

Firstly, let no parent despair of a plain 
child. Beauty, so far from being “ skin- 
deep," largely depends upon the proportion 
between the different parts of the face, and 
this depends upon their rate of growth. 
Before a boy’s voice breaks he may have a 
very defective chin, a serious blemish for our 
ideal of manly beauty. But that chin may 
be destined to grow, just w r hen the boy’s 
beard begins to grow, and may transform him. 
I saw the other day an old school-fellow whom 
I could scarcely recognize, so vastly improved 
was he, since his young boyhood, by the 
acquisition of that chin which anatomists 
tell us is a peculiarity (and therefore a 
beauty !) of our species. Robert Southey 
was described by his nurse as a “ great ugly 
boy ” when he was born, but he grew' to be 
so handsome that Byron said he would be 
almost content to father Southey’s poetry if 
he might have its author’s head and shoulders. 
I cannot say what percentage of ugly children 
turn out handsome later in life, but certainly 
many, do, partly because in earlier life the 
various parts of the face have developed at 
somewhat unequal rates, and partly because 
of the influence of another factor of beauty, 
in which Southey was rich, and of which we 
shall have more to say later on. Its old- 
fashioned but familiar name is the soul. 

Least of all let young mothers be perturbed 
by the appearance of their children in early 
infancy. It is not fair to judge any baby 
by our standards. The muscles of the face 
have had no exercise, the bones underneath 
them are only half-formed, the mouth is 
bound to be meaningless—a hideous feature 
when seen in adult life—and the face is still 
a mere mask, with no mind animating it. 
A very short time will work wonders, and we 
have all seen children who were painfully 
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plain at birth develop into eloquent beauty 
when they were only three years old. 

So much by wav of hope for the parents of 
the plain child ; hut there is much more to 
say of warning for the parents of the beautiful 
child. They may fondly suppose that all is 
well. and that they are called upon for nothing 
more than gratitude. Far too many instances 
exist to prove the contrary. As in a thou¬ 
sand other cases, the simple rule here is that, 
while we cannot create beauty, we can readily 
destroy it. Just similarly, w r e cannot prolong 
our lives beyond the “ allotted span/" but 
we can shorten them, and nearly all of us do. 
As has been said, the beauty which comes 
" by nature like reading and writing, 
according to Dogberry—is inimitable, but 
nothing is more easily destructible, and there 
are more ways than one of compassing its 
rum. Fond parents and nurses practise not 
a few, and the unwise heir or heiress of 
beauty often practises the rest. The truth is 
that Dogberry, who was always wrong, was 
never more so than when he said, “ To be a 
well-favoured man is the gift of Fortune,” 

Thus, if anything matters for beauty, the 
shape of the jaws does* A mark of our 
species is that, among the higher races, the 
profile of the jaws is nearly vertical, instead 
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of protruding, as in apes, for instance, or in 
the lower types of men. To have the jaws 
ortkognatkous, instead of prognathous , is an 
absolute essential of beauty as we understand 
it. Hut a protrusive deformity of the upper 
jaw, at any rate, can be readily cultivated in 
any child by the use of the dangerous and 
objectionable abomination called a comforter. 
Hosts of ugly mouths, which we see on all 
sides, owe their origin to this instrument. 
Illustrations of its action are absent from our 
pages, for reasons obvious enough* The child 
was born with well-formed jaws and palate, 
of the type characteristic of our race. But 
the constant reflex sucking of a comforter, 
sometimes almost without intermission by 
day or by night, causes a forward growth, 
especially of the upper jaw, which spoils its 
angle, and may even lead the front teeth 
to appear with a forward projection, instead 
of absolutely straight up and down. The 
modern study of the mouth by dental 
surgeons has proved this beyond dispute, 
as could be readily shown if The Strand 
Magazine were the place for ugly diagrams. 
Thus the comforter is condemned, quite 
apart from the possibility of having the 
thing dropped—perhaps upon a filthy station 
platform, as I have seen—and then inserted 
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Princess Patricia of Connaught. 

These photographs show us the unmoulded mouth of the child developed into the delicate, well-defined 

mouth of the young woman, 
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directly into a baby's mouth. No baby needs 
a comforter ; its use is only an excuse for 
idleness and a substitute for proper attention 
to the infant’s needs. There is no occasion to 
think of a natural child as like a youth who has 
to be sucking a cigarette to find life tolerable. 
However, there is something more to say 
about the microbes that may be introduced 
into a child's mouth by a comforter, for they 
may play a part in the production of that 
great enemy of beauty, adenoid growth in 
the nose and throat. Eight per cent, of our 
school children have adenoids at the present 
time, and if we wanted to be a beautiful 
nation, to say nothing of being a healthy one, 
we should waste no time before removing 
them, a process which only takes about 
ninety seconds. Most of us will agree that 
Jewish children are often remarkable for the 
beauty of their faces, a beauty which depends 
partly upon their expressive eyes and eyelids, 
and partly upon the appearance of intelligence, 
a great factor of beauty, and one in which 
the Jewish race is pre-eminently rich. But it 
would be bold to say that adult Jews, on the 
average, are conspicuously beautiful. Too 
often they fail to justify the promise of 
childhood, I speak here of jews in our cities. 


and not, let us say, of the Jew in Palestine. 
Now, it is well known to students* and is, 
indeed, recognized in music-hall versions of 
the jew, that he is sadly liable to adenoids* 
and I believe that this single fact may largely 
account for the contrast too often seen 
between the Jewish child and the Jew ish adult. 

No one with adenoids can hope to retain 
the beauty which was conditionally promised 
him or her by Nature. All Nature’s promises 
are conditional. Thus, if I am asked what 
percentage of plain children may turn out 
beautiful in later life, like Southey* I do not 
know ; but I am very w r ell sure that the eight 
per cent, of children who do not get their 
adenoids removed must turn out plain* what' 
ever their original possibilities may have been. 
Adenoids sometimes mean deafness, which 
makes one look stupid, and therefore less 
beautiful. More frequently they mean liability 
to colds in the head, constantly repeated, 
which spoil the delicate fineness of the eye* 
lids. Worse than this* they mean mouth- 
breathing. The nose swells* perhaps* but* 
though it is bigger, it is less useful. The 
child is made plain by the swollen nose and 
the swollen eyelids, but it is made far plainer 
by the chronical!^ mouth through 
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which it is compelled to breathe* No mouth- 
breather can possibly be beautiful. We were 
not meant to breathe through the mouth, 
and the act looks unnatural and morbid* 
.More than that, the mouth is bv far the most 
expressive feature of the face; in every 
sense it is our most speaking feature. But 
if it be necessarily employed for breathing 
through, it can never express anything but 
an unfortunate and unnatural predicament* 
Decision, kindliness, self-control, serenity— 
all these invaluable factors of true beauty 
must fail to show themselves as they should 
in the mouth through which its unfortunate 
owner is compelled to breathe* 

Compared with many Oriental peoples, w p e 
are a deplorable crew in terms of beauty* 
Mark Twain once forcibly commented on the 
contrast between the faces that pass one in an 
Indian or in an average “ Anglo-Saxon ” city* 
I believe that this contrast is by no means 
entirely due to causes in heredity. Probably 
the crowd at Lord’s on a fashionable day 
would be hard to beat for beauty anywhere, 
but you do not find eight per cent, of adenoids 
there. In our northern dimes we are specially 
liable to trouble in the organs of respiration 
—cold in the head, adenoids, swollen tonsils ; 



and these are specially destructive of beauty. 
Every mother who cares a straw about the 
future beauty of her child will take care that 
it breathes through its nose, as it naturally 
will, if it can. If it cannot, then its nose 
must be properly cleared out, until it can 
do the work for which it was made—work 
vital for more serious matters even than 
beauty. 

But if one must warn parents against such 
destructors of possible beauty as the com¬ 
forter and adenoids, what shall be said to 
warn them against neglect of the teeth ? Only 



Miss Margery Maude. 


This shows how the parts of the child's face have grown in varying degree, so that in the young woman’s 


aarts or the child s lace have grown in varying degree, so mat 
face the proportions are good and make part of the face’s beauty. 
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lately have we come to realize how large a 
part the slate of the teeth plays in our 
personal appearance. Most of us would be 
content to suppose that black or missing 
front teeth arc to be deplored and white ones 
welcomed, hut there is much more in it than 
that. Plenty of foolish people T who would 
consult a dentist for decay in a front tooth, 
will be quite indifferent to the destruction of 
their molars* Parents are constantly guilty 
in this respect, and so are young girls who are 
really deeply interested in their personal 
appearance, and are perhaps not above 
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Miss Ellen terry. 
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Even the younger portrait show* (he sympathetic, loving mind in eyes and mouih 
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applying to their faces a kind of beauty 
which is not even skin-deep. 

Yet what happens if we lose our hack teeth 
in early life ? The chewing must be done 
somehow, and so the front teeth are called 
upon to do it. They were made lor biting 
into things, but not for chewing, and when 
we ask them to perform the mastication 
which should have devolved upon our lost 
grinders, they are liable to lose their per¬ 
pendicularity and begin to protrude. It is 
very nearly all up with beauty now, No 
one likes projecting teeth, and no one should, 
for they are morbid, and an indication that 
something has gone wrong somewhere* Not 

Digitized by Google 


only are they ugly in themselves, but they 
are liable to make it difficult to keep the lips 
dosed, and the open mouth through which 
projecting teeth appear is an aesthetic disaster. 
Yet if the possessor had not been so foolish 
as to think that back teeth t which are not 
seen* do not matter, it might have been 
averted. 

All our teeth are worth having for the sake 
of beauty. If we lose our teeth our jaws, 
which chiefly exist in order to hold them, 
are hound to atrophy* We see this clearly 
enough in old age. Therefore wt must keep 
all our teeth, and our children's. They must 
be taught to chew properly* with the mouth 
Original from 
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MISS FLORENCE SMITHSON. 

Shows the mouth formed by the intelligent mind in the course of years, 

From a Photograph T, Brvmmch. /nun ci Guttetiherg, 


shut—which means a clear nose to breathe 
through, They most be given a fair amount 
of food that needs chewing, or they cannot 
in reason be expected to chew it. Things 
like raw apples are as attractive to Eve’s 
descendants as they were to her, and are 
much more desirable. They are much to be 
preferred as a good-night treat to the chocolate 
which so many fond mothers seem to 
approve of. If the necks of our children's 
molars go to sleep in the deadly embrace of 
a circle of chocolate, they will not long 
survive that “ strangle hold,” and the pro¬ 
trusion of front teeth will be the next 
phenomenon. 

This protrusion is not the same thing as 
we see in the prognathous jaw of, say, a 
negro. If we observe the front teeth in such 
a jaw, we see that they run straight up and 
down. A woman's jaws are normally some¬ 
what more projecting than a man's, and this 
slightly enhanced conspicuousness of the 
mouth perhaps makes it no less attractive 
to her lover, but the teeth in those jaws 
should run straight up and down, and directly 
they cease to be vertical her beauty is en¬ 
dangered, Take care of your back teeth in 
youth, is the moral of these observations. 

No one needs telling to take care of front 


teeth, but most mothers are too careless 
about the milk-teeth, supposing that they 
must soon go, and do not matter. Modern 
dentistry takes a different view. After all* 
the permanent teeth must be formed just 
under the temporary ones, and so ; if w r e wish 
our children's permanent teeth to be ’well- 
formed, regular, and durable—the relevance 
of which to beauty no one will question— 
we should have the wisdom to take care of 
their milk-teeth also, and that is to be done 
less with the active aid of the dentist than by 
means of sensibly chosen food and the habit 
of chewing, with the use of the tooth-brush as a 
useful subsidiary. We should end our meals 
and our children's with food like fruit rather 
than with such things as soft biscuit, if we 
wish to preserve the beauty of the teeth, and 
some of the modern wheat foods which 
require chewing are much to be preferred to 
the preposterously sloppy things which used 
to be so much favoured. Of course children 
should chew their crusts. The old prejudice 
against sugar and sweet things as such is 
unwarranted ; the finest teeth in the world 
are those of the West Indian negro, who is 
chewing sugar-cane all day—hut then he is 
chewing it. 

Our study of v tjip^ supposedly skin-deep 
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Lord Lister. 

The eye* and mouth show the ihinker, the searcher, the 
man familiar with tragedy, “ another Herakles, battling 
with death and pain/' 
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thing called beauty has gone as far hack as 
the back teeth and the back of the throat and 
nose* but it has not gone far enough yet* 
The truth is that adult beauty—nay, beauty 
at any age except infancy—depends far more 
than we realize upon the mind and its state. 
Beauty, like youth, is really a state of the 
soul, not of the body. 

It is said that the eyes are the windows 
of the soul, and they are so to some extent. 
The dull person, or the person who will not 
be bothered to be courteous and interested in 
us, shows hh native ugliness of mind in the 
immobility of his eyelids. The interested 
person, with a mincl which may or may not 
be quick, but is certainly sensitive and 
responsive, has active eyes and eyelids, 
which affect us so pleasantly that they count 
for beauty, as they should. Smiling creases 
the skin round the eyes, and therefore advisers 
are to be found who say that beauty is best 
to be preserved by cultivating an expression¬ 
less face, so as to avoid crows 1 feet. It is 
poor advice, based on a superficial view of 
beauty which does not work out in practice. 
No one is ever the less beautiful for lines on 
the face—if only they are in the right places. 
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J. Forbes Robertson. 

Cover the moulh, and observe how much the face loses. 

FYum tt Photopi'tifih by Jfiniai. 


What is true of the eyes is far more true 
of the mouth, an organ so expressive and signi¬ 
ficant, so capable of richness in beauty, that 
no bearded face can ever have the beauty of 
such a shaven face as shows a beautiful 
mouth. We have only to look at a beautiful 
face of which the mouth is beautiful, and then 
to cloak the lower part of the face with hair, 
in order to see what the mouth counts for 
in our estimation of beauty. 

But the infant’s mouth is quite meaningless. 
The truth is that we make our mouths our¬ 
selves. On the physical side it is essential 
that the child be not allowed to breathe 
through the mouth, that all its teeth be cared 
for, and that the palate be not deformed by a 
comforter.” But these are only the physical 
preliminaries. The rest we do for ourselves, 
and what we may do it would be only too easy 
to prove by photographs showing how beauty 
in childhood has been succeeded by plainness 
in maturity* The beauty which counts in the 
long run, and which alone retains its power, is 
beauty of expression, which resides, above all, 
in the mouth and the lines round it. Darwin 
showed long ago, in his great book on £f The 
Expression of the Emotions,” that we have 
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in our faces various sets of muscles—the 
grief muscles, the anger muscles, and so 
forth—which are used for the expression of 
certain definite emotions. The habitual use 
of these muscles leads to a definite creasing 
of the skin of the face, just as the use of the 
muscles of the palm creases the skin there. 
We all thus draw our own portrait, with 
masterly draughtsmanship, in a few convin¬ 
cing lines upon the skin of our faces—that 
skin which is a blank in infancy, and little 
more in childhood. The cruel man, like Nero; 
the kind man, like Lord Shaftesbury ; the 



and the skin round it are little more as yet 
than an untouched canvas* In years to come 
every feature of physical beauty may be 
retained, but the beholder will exact require¬ 
ments which he does not look for in the 
child. Is that mouth now r sullen, selfish, 
kindly, lax, stern, mobile, rigid ? Do the 
corners go up or down ? Are the lines from 
the nose to the corners of the mouth those of 
frankness or suspicion, contempt, cunning, or 
charity ? In such questions we discern the 
moral factor of beauty, which makes it a 
worthy subject for any philosopher or poet. 



Nero, 


The child’s face foreshadows evil to come. In the adult ihe angry contraction of the inner ends of the eyebrows* 
the snarling retraction of the upper. lip, and the sensual protrusion of the lower, paint with lamentable and 

horrible fidelity the portrait of the monster's mind. 


thoughtful man, like John Stuart Mill, register 
their profoundest characteristics in their own 
faces, in lives which any child, and many 
animals, can read* We can all paint one 
portrait as well as Velazquez or Mr. Sargent, 
and that is our own ; we can and we must* 
Here, then, is the unknown but potent 
factor which has to be allowed for when we 
look at the beautiful child, with its regular 
features, its wonderful young skin, the most 
adorable and inimitable tissue under the sky, 
its fresh white teeth, its clear and lustrous 
eyes. All these are good, so far as they go, 
and so long as they last. But the essential 
individual does not yet appear, 'The mouth 


The parent who is interested in a child's 
beauty will have to reckon with these facts. 
No words can over-estimate their importance. 
In photographs of beautiful children who have 
become beautiful adults it is beauty of expres¬ 
sion, inexorably limned upon the face, that 
we delight in. The beautiful children who 
have since drawn other portraits of themselves 
need no illustration here ; they are to be met 
everywhere* But this is the beauty to which a 
man returns, never sated; beauty which the 
touch of Time only reveals more clearly, and 
which justifies, in its noblest feminine mani¬ 
festations, the words of Rusk in, that woman 
was “ born 
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A STORY FOR CHILDREN* 

By E. NESBIT. 

Illustrated by H. R. Millar. 
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CHAPTER UL 
HERE is a piece of waste land 
just beyond Beachfidd on the 
least agreeable side of that 
village—the side where the 
flat-faced shops are, and the 
yellow-brick houses. Here 
also are gaunt hoardings, 
plastered with ugly-coloured posters. Some 
of the comers of the posters are always loose 
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and flap dismally in the wind. There is 
always a good deal of straw and torn paper 
and dust at this end of the village, and 
bits of dirty rag, and old boots and tins 
are found under the hedges where flowers 
ought to be. Some people like this, and 
see nothing to hate in such ugly waste 
places as the one, at the wrong end of the 
town, where the fair was being held on that 
never-to-be-forgotten day when Francis, 
Mavis, Bernard, and Kathleen set out, in 
their best clothes, to rescue the mermaid 
because mermaids <£ die in captivity/ 7 
The fair had none of those stalls and 
booths which old-fashioned fairs used to 
have, where they sold toys and gilt ginger¬ 
bread and carters' whips and cups and 
saucers and mutton-pies and dolls and 
china dogs and shell boxes and pincushions 
and needle-cases and penholders with views 
of the Isle of Wight and Winchester 
Cathedral inside that you see so bright 
and plain when you put your eye close 
to the little round hole at the top. 

The big tent that held the circus was at 
the top of the ground, and the people who 
were busy among the ropes and pegs and 
between the bright vans resting on their 
shafts seemed gayer and cleaner than the 
people who kept the little arrangements for 
people not to w in prizes at* It seemed a long 
lime before the circus opened, but at last the 
flap of the tent was pinned hack and a gipsy¬ 
looking woman w'ith oily black ringlets and 
eyes like bright black bp^ came out at the 
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side to take the money of those who wished 
to see the circus. Of these our four were the 
very first, and the gipsy woman took the 
warm silver sixpences from Mavis’s hand. 

“ Walk in, walk in, my little dears, and see 
the white elephant,” said a stout, black- 
moustached man in evening dress—greenish 
it was, and shiny about the seams. He 
flourished a long whip as he spoke, and the 
children stopped, although they had paid 
their sixpences, to hear what they were to 
see when they did walk in—“ the white 
elephant, tail, trunk, and tusks, all complete, 
sixpence only. Walk up! walk up! See 
the trained wolves and wolverines in their 
great national dance with the flags of all 
countries. Walk up ! walk up ! walk up ! 
See the educated seals and the unique Lotus 
of the Heast in her famous bare-backed act, 
riding three horses at once, the wonder 
and envy of Royalty. Walk up and see the 
very-table mermaid, caught on your own 
coast only yesterday as ever was ! ” 

“ Thank you,” said Francis, “ I think we 
will.” And the four went through the opened 
canvas flap into the pleasant yellow dusty 
twilight which was the inside of a squarish 
sort of tent, with an opening at the end, and 
through it you could see the sawdust-covered 
ring of the circus and benches all round it 
and two men just finishing covering the front 
benches with red cotton strips. 

“ Where’s the mermaid ? ” Mavis asked a 
little boy in tights and a spangled cap. 

“ In there,” he said, pointing to a little 
canvas door at the side of the squarish tent. 
“ I don’t advise you to touch her, though. 
Spiteful, she is. Lashes out with her tail— 
splashed old Mother Lee all over water, she 
did—an’ dangerous, too. Our Bill ’e got ’is 
bone set out in his wrist a-trying to hold on 
to her. An’ it’s thruppence extry to see her 
close.” 

The children had, fortunately, plenty of 
money, because mother had given them two 
half-crowns between them to spend as they 
liked. 

“ Even then,” said Bernard, in allusion to 
the threepence extra, “ we shall have two 
bob left. 

So Mavis, who was treasurer, paid over the 
extra threepences to a girl with hair as fair 
and lank as hemp, and a face as brown and 
round as a tea-cake, who sat on a kitchen 
chair by the mermaid’s door. Then, one by 
one, they went in through the narrow open¬ 
ing, and at last there they were alone in the 
little canvas room with a tank in it that held 
—well, there was a large label, evidently 
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written in a hurry, for the letters were 
badly made and arranged quite crookedly, 
and this label declared:— 

REAL LIVE MERMAID! 

Said to be fabulous, but now true. 

Caught Here. 

Please do not touch. 
DANGEROUS! 

The little spangled boy had followed them 
in, and pointed to the last word. ^ 

“ What I tell you ? ” he asked* proudly. 

The children looked at each other. Nothing 
could be done with this witness at hand. At 
least- 

“ Perhaps if it’s going to be magic,” Mavis 
whispered to Francis, “ outsiders wouldn’t 
notice. They don’t sometimes—I believe. 
Suppose you just said a bit of Sabrina to start 
the magic ? ” 

“ Wouldn’t be safe,” Francis returned, in 
the same low tones. “ Suppose he wasn’t an 
outsider, and did notice ? ” 

So there they stood helpless. What the 
label was hung on was a large zinc tank—the 
kind that they have at the tops of houses for 
the water supply. The tank was full of 
water, and at the bottom of it could be seen 
a mass of something dark that looked as if it 
were partly browny-green fish and partly 
greenv-brown seaweed. 

“ Sabrina fair,” Francis suddenly whispered, 
“ send him away.” 

And immediately a voice from outside 
called “ Rube! Reuben ! Drat the boy ! 
where’s he got to ? ” and the little spangled 
intruder had to go. 

“ There, now,” said Mavis, “ if that isn’t 
magic ! ” 

Perhaps it was—but still the dark fish-and- 
seaweed heap in the tank had not stirred. 

“ Say it all through,” said Mavis. 

“ Yes, do,” said Bernard ; “ then we shall 
know for certain whether it’s a seal or not.” 

So once again— 

Sabrina fair. 

Listen where thou art sitting 

Under the glassy cool translucent wave- 

He got no farther. There was a heaving 
and stirring of the seaweed and fish-tail— 
something gleamed white. Through the 
brown something white parted the seaweed— 
two white hands parted it—and a face came 
to the surface of the rather dirty water and— 
there was no doubt about it—spoke. 

“ ‘ Translucent wave,’ indeed ! ” was what 
the face said. “ I wonder you’re not ashamed 
to speak the invocation over a miserable 

cistern like this. What do you want ? ” 

uricimal from 
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Brown hair and seaweed still veiled most 
of the face, but all the children 3 who, after 
their first start hack, had pressed dose to the 
tank again, could see that the face looked 
exceedingly cross. 

“ We want,” said Francis, in a voice that 
would tremble, though he told himself again 
and again that he was not a baby and wasn’t 
going to behave like one—” we want to help 
you.” 

14 Help me ? You ! ” She raised herself 
a little more in the tank and looked con¬ 
temptuously at them, “ Why, don't you 
know' that I am mistress of all water magic ? 


44 Well, I was thinking about it, 1 ' she said, 
a little awkwardly, 14 when you interrupted 
w r ith your spells. Well, you've called and 
IVe answered. Now tell me what I can do 
for you,” 

“ We’ve told you,” said Mavis, gently 
enough, though she was frightfully dis¬ 
appointed that the mermaid, after having in 
the handsomest manner turned out to be a 
mermaid, should be such a very short- 
tempered one. And when they had talked 
about her all day and paid the threepence 
each extra to see.her close, and put on their 
best white dresses too. “ We've told you— 



E „ I 

***WALK IS, WALK IN, MV L TITLE DEARS, AND 
SBK THE WHITE ELEPHANT, 1 SAID A STOUT, 
BLACK-MOUSTACHEO MAN IN EVENING DRESS.” 


1 can raise a storm that will sweep away this 
horrible place and my detestable captors 
and you w ith them , and carry me on the back 
of a great wave down to the depths of the 
sea/ 1 


we want to help you. Another Sabrina in the 
sea told us to. She didn't tell us anything 
about you being a magic-mistress. She just 
said, 1 They die in captivity/ ” 

” Well, thank you for coming,” said the 
mermaid, “ If she really said that 3 tt must 
be one of two things. Either the sun is in the 
House of Libra—which is impossible at this 
time of the year—or else the rope I was 
caught with must be made of llama s hair— 
and that's impossible in these latitudes. Do 
you know anything about the rope they caught 
me with ? ” 


“ Then w hy on earth don't you ? 
asked. 


Bernard 
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“ No,” said Bernard and Kathleen, 
the others said qgMf! Wasrft lariat.” 
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“ Ah ! ” said the mermaid. “ My worst 
fears are confirmed. But who could have 
expected a lariat on these shores ? But that 
must have been it. Now I know why, though 
I have been on the point of working the 
Magic of the Great Storm at least five hundred 
times since my capture, some unseen influence 
has always held me back.” 

“ You mean,” said Bernard, “ you feel 
that it wouldn’t work, so you didn’t try.” 

A rattling, rippling sound outside, begin¬ 
ning softly, waxed louder and louder, so as 
almost lO drown their voices. It was the 
drum, and it announced the beginning of the 
circus. The spangled child put his head in 
and said, “ Hurry up, or you’ll miss my 
Infant Prodigious act on the horse with the 
tambourines,” and took his head out again. 

“ Oh, dear ! ” said Mavis, “ and we haven’t 
arranged a single thing about rescuing you.” 

“ No more you have,” said the mermaid, 
carelessly. 

“ Look here,” said Francis, “ you do want 
to be rescued, don’t you ? ” 

“ Of course I do,” replied the mermaid, 
impatiently, “ now I know about the llama- 
rope. But I can’t walk, even if they’d let 
me, and you couldn’t carry me. Couldn’t 
you come at dead of night with a chariot—I 
could lift myself into it with your aid—then 
you could drive swiftly hence and drive into 
the sea. I could drop from the chariot and 
escape while you swam ashore.” 

“ I don’t believe we could—any of it,” said 
Bernard; “ let alone swimming ashore with 
horses and chariots. Why, even Pharaoh 
couldn’t do that, you know.” And even 
Mavis and Francis added, helplessly, “ I 
don’t see how we’re to get a chariot ” and 
“ Do think of some other way.” 

“ I shall await you,” said the lady in the 
tank, with perfect calmness, “ at dead of 
night.” 

With that she twisted the seaweed closely 
round her head and shoulders and sank 
slowly to the bottom of the tank. And the 
children were left staring blankly at each 
other, while in the circus-tent music sounded 
and the soft, heavy pad, pad of hoofs on 
sawdust. 

“ What shall we do ? ” Francis broke 
the silence. 

“ Go and see the circus, of course,” said 
Bernard. 

“ Of course, we can talk about the chariot 
afterwards,” Mavis admitted. 

There is nothing like a circus for making 
you forget your anxieties. It is impossible 
to dwell on your troubles and difficulties 


when performing dogs are displaying their 
accomplishments or wolves dancing their 
celebrated dance with the flags of all nations; 
and the engaging lady who jumps through 
the paper hoops and comes down miraculously 
on the flat back of the white horse cannot 
but drive dull care away, especially from the 
minds of the young. So that for an hour and 
a half—it really was a good circus, and I can’t 
think how it happened to be at Beachfield 
Fair at all—a solid slab of breathless enjoy¬ 
ment was wedged in between the interview 
with the mermaid and the difficult task of 
procuring for her the chariot she wanted. 
But when it was all over and they were part 
of a hot, tightly-packed crowd pouring out 
of the dusty tent into the sunshine their 
responsibilities came upon them with renewed 
force. 

“ Wasn’t the clown ripping ? ” said Bernard, 
as they got free of the crowd. 

“ I liked the riding-habit lady best,” said 
Kathleen. 

“ Didn’t you think the elephant-” 

Mavis was beginning, when Francis inter¬ 
rupted her. 

“ About that chariot,” he said ; and after 
that they talked of nothing else. And what¬ 
ever they said, it always came to this in the 
end—that they hadn’t got a chariot and 
couldn’t get a chariot, and that anyhow they 
didn’t suppose there was a chariot to be 
got—in Beachfield, at any rate. 

“ It wouldn’t be any good, I suppose,” was 
Kathleen’s last and most helpful suggestion 
—“ be the slightest good saying ‘ Sabrina 
fair ’ to a pumpkin ? ” 

“ We haven’t got even a pumpkin,” 
Bernard reminded her, “ let alone the rats 
and mice and lizards that Cinderella had. 
No, that’s no good. But I’ll tell you what.” 
He stopped short. They were near home 
now. “ What about a wheelbarrow ? ” 

“ Not big enough,” said Francis. 

“ There’s an extra big one in the mill,” said 
Bernard. “ Now look here. I’m not any 
good at magic. But Uncle Tom said I was a 
born general. If I tell you exactly what to 
do, will you two do it, and let Cathay' and me 
off going ? ” 

“ Going to sneak out of it ? ” Francis asked, 
bitterly. 

“ It isn’t. It’s not my game at all—and I 
don’t want to play. And if I do the whole 
thing will be muffed—you know it will. I’m 
so unlucky. You’d never get out at dead of 
night without me dropping a boot on the 
stairs or sneezing. You know you wouldn’t.” 

Bernard took a^s^t of melancholy pride 
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in being the kind of boy who always gets same w T ay, You’d better take a knife to cut 

caught. If you are that sort of boy perhaps the canvas, and go by the bark lane that 

that's the best way to take it. And Francis comes out behind where the circus is, but 

could not deny that there was something in if you took my advice you wouldn’t go. 

what he said* He went on. “ Then Kath- She’s not a nice mermaid at all. I’d rather 

leeti’s my special sister, and Fm not going have had a seal, any day, Hailoa ! there’s 

to have her dragged into a row. So will you daddy and mother. Come on ! ” 

and Mavis do it on your own or not ? ” They came on. 

After some discussion, in which Kathleen The programme sketched by Bernard w r as 

was tactfully dealt wnth, it was agreed that carried out without a hitch. Everything 

they would. Then Bernard unfolded his went well—only Francis and Mavis were both 

plan of campaign. astonished to find themselves so much more 



A FACE CAME TO THE SURFACE OF THE RATHER 1>LRTV WATER ANH—THERE WAS NO 

IMJUBT ABOUT IT—SPOKE,” 


Directly we get home,” he said, t£ we'll 
begin larking about with that old w-heel- 
barrow—giving each other rides, and so on— 
and when it’s time to go in we’ll leave it at 
the far end of the field behind the old sheep- 
hut near the gate. Then it’ll be handy for 
you at dead of night. You must take towels 
or something to tic round the wheel so that 
it doesn’t make a row. You can sleep with 
my toy alarum under your pillowy and it 
won’t wake anyone but you. You get out 
through the dining-room window, and in the 

Diyilizstf by V.iUvJy It 


frightened than they had expected to be. 
Any really great adventure, like the rescuing 
of a mermaid, does always look so very much 
more serious when you carry it out at night 
than it did when you were planning it in the 
daytime. Also, though they knew they were 
not doing anything wrong, they had an uncom¬ 
fortable feeling that mother and daddy might 
not agree with them on that point. And of 
course they could not ask leave to go and 
rescue a mermaid with a chariot at dead of 
night. It is OoitgitikBl loornof thing you can 
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ask, somehow. And the more you explained 
your reasons the less grown-up people would 
think you fitted to conduct such an expe¬ 
dition. 

Francis lay down fully dressed under his 
nightshirt. And Mavis, under hers, wore 
* her short blue skirt and jersey. 

The alarum, true to its trust, went off with 
an ear-splitting whiz and bang under the 
pillow of Francis, but no one else heard it. 
He crept cautiously into Mavis’s room and 
wakened her, and as they crept down in 
stockinged feet not a board creaked. The 
French window opened without noise, the 
wheelbarrow was where they had left it, and 
they had fortunately brought quite enough 
string to bind wads of towels and stockings 
to the tyre of its wheel. Also they had not 
forgotten the knife. 

The wheelbarrow was heavy, and they 
rather shrank from imagining how much 
heavier it would be when the discontented 
mermaid was curled up in it. However, 
they took it in turns, and got along all right 
by the back lane that comes out above the 
waste ground where Beachfield holds its fairs. 

“ I hope the night’s dead enough,” Mavis 
whispered, as the circus came in sight, look¬ 
ing very white in the starlight. “ It’s nearly 
two by now, I should think.” 

“ Quite dead enough, if that’s all,” said 
Francis; “ but suppose the gipsies are 

awake ? They do sit up to study astronomy 
to tell fortunes with, don’t they ? Suppose 
this is their astronomy night ? I vote we 
leave the barrow here and go and reconnoitre.” 

They did. Their sand-shoes made no 
noise on the dewy grass, and, treading very 
carefully on tiptoe, they came to the tent. 
Francis nearly tumbled over a guv-rope— 
just saw it in time to avoid it. “ If I’d been 
Bernard I should have come a beastly noisy 
cropper over that,” he told himself. They 
crept round the tent till they came to the 
little square bulge that marked the place 
where the tank was, and the seaweed and the 
mermaid. 

“ They die in captivity—they die in cap¬ 
tivity—they die in captivity,” Mavis kept 
repeating to herself, trying to keep up her 
courage by reminding herself of the desper¬ 
ately urgent nature of the adventure. “ It’s 
a matter of life and death,” she told herself 
—“ life and death.” 

And now they picked their way between 
the pegs and guv-ropes, and came quite close 
to the canvas. Doubts of the strength and 
silence of the knife possessed the trembling 
soul of Francis. Mavis’s heart was beating 


so thickly that, as she said afterwards, she 
could hardly hear herself think. She scratched 
gently on the canvas. An answering signal 
from the imprisoned mermaid would, she 
felt, give her fresh confidence. There was no 
answering scratch. Instead, a dark line 
appeared to run up the canvas; it was an 
opening made by the two hands of the mer¬ 
maid, which held back the two halves of the 
tent-side—cut neatly from top to bottom. 
Her white face peered out. 

“ Where is the chariot ? ” she asked, in 
the softest of whispers, but not too soft to 
carry to the children the feeling that she was, 
if possible, crosser than ever. 

Francis was afraid to answer. He knew 
that his voice could never be subdued to any¬ 
thing as soft as the voice that questioned him 
—a voice like the sound of tiny waves on a 
summer night, like the whisper of wheat 
when the wind passes through it on a summer 
morning. But he pointed towards the lane 
where they had left the wheelbarrow, and 
he and Mavis crept away to fetch it. 

As they wheeled it down the waste place 
both felt how much they owed to Bernard. 
But for his idea of muffling the wheel they 
could never have got the clumsy great thing 
down that bumpy, uneven slope. But as it 
was they and the barrow stole towards the 
gipsy’s tent as silently as the Arabs in the 
poem stole away with theirs, and wheeled it 
close to the riven tent-side. Then Mavis 
scratched again, and again the tent opened. 

“ Have you any cords ? ” the soft voice 
whispered, and Francis pulled what was left 
of the string from his pocket. 

She had made two holes in the tent-side, 
and now, passing the string through these, 
she tied back the flp.ps of the tent. 

“ Now,” she said, raising herself in the tank 
and resting her hands on its side. “You 
must both help; take hold of my tail and 
lift. Creep in—one on each side.” 

It was a wet, sloppy, slippery, heavy busi¬ 
ness, and Mavis thought her arms would 
break—but she kept saying “ Die in cap¬ 
tivity,” and just as she was feeling that she 
could not bear it another minute the strain 
slackened, and there was the mermaid curled 
up in the barrow. 

“ Now,” said the soft voice, “ go—quickly.” 

It was all very well to say “ Go quickly.” 
It was as much as the two children could do, 
with that barrow-load of dripping mermaid, 
to go at all. And very, very slowly they 
crept up the waste space. In the lane, 
under cover of the tall hedges, they paused. 

“ Go pn ! ” ^i^ ttye mermaid. 
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“ We can't till we’re rested a bit/’ said 
Mavis, panting, “ How did you manage to 
get that canvas cut ? ” 

“ My shell-knife, of course,” said the person 
in the wheelbarrow. “ We always carry 
one in our hair, in case of sharks,” 

“ I see/’ said Francis, 
breathing heavily. 

“You had much 
better go on,” said the 
barrow’s occupant. 

“ This chariot is exces¬ 


don’t know whether you realize that I’m 
stolen property, and that it will be extremely 
awkward for you if you are caught with me.” 

“ But we sha’n’t be caught with you,” 
said Mavis, hopefully. 

“ Everybody’s sound asleep,” said Francis. 




“IT WAS A war, SLOPl'Y, SLIPPERY, HEAVY BUSINESS.” 


sively uncomfortable and much too small. 
Besides, delays are dangerous.” 

“ We’ll go on in half a sec,” said Francis, 
and Mavis added kindly :— 

“ You’re really quite safe now, you know,” 
” You aren’t,” said the mermaid. “ I 

Digiiiz&tf by Oooglc 


It was wonderful how brave and confident 
they felt now that the deed was done. “ It’s 
perfectly safe. Oh ! what’s that p Oh ! ” 

A hand had shot out from the black shadow 
of the hedge and caught him by the arm. 

“ What is it, France—what is it ? ” said 

Original from 
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Mavis, who could not see what was hap¬ 
pening, 

“ Wh&t is it now—what is it ? ” asked 
the mermaid, more crossly than she had yet 
spoken* 


<s Who h it ? Oh ! who is it ? gasped 
Francis, writhing in the grip of his invisible 
assailant* And from the dark shadow of the 
hedge came the simple and terrible reply 
The Police!” 
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PERPLEXITIES. 

Witk Some Easy Puzzles for Beginners. By Henry E. Dudeney. 


109.—A CUTTING-OUT PUZZLE. 

Here is a little cutting-out poser. I take a strip of 
paper, measuring five inches by one inch, and, by 
cutting it into five pieces, the parts fit together and 



form a square, as shown in the illustration (see also 
our No. 101). • Now, it is quite an interesting puzzle 
to discover how we can do this in only four pieces. 


may play there is another winning group you can 
secure, and so on and on down to the last match/’ 


hi.— THE TWELVE MINCE-PIES. 

It will be seen in our illustration how twelve mince- 
pies may be placed on the table so as to form six 
straight rows with four pies in every row. The puzzle 

** 


^. 4 . 4 . 



no.—A NEW MATCH MYSTERY. 

This is a little game that will tie your brains into 
knots. So far as I know it is auite new, and has never 
appeared in print. It is childishly simple in its con¬ 
ditions, and a good companion to the Squire’s game 
given in our last issue. 

Mr. Stubbs pulled a small table between himself and 
his friend, Mr. Wilson, and took a box of matches, 
from which he counted out thirty. 

“ Here are thirty matches,” he said. ” I divide 
them into three unequal heaps. Let me see. We 
have 14, 11, and 5, as it happens. Now, the two 
players draw alternately any number from any one 
heap, and he who draws the last match loses the 
game. That’s all ! I will play with you, Wilson. 
I have formed the heaps, so you have the first draw.” 

“As I can draw any number,” Mr. Wilson said, 
“ suppose I exhibit my usual moderation and take all 
the 14 heap.” 

44 That is the worst you could do, for it loses right 
away. I take 6 from the 11, leaving two equal heaps 
of 5, and to leave two equal heaps is a certain win 
(with the single exception of 1, 1), because whatever 
you do in one heap I can repeat in the other. If you 
leave 4 in one heap, I leave 4 in the other. If you 
then leave 2 in one Heap, I leave 2 in the other. If 
you leave only 1 in one heap, then I take all the other 
heap. If you take all one heap, I take all but one 
in the other. No, you must never leave two heaps, 
unless they are equal heaps and more than 1, 1. 
Let's begin again.” 

44 Very well, then,” said Mr. Wilson, 44 I will take 
6 from the 14 and leave you 8, 11, 5.” 

Mr. Stubbs then left 8, 11, 3 ; Mr. Wilson, 8, 5, 3 ; 
Mr. Stubbs, 6, 5, 3 ; Mr. Wilson, 4, 5, 3 ; Mr. Stubbs. 
4, 5, 1 ; Mr. Wilson, 4, 3, 1 ; Mr. Stubbs, 2, 3, 1 ; 
Mr. Wilson, 2,1,1 ; which Mr. Stubbs reduced to 1, r, 1, 

44 It is now quite clear that I must win,” said Mr. 
Stubbs, because you must take 1, and then I take 1, 
leaving you the last match. You happened to play 
into a sequence that I know, and you never had a 
chance. The fact is, there are just thirteen different 
ways in which the matches may be grouped at the 
start for a certain win. But unless you have all the 
winning groups in your memory, it is practically a 
game of chance. In fact, the groups selected, 14, 11, 5, 
are a certain win, because for whatever vour opponent 
Vol. xlv.—12. 
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is to remove only four of them to new' positions so that 
there shall be seven straight rows with four in every 
row. Which four would you remove, and where would 
you replace them ? - 

EASY PUZZLES. 

112. —Matches Puzzle.—C an you place three 
matches on the table, and support the match-box on 
them, without allowing the heads of the matches to 
touch the table, to touch one another, or to touch the 
box ? 

113. — The Box of Sweets.— I bought a box of 
sweets for twopence-halfpenny. The sweets cost 
twopence more than the box. What did the box cost ? 
See how many of your friends will be tripped up by 
this very simple question. 

114. — Anagrams. —Can you make a common English 

word out of the letters of EARLY BAT ? ( 44 Rateably ” 

is not a word.) Can you also form another word from 
I HIRE PARSONS ? 

115. — Missing Words.— The five missing w r ords in 
the following verse each contain the same letters. 
What are the words ? 

Far from the railway’s.and noise, 

Along .the pleasant country side ; 

Where each bird.and sings with joy. 

Where ploughmen lead their.with pride. 

The rider.his fiery steed, 

But soon on.and wine w’ill feed. 

116. — Digits and Squares. —It will be seen that 
we have so arranged the 
nine digits in a square that 
the number in the second 
row (3, 8, 4) is twice that 
in the first row, and the 
number in the bottom row 
three times that in the top 
row. There are three other 
♦ways of arranging the digits 
so as to produce the same 
result. Can you find them ? 
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NONSENSE BOTANY. 

HUMOUR IN DOYLEYS. 


This amusing set of doyleys was supplied to us by Mr, James R F. Sinizenich, who has had them in his 
possession for nearly half a century, and informs us that they were drawn by a lady friend of his 
family. They are curiosities in their way, and show a sense of humour, as well as of draughtsmanship. 

which we think our readers will appreciate. 
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QUAINT QUESTIONS. 

By BARRY PAIN. 

Illustrated by Rene Bull. 




HERE was once a young 
grocer who went to see a 
performance of “ Faust," 
and then supped inordinately 
before retiring to bed. 
The blend of excitement 
and repletion produced the 
following nightmare. 

He dreamed that he was standing behind a 
counter on which was a large canister of tea. 
Beside it were a pair of scales and some sheets 
of packing paper* There were no weights 
for the scalesj and there was nothing else in 
the shop. 

“ This is a nice sot! of outfit, 

I don't think,” said the grocer 
to himself. ” If a customer 
comes in I shall have to put him 
off somehow,” 

At that moment 
Mephistopheles 
entered, in a red cloak 
fastened with a large 
metal clasp. 

“ I want a pound 
of that tea/ 3 said 
Mephistopheles, 
fiercely, 

“ Certainly, sir/ 3 
said the grocer. “ We 
will send it round 
almost i mined i ate 1 y. 

Nice weather for the 
time of year, sir*" 

“That won’t do" 
said Mephistopheles* 

“ I want that pound 
of tea now," 

“Very sorry, sir. It's 
a most extraordinary 

thing—never knew it to happen before—but 
our weights have just gone to be—er— 
synchronized." 

“ Aha ! ” said Mephistopheles* <( But will 
one of those scale-pans hold water ? ? 

DigitizerayXjOOgie 


(T CAN, 
TQFHELES, 
INTENSITY. 


SAID MEPHIS- 
WJTH TERRIFIC 
1 DO IT OR DIE i * ” 


“ The right-hand one is scoop-shaped, and 
you could put a pint or more in it* But the 
other is absolutely flat, and you could do 
nothing with it.” 

" Very well/ 1 said Mephistopheles, pro¬ 
ducing a vessel from under his cloak. u This 
vessel, the weight of which is unknown, 
contains exactly half a pint of distilled 

water. The 
clasp of my 
cloak weighs 
exactly six 
and a half 
avoir d u p o i s 
ounces. Take 
these two 
things and 
weigh me out 
a pound of 
tea — neither 
more nor less 
—and don’t 
weigh the 
paper/* 

" But—but 
—it cannot be 
don e/ J said 
the grocer. 
“It can/ 3 
said Mephistopheles, with ter¬ 
rific intensity. “ Do it or die ! 33 
The shock awoke the grocer. 
But when he was awake and 
thought it over, he saw that 
Mephistopheles was correct, and 
that with the half-pint of distilled 
water and the clasp weighing six and 
a half ounces he could have given 
Mephistopheles his pound of tea 
exactly. How' ? 


* £ Out 1 33 said the umpire, as the village 
clock struck. 

Bulger cast one glance of undying hatred 
at that ani walked sulkily to the 
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pavilion. As he was taking off his pads 
he said to the bright young boy who was 
scoring: “ What did I make, Rill P ” 

“ The clock has just struck once for 
every two runs you 
made,” said the bright 
young boy, glibly; 

“ and if you had made 
twice as many you 
would have made three 
times the number that 
the clock will strike at 
the succeeding hour.” 

Whereupon Bulger, 
incensed by the l.b,w. 
decision, and further incensed by his 
failure to obtain a plain answer to a plain 
question, smote the bright young boy on 
the occipital protuberance, and bumped his 
nose against the bowling analysis. 

But, speaking seriously, and calculating 
from Bill’s statistics, what was the time by 
the village clock when Bulger was given out ? 


walked four miles an 
hour. Dr, Sharper 
started at three and 
walked three miles an 
hour. They met, and 
Dr. Sharper turned 
back to his own 
house again with Mr, 
Wood head. 

Over the tea-table 
Mr, Wood head said 
that he must have 
made some mistake 
about that time 
allowance. He felt 
sure that when he 
got home at night he 
would have walked 
more than double as much as Dr, Sharper, 

" You will ha%e walked four times as 
much,” said Dr. Sharper, and this was exactly 
correct. 

How far was it from Dr. Sharper’s house 
to Mr. Woodhead’s house ? 




u Walk over and have tea to-morrow after¬ 
noon,” said old Dr. Sharper to young Mr, 
Woodhead. 

"Thanks; 1 said Mr, Woodhead, “I’ll 
start from my house at three, Suppose you 
start from your house at the same time and 
meet me. Then we shall meet half-way.” 

“ Oh, no, I am an old man, and my pace 
is three miles an 
hour. You are 
young and active; 
you do four miles 
an hour. You must 
make some allow¬ 
ance for that*” 

“ 1 see,” said Mr. 

Woodhead, with 
that look of bright 
intelligence so often 
exhibited by the 
absolutely fatuous. 

“ That makes a dif¬ 
ference of one mile* 

Well, to put that 
right, FU start a 
quarter of an hour 
earlier Will that 
do ? ” 

“ Very nicely,” 
said Dr, Sharper, 
with a mysterious 
smile. 

So Mr* Woodhead 
started at two- 
forty-five and 


A Sunday-school treat took place in a big 
field. It grew r near to tea-time. Outside the 
marquee in which tea was to be served stood 
the refreshment contractor and the senior 
curate. The refreshment contractor was a fat 
man, because, owing to the exigencies of his 
business, he had to live principally on the cakes 
that were leftover. The senior curate 
was very thin, tall, and scholarly. 

“ Yes,” said the refreshment 
contractor. “If I had five more 
chairs we could do them in three 
parties with 
the same num¬ 
ber in each* I 
will see if I 
cannot borrow 
five chairs 
somewhere,” 
“Don’t 
trouble,” said the curate. “ 1 
will divide them into four par¬ 
ties with the same number in 
each.” 

“ In that case,” said the con¬ 
tractor, tl each party will have 
three chairs too many.” 

How many children were there, 
and how many chairs had the 
contractor got ? 


* IS THAT CAS»/ SAIP THE 
CONTRACTOR ‘EACH PARTY WILL 
UAVK THREE (CHAIRS TOO MANY*"’ 


The answers to these questions f 
together with same fresh problems, will 




Solutions to the Puzzles and Problems 
m Our Last Number. 


A Set of Nutcrackers. 

The following are the answers :— 

QUEER RELATIONSHIPS. 

If a man marries a woman, w r ho dies, and he then 
marries his deceased wife’s sister and himself dies, it 
may be correctly said that he had (previously) married 
the sister of .his widow. 

The youth was not the nephew of Jane Browm, 
because he happened to be her son. Her surname 
was the same as that of her brother because she had 
married a man of the same name as herself. 

A LEGAL DIFFICULTY. 

It was clearly the intention of the deceased to give 
the son twice as much as the mother, or the daughter 
half as much as the mother. Therefore, the most 
equitable division would be that the mother should 
take two-sevenths, the son four-sevenths, and the 
daughter one-seventh. 

AN ARITHMETICAL QUESTION. 

Four-fourths exceeds three-fourths by one-fourth. 
That is true; but what fractional part of three-fourths 
is one-fourth ? Clearly one-third, which is the correct 

answer. - 

THE DOCTOR’S QUERY. 

The mixture of spirits of wine and water is in the 
proportion of 40 to 1, just as in the other bottle it was 
in the proportion of 1 to 40. 


THE NEW PARTNER. 

We must take it for granted that the sum Rogers 
paid, £2,500, was one-third of the value of the business, 
which was consequently worth £7,500 before he entered. 
Smugg’s interest in the business had therefore been 
£4,500 (one and a half times as much as Williamson’s), 
and Williamson’s £3,000. As each is now to have an 
equal interest, Smugg should receive £2,000 of Rogers’s 
contribution, and Williamson should receive £500. 


By Henry E. D udeney. 

ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 

The number that can be divided by every other 
number without a remainder is the product obtained 
by multiplying together all numbers ! 

THE NINE ALMONDS. 

This puzzle can be solved in as few as five moves, as 
follows : Jump 5 over 6, 3, 1, and 7 ; 2 over 4 ; 9 over 
8 ; 2 over 9 ; and 5 over 2. Every move is thus a 
leaping move. 


A WEIGHING PUZZLE. 

The twenty ounces might have been weighed into 
ten two-ounce packets in as few as nine weighing 
operations, as follows : (1) With the 50Z. and 90Z. 
weights in different pans, weigh 40Z. (2) With 40Z. 

weigh second 40Z. (3) Weigh third 40Z. (4) Weigh 

fourth 40Z., and the remainder will be also 40Z. (5), 

(6), (7), (8), (9) Divide each portion of 40Z. in turn 
equally on the two sides of the scales. 


A FASCINATING PUZZLE-GAME. 

With twenty-seven matches, drawing 1, 2, 3, or 4 
at a time, the first player should always win. He must 
take either 3 or 4 on his first play, and afterwards 
contrive (which he can always do) that when he holds 
odd he leaves a multiple of 6 or one more than a 
multiple of 6 ; and when he holds even he leaves one 
less than a multiple of 6. This applies to any number 
of matches that is three more than a multiple of 6, 
such as 27. He may also win by the same rule if the 
number of matches is one more than a multiple of 6, 
only in such cases he must take 1 or 2 at liis first play. 
If the number of matches be one less than a multiple 
of 6 (as in the case of 23), the second player can always 
win, as he can adopt that line of play, from which his 
opponent is now excluded. 


AN IMMORTAL CHESS PROBLEM. BRIDGE PROBLEMS. 


Solutions to Nos. 1 to 6 as already given. 

7. —i.R—B5,or6,or R—Q 5 or 6. 

8. — 1. KR—K 6 (ch) 21 .“i. R—B 4 

9. —1. K—K 6 22.— 1. R—R 7 

10. —1. K R—K 6 (ch) 23.—i. R—R 7 

11. — 1. R—B 5 24.—1. R—R 7 

12. —1. R—K Kt 6 25.—1. R—R 7 

IV—1. K—Q 2 26. —1. R—B 1 

14.—1. R—Q8 27.— 1. R—B8 

is.—1. R—Q 7 28.— 1. R—Q B 1 

16. —1. K R—R 4 (ch) 29.—1. R—K B 5 

17. -1. R— K B 1 30.— 1. R—Q 8 

18. —1. Q R—Kt 5 (ch) 31.—1. R— Kt 8 

19. — 1. Q R—Kt 5 (ch) 32.—1. R—Kt 8 

20. —1. R—B4 33.—i- R—KR4 

The second move in Nos. 20 and 21 is : Castles after 
K moves up. In Hallstrom’s position either K may 
play to the fourth square on first move. 


The solutions to the two problems are :— 

No. 1. 

A leads king of diamonds and throws knave of diamonds on 
it. He then leads a spade and ruffs it. B leads remaining 
trump. D must play his small club on it, as C must keep the 
two clubs and the queen of diamonds. A also discards his club. 
B then leads queen of clubs, and D has to unguard diamonds 
or throw winning spade. In cither case A and B win every 
trick. 


No. 2. 

A leads queen of clubs and discards king of diamonds on it; 
then ten of diamonds, which is covered by knave of diamonds, and 
ruffs it. B returns two of spades, which A takes with king, and 
leads out queen of heaits and six of clubs. D must discard a 
spade or a diamond, and and B make rest of tricks. 
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CURIOSITIES. 

VU ihallh *gmito receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.} 



A CURIOSITY 
FROM A 
KETTLE* 

^7 0ME months 
ago a button 
of my waistcoat 
came off, and, 
bachelor - like, I 
proceeded to re* 
place it. I stood 
by the mantelshelf, 
on which needle 
and thread were 
ready, when my 
attention was suddenly attracted elsewhere. On 
turning round again I found that needle and 
thread had mysteriously disappeared. A search 
failed to trace the missing article, and another 
was procured. Some time afterwards, during cleaning 
operations, the object here depicted was removed from 
the family kettle. On examination it proved to be the 
lost needle and thread. The whole is coated with 
fur deposited during boiling operations, and the eve of 
the needle, besides the tangled thread, is plainly 
discernible. It seems that as I was turning round the 
needle and thread were dragged off the mantelpiece 
and fell into the kettle, with this curious result.—Mr* 
John T. Sargent, 21, St. James's Road, Hastings. 


A CLEVER POSE. 

'T'HIS puzzling but cleverly-taken photograph is 
± the work of one of the pupils in a large school 
in Bexhill. The subject. Professor Stearns, has just 
planted himself in the horizontal position known as 
the one-arm balance—a balance exceedingly difficult 
to retain for any considerable length of time. The 



camera was then held in such a position that the feet 
and legs of the gymnast were entirely obscured by the 
head and shoulders. The fact that the left arm is 
extended towards the camera makes ii appear of very 
scanty length. This is also called the ** weather vane, 
if the performer (as in the present case) can turn on 
his right arm as though on a pivot, thus indicating the 
different [joints of the compass. 
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CART WITH 
HISTORY. 

'HE proprietor of the 
finest cafe in Lo$ 
Angeles formerly sold "hot 
tamales ” from a push-cart, 
and, although lie is now 
wealthy, he still preserves 
this old vehicle. In erecting 
a business block to house 
his modern restaurant, lie 
built a cupola just large 
enough to contain the old 
tamale cart, and it may t>e 
plainly seen from the street, 
lis fact, far from being 
ashamed of this relic of his 
days of poverty, he is so 
attached to it that when a fire threatened his establish¬ 
ment lie directed the firemen to let the silver and cut 
glass go until the old cart was safe !—Mr. C. L. 
Edholm,4,624, Figueroa Street, Los Angeles, California, 



BURNING SMOKE. 

’AKE a piece of 
_ heavy wrapping 
paper about the size of 
a newspaper page and 
roll it into a long cone, 
fasten it securely, and 
cut the point off the cone, 
leaviiig an opening about 
the size of a sixpence. 
Then set lire to the large 
end of the cone, holding 
the pointed end upwards, 
and with the same match 
ignite the smoke as it 
Issues from the opening 
in the small end of the 
cone. The effect will be 
that 
F 


iat shown in iqqcc> iit|H- foa mliaph.—Mr. \Y 

■ U - Sjl 
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A LIST IN 
PICTURE¬ 
WRITING, 
r FHE list 
* X shown 
■ . in the aceom-* 
^ panying illus- 

tf trillion was 

■ 1 *" found in the 

Vrif-^W P 065 ***' 00 . ° f 

a it a 11 v e 
"ground man" 
in charge of 
the property 
>' belonging to 

the Darjeel- 
/ / ing Cricket 

i4vr| Club, of which 
1 was once 
tf/w* horn secre¬ 

tary, The 
man, being 
unable to 
read or write, 
^ had adopted 

, this quaint 

I method of 




fa - — 

of- -O fae* 

- -wW ^ 

| h -*~ 

f>r^ ~r/^* 

L-™ ^T2f* ■ --- 




l4^L4#t 




his charge. 
^ ,m xhe illustra¬ 
tions represent the nature of each article, and the 
figures, which purport to be numerals used in the 
" Deb Nagri ” language, the number of each article. 
It will be noticed that, although quite illiterate, the 
man was not without some natural gift as a draughts¬ 
man, since he was able to reproduce, though some¬ 
what crudely, the shape of each article in his 
possession.—Mr. C E. Gouldsbury, c/o II. S* King 
and Co,, 9, Pall Mall, S.W. 


WHAT IS TF1E MISSING WORD: 

M- listing the £*OME while ago your** Curios i ties " page contained 

I property m a verse in which half-a-dozen w r ords were left 

his charene. blank, each of these words being composed of the 
same ax letters. This suggested to me another verse 
-on the same lines, which 1 think your readers will find 
interesting and not too difficult of solution.—Mr. A. 
Salter, yEolia, 44, The Avenue, Muswell Hill, N. 


EVERY ROOM A HOUSE, 

P ROBABLY nowliere is there so strange a 11 house ” 
as that lived in by Joaquin Miller, the " Poet of 
the Sierras," In fact, in this case “ house" is a 
collective noun, for the bard sleeps under one roof, 
eats and cooks under another, and entertains visitors 
under still another, Yet the poet insists that it is all 
one house, with merely a pleasant walk in the sunshine 
between the rooms. The poet's home is at Dimond, 
California, in the foothills at the back of Berkeley and 
Oakland. From the photograph it might appear that 
an entire village dusters on this hillside, but, as a matter 
of fact, the poet Is the only occupant of these houses, 
or M rooms." lie is much visited by lovers of his poetry, 
however, and the “ guest room " is generally crowded. 
In this room he has a museum of relics, and he shows 
with grim pride a piece of one of his own ears, which 
Wets frozen off in Alaska*—Mr. Aubrey Drury, 1,912, 
Virginia Street, Berkeley, California, t’.S.A, 


CEMENT AND SENTIMENT. 

A HOME-BUILDER in California hit upon a charm¬ 
ing idea when he caused his little son to make 
the impression of his hands in the weticement of the 
walk lie fore his door Although the imprint was made 

_ in 1887. the outlines 
of the little hands are 
perfectly dear, and w ill 
remain as a dainty 
souvenir of the boy's 
play days* It is just 
such touches of senti¬ 
ment as this that make 
the difference between 
a house and a home*— 
M r. C* L* Edhol m, 4,624, 
Figueroa Street, Los 
Angeles, California, 
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Smith and the Pharaohs. 

By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 

Illustrated by Alec Ball. 


SYNOPSIS OF TIIE FIRST TWO INSTALMENTS. 


Wandering one day among the Egyptian sculptures in the British Museum, Smith falls in love with the 
plaster cast of an unknown woman’s head, which seems to him to return his gaze with a mysterious smile. 
As a result, he becomes an ardent Egyptologist, and spends his holidays in excavation work in Egypt. On 
his third visit he finds in a tomb the head of a statuette, whose smiling features he immediately recognizes 
as those of the cast in the Museum, and whose name he discovers from the hieroglyphics is Queen 
Ma-Mee. Realizing that he is in her desecrated tomb, he renews his search, and finds, among other 
things, a mummied hand bearing two gold rings. 

Smith takes his discoveries to the Cairo Museum, and is allowed to retain the statuette, the mummied 
hand, and one of the rings. After leaving the Director he wanders through the Museum, and, forgetful of 
time, at length finds himself locked in among the mummies of the kings and queens of Egypt. Realizing 
the impossibility of making his way out, Smith settles himself comfortably for the night. As soon as he 
has done so, however, he becomes aware that a great gathering of Egyptian kings and queens—among 
whom he recognizes the original of his statuette—has taken place, and he becomes greatly interested in 
their conversation. 

PART II.— (continued). 


ILENCE fell upon that glitter¬ 
ing galaxy of kings and queens 
and upon all the hundreds of 
their offspring, their women, 
and their great officers who 
crowded the double tier of 
galleries around the hall. 

“ Royalties of Egypt,” she began, in a sweet, 
clear voice which penetrated to the farthest 
recesses of the place, “ I, Cleopatra, the sixth 
of that name and the last monarch who ruled 
over the Upper and the Lower Lands before 
Egypt became a home of slaves, have a word 
to say to your Majesties, who, in your mortal 
days, all of you more worthily filled the throne 
on which once I sat. I do not speak of Egypt 
and its fate, or of our sins—whereof mine were 
not the least—that brought her to the dust. 
Those sins I and others expiate elsewhere, 
and of them, from age to age, we hear enough. 
But on this one night of the year, that of the 
feast of him whom we call Osiris, but whom 
other nations have known and know by 
different names, it is given to us once more to 
be mortal for an hour, and, though we be but 
shadows, to renew the loves and hates of our 
long-perished flesh. Here for an hour we strut 
in our forgotten pomp; the gems that were 
ours still adorn our brows, and once more we 
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seem to listen to our- people’s praise. Our 
hopes are the hopes of mortal life, our foes are 
the foes we feared, our gods grow real again, 
and our lovers whisper in our ears. Moreover, 
this joy is given to us—to see each other as we 

_ are, to know as the gods know, and therefore 
to forgive, even where we despise and hate. 
Now I have done, and I, the youngest of the 
rulers of ancient Egypt, call upon him who 
was the first of her kings to take my place.” 

She bowed, and the audience bowed back 
to her. Then she descended the steps and 
was lost in the throng. Where she had been 
appeared an old man, simply-clad, long- 
bearded, wise-faced, and wearing on his grey 
hair no crown save a plain band of gold, 
from the centre of which rose the snake¬ 
headed urceus crest. 

“ Your Majesties who came after me,” said 
the old man, “ I am Menes, the first of the 
accepted Pharaohs of Egypt, although many 
of those who went before me were more truly 
kings than I. Yet as the first who joined 
the Upper and the Lower Lands, and took 
the royal style and titles, and ruled as well as 
I could rule, it is given to me to talk with you 
for a while this night whereon our spirits are 
permitted to gather from the uttermost parts 
of the uttermbst worlds and see each other 
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face to face. First, in darkness and in secret, 
let us speak of the mystery of the gods and 
of its meanings. Next, in darkness and in 
secret, let us speak of the mys ~y of our 
lives, of whence they come, of where they 
tarry by the road, and whither they go at 
last. And afterwards, let us speak of other 
matters face to face in light and openness, 
as we were wont to do when we were men. 
Then hence to Thebes, there to celebrate our 
yearly festival. Is such your will ? ” 

“ Such is our will,” they answered. 

It seemed to Smith that dense darkness 
fell upon the place, and with it a silence that 
was awful. For a time that he could not 
reckon, that might have been years or might 
have been moments, he sat there in the utter 
darkness and the utter silence. 

At length the light came again, first as a blue 
spark, then in upward pouring rays, and lastly 
pervading all. There stood Menes on the 
steps, and there in front of him was gathered 
the same royal throng. 

“ The mysteries are finished,” said the old 
king. “ Now, if any have aught to say, let 
it be said openly.” 

A young man dressed in the robes and 
ornaments of an early dynasty came forward 
and stood upon the steps between the 
Pharaoh Menes and all those who had reigned 
after him. His face seemed familiar to 
Smith, as was the side lock that hung down 
behind his right ear in token of his youth. 
Where had he seen him ? Ah, he remembered. 
Only a few hours ago lying in one of the cases • 
of the Museum, together with the bones of 
the Pharaoh Unas. 

“ Your Majesties,” he began, “ I am the 
King Metesuphis. The matter that I wish 
to lay before you is that of the violation of 
our sepulchres by those men who now live 
upon the earth. The mortal bodies of many 
who are gathered here to-night lie in this 
place to be stared at and mocked by the 
curious. I myself am one of them, jawless, 
broken, hideous to behold. Yonder, day by 
day, must my Ka sit watching my desecrated 
flesh, torn from the pyramid that, with cost 
and labour, I raised up to be an eternal house 
wherein I might hide till the hour of resur¬ 
rection. Others of us lie in far lands. Thus, 
as he can tell you, my predecessor, Men- 
kau-ra, he who built the third of the great 
pyramids, the Pyramid of Her, sleeps, or 
rather wakes, in a dark city called London 
across the seas, a place of murk where no sun 
shines. Others have been burnt with fire, 
others are scattered in small dust. The 


ornaments that were ours are stolen away 
and sold to the greedy ; our sacred writings 
and our symbols are their jest. Soon there 
will not be one holy grave in Egypt that 
remains undefiled.” 

“ That is so,” said a voice from the company. 
“ But four months gone the deep, deep pit 
was opened that I had dug in the shadow of 
the Pyramid of Cephren who begat me in 
the world. There in my chamber I slept 
alone, two handfuls of white bones, since 
when I died we did not preserve the body 
with wrappings and with spices. Now I see 
those bones of mine, beside which my double 
has watched for these five thousand years, hid 
in the blackness of a great ship and tossing 
on a sea that is strewn with ice.” 

“ It is so,” echoed a hundred other voices. 

“ Then,” went on the young king, turning 
to Menes, “ I ask of your Majesty whether there 
is no means whereby we may be avenged 
on those who do us this foul wrong.” 

“ Let him who has wisdom speak,” said 
the old Pharaoh. 

A man of middle age, short in stature and 
of a thoughtful brow, who held in his hand a 
wand and wore the feathers and insignia of 
the heir to the throne of Egypt and of a high 
priest of Amen, moved to the steps. Smith 
knew him at once from his statues. He was 
Khaemuas, son of Rameses the Great, the 
mightiest magician that fever was in Egypt, 
who of his own will withdrew himself from 
earth before the time came that he should 
sit upon the throne. 

“ I have wisdom, your Majesties, and I 
will answer,” he said. “ The time draws on 
when, in the land of Death which is Life, 
the land that we call Amenti, it will be given 
to us to lay our wrongs as to this matter 
before Those who judge, knowing that they 
will be avenged. On this night of the 
year also, when we resume the shapes we 
wore, we have certain powers of vengeance, 
or rather of executing justice. But our time 
is ^hort, and there is much to say and do 
before the sun god Ra arises and we depart 
each to his place. Therefore it seems best 
that we should leave these wicked ones in 
their wickedness till we meet them face to 
face beyond the world.” 

Smith, who had been following the words of 
Khaemuas with the closest attention and 
considerable anxiety, breathed again, thank¬ 
ing Heaven that the engagements of these 
departed monarchs were so numerous and 
pressing. Still, as a matter of precaution, he 
drew the cigar-box which contained Ma-Mee’s 
hand jfpm hjjs pocket, a^d pushed it as far 
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away from him as he could. It was a most 
unlucky act. Perhaps the cigar-box grated on 
the floor, or perhaps the fact of his touching 
the relic put him into psychic communica¬ 
tion with all these spirits. At any rate, he 
became aware that the eyes of that dreadful 
magician were fixed upon him, and that a bone 
had a better chance of escaping the search 
of a Rontgen ray than he of hiding him¬ 
self from their baleful glare. 

“ As it happens, however,” went on 
Khaemuas, in a cold voice, “ I now per¬ 
ceive that there is hidden in this place, 
and spying on us, one of the worst of these 
vile thieves. I say to your Majesties that 
I see him crouched beneath yonder funeral 
barge, and that he has with him at this 
moment the hand of one of your Majesties, 
stolen by him from her tomb at Thebes.” 

Now every queen in the company became 
visibly agitated (Smith, who was watching 
Ma-Mce, saw her hold up her hands and look 
at them), while all the Pharaohs pointed 
with their fingers and exclaimed together, in 
a voice that rolled round the hall like 
thunder:— 

“ Let him be brought forth to judgment! ” 

Khaemuas raised his wand and, holding it 
towards the boat where Smith was hidden, 
said 

“ Draw near, Vile One, bringing with thee 
that thou hast stolen.” 

Smith tried hard to remain where he was. 
He sat himself down and set his heels against 
the ground. As the reader knows, he was 
always shy and retiring by disposition, and 
never had these weaknesses oppressed him 
more than they did just then. When a child 
his favourite nightmare had been that the 
foreman of a jury was in the act of proclaiming 
him guilty of some dreadful but unstated 
crime. Now he understood what that night¬ 
mare foreshadowed. He was about to be 
convicted in a court of which all the kings 
and queens of Egypt were the jury, Menes was 
Chief Justice, and the magician Khaemuas 
played the role of Attorney-General. 

In vain did he sit down and hold fast. 
Some power took possession of him which 
forced him first to stretch out his arm and 
pick up the cigar-box containing the hand 
of Ma-Mee, and next drew him from the 
friendly shelter of the deal boards that were 
about the boat. 

Now he was on his feet and walking down 
the flight of steps opposite to those on which 
Menes stood far away. Now he was among all 
that throng of ghosts, which parted to let 
him pass, looking at him as he went with 


cold and wondering eyes. They were very 
majestic ghosts; the ages that nad gone by 
since they laid down their sceptres had taken 
nothing from their royal dignity. Moreover, 
save one, none of them seemed to have any 
pity for his plight. She was a little princess 
who stood by her mother. As he passed 
Smith heard her say: “ This Vile One is 
frightened. Be brave, Vile One ! ” 

Smith understood, and pride came to his aid. 
He, a gentleman of the modern world, would 
not show the white feather before a crowd of 
ancient Egyptian ghosts. Turning to the 
child, he smiled at her, then drew himself to 
his full height and walked on quietly. Here 
it may be stated that Smith was a tall man, 
still comparatively young, and very good- 
looking, straight and spare in frame, with dark, 
pleasant eyes and a little black beard. 

“ At least he is a well-favoured thief,” said 
one of the queens to another. 

“ Yes,” answered she who had been 
addressed. “ I wonder that a man with such 
a noble air should find pleasure in disturbing 
graves and stealing the offerings of the dead,” 
words that gave Smith much cause for 
thought. He had never considered the 
matter in this light. 

Now he came to the place where Ma-Mee 
stood, the black-browed Pharaoh who had 
been her husband at her side. On his left 
hand, which held the cigar-box, was the gold 
Bes ring, and that box he felt constrained to 
carry pressed against him just over his heart. 

As he went by he turned his head, and 
his eyes met those of Ma-Mee. She started 
violently. Then she saw the ring upon his 
hand and again started, still more violently. 

“ What ails your Majesty ? ” asked the 
Pharaoh. 

“ Oh, naught,” she answered. “ Yet does 
this earth-dweller remind you of anyone ? ” 

“ Yes, he does,” answered the Pharaoh. 
“ He reminds me very much of that accursed 
sculptor about whom we had words.” 

“ Do you mean a certain Horn, the Court 
artist; he who worked the image that was 
buried with me, and whom you sent to 
carve your statues in the deserts of Kush, 
until he died of fever—or was it poison ? ” 

“ Aye; Horu and no other, may Set take 
and keep him! ” growled the Pharaoh. 

Then Smith passed on and heard no more. 
Now he stood before the venerable Menes. 
Some instinct caused him to bow to this 
Pharaoh, who bowed back to him. Theri he 
turned and bowed to the royal company, and 
they also bowed back to him, coldly, but 
very jjtfifeeljF and courteously. 





11 NOW HE WAS AMONG ALL THAT THRONG OF GHOSTS, WHICH PARTED TO LET HIM 
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“ Dweller on the world where once we had 
our place, and therefore brother of us, the 
dead,” began Menes, “ this divine priest and 
magician ”—and he pointed to Khaemuas— 
“ declares that you are one of those who foully 
violate our sepulchres and desecrate our 
ashes. He declares, moreover, that at this very 
moment you have with you a portion of the 
mortal flesh of a certain Majesty whose spirit 
is present here. Say, now, are these things 
true ? ” 

To his astonishment Smith found that he 
had not the slightest difficulty in answering 
in the same sweet tongue. 

“ 0 King, they are true and not true. 
Hear me, rulers of Egypt. It is true that I 
have searched in your graves, because my heart 
has been drawn towards you, and I would 
learn all that I could concerning you, for it 
comes to me new that once I was one of you 
—no king, indeed, yet perchance of the blood 
of kings. Also—for I would hide nothing 
even if I could—I searched for one tomb 
above all others.” 

“ Why, O man ? ” asked the Judge. 

“ Because a face drew me, a face that was 
cut in stone.” 

Now all that great audience turned their 
eyes towards him and listened as though 
his words moved ttyem. , 

“ Did you find that holy tomb ? ” asked 
Menes. “ If so, what did you find therein ? ” 

“ Aye, Pharaoh, and in it I found these,” 
and he took from the box the withered hand, 
from his pocket the broken bronze, and from 
his finger the ring. 

“ Also I found other things which I 
delivered to the keeper of this place, 
articles of jewellery that I seem to see 
to-night upon one who is present here 
among you.” 

“ Is the face of this figure the face you 
sought ? ” asked the Judge. 

“ It is the face,” he answered. 

Menes took the effigy in his jrand and read 
the cartouche that was engraved beneath its 
breast. 

“ If there be here among us,” he said, 
presently, “ one who long after my day 
ruled as Queen in Egypt, one who was named 
Ma-Me, let her draw near.” 

Now from where she stood glided Ma-Mee 
and took her place opposite to Smith. 

“Say, 0 Queen,” asked Menes, “do you 
know aught of this matter ? ” 

“ I know that hand ; it was my own 
hand,” she answered. “ I know that ring ; it 
was my ring. I know that image in bronze ; 
it was my image. Look on me and judge for 


yourselves whether this be so. A certain 
sculptor fashioned it, the son of a king’s 
son, who was named Horn, the first of 
sculptors and the head artist of my Court. 
There, clad in strange garments, he stands 
before you. Horn, or the double of Horu, 
he who cut the image when I ruled in 
Egypt, is he who found the image and the 
man who stands before you ; or, mayhap, his 
double cast in the same mould.” 

The Pharaoh Jdenes turned to the magician 
Khaemuas and said :— 

“ Are these things so, O Seer ? ” 

“ They are so,” answered Khaemuas. 
“ This dweller on the earth is he who, long 
ago, was the sculptor Horu. But what shall 
that avail ? He, once more a living man, 
is a violator of the hallowed dead. I say, 
therefore, that judgment should be executed 
on his flesh, so that when the light pomes 
here to-morrow he himself will again be 
gathered to the dead.” 

Menes bent his head upon his breast and 
pondered. Smith said nothing. To him the 
whole play was so curious that he had no 
wish to interfere with its -development. If 
these ghosts wished to make him of their 
number, let them do so. He had no ties on 
earth, and now when he knew full surely that 
there was a life beyond this of earth he was 
quite prepared to explore its mysteries. 
So he folded his arms upon his breast and 
awaited the sentence. 

But Ma-Mee did not wait. She raised her 
hand so swiftly that the bracelets jingled on 
her wrists, and spoke out with boldness. 

“ Royal Khaemuas, prince and magician,” 
she said, “ hearken to one who, like you, was 
Egypt’s heir centuries before you were born, 
one also who ruled over the Two Lands, and 
not so ill—which, Prince, never was your lot. 
Answer me ! Is all wisdom centred in your 
breast ? Answer me ! Do you alone know 
the mysteries of Life and Death ? Answer 
me ! Did your god Amen teach you that 
vengeance went before mercy ? Answer me! 
Did he teach you that men should be judged 
unheard ? That they should be hurried by 
violence to Osiris ere their time, and thereby 
separated from the dead ones whom they 
loved and forced to return to live again 
upon this evil Earth ? 

“ Listen : when the last moon was near her 
full my spirit sat in my tomb in the burying- 
place of queens. My spirit saw this man enter 
into my tomb, and what did he there ? With 
bowed head he looked upon my bones that a 
thief of the priesthood of Amen had robbed 
and ibMJnf wi|tjiinF tflfetfty y sars of their 
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burial, in which he himself had taken part. 
And what did this man with those bones, he 
who was once Horn ? 2 tell you that he 

hid them away there in the tomb where he 
thought they could not be found again. 
Who, then, ivas the thief and the violator ? 
He who robbed and burnt my bones, or he 
who buried them with reverence ? Again, he 


He took the jewels. Would you have had 
him leave them to be stolen by some peasant ? 
And the hand ? I tell you that he kissed that 
poor dead hand which once had been part of 
the body of my Majesty, and that now he 
treasures it as a holy relic. My spirit saw 
him do these things and made report thereof 
to me. I ask you therefore, Prince* I ask 



“ 1 ASK ¥QU t I J KINCEj 1 ASK YOU ALL, ROYALTIES OK EGYPT* WHETHER FOR SUCH DEEDS THIS 

MAX SHOULD DIE?" 


found the jewels that the priest of your 
brotherhood had dropped in his flight* when 
the smoke of the burning flesh and spices 
overpowfered him, and with them the hand 
which that wicked one had broken oi2 from 
the body of my Majesty. What did he then ? 

Vat *1v ¥ —’14, 


you all. Royalties of Egypt, whether for 
such deeds this man should die ? ” 

Now Khaemuas, the advocate of vengeance, 
shrugged his shoulders and smiled meaningly* 
but the MfejWWtM l_ 6f kings and queens 
thuiUMlWflRfil Was : " No / ” 
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Ma-Mee looked to Menes to give judgment. 
Before he could speak the dark-browed 
Pharaoh who had named her wife strode 
forward and addressed them. 

“ Her Majesty, Heiress of Egypt, Royal 
Wife, Lady of the Two Lands, has spoken,” 
he cried. “ Now let me speak who was the 
husband of her Majesty. Whether this man 
was once Horu the sculptor I know not. If 
so he was also an evil-doer who, by my decree, 
died in banishment in the land of Kush. 
Whatever be the truth as to that matter, he 
admits that he violated the tomb of her 
Majesty and stole what the old thieves had 
left. Her Majesty says also—and he does 
not deny it—that he dared to kiss her hand, 
and for a man to kiss the hand of a wedded 
Queen of Egypt the punishment is death. 
I claim that this man should die to the 
World before his time, that in a day to 
come, again he may live and suffer in the 
World. Judge, O Menes.” 

Menes lifted his head and spoke, saying :— 

“ Repeat to me the law, O Pharaoh, under 
which a living man must die for the kissing 
of a dead hand. In my day and in that of 
those who went before me there was no such 
law in Egypt. If a living man, who was not 
her husband, or of her kin, kissed the living 
hand of a wedded Queen of Egypt save in 
ceremony, then perchance he might be called 
upon to .die. Perchance for such a reason a 
certain-.Horu once was called upon to die. 
But in "the grave there is no marriage, and 
therefore, even if he had found her alive within 
the tomb and kissed her hand, or even her 
lips, why should he die for the crime of love ? 

“ Hear me, all; this is my judgment in 
the matter. Let the soul of that priest 
who first violated the tomb of the royal 
Ma-Mee be hunted down and given to the 
jaws of the Destroyer, that he may know 
the last depths of Death, if so the gods 
declare. But let this man go from among 
us unharmed, since what he did he did 
in reverent ignorance and because Hathor, 
Goddess of Love, guided him from of old. 
Love rules this world wherein we meet to¬ 
night with all the worlds whence we have 
gathered or whither we still must go. Who 
can defy its power ? Who can refuse its 
rites ? Now hence to Thebes ! ” 

There was a rushing sound as of a thousand 
wings, and all were gone. 

No, not all, since Smith yet stood before 
the draped colossi and the empty steps, and 
beside him, glorious, unearthly, gleamed the 
vision of Ma-Mee. 


“ I, too, must away,” she whispered ; “ yet 
ere I go a word with you who once were a 
sculptor in Egypt. You loved me then, and 
that love cost you your life, you who once 
dared to kiss this hand of mine that again you 
kissed in yonder tomb. For I was Pharaoh’s 
wife, in name only, understand me well, in 
name only, since that title of Royal Mother 
which they gave me is but a graven lie. Horu, 
I never was a wife, and when you died, 
swiftly I followed you to the grave. Oh, you 
forget, but I remember ! I remember many 
things. You think that the priestly thief broke 
this figure of me which you found in the sand 
outside my tomb. Not so. I broke it, because, 
daring greatly, you had written thereon, 
‘ Beloved,’ not ‘ of Horus the God,’ as you 
should have done, but ‘ of Horu the Man.’ 
So when I came to be buried, Pharaoh, 
knowing all, took the image from my wrap¬ 
pings and hurled it away. I remember, too, 
the casting of that image, and how you threw 
a gold chain I had given to you into the 
crucible with the bronze, saying that gold 
alone was fit to fashion me. And this signet 
that I bear—it was you who cut it. Take it, 
take it, Horu, and in its place give me back 
that which is on your hand, the Bes ring 
that I also wore. Take it and wear it ever 
till you die again, and let it go to the grave 
with you as once it went to the grave with me. 

“ Now hearken. When the great sun arises 
and you awake you will think that you 
have dreamed a dream. You will think that 
in that dream you saw and spoke with a lady 
of Egypt who died more than three thousand 
years ago, but whose beauty, carved in stone 
and bronze, has touched your heart to-day. 
So let it be, yet know, 0 man, who once were 
named Horu, that such dreams are ofttimes 
a shadow of the truth. Know that this Glory 
which shines before you is mine indeed in 
the land that is both far and near, the land 
wherein I dwell eternally, and that what is 
mine has been, is, and shall be yours for 
ever. Gods may change their kingdoms and 
their names; men may live and die, and 
live again once more to die; empires may 
fall and those who ruled them be turned 
to forgotten dust. Yet true love endures 
immortal as the souls in which it was 
conceived, and from it for you and me, 
the night of woe and separation done, at the 
daybreak which draws on, there shall be 
born the splendour and the peace of perfect 
union. Till that hour foredoomed seek me 
no more, though I be ever near you, as I 
have ever been. Till that most blessed hour, 
Horu,UfelM-@il’TY OF MICHIGAN 
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She bent towards him ; the perfume from 
her breath and hair beat upon him ; the light 
of her wondrous eyes searched out his very soul, 
reading the answer that was written there. 

He stretched out his arms to clasp her, 
and lo, she was gone ! 

It was a very cold and a very stiff Smith 
who awoke on the following morning, to 
find himself exactly where he had lain down— 
namely, on a cement floor beneath the keel 
of a funeral boat in the central hall of the 
Cairo Museum. He crept from his shelter 
shivering, and looked at this hall to find it 
quite as empty as it had been on the previous 
evening. Not a sign or a token was there of 
Pharaoh Menes and all those kings and 
queens of whom he had dreamed so vividly. 

• Reflecting on the strange phantasies that 
weariness and excited nerves can summon to 
the mind in sleep, Smith made his way to 
the great doors and waited in the shadow, 
praying earnestly that, although it was the 
Mohammedan Sabbath, someone might visit 
the Museum to see that all was well. 

As a matter of fact, someone did, and before 
he had been there a minute—a watchman 
going about his business. He unlocked the 
place carelessly, looking over his shoulder 
at a kite fighting with two nesting crows. 
In an instant Smith, who was not minded to 
stop and answer questions, had slipped past 
him and was gliding down the portico, from 
monument to monument, like a snake 
between boulders, still keeping in the shadow 
as he headed for the gates. 

The attendant caught sight of him and 
uttered a yell of fear ; then, since it is not 
good to look upon an afreet, appearing from 
whence no mortal man could be, he turned 
his head away. When he looked again Smith 
was through those gates and had mingled 
with the crowd in the street beyond. 

The sunshine was very pleasant to one who 
was conscious of having contracted a chill of 
the worst Egyptian order from long contact 
with .a damp stone floor. Smith walked on 
through it towards his hotel — it was Shep- 
heard’s, and more than a mile away—making 
up a story as he went to tell the hall-porter 
of how he had gone to dine at Mena House 
by the Pyramids, missed the last tram, and 
stopped the night there. 

Whilst he was thus engaged his left hand 
struck somewhat sharply against the corner 
of the cigar-box in his pocket, that which 
contained the relic of the queen Ma-Mee. 
The pain caused him to glance at his fingers 

The 


to see if they were injured, and to perceive 
on one of them the ring he wore. Surely, 
surely it was not the same that the Director- 
General had given him! That ring was 
engraved with the image of the god Bes. 
On this was cut the cartouche of her Majesty 
Ma-Mee! And he had dreamed—oh, he 
had dreamed-! 

To this day Smith is wondering whether, 
in the hurry of the moment, he made a 
mistake as to which of those rings the 
Director-General had given him as patt of 
his share of the spoil of the royal tomb he 
discovered in the Valley of Queens. After¬ 
wards Smith wrote to ask, but the Director- 
General could only remember that he gave 
him one of the two rings, and assured him 
that that inscribed “ Bes Ank, Ank Bes,” 
was with Ma-Mee’s other jewels in the Gold 
Room of the Museum. 

Also Smith is wondering whether any other 
bronze figure of an old Egyptian royalty 
shows so high a percentage of gold as, on 
analysis, the broken image of Ma-Mee was 
proved to do. For had she not seemed to 
tell him a tale of the melting of a golden 
chain when that effigy was cast ? 

Was it all only a dream, or was it—some¬ 
thing more—by day and by night he asks 
of Nothingness ? 

But, be she near or far, no answer comes 
from the Queen Ma-Mee, whose proud titles 
were “ Her Majesty the Good God, the justi¬ 
fied Dweller in Osiris; Daughter of Amen, 
Royal Heiress, Royal Sister, Royal Wife, 
Royal Mother; Lady of the Two Lands; 
Wearer of the Double Crown ; of the White 
Crown, of the Red Crown; Sweet Flower of 
Love, Beautiful Eternally.” 

So, like the rest of us, Smith must wait to 
learn the truth concerning many things, and 
more particularly as to which of those two 
circles of ancient gold the Director-General 
gave him yonder at Cairo. 

It seems but a little matter, yet it is more 
than all the worlds to him ! 

To the astonishment of his colleagues in 
antiquarian research, Smith has never re¬ 
turned to Egypt. He explains to them that 
his health is quite restored, and that he no 
longer needs this annual change to a more 
temperate clime. 

Now, which of the two royal rings did the 
Director-General return to Smith on the 
finger of her late Majesty, Ma-Mee ? 

End, Original rib nr 
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In Quest of Quiet. 

By JOHN IVIMEY. 

Illustrated by Bert Thomas. 


[Thi* is in every detail a irue story, and will excite the sympathy of others who have sought quiet and not found it.] 




OME little time ago, in the 
month of November, I re¬ 
ceived a commission for a 
musical composition, which 
was to he ready by Christmas, 
As absolute quiet is essential 
for rapid work., and I lived in 
rather a noisy flat in 
London, I resolved to 
go down to a little- 
known seaside place, 
which I will call 
Shrimpington, where 
I could write undis¬ 
turbed. 

I happened to 
have a friend who 
was the postmaster 
there* When I say 
“ friend/ 5 he was not 
exactly that; lie was 
an amateur vocalist 
w r hom I had met at 
a choral society I 
used to conduct. 

He w ? as a little, red¬ 
faced man named 
Bullet, with a high 
and penetrating voice 
tinged with adenoids 
(sometimes called a 
tenor). He attracted 
my attention w hen we 
were rehearsing “ The 
Wreck of the Hes¬ 
perus /' because he 
always grinned at the 
man on his left when 
they came to the 
words, " the billow r s 
frothed like yeast. 1 ' 

On my asking him 
why he did this, he told me that the man 
next to him was a baker by trade! It 
seemed a ncw T form of humour, and w p e became 
friendly, When he left London he gave me 
his card, and begged me to give him a call 


if I ever came his w p ay. So when I arrived at 
Shrimpington I at once sought my friend at 
the post-office* 

The little man was delighted to see me, and 
upon learning the reason for my sudden 
appearance pressed me to stay with him. 
Much as I respected him, I courteously but 

firmly declined. I had 
come to work, and 
the "divine afflatus” 
might descend upon 
me at any moment. 
Now, your amateur 
vocalist fills up all his 
spare time wuth sing¬ 
ing. In moments of 
inspiration, when 
music and ink were 
flowing from my 
fountain - pen, this 
man might burst forth 
into "The Anchor's 
Weigh’d 3 ' or “ Annie 
Laurie ” ; then my 
springs of melody 
would dry up. This 
kind of man sings him¬ 
self to bed, and sings 
when he gets up ! 
He will certainly sing 
in his bath. These 
keen amateur vocal¬ 
ists w'arble subcon¬ 
sciously ; they don't 
know when they're 
doing it. So I firmly 
but courteously (as 
I have said) declined 
to accept the hos¬ 
pitality. 

Sh ri m pington pos¬ 
sessed only two hotels 
—the Belle Vue on the Esplanade and the 
Station Hotel. As the first w-as closed during 
the winter months, I went to the Station 
Hot el. It was a trifle forbidding at first sight, 


t4 ]IK ALWAYS GRINNED AT THE MAX OV HIS 
LEFT WHEN THEY CAM E TO THE WORDS, 4 THE 
BILIjOWS FROTHED 1-IKE YEAST." 1 
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“ Is there any shunting during the night ? ” 
I asked the landlord. 

“ Hardly any, sir,” he replied ; “ at least, 
not enough to disturb anyone. You’ll find 
the place as quiet as mice.” 

I felt a little dubious, and said I would try 
it for one night, and, if I liked it, might stay 
a week or so. At this the landlord’s face lit 
up ; I supposed he did not get many visitors 
in November. Having asked for a table to be 
placed in my room for the purposes of my 
work and ordered a fire—for it was very cold 
—I ate a light supper and had a look round 
the hotel. The coffee-room, where I had 
supped, was a fairly large, dingy sort of room. 
On the table stood several coloured wine¬ 
glasses with a serviette in each, keeping 
guard over a cheap-looking epergne con¬ 
taining imitation flowers. The table-cloth 
had seen better days. 

Half-a-dozen mahogany chairs with seats 
of horsehair, a rickety sideboard, a few 
oleographs in dingy gilt frames, and a large 
Hearts of Oak certificate on the walls com¬ 
pleted the ensemble. There was a bar with a 
bagatelle-board in it, at which some three 
or four of the Shrimpington ratepayers were 
amusing themselves. My bedroom was on 
the first floor, with an outlook on to the 
coal-yard. 

There was nothing more of interest, so I 
unpacked my bag and arranged my writing 
materials on the table ready for the morning. 
Then I took a brisk walk along the sea-front, 
past the Belle Vue—a gloomy place— 
exchanged a few words with a coastguard, 
who regarded me with evident astonishment, 
as if wondering what could possibly bring me 
to Shrimpington in November, returned to 
the hotel, and went to bed. 

I was tired after my journey, and needed 
sleep; but I am accustomed to a fairly 
soft bed, and this one was like a board. 
It was the hardest and most unyielding bed 
it has ever been my lot to lie upon. The 
bed-clothes, too, were scanty and had no 
margin for tucking in, and there was a 
decidedly clammy feeling about the sheets 
which made me nervous. I got out of bed 
and applied the looking-glass test to see if 
they were damp, but as the glass did not 
blur I concluded they were all right. (I 
learnt afterwards that I should have warmed 
the glass.) 

Getting back to bed—this time with my 
rug and great-coat on top of me—I tried to 
believe I was in my cosy flat at home. But 
I never could sleep with windows rattling! 
The rhythm is so spasmodic and annoying. 
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I had to get out again and wedge the frames 
with matches. I was just getting acclimatized 
to the sheets, and was in the act of dozing off, 
when a violent gust of wind blew a lot of soot 
down the chimney and filled the room with 
smoke! I rang the bell, and when the 
chamber-maid appeared (she was not attrac¬ 
tive), I asked her to rake out the fire and open 
the windows. In the next few minutes my 
music-paper had been blown all over the 
floor, and the room was as cold as an ice¬ 
house. I got up, picked up the paper, 
closed the windows—the match work had 
to be done all over again—and returned 
to bed. 

By this time my temper was getting ruffled, 
but I consoled myself with the thought that 
as my blood was up I should probably warm 
the bed sooner. In half an hour or so I 
dozed off again, when “ Bang-bang ! shriek- 
shriek! bang - bang ! ” The shunting had 
commenced. 

For the next twenty minutes it was as if 
a heavy goods train was trying to leave the 
metals and mount the platform. To simulate 
sleep under such conditions was a mockery, 
so I rose, lit the gas, put on my dressing- 
gown and overcoat, wrapped the rug round 
my feet, and started to map out my work 
for the morning. By doing this overnight, 
I reasoned, I need not get up so early to¬ 
morrow. 

But everything in the room was smothered 
in soot, so I only spoiled several sheets of 
music-paper, and when I became so thoroughly 
chilled that my teeth chattered and my knees 
trembled, I gave up the idea and went back 
to bed. But not to sleep—oh, dear, no, for 
by this time I was so wide awake that a bed 
of swansdown and a fairies’ lullaby would not 
have wooed me to slumber. I tossed about 
from side to side, the bed-clothes following. 
A dozen times I shook the pillow and gathered 
up my coat from the floor, but all to no 
purpose. Sleep was a stranger to me that 
awful night. 

When the damp grey morning came, I 
rose, dressed, made my way downstairs, 
unbolted the front door, and went out. It 
was about seven o’clock, and I met a postman. 
I asked him if the postmaster would be up 
so early, and he said that he had just gone 
along the front. So I hastened in that direc¬ 
tion in the hope of overtaking him. He was 
singing to himself “ When Other Lips ” when 
I caught him up, and greeted me with “ Good 
morning; hope you slept well. Found the 
place comfortable ? Hope the trains didn’t 
bother vou 1 ” 
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I related my experiences, and he said 
he was very sorry—commercial travel¬ 
lers had always spoken well of the 
hotel—and ended by renewing his in¬ 
vitation to me to stay with him. 

a Our house is small, but you will 
find it quiet. The children are at 
school most of the day, and they go to 
bed early.” 

This sounded 
plausible, so I 
thanked him and 
said that if he was 
sure it would not 
cause any incon¬ 
venience, I should 
be glad to come. 

We walked to the 
end of the Espla¬ 
nade and along the 
principal streets of 
the tow n, my friend 
pointing out the 
beauties of the clock 
tower, the skating rink, and 
the Working Men's Club, 
until it was time for break¬ 
fast. 

” You will take breakfast 
with us, of course ? ” said 
the postmaster. 

I did not relish the idea 
of taking it at the hotel, so 
I readily agreed, and soon 
we arrived at the post - office. 

The dwelling-house, a neat-looking three- 
storeyed building,adjoined the post-office, and 
at breakfast 1 was introduced to the post¬ 
master’s wife, a healthy-looking woman of 
about forty, a girl aged thirteen, two sturdy 
boys aged nine and seven respectively, and 
a pale young man, Mr. Seedling, the lodger. 

“ My husband tells me you have not had 
a restful night,” said Mrs. Bullet, ” but you 
will be nice and quiet here, and we will try 
to make you comfortable. And I feel sure 
Mr. Seedling won’t mind sleeping with the 
boys for a few' nights.” 

Mr, Seedling muttered something in re¬ 
sponse which did not suggest extreme joy 
at the proposition. I said I was afraid I was 
putting them to a great deal of inconvenience, 
but Mrs. Bullet assured me that my presence 
would make no difference, and that 1 should 
be treated as one of the family.” 

Family life was not what I had come for. 
But they meant well, these good people, and 
1 should only have to be sociable at meal-times. 
After breakfast I went back to the hotel 


1 STARTED TO MAP OUT MV WORK FOR THE MORNING. 


w'i 


to pay my bill and get my bag. The landlord 
seemed surprised that 1 had risen so early. 
He hoped it wasn't because of the chimney; 
he would have it sw p ept at once. 

if Thanks,” 1 said, ” but don’t trouble on 
my account, for I find I have to return to 
London sooner than I expected.” 

I chose the mild deception in preference 
to the true explanation, because anything 
like a bother annoys me. 

I started very well in my new lodging, 
and by teatime had made some progress with 
my work. The children, too, seemed to like 
me, and after tea I promised to take them for 
a walk. This project, however, was spoiled 
by the rain, so Mr. Bullet suggested a little 
music. We therefore adjourned to the draw¬ 
ing-room, where I listened to ” Dorothy’s 
latest piece,” and accompanied Mr. Bullet 
in several of his favourite songs. Then Mr, 
Seedling appeared, and was induced to exhibit 
his skill on the mandoline—my pet aversion 
—after which I played some little pieces of 
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After an hour spent in this way I begged 
to be excused, and retired to my room for 
work- I was just in the middle of a rather 
complicated piece of part-writing, when I 
heard sounds from the piano. It was “ Home, 
Sweet Home/ 1 with a (t four-a-penny” left- 
hand part- This immortal composition did 
not blend with the work I was engaged upon- 
It was in a totally different style and another 
key* Feeling huffy at being disturbed, I 
went downstairs, and meeting Mrs, Bullet 
in the passage I asked if the rain had stopped. 

Fm afraid it's set in for a wet evening/' 
she replied, 

“ Is that your daughter playing ?” I 
timidly inquired, 

<£ Oh, yes; she is having a lesson* Doesn't 
she get on nicely ? ” 

I said she seemed to have a decided talent 


This was a rash thing to say; though, 
truth to tell, 1 must own to being very fond 
of children—that is, when I have not any 
w r ork on hand, and always providing they 
have clean fingers and are under proper 
control. 

The boys no sooner heard that T would 
play with them than they were upon me like 
an avalanche. We would play at “ bears.” 
Why they used the plural I could not see, as 
apparently there was to be only one bear— 
they were to be my keepers ! It was no use 
protesting that bears were never ridden ; I 
had to crawl along the passage on all fours, 
with one boy on my back and the other 
urging me on with a slick, 

/ was the first to get tired, and, as a means 
of escape, invited them up to my room that 
I might read to them until the music-lesson 



for music, and asked how long the lesson 
would last. 

u Only half an hour, and then it will he 
all quiet for you,” she replied. 

Please don't think of me,” I said, “ T can 
amuse the boys until their bedtime/ 1 


was over. 1 prided myself on being a very 
good reader to children—at least, my married 
sister has told me so—but on this occasion l 
did not seem to hit the mark. The children’s 
attention Deemed drawn to my music-paper. 
"WlUH a long 
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ruler ! ” “ What are all those funny little 

dots ? ” etc. I explained that I was com¬ 
posing music, and said if they would beep 
their hands off it, perhaps I would play it to 
them to-morrow. 

u Now run aw r ay * it must be nearly bed¬ 
time, and Dorothy has finished her music- 
lesson/* I said, giving them each a penny as a 
token ol good faith. 

At this they backed out of the room very 
reluctantly and left me in [>eace, With a 
sigh I recommenced work. I had done about 
six bars when I was interrupted by sounds of 
crying, smacking, and all the noise incidental 
to the children having a bath, I read the 
paper until this 
operation was over 
and the children 
had gone to bed. 

I was in the act of 
beginning again 
when a faint metal¬ 
lic sound came up 
from the room 


(< 1 HAD TO 
CRAWL ALONG 
THK PASSAGE 
ON ALL FOURS/ 


below. I listened. Yes, it was the 
mandoline I 

This was too much, I went downstairs, 
and found the postmaster in the kitchen 
cleaning his bicycle. 

11 Mr. Bullet/* I said, “ I am sorry to leave 
you, but I can't w^ork in your house, I have 
so much to do and so little time to do it in 
that—well, I can't w ? rite music with that 
mandoline going.” 

“ Gh, he’ll soon stop; don't mind him,” 
said Mr. Bullet. 

“ But I do mind him/ 1 I said, “ and I 
really cannot-” 

** He's only playing because it's too wet to 
go out, and I can't offend him. You see, he 
gave up his room to oblige you,” said Mr. 
J toilet. 

This line of reasoning suddenly reminded 


me of my position. Here was I, a guest in 
this good man's house, making myself a 
nuisance to everybody just because I wanted 
to be quiet. It was preposterous, I apolo^ 
gized, and said I had been overwrought 
through not having had enough sleep the 
night before. I w r ou!d go for a walk and get 
some air, when doubtless I should feel better. 

I took my coat and umbrella and went out, 
feeling I had made a fool of myself. And 
then it occurred to me how f much the average 
man dislikes quiet. Make a noise, and people 
will love you. Be as noisy as you can during 
life—you must be quiet when you are dead. 
And I realized why hospitals are always built 
in the noisiest parts of a 
town; even invalids want 
noise, for it reminds them 
they are still alive. And 
all the thousand and one 
discordant sounds that 
make up the pande¬ 
monium inseparable to 
a big city — they are a 
necessity; we couldn't 
exist w ithout them. And 
yet I, a miserable worm, 
was fretting and fuming 
because I could not 
burrow somewhere and 
be quiet! True, it was 
a necessity for my work; 
but i would give up 
composing, and become 
a boiler-maker. 

When I got back to 
the house everybody 
except the postmaster 
had gone to bed. As I 
went in he was singing, 
“ Yes, let me like a soldier fall.” I bade 
him a sorrowful ” Good night.” I was 
so tired 1 believe I could have slept on 
a steam roundabout. But the bed 1 was 
in had a wire mattress with a very pro¬ 
nounced sag in the middle. Now, I could 
never sleep in a hammock, and it is always a 
matter of wonder to me how sailors can prefer 
one. I always like to lie straight out, not 
doubled up in the shape of a “ V.” To make 
matters worse, there w r as an unmistakable 
snore proceeding from somewhere. These 
conditions caused my sleep to be fitful, to 
say the least, and certainly not refreshing. 
About tw'o o’clock a violent concussion on 
the ceiling above gave me a start* It was 
only Georgia falling out of bed ! 

At five the postmen began to assemble, and 
for thfelH11 riJrriyifedNJJ the adjoining 
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*' A VIOLENT CONCUSSION ON 
THE CEILING ABOVE GAVE ME 
A START.” 


x\fter a fairly peaceful interval, during which 
I supposed they were having breakfast, there 
was a clattering up and down the passage, 
followed by a hanging of the street door, 
and I surmised that the children had gone to 
school, I had intended getting up early and 
making up for lost time, but I was too 
far gone for any such effort* I heard 
Mr, Seedling get out of bed and dress ; 
I took part (sympathetically) in all his 
movements. We stood on one leg 
together, knocked our shins on the bed¬ 
post together, searched on the 
floor for a collar-stud together, 
fetched the shaving water 
together, cut our chins to¬ 
gether, muttered a blessing 
together, and finally went 
downstairs together* Then 
I turned over and slept f 
At half * past nine Mrs. 
Bullet knocked on my door to say the break¬ 
fast was getting cold* I crawled out of bed 
w ith a feeling that my spine w f as permanently 
bent, and dressed myself in very slow time* 
Not much was said at the breakfast-table, 
and when the meal was over I packed my 
bag, bade my host and his wife an affectionate 
adieu, and caught the first train to London. 

The composition was finished in time. The 
critics said it revealed a depth of feeling 
hitherto unsuspected in me ! 



post-office in their hobnailed boots. Later 
on they appeared to be playing football with 
the mail-bags. 

When the last postman had started on his 
round the children 
above me began 
to get up, and for 
some moments 
seemed to be 
vaulting over 
their beds. Then 
I heard the 
lodger's voice 
ordering them to 
be quiet. I 
thought this very 
kind of him, and 
forgave him the 
mandoline inci¬ 
dent. The chil¬ 
dren’s dressing 
seemed to last 
an interminable 
time, but eventu¬ 
ally 1 heard them 
go downstairs. 

Vo!. xlv.-IS, 
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Tke Longest Day of Her Life. 

By W. B. MAXWELL. 

Illustrated by Cyrus Cuneo. 


T was the longest day of her 
life, and yet it contained very 
little action; nearly all of it 
was thought. 

It opened with a quarrel 
between her and her husband. 
While brushing her nice dark 
hair she reproached him for his callous indif¬ 
ference about her young cousin Dick; and 
he, appearing and disappearing on the 
threshold of his dressing-room, defended 
himself sternly. 

** Why not ? 39 she said, brushing with 
accelerated vigour. ** You know Sir George ; 
you brag of being an old friend. Then why 
should you refuse to employ your influence ? ” 
“ Because I am not fond of asking favours.” 
“ You mean, for other people ! You never 
mind asking favours for yourself.” 
u You have no right to say that.” 

“ Ah, you don't like the truth.” And 
Ethel brushed her hair with furious energy. 
“ You are to say anything to me, however 
rude and brutal; but if 1—if / venture 


14 Ethel ”—and Jack's tone changed from 
hardness and weight to a mocking lightness— 
“ you probably don’t realize the deteriorating 
effect of these tantrums* To oblige me, look 
at your face in the glass.” 

u i shall sec the face of a very unhappy 
woman—a woman who sometimes wishes she 
w'as dead*” 

“ Oh, don't talk such theatrical rubbish ! ” 
Outside the windows there were only 
pretty things to sec—blue sky above the 
heights of Wimbledon ; Coombe Woods 
sleeping in the July sunshine ; a peep of the 
broad avenue, the gabled roofs, the neat 
little gardens of what nearly all the residents 
agreed in thinking a suburban paradise. 

And inside the house everything was 
pretty also. The sunlight, growing brighter 
every minute, flashed into the spacious 
upper landing, the square hall, and the well- 
proportioned lower rooms; it lit up the 
colours of hearth-rugs, the glaze of blue and 
white tiles, the lustre of brass grates ; it 
shone upon taste, comfort, even modest 



luxury ; it showed, altogether, the happy, 
prosperous state of affairs that caused their 
neighbours to speak of Mr. and Mrs, Jack 
Ingram as a couple w r hose good fortune 
anybody might envy. 

Now the envied couple had come down¬ 
stairs to breakfast in their pretty dining-room, 
and, so long as the parlour-maid remained 
with them, there was a truce to the quarrel 

u Have some omelette, Ethel, or kedgeree ? ” 

“ Kedgeree, please.” 

They ought to have been happy. The sun¬ 
light seemed so gay and cheerful; their back 
garden was full of flowers; branches of trees 
were gently swaying, birds were singing, and 
through the open casements a gentle air came 
creeping from the hillside to soften their 
hearts, And they themselves looked so nice 
—he a tall, rather handsome man of thirty- 
five, clean-shaven, strong-featured, with hair 
brushed back from a respectably broad 
forehead ; and she a dark-haired, blue-eyed, 
really attractive young woman of twenty- 
seven. 

Directly the parlour-maid withdrew hos¬ 
tilities were resumed, 

44 So now ”—and he snorted contemp¬ 
tuously— £ you are going to make it a crime 
if I refuse to carry your whole family on my 
shoulders,” 

u Oh, no, Jack ! I have learnt in these 
five years how very little carrying pow er your 
shoulders possess.” 

It was as though there had been a poison 
in their blood. They stung themselves and 
each other ; they took a mad pleasure in 
inflicting pain ; their eyes glowed whenever 
they thought of something peculiarly unkind 
that could be said next. But with him there 
was all the time something querulous and 
pathetic, rather than purely wrathful, a 
droop of the lip, a tremulousness of the voice, 
a shakiness of the hand—even when he was 
putting in his very nastiest strokes. 

14 1 married you , not your relations. Heaven 
knows, I’ve done enough for them already; 
but if you choose to make them an unceasing 
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Then came an outburst from Ethel. He 
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had done nothing for her family, except 
slight them, insult them, make of them the 
ready weapon with which he struck at his 
wife. 

Jack got up from his ruined breakfast and 
moved about the room. The omelette tasted 
as if it had been made of election eggs, the 
milk was sour, the tea bitter, and the toast 
smelt of dust and ashes* 

Throughout the summer there had been 


“ Exactly what I say. My life has become 
one long torment* You are always horrid to 
me—systematically cruel to me, and to all I 
love ; and I can't—I won’t—go on with it*” 
This was like the firing of a big gun, after 
which it seems futile to use field-pieces and 
musketry. They stared at each other in 
silence, Ethel looking pale and rather 
frightened. Jack looking pale and completely 
flabbergasted. 



so many of these senseless wrangles ; but 
to-day the quarrel intensified, steadily 
gathered energy, until it culminated with 
explosive force in Ethel’s astounding declara¬ 
tion :— 

“ Jack, this decides me. It’s your own 
fault. I've tried—Heaven knows I've tried ; 
but I can’t bear it. I can't go on living with 
you*” 

u What do you mean by that ? J * 


u Ethel !” After a breathing pause he 
spoke quietly and seriously, almost apolo¬ 
getically, ” You know—you must know- 
all that you are to me.” 

“ No* I don’t. You liked me once, but it’s 
over and done with ; otherwise you couldn’t 
treat me so hatefully,” 

14 My dear girl, married life is a matter of 
give and take. Each partner should make 
all 0W UNiVmt^fll mSim things.” 
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“ I understand too well.” 

Then he distinctly expressed regret for 
ever having been harsh or snappish, and he 
pleaded that the cause of such mistakes was 
his notoriously bid health. 

“ Then why don’t you consult a doctor ? ” 
She did not for a moment believe in his ill- 
health. It was the excuse that he always 
made. “ Dr. Arnold says you’re all right. 
But if you don’t trust his judgment, go and 
see some London specialist.” 

“ Oh, no,” he said, wearily. “ Doctors 
can’t help me.” 

“Not if there’s nothing the matter with 
you.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and laughed 
bitterly. 

“ Thank you, Ethel, for this remarkable 
display of your sympathy.” 

Then, after a few moments’ hesitation, 
she proposed that they should go straight to 
London and obtain the highest medical 
opinion on his case. She had hesitated 
because of a somewhat important afternoon 
engagement, but she decided that the engage¬ 
ment must be cancelled. It seemed now that 
the thing of paramount importance was to 
march off her husband as though he were 
a naughty child, and to watch and hear a 
famous physician making him look supremely 
foolish. Yes, she would deprive him at once 
and for ever of this flimsy excuse fpr incessant 
brutality. 

His reluctance to undertake a useless and 
costly excursion merely made her more 
obstinately determined to carry the point. 
And at last she carried it. 

“ Very well,” he said, fretfully, and his 
lips drooped. “ I’ll go, since you are good 
enough to say that it will relieve your mind.” 

“ It will, enormously. And now I’ll ask 
Dr. Arnold who’s the cleverest man in the 
whole of London.” 

Next minute she had put on her burnt- 
straw hat, swung a gauze scarf round her 
neck, and w^p hurrying along the avenue. 
On either side of the plane trees stood all 
the little houses, with their little gardens, 
gabled roofs, and fantastic porches—all so 
neat and trim, but each perhaps holding its 
small and compact tragedy of thwarted hope 
and disappointed love. 

Dr. Arnold seemed surprised when she 
explained her errand. He thought that she 
need not be anxious. Certainly her husband 
suffered from nerves and liver, but then who 
doesn’t ? However, another opinion could 
be obtained, and he, Dr. Arnold, would not 
be huffed. Of course not. 


“ As you say, it will relieve your mind. 
Well, then, Mrs. Ingram, I advise you to 
take him to Dr. Haywarth, No. 261, Welbeck 
Street. Yes, Haywarth will be the man. 
And I’ll write a letter—for you to give 
Haywarth. And I’ll telegraph, too, to let 
him know you are coming.” 

Dr. Arnold wrote the letter and made out 
his telegraphic message. 

“ Perhaps you’ll kindly send the telegram?” 

“ Yes, I’m going to the post-office.” 

“ And now may I offer a word of advice 
on my own account ? ” Dr. Arnold looked 
at his charming visitor gravely but very 
kindly. “ Free gratis,” and he smiled. 
“ Haywarth will give you a good two guineas’ 
worth, but he doesn’t know your husband 
as well as I do, and he doesn’t know you 
either. You are both highly-strung, nervy 
people, and what you both ought to avoid 
is worrying yourselves needlessly. The world 
is large. Try change of scene and change of 
air. Run away from worry.” 

Ethel listened meekly, and understood 
without resentment that Dr. Arnold had 
penetrated some of her domestic secrets. 
It did not matter. He had changed from 
a doctor into a friend during that period 
which she always spoke of and thought of 
as “ her great trouble.” 

At the post-office she sent off the telegram 
to Dr. Haywarth, and thep wrote and sent 
another one—to a Mr. Cyril Brett:— 

“ To-day’s arrangement unavoidably post¬ 
poned.—E.” 

It was a slow train that stopped at nearly 
every station, and all the way to Waterloo 
she was thinking.' 

A neighbour had got into their compart¬ 
ment, and he and Jack were deep in talk 
about local topics. From time to time she 
glanced at them, and thought that they were 
the two most uninteresting men on the face 
of the broad earth. 

Yet one of them was the man that she 
had loved with all her heart. She thought 
of those bygone days, when the sight of him 
thrilled her, when he seemed gloriously hand¬ 
some as well as appallingly clever, when she 
knelt by her bedside in her common home 
and prayed that he might give her his love 
and make her his wife. She thought of her 
own pride when the prayer had been granted, 
of the congratulations of other people, of 
the rapture in the home circle. 

“ Fancy ! ” mamma had said. “ Just fancy 
our E. winning such a prize ! ” 

TheUflUWERab that the rlamiliy considered 
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Mr. Jack Ingram “ a cut above them.” He 
was well-connected, a gentleman at large, 
with an income that rendered professional 
labours unnecessary, and, further than this, 
he was almost what is called “ a celebrity.” 
He had written a book, he contributed 
articles to learned reviews, his photograph 
had appeared in illustrated newspapers. 

But somehow with Jack nothing ever came 
to anything. He wrote no second book ; he 
just settled down as a muddling sort of 
literary student, instead of being an active 
producer, and gradually he adopted the 
carpingly critical tone of the disappointed 
man who recognizes his own failure and sneers 
at everybody else’s success. And it was the 
same story in regard to matters of less 
moment. His smashes and drives at lawn- 
tennis used to be awful and overpowering, 
while now he sent everything into the net; 
he played a good game at golf, and now his 
handicap had been put up to eighteen; he 
had rowed in a college boat, and yet at their 
last river picnic he caught a crab, and was 
frankly mocked by that boy, Cyril Brett. 
He danced beautifully, and now he had 
grown clumsy in the old dances, and was 
too lazy to learn the new ones. He used to 
be full of life and gaiety; now he was dull 
and prosaic, shunning fun, hating frolic, 
bringing to every festive gathering a glum 
face and a silent tongue. 

But, worst of all, his bad temper ! It was 
that which had worn out her and her love 
together. And his pitiful excuses, his harp- 
ings on nervous debility, weak digestion, 
sleeplessness — something unmanlike, con¬ 
temptible, in such hypochondriacal twaddle ! 

Then she thought of her great grief, of 
those two empty rooms—rooms furnished and 
made ready, but never used. She raised 
her newspaper to hide her face, because her 
eyes had filled with tears, as they always did 
when anything recalled her great grief. Jack 
had been kind to her before her baby was 
born, and kind after her baby died. But that 
was three years ago. She hardened her heart. 

He did not value her. He had said that 
she was witty and amusing, but now he let 
her see that her poor little efforts after 
facetiousness bored him. He praised other 
women, admired their frocks—never hers. 
He pretended to delight in hearing her sing, 
but he never wanted to hear her sing now. 
He had confessed one night that “ Good-bye, 
Summer ” gave him a headache. That 
speech was as monstrous a cruelty as the 
slitting of a nightingale’s throat. She had 
ceased to sing after that. 
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He neglected her ; he threw her on her own 
resources. He never asked where she was 
going when she went out, or where she had 
been when she came in. Her doings did not 
interest him. 

The train stopped again, and she heard his 
voice, louder and more insistent, as he talked 
to their neighbour. 

“If you ask me, they’ve made a hideous 
fiasco of the fifth green.” He was speaking 
with intense earnestness, and his voice 
became harsh and grating. “ I warned them 
last February. My knowledge and experience 
had taught me that it is madness to believe 
any worm-killer can be safely-” 

There ! He was interested now. That 
was a good example ! And she thought of 
him with bitterness. A dull and incompetent 
person, fatuously conceited, rigidly self- 
centred. 

The train moved slowly on, and her thoughts 
took wings, lifted her from the cushioned seat, 
and flew far away with her. She was thinking 
of life and of youth, the spell and fascination of 
moonlit nights, the glamour that hangs over 
unknown paths that are trodden in darkness, 
the invincible human craving for new and 
untried sensations. She thought of that boy— 
that extremely youthful young man—and of 
her throb of indignation on the night when 
he held her in his arms and kissed her lips. 

It was the softest, warmest night in June 
—after the river picnic—and they were 
crossing a field where hay had been cut; 
they two together, and the others walking on 
ahead through the black patches of shadow 
and the white spaces of moonlight. “ Mr. 
Brett, how dare you ! How dare you ! ” In 
imagination she could hear again the thrilling 
anger of her whispered words. 

Immediately, and still more so during the 
next few days, she had put the young man 
back in his proper place. She lectured him 
severely before she consented to overlook h’s 
offence. And he had never offended again. 
When he called upon her, or when she hap¬ 
pened to meet him out walking, they just 
talked sentiment—vague regret, unformulated 
repinings—he never going beyond the limits 
of conjecture as to their fate if only she were 
free, and she remaining firm in the solid fact 
that she was not free. 

No one could say that, if she had been 
unfaithful in thought, she had been unfaithful 
in deeds—that is, in big deeds. But how 
would it all end ? 

The train had passed Vauxhall without her 
being award of its stopping. She glanced at 
J a( <fITfWWHK# old—going bald,_ 
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all the freshness of youth vanished already, 
ugly lines about his eyes, a man that no one 
could fall in love with now. And he would 
grow older and older, and nothing would ever 
come to open their lives—no love, no fame, 
no wealth ; they would be perpetual prisoners 
in their commonplace villa. Because of a 
marriage ring she was tied to him till death. 

As they approached the physician’s door 
a patient came out of it. He was a grey¬ 
haired, elderly man, apparently quite a 
humble person in a suit of working clothes, 
and he brushed against Ethel’s pretty muslin 
dress as he passed. He was staring straight 
ahead, not looking to the right or to the 
left, and something in the expression of his 
unseeing eyes startled Ethel. 

“ Jack,” she said, with her hand on her 
husband’s arm, “ did you see that man’s 
f&C6 P 

“ No. What about it ? ” 

“ It was like the face of a man who has 
received his death sentence.” Then she gave 
a shiver and laughed. “ At any rate, he 
looked really ill.” 

She could not refrain from that little dig at 
the person who merely pretended to be ill. 
This was to be her hour of triumph, and she 
meant to enjoy it. 

But the visit to famous Dr. Haywarth 
proved disappointing, enervating, fruitless of 
any immediate results. 

He was a solemn, forbidding kind of man, 
with an odd blending of fussiness and absent- 
mindedness in his manner when he began 
to talk to the visitors. 

“ Yes, yes—just so.” And he got up from 
the table at which he had been writing. 
“ Good day to you, Mr. Ingram—and Mrs. 
Ingram. I have read the letter which you 
kindly sent in to me—from, ah, Dr. Arnold. 
Yes, yes—I am quite ready,” and he hastily 
arranged the papers on his blotting-pad. 
“ And now, if you please, Mrs. Ingram, I will 
see your husband alone.” 

“ Oh, but I should like to stay and hear 
your verdict.” 

“ You shall come in afterwards. Yes, yes 
—that will be better.” 

The butler was standing at the open door 
of the consulting-room, and Ethel felt con¬ 
strained to allow herself to be ushered back 
to the waiting-room. 

This was not what she had bargained for. 
The best part of her treat was spoilt already. 
She wanted to listen to the physician’s very 
own words and watch Jack’s discomfiture as 
he, too, listened to them. Now it would 


be easy for Jack to recover his self-possession. 
He would have time to pull himself together. 

She glanced at the ugly black clock on the 
draped mantel-shelf, opened and shut two 
or three preposterous books on the big table, 
then sat on a chair near a window and 
drummed irritably with a high-heeled shoe. 
The vast, dull, depressing room was empty, so 
she could make herself quite at home. 

Presently her heels became motionless. 
She was thinking again. 

What would be the end of all the note¬ 
writing, appointment - making, and senti¬ 
ment-talking with Cyril ? Repressed tears 
moistened her eyelids. She was too lonely; 
her life was unbearable. She could not go on 
with it for ever. If not this one, then some¬ 
one else eventually. Nothing to hold her 
in restraint—no child, no truly unbreakable 
tie. Sooner or later she might do what so 
many have done—go away to disgrace with 
a lover, or stay at home in infamy until 
discovered. 

But if she were free ! Suppose this doctor 
has found something wrong. Suppose he is 
even now saying words that promise emanci¬ 
pation. Unbidden, swift mental pictures 
came thronging—the sick bed, the widow’s 
dress, the whole pageant of woe—freedom. 

She shivered, and turned from the window 
to look at the clock. Surely they were being 
a long time about it in the other room! 

She moved to the table, sat down there, 
and, taking up one of the books, observed 
that her hand was trembling. She looked at 
the clock nervously. How long had Jack 
been closeted with the doctor ? It seemed 
an incredible time. 

And as the heavy minutes dragged by she 
became more and more nervous. Oh, there 
must be something wrong! When the butler 
came to tell her that she might return to the 
other room, he found her pacing to and fro 
in an agitated manner. 

“ Well,” she asked, anxiously, almost 
breathlessly, “ what is it ? Please tell me 
everything—don’t keep me in suspense.” 

Jack was looking much as usual, not par¬ 
ticularly foolish, as he fumbled in his waist¬ 
coat pocket for the two sovereigns and the 
two shillings. Dr. Haywarth was seated at 
his desk, and it seemed to her when he turned 
that his face was preternaturally grave. 

“ Excuse me,” he said, fussily. “ I am 
writing a letter to—ah—Dr. Arnold—with 
a note.” And he went on writing. “ Yes, 
yes—if you’ll allow me—I’ll finish my letter, 
and then perhaps Mrt 1 Ingram will take it 
back with hah. land deliverHitj” 
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But Ethel could not contain herself. She 
asked eager questions, until Dr. Hay war th, 
turning with a flustered air, begged her not 
to interrupt him. Then at last he accom¬ 
plished his task, hurriedly picked up and 
folded pieces of paper, put them in an en¬ 
velope, and rose from the desk. 

Well ? ” said Ethel again. 

“ Here we are, then/ 5 said Dr. Hay war th. 


M3 

exchange for the sovereigns and shillings, 
shook hands, bowed. 

Outside in the street Ethel took her hus¬ 
band's arm and pressed it. 

“ Now, what did he say ? " 
i£ Well, really very little, Ethel.” 

But tell me—whatever it was.” 

£i Oh, well—1 was to take care of myself. 
It amounted to that—as I understood it. 



"‘WELL/ SHE ASKED, ANXIOUSLY, ALMOST BREATHLESSLY, 1 WHAT IS IT? (’LEASE TELL ME 
EVERYTHING—DON'T KEEP ME IN SUSPENSE.* '* 


14 This is for our good friend Arnold, and he 
will convey my ideas as to treatment and so 
forth. And now—the fact is, I am due at 
the hospital. You will, I am sure, excuse 
me.” 

He gave the letter to jack Ingram in 


But Til tell you all about it later on—lhis 
evening/* 

This evening! What do you mean ? 
You are not going to leave me now ? ” 
Truly, however, it was what Jack meant 
to dollNjH£F6iiSIfti&fd apologeti- 
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cally that, having wasted half the day, he 
would use the rest of it for business. 

“ Business ! What business ? ” 

“ There are one or two things I could 
tackle now that I’m up here.” 

“ Very well,” said Ethel, quietly and coldly. 

“ And, as you are going back, you might 
take this precious letter, and hand it over 
to Arnold.” 

“ Oh, certainly.” 

“ Then good-bye, dear. I’ll be home to 
dinner without fail.” 1 

She walked away, down Welbeck Street 
and into Wigmore Street, swelling with 
indignation. Jack must have plainly seen 
her anxiety, her affectionate concern, and 
yet he had deserted her—had just cast her 
adrift, to calm down unassisted as best she 
could. That was like Jack. 

Regard for him had brought her to London, 
but he could not even escort her to Waterloo 
—could not even remember that it was 
nearly one o’clock, and that gongs all over the 
universe were announcing the midday meal. 
He, of course, would lunch at his sumptuous 
club, and she thought of him established 
there, eating, drinking, chattering. Perhaps, 
she thought, bitterly, he would find another 
delightful companion with whom he could go 
on talking about worm-killers. 

She herself lunched at the restaurant of the 
illustrious drapers in Wigmore Street, and then 
dispatched a telegram—to Mr. Cyril Brett:— 

“ You may come and see me any time 
after three.—E.” 

She caught a good train from Waterloo, 
but, fast as it went, her thoughts travelled 
more rapidly. They flashed far into the past 
and far into the future. Then gradually they 
came back to the present, remained with her 
in the compartment, settled themselves on 
the envelope that she was holding in her 
ungloved hand. 

She knew that inside the envelope there lay 
a statement of the plain, indisputable fact 
that Jack had nothing the matter with him. 
Her strange dread—that baseless anxiety 
which for a few moments she generously 
entertained—had long since gone. This even¬ 
ing Jack would be forced to confess that Dr. 
Haywarth had found nothing wrong, although 
he would endeavour to gloze it over and per¬ 
suade her, if he could, that a verdict had been 
given in his favour. He would swear that 
this fussily arrogant physician had diagnosed 
a state of nerves that might justify any 
amount of ill-temper. And perhaps Dr. 
Arnold would back him up. 


But why should she wait until the evening 
to hear what either of them said, or to know 
the contents of this envelope ? The letter 
concerned her just as much as Jack— 
a thousand, a million times more, because 
perhaps the conduct of her whole future life 
depended on it. 

Suddenly a sense of her sufferings, an 
angry revolt against the manner in which 
she had been ignored, trampled on, both by 
Jack and Dr. Haywarth, moved her to 
decisive action. She boldly tore open the 
envelope. 

“ Dear Dr. Arnold,—Many thanks for your 
note in re Mr. Ingram. I have gone into his 
case carefully, and I embody my views and 
suggestions in the enclosed memorandum.” 

That was the letter—just polite flummery. 
Now for the memorandum. The real verdict 
would be in this. 

The wind blew in upon her flushed face, 
blowing her little forehead curls against the 
brim of her hat, making the gauze scarf fly 
out and flap noisily, as she looked at Dr. 
Haywarth’s medical jargon. Just a half¬ 
sheet of note-paper, with the big words 
underlined, and the rest hastily, carelessly 
scribbled—not much for two guineas ! 

“ Advanced aortic stenosis. Dilatation of 
the heart. Failing compensation. 

“ Prognosis. Unfavourable. A sudden 
ending may be expected. At best, a few 
months only can be allowed. 

“ Treatment. —Absolute rest. Removal from 
his present unsatisfactory surroundings, which 
appear detrimental to his comfort.” 

The wind blew in upon her livid cheeks, 
retracted lips, and chattering teeth. She 
had grasped the full meaning of the verdict. 
It was a death sentence. 

She did not observe how the porters shouted 
at her when she nearly fell in getting out of 
the train before it came to rest at the plat¬ 
form, how the collector followed her a little 
way because she had not given up her ticket, 
or how two neighbours and a butcher’s boy 
stared as she ran along the avenue. 

Now she was at Dr. Arnold’s door, banging 
on it with one hand while she rang his bell 
with the other. 

“ I want Dr. Arnold,” she cried, breath¬ 
lessly. “ I must speak to him without an 
instant’s delay.” 

But the doctor’s maidservant could not 
comply with this excited demand. Dr. 
Arnold had received an urgent summons and 
gone off in hjs moto^-oar ta see one of his 
patients, who had been taken ill at the 
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seaside. He would not be back till quite 
late. 

“ Oh, dear, what shall I do ? What shall 
I do ? ” 

“ Will you leave any message, ma’am ? ” 
And the servant offered Mrs. Ingram a paper- 
block and a pencil. 

“ No. Take me into his room, and let me 
write to him.” 

“ Yes. Step this way, ma’am.” 

“ Thank you. Leave me alone now.” 

Ethel wrote a frantic, disconnected letter 
and tore it up ; tried again, and destroyed 
the second attempt, then burst into tears. 
Nearly an hour had passed, and a considerable 
inroad had been made upon Dr. Arnold’s 
stock of stationery, before she completed her 
communication and packed it up in a large 
envelope with Dr. Haywarth’s letter and 
memorandum. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said the maid, “ I’ll give 
it to him directly he returns.” 

“ Thank you,” said Ethel, with a catch in 
her voice. 

She had implored Dr. Arnold to keep the 
appalling truth from Jack. She was ignorant 
as to medical etiquette or ethics, but she 
supplicated the doctor, for friendship’s sake, 
to save her husband from a clear comprehen¬ 
sion of his impending doom. 

With bowed head and leaden footsteps she 
walked slowly home. The sun was shining 
on the red gables, on the roses in the front 
garden, on the copper tablet that decorated 
the garden gate with a silly name. Baveno ! 
The name was the only stupid thing about 
their dear, dear little home. A builder’s 
name. No fault of Jack’s; he hated it as 
much as she did. She pushed the gate, and 
gave a little sob. Baveno / 

“ No, nothing, thank you.” 

She was trying to hide her face from the 
parlour-maid. Lizzie must not see that she 
had been crying. She crawled upstairs to 
her bedroom, locked the door, sat down in 
a chintz-covered arm-chair, and the dead 
weight of the catastrophe descended upon her. 

She felt all cold and numb, making jerky 
sobs that sounded like hiccoughs, and with 
teeth that chattered at intervals. It was the 
horror of the thing taking possession of her. 
Doom ! A few months only ! Oh, he must 
not know—he should not know. But she 
must be brave and do her duty. And she 
thought of how she would guard him and 
watch over him during the remnant of his 
days. There might be other nurses, but no 
nurse could do for him what she would do. 
No, they should not take him from her. 

VoL xlv.-ie 


Suddenly she grew hot, felt as if she was 
being stifled. A wave of shame had come 
sweeping through her brain. She thought 
of the physician’s merciless words. “ Re¬ 
moval from unsatisfactory surroundings, 
which are detrimental to his comfort.” 

Then, with a stab of anguish, she recog¬ 
nized that the words were true. A nagging 
wife—can such a companion seem otherwise 
than detrimental to the comfort of a dying 
man ? A creature of moods and whims, 
who habitually thinks only of her own selfish 
pleasures, who bursts into shrewish protest 
if thwarted or controlled—can she persuade 
any stranger that she will in an hour change 
her whole character, transform herself into 
the calm saint who sits by sick beds and 
makes rough pillows smooth with one touch 
of a gentle hand ? 

The trained physician had infallibly read 
the secret of her restless, irritating ways. 
A single glance of those penetrating eyes 
had been sufficient. He had classed her 
among intrinsically worthless women. Jack 
had not betrayed her. He was too loyal to 
do that. 

“ Yes, what is it ? ” 

Lizzie, the parlour-maid, was tapping at the 
bedroom door. 

“ Mr. Brett, ma’am, downstairs in the 
drawing-room.” 

“ Send him away,” said Ethel, loudly, 
almost fiercely. “ Send him away. I can’t 
see him. I can’t see anybody.” 

She had forgotten his very existence. She 
moved across to a window, stood there, 
hidden behind the curtain, and presently she 
heard his voice down below among the roses. 

“ Really—are you sure about it ? ” And 
he chuckled idiotically. “ Not a mistake, eh ? ” 

“ No, sir. The mistress—well, she isn’t 
quite herself.” 

Ethel, watching furtively, saw him tap the 
Baveno tablet with his cane, and then slouch 
through the gate. A pink-faced lout in white 
flannels—something that had once seemed 
charming because it stimulated one’s vain 
imagination; something that had become 
odious to the sight because it symbolized all 
one’s treacherous folly. He disappeared, and 
at once was again forgotten. 

She was thinking of that characteristic 
droop at the corners of Jack’s mouth, of the 
fretful note in his voice, the questioning 
quaver which sounded like the lamentation 
of a sick child, of the golf weakness, the 
tennis faults, the river crabs that she had 
attributed t.p sheer clumsiness or laziness— 
little failures sad ^jiough anyhow, but 
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poignantly ; maddeningly pathetic when one 
understood their real cause. 

Near at hand flowers glowed vividly. At 
a distance the Coombe Woods spread out their 
beauty in the afternoon sunlight; the whole 
world seemed so beautiful. Oh, to be 
snatched away from ft—to turn cold, deaf, 
blind—to pass with one fluttered breath 
into eternal darkness ! Pity for him—melt¬ 
ing yet burning pity—filled her heart. 

She sank upon the floor, sobbed and 
writhed. These thoughts were insupportable. 
It seemed to her as if she herself would bear 
the guilt of all that was going to happen— 
as if by her impious attempts to forecast the 
future she had aroused the slumbering wrath 
of Destiny—as if in those cruel musings when 
she dared to imagine the possibility of widow¬ 
hood and freedom she had released vast 
implacable forces of Nature—the dark powers 
of unending wickedness that prowl invisible, 
ever watching and waiting for a chance to 
pounce and strike. 

“ Ma’am—if you please, ma’am, I’ve 
brought you up some tea.” 

It was Lizzie tapping at the door again, 
talking through the door about nice hot cups 
of tea, saying she would put the tray on a 
chair outside the door. 

“ Go away,” gasped Ethel. “ Leave me 
alone. Go away.” 

She lay face downwards, sprawling, clutch¬ 
ing, gurgling. Her shoulders moved un¬ 
ceasingly. Pity, horror, and remorse were 
shaking her to pieces. 

When at last she gathered herself together 
she knelt and prayed for a little while before 
rising to her feet. 

She must wash away the traces of tears. 
She must hide every sign of distress, speak in 
ordinarily calm tones, appear quite natural 
and untroubled. The looking-glass showed 
reddened circles round her eyes and a puffy, 
swollen nose. All this must be set right 
before Jack got home, or he might begin to 
question, doubt, and guess. 

She was calmer now, walking about the 
house, standing first in one and then in the 
other of the two empty rooms, coming down¬ 
stairs, looking at things here and there on 
the ground floor, and thinking all the time. 

They had chosen that sofa at the shop in 
the Tottenham Court Road ; the Sheraton 
bureau—her own private desk and writing 
place—he had bought at Bath ; they picked 
up those two vases at Lucerne during their 
honeymoon. This Japanese lantern was a 
fancy of hers—an expensive fancy. It had 


been good of him to gratify her craving for 
the lantern—especially good, when one con¬ 
sidered that he never cared for Oriental art. 

She went to her desk, sat down, and auto¬ 
matically opened drawers, pulled out old 
letters, untied strings, and scattered neatly 
arranged packets. She must do something 
to occupy herself—to prevent herself from 
thinking. Two hours more, at least, before 
she could expect to see him. 

The back garden was losing all its gay 
colours; the house had thrown its shadow 
half-way across the lawn, and in the pearl- 
grey depths beneath motionless branches the 
flower-borders looked faint and dim. Inside 
and outside the house a strange stillness had 
fallen—disturbed only by the murmur of 
insects and the ticking of the hall-clock. As 
she listened to the dull beat of the clock she 
heard her heart beating tumultuously. 

Fear again—fear of the unknown, of 
immensity, of eternity. 

“ Deliver us not into the bitter pains of 
eternal death.” That was the Burial Service. 
It had come to her as the echo of words that 
she would have sworn she had forgotten— 
words spoken at her father’s grave, heard 
then and never since—words that sink into 
the ear like drops of ice. 

She raised her hands and pressed the sides 
of her forehead. She must be calm for his 
sake. No more emotion, and, above all, no 
more of this craven fear. 

She began to read old letters, cherished and 
stored because they came from members of 
the family. She had suffered so grievously 
by reason of the loss of their writers’ society, 
separation from mother, sisters, brothers, had 
caused so much pain, that she never had felt 
able to destroy the slightest scrawl that 
issued from the old home circle. Received 
two days ago, last year, at any time since her 
marriage, these letters, as they tumbled from 
their strings and confusedly piled themselves 
on the desk, seemed to symbolize her life 
itself, now of a sudden disarranged, over¬ 
turned, smashed into chaos. 

“ Please thank Jack for the golf-clubs.” 
That was a letter from Tom ages and ages 
ago. “ He has supplied me, apparently, with 
a whole set; and if he happens to have a bag 
to hold them, I shall be all there.” 

“ The hamper arrived safely.” This was a 
line or two from Sybil. “ It is awfully decent 
of you and Jack to come to the rescue.” 

“ Tell Jack that both suits fit Charles 
admirably.” A long missive from mother. 
“It is very good of him to send the boots, 
too. I never dhamed that he would go out 
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and buy a new pair. I only meant some old 
shoes that were not fine enough for his 
High-and-Mightiness. Pray thank him.” 

How good he had been to her people—really 
and truly ! Grumbling a little now and then, 
but always responding generously to the 
covert or open appeal for assistance. These 
letters were full of acknowledgments. Yes, 
and how had they thanked him for such 
unfailing kindness ? Nearly always grudg¬ 
ingly, often with a sneer. “ His High-and- 
Mightiness ! ” That was an impertinence, 
even from mother to daughter. She tore up 
the long-treasured paper and tossed its 
fragments to the floor. 

But soon she felt once more the stabbing 
twinges that are caused by personal regret. 
Phrases of sympathy, encouragement, advice 
met her eyes again and again throughout the 
letters from mamma. 

“ Son*}' to hear Jack is as selfish as ever. 
I should like to give Jack a piece of my mind. 
I think you take things too easily. If we 
women don’t assert ourselves, we quickly get 
pushed to the wall.” And so on. 

Mother and the rest of them had never 
understood him. They were incapable of 
doing so. He was too refined, too highly 
polished and cultivated, to be comprehensible 
to such intelligences as theirs. And she 
thought, sadly and wearily, that it is no use 
refusing to recognize hard facts. Her people 
were common—as common, really, if measured 
by lofty standards, as the people who live in 
slums, who squabble at table, insult and 
forgive one another every minute, who run 
along the dirty roads when they hear a police¬ 
man’s whistle, and dance on the pavement 
when a piano-organ stops the way. 

Poor dears! Not their fault! But it 
might have been better for her if, as a bride, 
she could have got right away from them. 
She might have been happier now if she had 
put them at a distance of a few hundred miles 
then. It is a fatal mistake to have your 
family so near that they can intermeddle in 
the most sacred things of your married life. 

It had been mean of her, as undignified as 
it was treacherous, to speak to them of Jack’s 
failings. How could, she have borne to 
accept, without protest, such expressions of 
pity as she had just read ? Too many of 
them to tear up. It would take too long to 
destroy all this evidence of her unworthiness. 
She put the letters back in the drawers, 
stuffed them in forcibly and scornfully, and 
sat with folded hands. 

The shadows in the garden were lengthening, 
deepening; and in her thoughts grey depths 


had opened. Mother and sisters and brothers 
shrank smaller and smaller, became nothing, 
were gone. She thought and thought only of 
the man to whom she had bound herself, the 
lover who for a while had held the keys of 
heaven, the father of her child. 

Thought and emotion blended now. The 
feelings as they arose in her breast were 
thoughts. She was feeling what she had 
felt in the five days of life that had been 
granted to their child—a yearning desire to 
protect the weak and helpless thing that she 
loved, to die if by her death it might live, to 
die for its sake a thousand times. And she 
would have died now to save her husband 
from the grip of doom. 

Nothing mattered. His anger, his queru¬ 
lousness, his silences, and his frowns were a 
part of himself. It was him that she wanted 
-—not novelty, passionate, untried joy, or 
freedom with anyone else ; him, and no other 
—her own man-mate. 

She went to the railway-station to meet 
him, just as she used to do years before when 
Baveno was still a delightful toy to which he 
came hurrying back each time that he was 
forced to leave it for a few hours. 

She saw him at once, moving towards her 
through the crowd of meaningless figures, 
looking pale and sad, looking like the ghost 
of her happy past. 

“ Jack ! Oh, Jack ! ” 

She had taken his arm, and was pressing it 
against her side as they went down the 
covered slope to the avenue. 

“ Let’s walk slowly,” she murmured. “ I 
am sure you are tired.” 

“ Yes,” he said, “ I am rather tired. I’ve 
had a tiring day. I’ll tell you about it when 
I’ve changed my clothes.” 

“ Oh, don’t dress for dinner. Don’t—don’t 
fatigue yourself unnecessarily.” 

But he would dress—he always would; and 
to-night when he came down to her in the 
drawing-room she was thinking that this 
undeviating habit was but another of his 
many merits. How wives must suffer when 
husbands are careless in such matters, not 
loving soap and water, feeling as comfort¬ 
able in flannels or serge as in clean white 
shirts and silk-lined jackets! 

“ There,” he said, cheerfully and bravely; 
“ now for a piece of good news.” And he 
explained that he had been all over London, 
to Hampstead and to Norwood, hunting that 
great Sir George, and at last securing his 
interest on behalf of Cousin Dick. “ Sir 
George didn't absolutely promise, Ethel, but 
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I know he’ll throw his weight into our scale, 
and, honestly, I believe that Dick will get 
the job.” 

“ Oh, Jack, what—what can I say ? ” 

, The thought of his goodness overwhelmed 
her. In all these long hours he had been 
toiling to give her pleasure. 

“ Nonsense. I was glad to take advantage 
of being on the spot, don’t you know. When 
you spoke of it this morning—well, I just 
shirked the effort. That was all.” 

The effort! She trembled and drew in 
her breath. “ Treatment: Absolute rest.” 
Rushing here and there about the huge town, 
he might have dropped dead at any moment. 

“ Dinner is ready,” said Lizzie, the parlour¬ 
maid. 

They sat opposite to each other at the little 
round table exactly as they had sat night 
after night, and twice, when Lizzie’s back 
was turned, she stretched her hand across 
to him and clasped his hand. When he 
praised the curried chicken she nearly broke 
down. But she must be brave. She ate 
of the curry, and it almost choked her. 

Then after dinner they sat together in the 
drawing-room, he in the deep arm-chair, she 
on the sofa, and it was all exactly like Last 
night or the night before. He did not talk 
while he smoked his first two cigarettes; he 
never did. After the second cigarette it was 
his custom to light a pipe and open a book. 

But to-night he did not do this. He came 
to her, put his hand on her shoulder, and 
looked down at her with a wonderful expres¬ 
sion in his eyes. 

“ Ethel, my dear, I’ve been making reso¬ 
lutions—plans for the future.” 

Ethel lowered her head, rapidly brought 
out a handkerchief, and blew her nose. 

“ You have been a good wife to me.” 

Her heart almost stopped beating. Did 
he know the truth ? 

“ Yes, my pretty Ethel. It touched me 
when you spoke to Dr. Haywarth so anxiously. 
You would have cared—you would have 
really cared. But Haywarth was quite re¬ 
assuring.” 

He did not know. She breathed again. 

“ Haywarth says it is all my stupid nerves, 
and I am to diet myself. And, Ethel, I have 
made a vow to obey him.” And gently 
patting her shoulder he quoted “ Maud ”: 
“ Shall I not take care of all that I think, yea, 
even of wretched meat and drink, if I be 
dear to someone else, if I be dear-” 

“ Jack, please don’t go on.” 

“ Very well. Only this. I made another 
vow. Ethel, Heaven help me, I’ll be a better 


husband to you in the years to come. Now 
don’t be a silly girl. My darling, don’t cry.” 

They sat side by side on the sofa, and the 
electric light shone upon all their pretty 
furniture, pictures, and knick-knacks, and it 
was as if every moment invisible bands were 
binding her more tightly to him. 

The evening wore on, and it seemed to her 
that this lamp-lit room was the one small 
shelter and refuge from the prowling powers 
of darkness. Unseen, but very near, draw¬ 
ing ever nearer, Death and Destiny were 
advancing towards their prey. She held her 
husband’s hand in both of hers, and horror, 
grief, and love struggled for supremacy. 

“ I say, Ethel! ” He had released his 
hand and was stretching himself. “ I nearly 
dropped asleep. Sing something to me. 
You’ve been neglecting your music, haven’t 
you ? ” 

She had tom out the handkerchief, and 
she spoke from behind it. 

“ I’ll sing—if you wish it. But aren’t you 
too tired ? Won’t it make your head ache ? ” 

“ No—please sing.” 

She seated herself at the piano, played a 
few bars, and began to sing. 

“ Good-bye, summer. Good-bye, goo- 

Goo- Goo-” 

She had broken down completely. Burst¬ 
ing into hysterical tears, she came back to 
the sofa, flopped upon her knees, and flung 
her arms round him. 

“ Jack, my own Jack ! ” She was clinging 
and gasping and sobbing. “ I—I can’t 
bear it. Oh, I can’t bear it. I shall go mad. 
Oh, stay with me-” 

Then the drawing-room door opened. It 
was Lizzie, meaning to announce Dr. Arnold, 
but being pushed aside by the visitor in his 
hurry to enter. 

“ Mrs. Ingram, be calm. There is nothing 
to worry about. On my honour, it’s all right. 
Ingram, may I speak to your wife by her¬ 
self ? ” 

She leaned her back against the bookcase 
in the study, and clung to a chair for further 
support, while Dr. Arnold explained the 
nature of the little mistake. 

Dr. Haywarth, of Welbeck Street, had been 
telegraphing and telephoning, and finally had 
sent a special messenger to convey the right 
paper and recall the wrong one. 

“ Mrs. Ingram, do you understand ? Noth¬ 
ing whatever to do with your husband—that 
paper which alarmed you so. No, it was a 
rough jotting for his case-book—not your 
husband’s case at all—quite another patient, 
someone he had been seeing just before your 
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husband arrived. Haywarth is extremely 
sorry, but he inadvertently put this in with 
his letter to me, instead of the directions 
about your husband’s diet. See now, this 
is the genuine article. 1 Milk puddings; 
moderate use of tobacco.' There, you are 
feeling better. Smell these salts. Now let 
me take you back to Ingram." 

But Ethel stopped the doctor outside the 
drawing-room door. 


u I)r* Arnold, don’t tome in now. 
Come and see him to-morrow. Do you 
mind ? I want to be alone with him.” 

And so that day love was born again in 
Jiaveno. And the love will last ? because 
another child is to be given to them, A little 
creature with tentacles like starfish, groping 
and clutching—such infinitely fragile hands, 
yet strong pnoiigh to hold this man and this 
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The Sort of Man a Woman Likes. 

A Symposium of the Opinions of Lady Novelists. 

Illustrated by Alfred Leete* 


" Talk strong, and handsome, with intelligence beyond the average, yet with nothing 
alarming about him, good-humoured about trifles, jealous in matters of love—perhaps that 
is. after all, the type women really like best, It is sheer nonsense to say that women 
enjoy being tyrannized over. No doubt there are some that would rather be bullied than 
ignored. But the hectoring man is, with few exceptions, secretly detested. In so far as one 
can generalize (always a dangerous thing to do), it may be said that women like best a 
kind, clever man, who can be always (rusted, and occasionally (if necessary) deceived/' 

Prom "Tenterhooks," by ADA LEVERSQN, 


HAT particular qualities in 
man make him appear attrac¬ 
tive to members of the oppo¬ 
site sex ? In one of her 
latest novels, “ Tenterhooks/' 
the authoress, Ada Leverson, 
describes above “the sort of man that she 
considers women like best/' 

Is Mrs* Leverson’s opinion correct ? The 
question is one of such obvious interest to 



members of both sexes that we have collected 
the views of many other famous lady novelists 
on the query, " Is this the sort of man a 
woman really likes ? ,J 

MAUDE ANNESLEY. 

How' can one generalize ? Our dear friend 
Jane seems perfectly content w r ith her John, 
yet w'e look at each other and say, pityingly, 
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CTtacune a son goikt^ and the gout varies so 
tremendously—luckily, or we should all be 
pining for the same type of man, 

I agree with Mrs, Leverson that the hector¬ 
ing man is not a favourite, as a rule, though 
even this rule has exceptions, I agree that 
kindness is important* But naturally, speak¬ 
ing for myself, I find the “ attentive ” man 
most soothing ; neglect is the one unforgive- 
able sin. To my mind, personal appearance 
is immaterial. Tall or short, dark or fair, 
handsome or ugly, what does it matter ? 
Surely one is attracted by personality, not 
white teeth or a fair moustache. 

And what does the “ man w r ho can be 
always trusted ” mean ? To me it sounds 
very dull. The most lovable dog I ever had 
could never be trusted alone in the same 
room with chocolate idairs* 

I suppose nearly every woman admires 
muscular 
strength; it 
seems to be part 
of one's idea of 
the male thing. 

Yet even here 
there are ex- 
ceptions* Who 
would not have 
loved Heine, for 
instance? As for 
a man I could 
£( deceive/' if 
I loved him I 
should not w r ant 
to deceive him, 
and if I could 
deceive him I 
should not love 
him. 

Well, being 
one of the vast 
crowd of 
women, here is 
the type I my¬ 
self like : Fer- 
sonai appear- 
ance, unim¬ 
portant ; voice, 
very important; 
temper, hot, 
but not sulky; 
attentive in small matters ; tactful ; reliable ; 
kind ; good-natured ; “ pally ” ; strong ; 

affectionate ; intelligent —of course. And, oh I 
above all—he must have a sense of humour, 

ADELAIDE ARNOLD. 

On the whole Ada Leverson's clever sketch 


correctly represents ct the sort of man women 
like best” Nevertheless, there are women 
to be found who prefer an ugly man with a 
soul to an Adonis without one; and, whilst 
all women detest a bully, there are many who 
secretly approve a master. 

Broadly speaking* it is safe to say that a 
woman prefers “ the sort of man ” who most 
nearly accords with her individual ideal. To 
quote Hazlitt, she is most attracted by “ an 
image familiar to the mind,” And that the 
author of " Tenterhooks ” has skilfully and 
correctly portrayed the Average Image in the 
mind of the Average Woman can scarcely be 
questioned* 

MRS* ASKEW, 

The sort of man women like best, I think, 
must be sufficiently good-looking to pass in a ^ 
crowd, but the so-called handsome man I 

have no liking 
for at all. He 
must have kind 
eyes and a 
strong chin— 
nothing mean 
about his face, 

He must have 
the wisdom to 
understand 
children and be 
a true friend to 
dogs; dogs 
should come to 
him at once. 
Naturally, I 
should prefer 
him to be clever, 
and I should 
like him to be 
well -read, I 
should detest a 
jealous man, 
also a coward* 

He must Lie 
generous and 
1 a rge-mmded, 
and if he is a 
really strong 
man he would 
certainly be 
neither a bully 
nor a tyrant ; he would be too wise. I should 
ask no questions about his past, and I should 
trust him utterly with regard to the future. 

KATHARINE BATES* 

I agree entirely Ada Leverson when 

she lM^ffttYW 1 McSllSSff “*** beiluE — 
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tyrannized over/ 9 and that “ a hectoring man 
is, with few exceptions, secretly detested ,'* 

Moreover, a bully is generally a weak man 
who blusters because he cannot impress him¬ 
self on his surroundings in any other way. 
Nine times out of ten the outwardly sub¬ 
missive wife of such a man has the stronger 
character of the two. In such cases he may 
pay the piper, hut she calls the tune, and this 
generally bv suggesting how much she would 
prefer some other tune to the one she intends 
should be played! 

“ A kind, clever man, who can always be 
trusted/ 1 is indeed a gift of the gods, but I 
cannot agree with Mrs. Levers on that women, 
as a rule , like husbands “ who can be de¬ 
ceived.” If a husband or father is u kind 
and clever,” there is no necessity and no 
temptation to deceive him* 

It is only the men who are hectoring 
bullies or stupid mules w r ho are deceived by 
a sensible and truthful woman* 

The wife w r ho knows how to 
be bon camarade , and w r ho has 
chosen her husband for the same 
inestimable quality, can let these 
underground tactics alone and 
preserve her self - respect. All 
relations in life—a fortiori , those 
between husband and wife— 
require tact, but surely tact need 
never spell deceit ? 

MARJORIE BOWEN. 

It seems to me impossible for 
one woman to answer this inte¬ 
resting query, since each can only 
speak from her own feelings. 

Personally I think women 
do like to be tyrannized 
over, and that the one un- 
forgiveable thing in ’women’s 
eyes is weakness of the 
spirit. Physical weakness 
is to many unattractive. 

Neither do I think it fair 
to say women like a man 
they can deceive; I would 
sooner put “ despise,” not 
“ like.” The four most de¬ 
sirable qualities in a man would be, to my 
thinking, courage, intelligence, gaiety, and 
sympathy—and if you add sweetness and 
generosity you have perfection, 

SOPHIE COLE* 

To say that women like men who are tall, 
strong, and handsome, with intelligence above 
the average/ 1 is to say that they have a 


healthy preference for the best specimens of 
the race. 

It is true that they admire these things 
in a man, just as they naturally prefer a man 
w T ho is “ good-humoured about those most 
important things, trifles.” As to “ being 
tyrannized over,” I think they imagine they 
like it before marriage, and discover they 
detest it after. 

Of course, it pleases them that a man should 
be " jealous.” Not wishing to share their 
man with other women, they would not feel 
flattered at his readiness to share his woman 
with other men. 

If they want a man w r ho can “ occasionally 
(if necessary) be deceived,” they will not have 
far to look. The man has yet to be bom 
who cannot be deceived by any woman who 
tries. 

But there is one quality for which most 
women would barter any or all of the above- 
named graces in man— the 
quality of understanding. 
Tenderness is sometimes mis¬ 
taken for it, but tenderness 
may exist without it. It 
is ,£ understanding ” which 
men and women have craved 
tid each other since the time 
they were created, so dis¬ 
similar that the aspiration 
is impossible of fulfilment. 

MRS. PHILIP CHAMPION 
DE CRESPIGNY. 
Woman's fancy for the 
“ masterful ” man certainly 
died with the last century, 
though I am inclined to 
agree that they were always 
secretly detested. Now that 
w : e have learned to speak 
out, such men are openly 
flouted. There is a long step 
between him and the in¬ 
vertebrate specimen we none 
of us admire. 

Chivalry—the real chivalry 
of the strong towards the 
weak—is the quality w r hich 
perhaps appeals as much as any, and always 
can be found in the kind, clever man described 
by Ada Leverson, that woman could always 
trust, but whom, I hope, she would be 
ashamed to deceive* 

MAY EDGINTON* 

It is, indieitii nai i Mra Leverson says, 
danger W .fflver more so 
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than in the case of a woman. Women 
cannot generalize. They are swamped by 
personality and individuals. Were one to 
ask a mature woman who had attained to a 
little philosophy—and no woman is mature 
or philosophic until she has been married a 
few years, or, perhaps, unmarried for a great 
many—to describe her 
ideal type of man, she 
would probably answer 
in Mrs,Leverson’s words: 

** He should have intelli¬ 
gence beyond the aver¬ 
age, yet with nothing 
alarming about him, be 
good - humoured about 
trifles, jealous in matters 
of love* A kind, clever 
man, who can be always 
trusted, and occasionally 
(if necessary) deceived/' 

But these words are the 
fruit of mature judg¬ 
ment only — and cold 
judgment* 

Whether a man is tall, 
strong, and handsome, 
or the reverse, matters 
very little. Women 
usually have a preference 
for men taller than them¬ 
selves, but a man's per¬ 
sonal appearance is a 
matter of small moment, 
unless he be absolutely 
repulsive* 

What is of moment, 
however, to every woman 
is that her mate, when he 
finds her, should bring 
romance with him. She 
w ill go through fire and w ater for romance, and 
it never dies, even in the driest and hardest 
and most prosaic of women. She wants served 
up to her daily her little dish of romance, and 
the ingredients are of the simplest nature—a 
few' words, a look, a kiss, a touch, a flower* 
11 is a delirious dish, and no husband " with 
intelligence beyond the average ” will forget 
it. Given this, he may be jealous in matters 
of love—very jealous. His wife w ill like it as 
long as he remains a lover* 

For a happy woman must have a lover; 
and that, to me, seems the crux of the matter. 

ELINOR GLYN. 

I do not think I have any definite opinion 
as to what sort of a man women like best* 
It always seems to me the sex is divided into 

VoL K k—17. 


two general types—the women who want to 
rule, and the women who want to be ruled. 
Each type naturally prefers a different sort 
of man. And while women keep the ideal 
of what they would prefer somewhere in their 
imagination, they succumb to the attrac¬ 
tions of the most incredible creatures. But 
this is a great truth, that 
you can judge of the 
woman individually by 
the sort of man she 
attracts. Or I should say, 
the sort of men she 
attracts, because they 
are generally of the same 
type. Like draws like. 

MRS. H. H. PENROSE. 

The type of man de¬ 
scribed by Ada Leverson 
may very possibly be the 
type preferred by the 
average woman; but 
then the average woman 
has never been very ex¬ 
acting in her demands 
—perhaps owing to her 
me lan ch ol y pr e pon de r- 
ance in the marriage- 
market, which inclines 
her to take what she can 
get and be thankful for the 
moment. The cry of the 
time for divorce facilities 
would seem to prove that 
the thankfulness is not 
of a lasting nature. 

If husbands could be 
ordered like new hats, 
doubtless every girl 
would stipulate that hers 
should be “ tall, strong, and handsome/ 5 
But when she really falls in love she sees the 
object of her infatuation as a perfect being, 
and would have nothing about him altered, 
even if he were small, fragile, and ugly ; and 
it is a matter of common experience that some 
of the most fascinating men have neither 
height, strength, nor beauty of a physical 
kind to recommend them. 

Only women w p ho are weak-minded or 
lacking in self-respect permit themselves to 
be bullied, even as an alternative to being 
ignored. A man " jealous in matters of 
love J> would be intolerable as a life-long 
companion ; and one w ho could be “ occa¬ 
sionally (if necessary) deceivedwould not 
be w orth tlio I Serious* consideration of an 
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and well, is hardly 
ever found in the 
u n i v ersally-admired 
person, male or female. 
This is because such 
a capacity absorbs the 
attention and interest, 
fixing it upon one 
object, and docs not 
leave its possessor free 
to charm anybody 
who comes along. 

If you think, 
through history, of 
the names of men who 
have been very suc¬ 
cessful with women, 
and women wdio have 
been admired by 
many men, you will 
find them to have 
been, almost without 
exception, selfish 
and cold. 


The things—besides love—that really 
matter, and should have most weight in 
affecting matrimonial choice, are sympathy, 
community of interests, good temper, that 
saving sense of humour which oils the wheels 
of life, making them pass with ease oyer rough 
places, and, lastly, if one may dare to say so, 
goodness and strength of character. 


“RITA” (MRS. D. 
HUMPHREYS). 

In my opinion the 
sort of man women like best is a man with an 
object in life—strong, firm, and self-reliant. 
With just enough tenderness to love a woman 
for her own sake, with powers of sympathy and 
forbearance, and, above all, a good temper. 


MRS. ALFRED SIDGWICK. 

I must confess at once that I have no fault 



MRS. BAILLIE REYNOLDS. 

Women differ in their tastes as 
w idely as men* One w oman likes one 
kind of man, and another woman 
another kind. 

One knows, however, that there is 
a certain kind of man to w hom many 
women are drawn—one hardly sees 
why—and a certain kind of woman 
who has a charm for men, the cause 
of w r hieh is a mystery to her own sex. 
I believe the fascinating quality to 
be exactly the same in both sexes. 
It consists in a certain cold-hearted¬ 
ness, a capacity for remaining quite 
detached from any feeling you have 
succeeded in arousing. The man who 
would succeed with many women 
must have the air of saying, “ I can 
do perfectly well, not without wpmen, 
but without you individually,” 

The capacity to love, unselfishly 
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to find with Mrs. Ada LeversorTs description 
of “ the sort of man women like best.” The 
only trouble is that he is scarce. I agree with 
her that, though women like strength, they 
do not like domestic tyrants. 

As for the use of the word f< deceive/* it 
may mean anything, ugly or otherwise. 
Occasionally a woman has to tidy a man's 
room when his hack is turned* 

MRS. WILLIAMSON, 

I think that wc women like best, as a rule, 
the kind of man that we begin by thinking 
we should like least. One's ideal—all girls 
have him 1—the tall, strong, silent, yet 
passionately adoring, soldierly person who 
invariably does the brave and perfect deeds 
without even stopping to think, would be 
so extremely tiresome to live with and live 
up to, that one gener- 


MRS. STANLEY WRENCH. 

Strong ? Yes, women adore strength, 
masculinity if you w ill, but the average woman 
doesn’t care very much about looks, for the 
plainest, even the ugliest men are generally 
well-liked by womankind. The really hand¬ 
some man is often a mere rag-bag of vanity, 
and women hate and secretly despise a man 
who is vain of his appearance. 

Jealous in matters of love ? Yes, and I 
believe in her secret heart woman likes to 
be tyrannized over, though never, even to 
herself, will she acknowledge this. If she is 
in love with him there is more of the Cave 
Woman in her than she imagines, but there 
is, too, much of the mother, and no matter 
how much she may look up to him, no matter 
how she may revel in his strength of arm and 
fine physique, there will be moments when 

she will realize he is 


4( sheds ” him out 
secret heart 


ally 

of one's 

when the real, imper¬ 
fect, delightful, impos¬ 
sible' to - describe-or- 
understand man 
comes into one's life. 

Yes, the great thing 
is, impossible to under¬ 
stand, because then 
one can never really 
come to the end of him, 
or tire. He's always 
new and interesting. 
But then, really, all 
men are impossible 
for women to under¬ 
stand. If we think 
we can, we are mis¬ 
taken, and it would 
make for happiness, 
I’m sure, if we realized 
that there were always 
depths and heights 
which we could never 
quite know. 


Vdim o( HlS 


only a growm-up boy 
after all. That is 
when she must de¬ 
ceive him, for he 
must never know that 
she has found this 
out. In my opinion, 
the man a woman 
likes best is cleverer 
than she, but doesn’t 
know' !t, though she 
does; the masculine 
man who adores her 
for her feminine 
charm, but who, in 
spite of her femininity, 
treats her as a com¬ 
rade. a chum. 


MAY WYNNE. 

I quite agree with 
Mrs. Leverson’s ideas 
as to the sort of man 
rv women like best, ex- 

I Ongm.nl \roOpting with regard to 
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women are especially at¬ 
tracted by a handsome face., 
though I am sure they like 
size and strength. Also I 
doubt whether they admire 
actual cleverness as much 
as sound common sense—a 
characteristic which very 
clever people often con¬ 
spicuously lack, 

MAUD YARDLEY. 

In my opinion the sort 
of man described in the 
extract from iJ Tenter* 
hooks/* by Ada Leverson, 
is not the sort of man 
women really like best. 




Th 


dressed 


woman 


DC 




His height and beauty would surely have 
very little to do with the affection that a 
woman worth the name would bestow upon 
him. As a friend, women like a man to be 
amusing, good - tempered, 
not too clever, and a man 
who possesses the art of 
making a woman feel that 
she is the most charming 
and the prettiest, and cer- 
tainly the best-dressed, 
woman of his acquaintance. 
She will be quite content, 
for she will not remember— 
or believe — that he will 
make every woman think 
the same. 

Rut as lover or husband, 
women like the man who 
is, no matter what P his 
appearance, kind, tender, 
considerate—a man who is 
gentle to and fond of little 
children and dumb 
beasts. 

The man a woman likes, 
or loves, she must surely lie 
able to trust completely, 
and the man whom she can 
deceive she will certainly 
despise in her heart of hearts. 
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f.G.Wodehouse. 

Illustrated by Charles Crombie. 


GIRL stood on the shingle 
that fringes Melbourne Bay, 
gazing at the red roofs of the 
little village across the water* 
She was a pretty girl, small 
and trim* Just now' some 
secret sorrow seemed to be 
troubling her, for on her forehead were 
wrinkles and in her eyes a look of wistfulness. 
She had; in fact, all the distinguishing marks 
of one who is thinking of her sailor lover, 

But she was not* She had no sailor lover* 
What she was thinking of was that at about 
this time they would be lighting up the 
shop-windows in London, and that of all the 
deadly, depressing spots she had ever visited 
this village of Melbourne was the deadliest. 

The evening shadow's deepened* The in¬ 
coming tide glistened oilily as it rolled over 
the mud flats. She rose and shivered* 

“ Goo ! What a hole ! ” she said, eyeing 
the unconscious village morosely* “ What a 
hole ! ” 

This was Sally Preston’s first evening in 
Melbourne* She had arrived by the after¬ 
noon train from London—not of her own free 
will* Left to herself, she would not have 
come within sixty miles of the place. London 
supplied all that she demanded from life. 
She had been bom in London ; she had lived 
there ever since—she hoped to die there* 
She liked fogs, motor-buses, noise, policemen. 


paper-boys, shops, taxi-cabs, artificial light, 
stone pavements, houses in long, grey rows, 
mud, banana-skins, and moving-picture exhi¬ 
bitions* Especially moving-picture exhibi¬ 
tions. It was, indeed t her taste for these 
that had caused her banishment to Millbourne. 

The great public is not yet unanimous on 
the subject of moving-picture exhibitions. 
Sally, as I have said, approved of them* 
Her father, on the other hand, did not. An 
austere ex-butler, who let lodgings in Ebury 
Street and preached on Sundays in Hyde 
Park, he looked askance at the bi movies .'** It 
was his boast that he had never been inside 
a theatre in his life, and he classed cinema 
palaces with theatres as wiles of the devil* 
Sally, suddenly unmasked as an habitual 
frequenter of these abandoned places, sprang 
with one bound into prominence as the 
Bad Girl of the Family* Instant removal 
from the range of temptation being the only 
possible plan, it seemed to Mr. Preston that a 
trip to the country was indicated* 

He selected Millbourne because he had been 
butler at the Hall there, and because his 
sister Jane, who had been a parlour-maid at 
the Rectory, was now married and living in 
the village>, jgj n-a | 

chosen a more 
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promising reformatory for Sally. Here, if 
anywhere, might she forget the heady joys 
of the cinema. Tucked away in the corner of 
its little bay, which an accommodating island 
converts into a still lagoon, Millboume lies 
dozing. In all sleepy Hampshire there is no 
sleepier spot. It is a place of calm-eyed 
men and drowsy dogs. Things crumble away 
and are not replaced. Tradesmen book 
orders, and then lose interest and forget to 
deliver the goods. Only centenarians die, 
and nobody worries about anything—or did 
not until Sally came and gave them something 
to worry about. 

Next-door to Sally’s Aunt Jane, in a cosy 
little cottage with a wonderful little garden, 
lived Thomas Kitchener, a large, grave, self- 
sufficing young man, who, by sheer applica¬ 
tion to work, had become already, though 
only twenty-five, second gardener at the Hall. 
Gardening absorbed him. When he was not 
working at the Hall he was working at home. 
On the morning following Sally’s arrival, it 
being a Thursday and his day off, he was 
crouching in a constrained attitude in his 
garden, every fibre of his being concentrated 
on the interment of a plump young bulb. 
Consequently, when a chunk of mud came 
sailing over the fence, he did not notice it. 

A second, however, compelled attention by 
bursting like a shell on the back of his neck. 
He looked up, startled. Nobody was in sight. 
He was puzzled. It could hardly be raining 
mud. Yet the alternative theory, that 
someone in the next garden was throwing it, 
was hardly less bizarre. The nature of his 
friendship with Sally’s Aunt Jane and old 
Mr. Williams, her husband, was comfortable 
rather than rollicking. It was inconceivable 
that they should be flinging clods at 
him. 

As he stood wondering whether he should 
go to the fence and look over, or simply accept 
the phenomenon as one of those things which 
no fellow can understand, there popped up 
before him the head and shoulders of a girl. 
Poised in her right hand was a third clod, 
which, seeing that there was now no need for 
its services, she allowed to fall to the ground. 

“ Halloa ! ” she said. “ Good morning.” 

She was a pretty girl, small and trim. Tom 
was by way of being the strong, silent man 
with a career to think of and no time for 
bothering about girls, but he saw that. There 
was, moreover, a certain alertness in her 
expression rarely found in the feminine 
population of Millboume, who were apt to 
be slightly bovine. 


“ What do you think you're messing about 
at ? ” she said, affably. 

Tom was a slow-minded young man, who 
liked to have his thoughts well under control 
before he spoke. He was not one of your gay 
rattlers. Besides, there was something about 
this girl which confused him to an extra¬ 
ordinary extent. He was conscious of new 
and strange emotions. He stood staring 
silently. 

“ What’s your name, anyway ? ” 

He could answer that. He did so. 

“ Oh ! Mine’s Sally Preston. Mrs. Wil¬ 
liams is my aunt. I’ve come from London.” 

Tom had no remarks to make about London. 

“ Have you lived here all your life ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Tom. 

“ My goodness ! Don’t you ever feel fed 
up ? Don’t you want a change ? ” 

Tom considered the point. 

“ No,” he said. 

“ Well, I do. I want one now.” 

“ It’s a nice place,” hazarded Tom. 

“ It’s nothing of the sort. It’s the beast¬ 
liest hole in existence. It’s absolutely chronic. 
Perhaps you wonder why I’m here. Don’t 
think I wanted to come here. Not me ! I 
was sent. It was like this.” She gave him 
a rapid summary of her troubles. “ There ! 
Don’t you call it a bit thick ? ” she concluded. 

Tom considered this point, too. 

“ You must make the best of it,” he said, 
at length. 

“ I won’t ! I’ll make father take me back.” 

Tom considered this point also. Rarely, if 
ever, had he been given so many things to 
think about in one morning. 

“ How ? ” he inquired, at length. 

“ I don’t know. I’ll find some way. You 
see if I don’t. I’ll get away from here jolly 
quick, I give you my word.” 

Tom bent low over a rose-bush. His face 
was hidden, but the brown of his neck seemed 
to take on a richer hue, and his ears were 
undeniably crimson. His feet moved restlessly, 
and from his unseen mouth there proceeded 
the first gallant speech his lips had ever framed. 
Merely considered as a speech, it was, perhaps, 
nothing wonderful; but from Tom it was a 
miracle of chivalry and polish. 

What he said was : “ I hope not.” 

And instinct telling him that he had made 
his supreme effort, and that anything further 
must be bathos, he turned abruptly and 
stalked into his cottage, where he drank tea 
and ate bacon and thought chaotic thoughts. 
And when his appetite declined to carry him 
more than halff'Wi^ through the third rasher, 
he undetjNto#. iTHe was ij^-Hoye, 
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These strong, silent men who mean to be 
head-gardeners before they are thirty, and 
eliminate woman from their lives as a dan¬ 
gerous obstacle to the successful career, pay 
a heavy penalty when they do fall in love. 
The average irresponsible young man who 
has hung about North Street on Saturday 
nights, walked through the meadows and 
round by the mill and back home past the 
creek on Sunday afternoons, taken his seat 
in the brake for the annual outing, shuffled 
his way through the polka at the tradesmen’s 
ball, and generally seized all legitimate 
opportunities for sporting with Amaryllis in 
the shade, has a hundred advantages which 
your successful careerer lacks. There was 
hardly a moment during the days which 
followed when Tom did not regret his neglected 
education. 

For he was not Sally’s only victim in Mill- 
bourne. That was the trouble. Her beauty 
was not of that elusive type which steals 
imperceptibly into the vision of the rare 
connoisseur. It was sudden and compelling. 
It hit you. Bright brown eyes beneath a 
mass of fair hair, a determined little chin, a 
slim figure—these are disturbing things ; and 
the youths of peaceful Millbourne sat up and 
! took notice as one youth. Throw your mind 
back to the last musical comedy you saw. 
Recall the leading lady’s song with chorus of 
young men, all proffering devotion simul¬ 
taneously in a neat row ? Well, that was 
how the lads of the village comported them¬ 
selves towards Sally. 

Mr. and Mrs. Williams, till then a highly- 
esteemed but little-frequented couple, were 
astonished at the sudden influx of visitors. 
The cottage became practically a salon. 
There was not an evening when the little 
sitting-room looking out on the garden was 
not packed. It is true that the conversation 
lacked some of the sparkle generally found in 
the better class of salon. To be absolutely 
accurate, there was hardly any conversation. 
The youths of Millbourne were sturdy and 
honest. They were the backbone of England. 
England, in her hour of need, could have 
called upon them with the comfortable cer- 
. tainty that, unless they happened to be other¬ 
wise engaged, they would leap to her aid. 

But they did not shine at small-talk. 
Conversationally they were a spent force 
after they had asked Mr. Williams how his 
rheumatism was. Thereafter they contented 
themselves with sitting massively about in 
comers, glowering at each other. Still, it was 
all very jolly and sociable, and helped to pass 
the long evenings. And, as Mrs. Williams 


WORRY ABOUT* 

pointed out, in reply to some rather strong 
remarks from Mr. Williams on the subject of 
packs of young fools who made it impossible 
for a man to get a quiet smoke in his own 
home, it kept them out of the public-houses. 

Tom Kitchener, meanwhile, observed the 
invasion with growing dismay. Shyness 
barred him from the evening gatherings, and 
what was going on in that house, with young 
bloods like Ted Pringle, Albert Parsons, 
Arthur Brown, and Joe Blossom (to name 
four of the most assiduous) exercising their 
fascinations at close range, he did not like to 
think. Again and again he strove to brace 
himself up to join the feasts of reason and flows 
of soul which he knew were taking place 
nightly around the object of his devotions, 
but every time he failed. Habit is a terrible 
thing; it shackles the strongest, and Tom 
had fallen into the habit of inquiring after 
Mr. Williams’s rheumatism over the garden 
fence first thing in the morning. 

It was a civil, neighbourly thing to do, but 
it annihilated the only excuse he could think 
of for looking in at night. He could not help 
himself. It was like some frightful scourge— 
the morphine habit; or something of that 
sort. Every morning he swore to himself that 
nothing should induce him to mention the 
subject of rheumatism, but no sooner had 
the stricken old gentleman’s head appeared 
above the fence than out it came. 

“ Morning, Mr. Williams.” 

“ Morning, Tom.” 

Pause, indicative of a strong man struggling 
with himself; then :— 

“ How’s the rheumatism, Mr. Williams ? ” 

“ Better, thank’ee, Tom.” 

And there he was, with his guns spiked. 

However, he did not give up. He brought 
to his wooing the same determination which 
had made him second gardener at the Hall at 
twenty-five. He was a novice at the game, 
but instinct told him that a good line of action 
was to shower gifts. He did so. All he had 
to shower was vegetables, and he showered 
them in a way that would have caused the 
goddess Ceres to be talked about. His garden 
became a perfect crater, erupting vegetables. 
Why vegetables ? I think I hear some heckler 
cry. Why not flowers—fresh, fair, fragrant 
flowers ? You can do a lot with flowers. 
Girls love them. There is poetry in them. 
And, what is more, there is a recognized 
language of flowers. Shoot in a rose, or a 
calceolaria, or an herbaceous border, or 
something, I gather, and you have made a 
formal proposal of .-marriage without any of 
the trouble of Rehearsing a 16ng speech and 
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practising appropriate gestures in front of 
your bedroom looking-glass* Why, then, 
did not Thomas Kitchener give Sally Preston 
flowers ? Well, you see, unfortunately it was 
now late autumn, and there were no flowers. 
Nature had temporarily exhausted her floral 
blessings, and was jogging along with potatoes 
and artichokes and things. Love is like that. 
It invariably comes just at the wrong time, 
A few months before there had been enough 
roses in Tom Kitchener’s garden to win the 
hearts of a dozen girls* Now there were only 
vegetables. Twas ever thus. 

It was not to be expected that a devotion 



so practically displayed should escape com¬ 
ment. This was supplied by that shrewd 
observer 3 old Mr. Williams, He spoke 
seriously to Tom across the fence on the 
subject of his passion. 

£i Young Torn,” he said, " drop it.” 

Tom muttered unintelligibly. Mr, Williams 
adjusted the top-hat without w f hich he never 
stirred abroad, even into his garden* He 
blinked benevolently at Tom. 

“ You're making up to that young gal of 
Jane’s/’ he proceeded. “ You can t deceive 


me* All these p’taties, and what not. / 
seen your game fast enough. Just you 
drop it, young Tom.” 

Why ? ” muttered Tom, rebelliously* A 
sudden distaste for old Mr. Williams blazed 
within him. 

“ Why ? ’Cos you’ll only burn your 
fingers if you don’t, that’s why* I been 
watching this young gal of Jane's, and 1 
seen what sort of a young gai she be. She’s 
a flipperty piece, that's what she be. You 
marry that young gab Tom, and you 11 
never have no more quiet and happiness. 
She’d just take and turn the place upsy-down 



4 you're making up to that 
young GAL OF JAN&’s/ HB 
PROCEEDED, 1 * 


on you* The man as marries that young 
gal has got to be master in his own home* 
He's got to show r her what’s what. Now, 
you ain’t got the devil in you to do that, 
Tom* You Ye what I might call a sort of a 
sheep, I admires it in you, Tom. I like to 
see a young man steady and quiet* same as 
what you be. So that's how it is, you see* 
Just you drop this foolishness, young Tom, 
and leave that young gal be, else you’ll bum 
your fingers, same as what I say.” 

And, giving his top-hat a rakish tilt, the old 
gentleman ambled indoors, satisfied that he 
had dropped a guarded hint in a pleasant and 
tactful manner. 

It is to be sOpp&EM that this interview 

(Otherwise, one 
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cannot explain why he should not have been 
just as reticent on the subject nearest his 
heart when bestowing on Sally the twenty- 
seventh cabbage as he had been when 
administering the hundred and sixtieth 
potato. At any rate, the fact remains that, 
as that fateful vegetable changed hands across 
the fence, something resembling a proposal 
of marriage did actually proceed from him. 
As a sustained piece of emotional prose it 
fell short of the highest standard. Most of 
it was lost at the back of his throat, and 
what did emerge was mainly inaudible. 
However, as she distinctly caught the word 
“ love ” twice, and as Tom was shuffling his 
feet and streaming with perspiration, and 
looking everywhere at once except at her, 
Sally grasped the situation. Whereupon, 
without any visible emotion, she accepted 
him. 

Tom had to ask her to repeat her remark. 
He could not believe his luck. It is singular 
how diffident a normally self-confident man 
can become, once he is in love. When 
Colonel Milvery, of the Hall, had informed 
him of his promotion to the post of second 
gardener, Tom had demanded no encore. He 
knew his worth. He was perfectly aware 
that he was a good gardener, and official 
recognition of the fact left him gratified, 
but unperturbed. But this affair of Sally 
was quite another matter. It had revolu¬ 
tionized his standards of value—forced him 
to consider himself as a man, entirely apart 
from his skill as a gardener. And until this 
moment he had had grave doubt as to 
whether, apart from his skill as a gardener, 
he amounted to much. 

He was overwhelmed. He kissed Sally 
across the fence humbly. Sally, for her part, 
seemed very unconcerned about it all. A 
more critical man than Thomas Kitchener 
might have said that, to all appearances, the 
thing rather bored Sally. 

“ Don’t tell anybody just yet,” she 
stipulated. 

Tom would have given much to be allowed 
to announce his triumph defiantly to old Mr. 
Williams, to say nothing of making a con¬ 
siderable noise about it in the village; but 
her wish was law, and he reluctantly agreed. 

There are moments in a man’s life when, 
however enthusiastic a gardener he may be, 
his soul soars above vegetables. Tom’s shot 
with a jerk into the animal kingdom. The 
first present he gave Sally in his capacity of 
fianci was a dog. 

It was a half-grown puppy with long legs 
VoL *tr.—18. 


and a long tail, belonging to no one species, 
but generously distributing itself among 
about six. Sally loved it, and took it with 
her wherever she went. And on one of these 
rambles down swooped Constable Cobb, the 
village policeman, pointing out that, con¬ 
trary to regulations, the puppy had no collar* 

It is possible that a judicious meekness on 
Sally’s part might have averted disaster. Mr* 
Cobb was human, and Sally was looking par¬ 
ticularly attractive that morning. Meekness, 
however, did not come easily to Sally. In a 
speech which began as argument and ended 
(Mr. Cobb proving stolid and unyielding) as 
pure cheek, she utterly routed the constable* 
But her victory was only a moral one, for as 
she turned to go Mr. Cobb, dull red and puffing 
slightly, was already entering particulars of 
the affair in his note-book, and Sally knew 
that the last word was with him. 

On her way back she met Tom Kitchener. 
He was looking very tough and strong, and 
at the sight of him a half-formed idea, which 
she had regretfully dismissed as impracticable, 
of assaulting Constable Cobb, returned to her 
in an amended form. Tom did not know it, 
but the reason why she smiled so radiantly 
upon him at that moment was that she had 
just elected him to the post of hired assassin* 
While she did not want Constable Cobb 
actually assassinated, she earnestly desired 
him to have his helmet smashed down over 
his eyes ; and it seemed to her that Tom was 
the man to do it. 

She poured out her grievance to him and 
suggested her scheme. She even elaborated it. 

“ Why shouldn’t you wait for him one 
night and throw him into the creek ? It 
isn’t deep, and it’s jolly muddy.” 

“ Um ! ” said Tom, doubtfully. 

“ It would just teach him,” she pointed 
out. 

But the prospect of undertaking the higher 
education of the police did not seem to appeal 
to Tom. In his heart he rather sympathized 
with Constable Cobb. He saw the police¬ 
man’s point of view. It is all very well to 
talk, but when you are stationed in a sleepy 
village where no one ever murders, or robs, 
or commits arson, or even gets drunk and 
disorderly in the street, a puppy without a 
collar is simply a godsend. A man must 
look out for himself. 

He tried to make this side of the question 
clear to Sally, but failed signally. She took 
a deplorable view of his attitude. 

“ I might have known you’d have been 
afraid,” she said, with a contemptuous jerk 
of her, ^n ER .*j£oo$ 
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Tom flushed. He knew he had never been 
afraid of anything in his life, except her; 
but nevertheless the accusation stung. And 
as he was still afraid of her he stammered as 
he began to deny the charge. 

“ Oh, leave off ! ” said Sally, irritably. 
“ Suck a lozenge.” 

“ I’m not afraid,” said Tom, condensing 
his remarks to their minimum as his only 
chance of being intelligible. 

“ You are.” 

“ I’m not. It’s just that I-” 

A nasty gleam came into Sally’s eyes. Her 
manner was haughty. 

“ It doesn’t matter.” She paused. “ I’ve 
no doubt Ted Pringle will do what I want.” 

For all her contempt, she could not keep 
a touch of uneasiness from her eyes as she 
prepared to make her next remark. There 
was a look about Tom’s set jaw which made 
her hesitate. But her temper had run away 
with her, and she went on. 

“ I am sure he will,” she said. “ When we 
became engaged he said that he would do 
anything for me.” 

There are some speeches that are such 
conversational knock-out blows that one can 
hardly believe that life will ever pick itself 
up and go on again after them. Yet it does. 
The dramatist brings down the curtain on 
such speeches. The novelist blocks his reader’s 
path with a zareba of stars. But in life 
there are no curtains, no stars, nothing final 
and definite—only ragged pauses and dis¬ 
comfort. There was such a pause now. 

“ What do you mean ? ” said Tom, at last. 
“ You promised to marry me.” 

“ I know I did—and I promised to marry 
Ted Pringle ! ” 

That touch of panic which she could not 
wholly repress, the panic that comes to every¬ 
one when a situation has run away with them 
like a strange, unmanageable machine, infused 
a shade too much of the defiant into Sally’s 
manner. She had wished to be cool, even 
casual, but she was beginning to be afraid. 
Why, she could not have said. Certainly 
she did not anticipate violence on Tom’s part. 
Perhaps that was it. Perhaps it was just 
because he was so quiet that she was afraid. 
She had always looked on him contemp¬ 
tuously as an amiable, transparent lout, and 
now he was puzzling her. She got an impres¬ 
sion of something formidable behind his 
stolidity, something that made her feel mean 
and insignificant. 

She fought against the feeling, but it gripped 
her; and, in spite of herself, she found 
her voice growing shrill and out of control. 


“ I promised to marry Ted Pringle, and I 
promised to marry Joe Blossom, and I pro¬ 
mised to marry Albert Parsons. And I 
was going to promise to marry Arthur Brown 
and anybody else who asked me. So now 
you know ! I told you I’d make father take 
me back to London. Well, when he hears 
that I’ve promised to marry four different 
men, I bet he’ll have me home by the first 
train.” 

She stopped. She had more to say, but 
she could not say it. She stood looking at 
him. And he looked at her. His face was 
grey and his mouth oddly twisted. Silence 
seemed to fall on the whole universe. 

Sally was really afraid now, and she knew 
it. She was feeling very small and defenceless 
in an extremely alarming world. She could 
not have said what it was that had happened 
to her. She only knew that life had become 
of a sudden very vivid, and that her ideas as 
to what was amusing had undergone a striking 
change. A man’s development is a slow and 
steady process of the years—a woman’s a 
thing of an instant. In the silence which 
followed her words Sally had grown up. 

Tom broke the silence. 

“ Is that true ? ” he said. 

His voice made her start. He had spoken 
quietly, but there was a new note in it, 
strange to her. Just as she could not have 
said what it was that had happened to her, 
so now she could not have said what had 
happened to Tom. He, too, had changed, but 
how she did not know. Yet the explanation 
was simple. He also had, in a sense, grown 
up. He was no longer afraid of her. 

He stood thinking. Hours seemed to pass. 

“ Come along! ” he said, at last, and he 
began to move off down the road. 

Sally followed. The possibility of refusing 
did not enter her mind. 

“ Where are you going ? ” she asked. It 
was unbearable, this silence. 

He did not answer. 

In this fashion, he leading, she following, 
they went down the road into a lane, and 
through a gate into a field. They passed 
into a second field, and as they did so Sally’s 
heart gave a leap. Ted Pringle was there. 

Ted Pringle was a big young man, bigger 
even than Tom Kitchener, and, like Tom, he 
was of silent habit. He eyed the little pro¬ 
cession inquiringly, but spoke no word. 
There was a pause. 

“ Ted,” said Tom, “ there’s been a mistake.” 

He stepped quickly to Sally’s side, and the 
next moment he had swung her off her feet 


and 
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To the type of mind that Melbourne breeds 
actions speak louder than words, and Ted 
Pringle, who had gaped, gaped no more. He 
sprang forward, and Tom, pushing Sally 
aside, turned to meet him. 

I cannot help feeling a little sorry for Ted 
Pringle. In the light of what happened, I 
could wish that it were possible to portray him 
as a hulking brute of evil appearance and 
worse morals—the sort of person concerning 
whom one could reflect comfortably that he 


briefly, what occurred was that Tom, bringing 
to the fray a pent-up fury wdiich his adversary 
had had no time to generate, fought Ted to a 
complete standstill in the space of two 
minutes and a half. 

Sally had watched the proceedings, sick 
and horrified. She had never seen men fight 
before, and the terror of it overwhelmed her. 
Her vanity received no pleasant stimulation 
from the thought that it was for her sake 
that this storm had been let loose. For the 
moment her vanity was dead, stunned by 



deserved all he got. T should like to make 
him an unsympathetic character, over whose 
downfall the reader would gloat. But honesty 
compels me to own that Ted was a thoroughly 
decent young man in every way. He was a 
good citizen, a dutiful son, and would certainly 
have made an excellent husband. Further¬ 
more, in the dispute on hand he had right on 
his side fully as much as Tom. The whole 
affair was one of those elemental clashing* of 
man and man where the historian cannot 
sympathize with either side at the expense 
of the other* but must confine himself to a 
mere statement of what occurred. And, 


collision with the realities. She found herself 
watching in a dream. She saw Ted fall, rise, 
fall again, and lie where he had fallen ; and 
then she was aware that Tom was speaking. 

** Come along ! ” 

She hung back. Ted was lying very still. 
Gruesome ideas presented themselves. She 
had just accepted them as truth when Ted 
wriggled. He wriggled again. Then he sat 
up suddenly, looked at her with unseeing 
eyes, and said something in a thick voice. 
She gave a little sob of relief. It w r as ghastly, 
but not so what she had been 
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Somebody touched her arm. Tom was by 
her side, grim and formidable. He w?s 
wiping blood from his face. 

“ Come along ! ” 

She followed him without a word. And 
presently, behold, in another field, whistling 
meditatively and regardless of impending ill, 
Albert Parsons. 

In everything that he did Tom was a man 
of method. He did not depart from his 
chosen formula. 

“ Albert,” he said, “ there’s been a mistake.” 

And Albert gaped, as Ted had gaped. 

Tom kissed Sally with the gravity of one 
performing a ritual. 

The uglinesses of life, as we grow accustomed 
to them, lose their power to shock, and there 
is no doubt that Sally looked with a different 
eye upon this second struggle. She was con¬ 
scious of a thrill of excitement, very different 
from the shrinking horror which had seized her 
before. Her stunned vanity began to tingle 
into life again. The fight was raging furiously 
over the trampled turf, and quite suddenly, as 
she watched, she was aware that her heart 
was with Tom. 

It was no longer two strange brutes fighting 
in a field. It was her man battling for her 
sake. 

She desired overwhelmingly that he should 
win, that he should not be hurt, that he 
should sweep triumphantly over Albert 
Parsons as he had swept over Ted Pringle. 

Unfortunately, it was evident, even to her, 
that he was being hurt, and that he was very 
far from sweeping triumphantly over Albert 
Parsons. He had not allowed himself time 
to recover from his first battle, and his blows 
were slow and weary. Albert, moreover, was 
made of sterner stuff than Ted. Though now 
a peaceful tender of cows, there had been a 
time in his hot youth when, travelling with a 
circus, he had fought, week in, week out, 
relays of just such rustic warriors as Tom. 
He knew their methods—their headlong 
rushes, their swinging blows. They were the 
merest commonplaces of life to him. He 
slipped Tom, he side-stepped Tom, he jabbed 
Tom; he did everything to Tom that a 
trained boxer can do to a reckless novice, 
except knock the fight out of him, until 
presently, through the sheer labour of hitting, 
he, too, grew weary. 

Now, in the days when Albert Parsons had 
fought whole families of Toms in an evening, 
he had fought in rounds, with the boss holding 
the watch, and half-minute rests, and water 
to refresh him, and all orderly and proper. 
To-day there were no rounds, no rests, no 


water, and the peaceful tending of cows had 
caused flesh to grow where there had been 
only muscle. Tom’s headlong rushes became 
less easy to side-step, his swinging blows more 
swift than the scientific counter that shot 
out to check them. As he tired Tom seemed 
to regain strength. The tide of the battle 
began to ebb. He clinched, and Tom threw 
him off. He feinted, and while he was feinting 
Tom was on him. It was the climax of the 
battle—the last rally. Down went Albert, 
and stayed down. Physically, he was not 
finished; but in his mind a question had 
framed itself—the question, “ Was it worth 
it ? ”—and he was answering, “ No.” There 
were other girls in the world. No girl was 
worth all this trouble. 

He did not rise. 

“ Come along! ” said Tom. 

He spoke thickly. His breath was coming 
in gasps. He was a terrible spectacle, but 
Sally was past the weaker emotions. She 
was back in the Stone Age, and her only 
feeling was one of passionate pride. She 
tried to speak. She struggled to put all she 
felt into words, but something kept her dumb, 
and she followed him in silence. 

In the lane outside his cottage, down by 
the creek, Joe Blossom was clipping a 
hedge. TTie sound of footsteps made him 
turn. 

He did not recognize Tom till he spoke. 

“ Joe, there’s been a mistake,” said Tom. 

“ Been a gunpowder explosion, more like,” 
said Joe, a simple, practical man. “ What 
you been doin’ to your face ? ” 

“ She’s going to marry me, Joe.” 

Joe eyed Sally inquiringly. 

“ Eh ? You promised to marry me.” 

“ She promised to marry all of us. You, 
me, Ted Pringle, and Albert Parsons.” 

“ Promised—to—marry—all—of—us ! ” 

“ That’s where the mistake was. She’s 
only going to marry me. I—I’ve arranged 
it with Ted and Albert, and now I’ve come 
to explain to you, Joe.” 

“ You promised to marry-! ” 

The colossal nature of Sally’s deceit was 
plainly troubling Joe Blossom. He expelled 
his breath in a long note of amazement. Then 
he summed up. 

“ Why, you’re nothing more nor less than a 
Joshua ! ” 

The years that had passed since Joe had 
attended the village Sunday-school had 
weakened his once easy familiarity with the 
characters of the Old Testament. It is 
possible that he had somebody else in his 
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Tom stuck doggedly to his point* 

“ You can't marry her, Joe.’ 1 
joe Blossom raised his shears and clipped 
a protruding branch. The point under dis¬ 
cussion seemed to have ceased to interest him* 
u Who wants to ? ” he said. 41 Good 
riddance ! ,J 

They went down the lane. Silence still 
brooded over them. The words she wanted 
continued to evade her* 


If this story proves anything (beyond the 
advantage of being in good training when you 
fight), it proves that you cannot get away from 
the moving pictures even in a place like 
Melbourne ; for as Sally sat there, nursing 
Tom, it suddenly struck her that this was 
the very situation with which that “ Romance 
of the Middle Ages ** film ended. You 
kn<vw the one I mean* Sir Percivale Ye 
Something (which has slipped my memory 



They came to a grassy bank* Tom sat 
down* He was feeling unutterably tiTed. 

(i Tom ! ” 

He looked up. His mind was ^working 
dizzily* 

** You're going to marry me/’ he muttered. 
She sat down beside him* 

“.I know/' she said* " Tom, clear, lay your 
head on my lap and go to sleep * n 


for the moment) goes out after the 
Holy Grail ; meets damsel in distress; 
overcomes her persecutors; rescues her; 
gets wounded, and is nursed back to life 
in her arms* Sally had seen it a dozen 
times* And every time she had reflected 
sadly that the days of romance are dead, 
and that that sort of thing can't happen 
nowadays. 
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By ARNOLD BENNETT 


My 


R 


emimscences. 


years ago 
1 published 
a book of 
r e minis- 


c enccs, 
very an¬ 
grily received by 
critics and very 
coldly by the 
public, which 
comprised nearly 
all that I cared to 
say concerning 
myself from my 
cradle up to about 
the time when I 
left England for 


cannot advan¬ 
tageously repeat 
myself, it follows 
that now I must 
begin at the point where the book left off 
—namely, my rebirth (for the phenomenon 
amounted to a rebirth) in Paris. By the way, 
there were perhaps two good reasons for the 
failure of the took, In the first place, it 
contained, so far as I remember, not a 
single word about men of genius, celebrities, 
notorieties, criminals, or sportsmen. In the 
second place, its frankness about its author 
was disconcerting, and even annoying, to 
many people, I fear that these two charac¬ 
teristics will always attach to whatever 
reminiscences I may write. I insist on living 
a quiet life, and hence, in the matter of 
gossip, 1 could not compete with the great 
mongers of the market; nor should I ever 
care to relate the doings and sayings and 
peculiarities of my friends and acquaintances. 
As for candour, I believe in it. And I wish 
there was more of it in England, 

When one looks hack one sees that certain 
threads run through one's life, making a| sort 
of pattern in it. These threads and the 
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nature of the pattern are not perceived until 
long after the actual events constituting 
them, I now see that there has been a 
French thread through my life. Of its 
origin I can form no idea, for neither my 
forbears nor the friends of my youth dis¬ 
played the slightest interest in France or 
the French. Yet when I was eighteen or 
nineteen, and a clerk in my father’s law 
office in the Five Towns, I used to spend my 
money on French novels—in English trans¬ 
lations, 

I was obliged to be content with English 
translations, because 1 could not read French 
without a dictionary, a book of idioms, and 
intense weariness* I had been studying 
French almost daily for nine years. I had 
passed the London Matriculation in French— 
and let me say that the London Matriculation 
French paper is, or was, among the silliest and 
most futile absurdities that the perverse, 
unimaginative craltiness of the pedagogic 
mind Si an immense 
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amount of French grammar. And all my 
labour was, in practice, utterly useless. In 
such wise are living languages taught on this 
island. 

Nevertheless, I deeply enjoyed these secret 
contacts with French thought and manners, 
as revealed in French novels* The risks I 
had to run in order to procure them were 
terrific. Talk about leading a double life 
under the parental roof ! I had no need to 
inquire whether modern French novels would 
be permitted at home, 1 very well knew that 
they would not, Victor Hugo alone would 
have been permitted, and him I had already 
gulped down in three huge doses. Still, my 
father was a very broad-minded man for his 
f ^och and situation. But there are limits— 
anyhow, in the Five Towns ! 

I used to order these perilous works from 
a bookseller who was not the official family 
bookseller ; and I used to say to him, as 
casually as I could: “ Don’t send it up; I'll 
call for it*” One Saturday afternoon I 
reached home earlier than my father. This 
was a wonder, for it was no part of my business 
to leave the office before the 
head thereof. I was supposed 
to remain at the office until 
he had thought fit to go, and 
then to follow him at a decent 
interval. However, on that 
day I preceded him. Going 
into the dining-room, I saw 
on the corner of the sideboard 
nearest the door — exactly 
where my father’s parcels and 
letters were put to await him 
—a translation of a novel by 
Paul Bourget which I had 
ordered- I have never been 
more startled than I was in 
that instant. The mere 
thought of the danger I was 
courting overwhelmed me, I 
snatched the volume and ran 
upstairs w ith it; it might have 
been a bomb of which the fuse 
was lighted. At the same mo¬ 
ment I heard on the glass panel 
of the front door the peculiar metallic rap 
which my father made with his ringed finger, 
(He would never carry a latch-key,) Heaven 
had deigned to save me ! Distinguished as 
Paul Bourget is, respectable as he is, there 
would have been an enormous and disastrous 
shindy over his novel had my father seen it* 
Whether the bookseller had sinned through 
carelessness, or whether, suspecting that I 
was ultimately bound for the inferno of Paris, 
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he had basely hoped to betray me to my father, 
I do not know r . But I think the kindest 
thing I can, though to send forth a French 
novel without concealing it in brown paper 
was perfectly Inexcusable at that period in 
the Five Towns. 

Later I seemed to lose interest in French 
literature. It was not until I had been in 
London for a year or two that 1 turned 
towards it again. I remember making the 
delightful discovery that a French novel 
could, after all, be read in the original without 
a dictionary, provided one was content with a 
somewhat vague idea of the sense. The first 
French book I ever read in this way was 
Daudet’s “ Fromont Jeune et Risler Aine.” 
I was then about twenty-three or twenty-four. 
Thenceforward I never ceased to read French, 
and, by a well-known mental process, I was 
continually learning the meaning of new words 
and phrases without consulting the dictionary, 
1 used to buy a French newspaper nearly 
every day at a shop In Coventry Street. 
What I made of it all I cannot now- conceive. 
Gradually the legend grew up around me that 

I *fn*fcke<3 volume 


I was an authority on French literature, and 
when I became a reviewer French books w'ere 
very frequently sent to me for criticism, 
because of my alleged special competence. 
I would go to French plays in London. When 
indiscreet persons demanded, 41 But do you 
understand ? " I would reply, “ Not all, of 
course,” It was the truth; I did not 
understand ^|l, n Itf also in essence a 
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Strange detail: I began to take private 
lessons in German (in which language also I 
had satisfied the University of London), I 
chose German because I thought I knew 
enough French ! Another strange detail: I 
used often to say to my friends, “ As soon as 
I am free enough I shall go and live in Paris,” 
And yet I had no hope whatever of being able 
to go to Paris as a resident* I doubt if I had 
any genuine inten¬ 
tion of going* But 
it was my habit 
to make such idle 
forecasts and 
boasts; seemingly 
they convinced 
everybody but me, 

I think now that 
something sub¬ 
conscious must 
have prompted 
them. They have 
all been justified 
by events. Chance, 
of course, has 
aided. Thus, 
from about the 
age of twenty-five 
onwards I used 
to say, “ I shall 
marry at forty.” I had absolutely no ground 
of personal conviction for this prophecy. But, 
by a sheer accident, I did happen to marry 
just at forty. And everyone, impressed, went 
about remarking, Ho always does what he 
says hell do.” 

Similarly, I did go to live in Paris. A 
remarkable group of circumstances left me 
free from all local ties to earn my living where 
I chose,. ! was then thirty-five. Did I fly 
straight to Paris P Not a bit. I could not 
decide what to do. I went to Algeria first. 
On my way home I lingered in Paris, I 
question if I was very powerfully drawn 
towards Paris at the moment, 1 had to 
come to England to fulfil a social engagement, 
and then I returned to Paris for a few days, 
with the notion of establishing myself at 
Tours for a year or two, to “ perfect ” my 
French, I remained in Paris for five years, 
and in France for over nine years, liking 
and comprehending the French more and 
more, and feeling more and more at home 
among them, until now I do believe I have a 
kind of double mentality—one English and 
the other French. Naturally, when I settled 
in Paris, all my friends said again, “ He 
always said he would do it, and he has done 
it.” My reputation as a man of his word was 


made indestructible. But to me the affair 
presents itself as chiefly accidental. 

I had awful difficulties with the language. 
Somehow r very illogically, I thought that the 
mere fact of residence in Paris would mys¬ 
teriously increase my know ledge of the French 
tongue to a respectable degree, I remember 
that I was advised to haunt the theatre if I 
wished to “ perfect ” my French. The first 

play I saw was 
Edmond S6e’s 
“ L’lndiscret,’’ at 
the Theatre 
Antoine. I entered 
the theatre hoping 
for the best, I 
had read the play 
in advance. I did 
not, however, suc¬ 
ceed in compre¬ 
hending one single 
spoken word'—not 
one. I had been 
studying French 
for nearly twenty- 
six years. The 
man in me who 
had written 
scores of 
“ authoritative ” 
articles on French literature w^as deeply 
humiliated. I at once arranged to take 
lessons. Three or four nights a w ? eek I w^as 
to be seen in the first row of the stalls (so 
as to hear well) of the little theatres de quartier 
round about Montmartre, I seemed to make 
no progress for six months. Then, enchant- 
Ingly, l began to understand bits of phrases 
heard in the street. 1 had turned the corner ! 
Heavenly moment! 

II. 

The world revolves very rapidly under its 
appearance of stability. 

Only yesterday it seems that I was settling 
in Paris. And yet then I could buy Empire 
chairs {croistes) at sixteen shillings apiece; 
I could buy an Empire bedstead for a couple 
of pounds, and a beautiful dressing-table, 
whose mirror was supported by the curved 
necks of the Imperial sw r ans, for three pounds ! 
If I went to Paris now and asked dealers for 
Empire furniture at such prices, I should be 
classed as a lunatic. I had lived in an hotel 
overlooking the Seine for some time, and I 
was taking possession of a flat and furnishing 
it. I chose the Empire style for the furniture 
because I wanted a French style* and the 
^>0^ I^^l^dtfllun the means 
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of a man who had to earn his living by 
realistic fiction* Louis Quinze and Louis 
Seize are not for writers ; neither is Empire, 
any more ! 

To acquire some real comprehension of a 
nation's character it is necessary to fit out a 
home in its capital- The process brings you 
at once into direct contact with the very 
spirit of the race. Especially in the big 
shops, which are so racy a feature of Paris 
life, do you encounter the French spirit, 
traditions, and idiosyncrasy. At some of the 
big shops you can buy everything that makes 
a home—except, of course, the second-hand. 
But you must not traverse the immemorial 
customs of home-making in France* Try to 
depart from the rule, even as to servants’ 
aprons, and you will soon see that mysterious 
powers and influences are arrayed against you. 
The Republic itself stands before you in the 
shape of the shop-assistant. France is a land 
of suave uniformity. It is also at once the 
paradise and the inferno of bureaucracy* 
There the bureaucracy 
is underworked and 
underpaid. All which 
has been said before, 
uncountably often. 

Every Englishman is 
aware of it. And 
yet no Englishman is 
truly aware of it who 
has not set up a home 
in France. 

For example, I 
wanted the gas to be 
turned on in my flat. 

A simple affair ! Drop 
a postcard to the com¬ 
pany telling the 
company to come and 
turn it on ? Not at 
all ! I was told that 
it would be better to call upon the company. 
So I called. 

'* What do you desire* monsieur ? 3> 

** I am the new tenant of a flat, and I want 
the gas turned on * 31 

“ Ah ! You are the new. tenant of a fiat, 
and you want the gas turned on* M* Chose, 
here is the new tenant of a flat, and he wants 
the gas turned on. Where should he be led to ?’ 3 

About a quarter of an hour of this, and then 
at last I am led by a municipal employe sure 
of his job and of his pension to the far-distant 
room of the higher employe appointed by the 
City of Paris to deal with such as me. This 
room is furnished somewhat like that of a 
solicitor's managing clerk* 

VoL xlv,—m 
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11 Good morning; sir .' 1 
“ Good morning, sir *' 3 
“It appears, sir—M, Bennay, fourth floor, 
No. 4 , Rue de Calais, sixth arrondissement, 
is it not ?—that you want the gas turned on* 
Will you put yourself to the trouble of sitting 
down* M. Ben nay ? 33 

I sit down. He sits down, 

“ Ah ! So you want the gas turned on ! 

Let us see, let us see- 53 

Hundreds of such applications must be 
made every day* But the attitude of this 
ceremonious official might be put into words 
thus : “A strange and interesting application 
of j ours—to have the gas turned on ! Very 
remarkable ! It attracts me* The case must 
be examined with the care and the respect 
which it deserves * 31 

The next moment the official astonishingly 
rises and informs me that the papers will 
arrive in due course* I depart* The papers 
do arrive in due course, papers of all colours 
and all complexities* One or two tips, and 


1 get the gas* Electricity was not so easy. 
The Treaty of Berlin did not demand more 
negotiations and diplomacy than my elec¬ 
tricity. 

On the other hand, I had no trouble with 
the police* Every foreign resident must 
report himself to the police and get a permit 
to exist, The machine for preventing the 
unwelcome from existing in France is a 
beautiful bit of engineering. 1 ignored the 
police, and just went on existing. Nothing 
happened. Yet sundry men must have 
been bringing up families and providing 
dowries for their daughters on salaries which 
they received for duties which included 
looking after me. 
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I said that it was necessary to fit out a 
home in a country in order to comprehend 
the national character. Perhaps that is not 
enough. You must get married in that 
country. Let none say that he knows his 
Paris until he has persuaded the mayor of 
some arrondissement to unite him in matri¬ 
mony to a woman. By the time the ceremony 
is over and the certifi¬ 
cate issued he will be a 
genuine expert in the 
niceties of the French 
temperament. 

III. 

When from London 1 
look back at Paris, 

I always see the streets 
—such as the Rue Notre 
Dame de Lorette, the 
Rue des Martyrs, the 
Rue Fontaine* and 
the Rue d’Aumale (one 
of the most truly 
Parisian streets in 
Paris) — which lie on 
the steep slope between 
the Rue de Chateaudun 
and the exterior 
boulevard where Mont¬ 
martre begins. Though 
I have lived in various 
quarters of Paris and 
on both banks of the Seine, it is to these streets 
that my memory ever returns. And though 
1 lived for many years in London, no London 
street makes the same friendly and intimate 
appeal to me as these simple middle-class 
streets of little shops and fiats over the 
shops, with little restaurants, little cafis, 
and little theatres here and there at the 
corners. 

The morning life of these streets was 
delightful, with the hatless women and girls 
shopping, and the tradesmen—and, above all, 
the tradeswomen—polite and firm at their 
counters, and the vast omnibuses scrambling 
up or thundering down, and the placid 
customers in the cajiis. The waiters in the 
cafis and restaurants were human ; they are 
inhuman in London. The concierges of both 
sexes were fiends, but they were human fiends. 
There was everywhere a strange mixture of 
French industry (which is tremendous) and 
French nonchalance (which is charmingly 
awful). Virtue and wickedness were equally 
apparent and equally candid. Hypocrisy 
alone was absent. I could find more intel¬ 
lectual honesty within a mile of the Rue 
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d’Aumale than in the whole of England. 
And, more than anything whatever, I prize 
intellectual honesty. 

And then the glimpses of domestic life in 
the serried fiats, poised storey beyond storey 
upon butchers 5 and grocers* and confec¬ 
tioners’ and music-dealers' and repairers’ and 
drapers* and corset-makers’ and walking- 
stick - m a k ers* and 
“ bazaars if ! Thousands 
of half-visible interiors 
within ten minutes’ 
walk ! And the intense 
mystery that en¬ 
wrapped one’s own 
house, reposing in the 
immense discretion of 
the concierge —w ho * by 
the way, was not a 
fiend. I never knew 
anything about the 
prodigiously genteel 
house of which I rented 
a fragment in the Rue 
de Calais, except that 
a retired opera singer 
lived over my head, 
and a pianoforte pro¬ 
fessor at the Conserva¬ 
toire somewhere under 
my feet. I never saw 
either of them, but I 
knew that the ex-opera 
singer received about a yard of bread every 
morning, and one and a half litres of milk. 

Every afternoon and sometimes in the 
evening a distant violin used to play, very 
badly, six bars—no more—of an air of Verdi’s 
over and over again ; never any other tune ! 
The sound was too faint to annoy me, but it 
was the most melancholy thing I have ever 
heard. This phenomenon persisted for years, 
and I never discovered its origin, though I 
inquired again and again, Some interior, 
some existence of an infinite monotonous 
sadness, was just at hand, and yet hidden 
away from me, inviolate. Whenever I hear 
that air now I am instantly in Paris, and as 
near being sentimental as ever I shall he. 
The secret life of cities is a matter for endless 
brooding. 

My ambition had long been to inhabit the 
Rue d'Aumale—austere, silent, distinguished, 
icy, and beautiful — and by hazard I did 
ultimately obtain a fiat there, and so left the 
Rue de Calais. I tell you, I missed the un- 
discoverable and tragic violin of the Rue de 
Calais. To this day the souvenir of it will 
invariably fold me in a delicious spleen. 
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IV. 

The sole disadvantage 
of the ability to take an 
equal delight in town 
life and in country life is 
that one is seldom con¬ 
tent where one happens 
to be. just when I was 
fully established in my 
ideal Parisian street I 
became conscious of a 
powerful desire to go 
and live in the French 
provinces. And I went. 

I sacrificed my flat ami 
departed — in order to 
learn about the avarice, 
the laboriousness, the 
political independence, 
and the tranquil charm 
of the French peasant, 
and about the scorn 
which the countryside 
has for Paris, and about 
certain rivers and forests 
of France, and about \\ 

the high roads and the 
inns thereon, and what the commercial 
travellers say to one another of a night in 
those excellent inns ; in short, to understand 
a little the fabric of the backbone of France, 

I often desired to be back again in Paris, 
and, of course, in the end I came back. And 
then I had the delightful sensation of coming 
back to the city, not as a stranger, but as one 
versed in its deviousness, 1 was able to take 
up at once the threads which I had dropped, 
without any of the drudgery and tedium inci¬ 
dent to one's first social studies of a foreign 
capital* I was immediately at home, and I 
never felt 
more satisfac¬ 
tion in my 
citizenship of 
Paris than at 
this period. 

It was also at 
this period 
that I carried 
m y P a r i- 
sianism as far 
as I am ever 
likely to 
carry it. 

After an 
interval of 
a quarter 
of a cen¬ 
tury, I had 


'Your work. 
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resumed, by some 
caprice, my early prac¬ 
tice in water - colour 
painting. One of my 
school - girlish produc¬ 
tions hung framed in 
the dining-room of a 
Parisian friend, whose 
taste was, at any rate 
in this instance, unduly 
influenced by his affec¬ 
tions, but who had a 
large and intimate ac¬ 
quaintance among the 
most modern French 
artists —by which I 
mean among the school 
known in England as 


the Post Impressionists, 
the school which was 
guffawed at last year in 
England, was treated 
with marked respect by 
the Times this year, and 
which in a few years 
more will be worshipped 
in England as ignorantly 
as it is now condemned. 1 had a par¬ 
ticular admiration for the water - colours 
of a leader of this school, and 1 told my 
friend I should like to meet my hero. 
Nothing easier ! We met without delay at 
a lunch, Before the lunch I had said to 
my friend : 4t On no account let him see my 
water-colour/’ 

Mv friend answered: u I shall most 
assuredly show him your water-colour/' 

1 pretended to he desolated ; but naturally, 
with the naive hopefulness of the rank 
amateur, I was secretly pleased. My hero 

was led to my 
water - colour, 
and gazed 
thereat with 
indifferent dis¬ 
approval. 

u Monsieur/’ 
he said to me, 
“you ha ve 
three times 
too much 
c 1 ever n e ss, 
a n d your 
work is utterly 
without in¬ 
terest/ 7 

It is scarcely 
credible, but 
I felt flattered. 
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I was en¬ 
chanted to 
find that I had 
three times too 
much clever¬ 
ness My hero 
and I grew 
f r i e n d 1 v. I 
'visited his 
studio. We 
discussed art, 

“ The only 

advice I can offer to 
you/' he said, “is to 
wait until you are con¬ 
scious of an emotion 
before an object, and 
then paint what you 
feel.” 

Shortly afterwards I 
happened to be con¬ 
scious of an emotion be¬ 
fore an object—namely, 
the courtyard of the 
old house where I was 
living. So I painted 
what I felt one Decem¬ 
ber afternoon, I then 
invited my hero to lunch, and left the water¬ 
colour lying about. He spied it quickly 
enough. 

“ Man Dieu / ” he cried, excited. “ You’ve 
done it 1 Qh, you've done it this time ! 
Tres bitnl Tres bien l Very interesting I 
Veritably interesting ! ” 

(I should have kept this masterpiece as a 
sort of milestone in my 
swift career as a Post Im¬ 
pressionist, had not one of 
my American publishers 
caught sight of it and 
walked off with it, un¬ 
intimidated by its post- 
impressionism, " I shall 
use this as a 4 jacket 3 
[paper covering] for one of 
your books/' he said. And 
he did. He had it re¬ 
produced in colours, and 
calmly placed it on the 
bookstalls of the United 
States, I learnt afterwards 
that it was considered by 
trade experts as among the 
best commercial li jackets ” 
oi its season. Such can l>e 
the fruits of an emotion !) 

My hero suggested that 
if I w ished to take jointing 


seriously I might attend the Post Im¬ 
pressionist academy of which he was a 
professor, I w f as afraid; but, being 
ashamed of my timidity, I said 1 w r ould 
go wuth the greatest pleasure. He took 
me. I entered the large studio under his 
majestic aegis as his pr&Ugt. It was a 
fearful moment. I was ten times more 
nervous than I have ever been when 
called before the curtain of a theatre. I 
trembled, literally* It seemed absurd 
that L a school-girlish amateur, should 
be there in that most modem of Parisian 
studios as a serious student of art. How¬ 
ever, I had burnt my boats* I had to 
summon my manhood and begin a char¬ 
coal drawing of the model, a young 
Italian girl. I scarcely knew what I was 
doing. I glanc ed surreptitiously at the 
other students—about a dozen or so. The 
other students glanced surreptitiously at 
me. They were all youngs extraordi¬ 
narily young when compared to myself* 
I knew then that I was middle-aged. 

At the second t( rest ” I persuaded 
myself that it was absurd to be dis¬ 
countenanced by a pack of boys. So I 
joined a group of them in the jauntiest 
manner I could 
assume and 
made artistic 
small-talk. I 
then perceived 
that they, in 
their turn, 
were rather 
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awed by the middle-aged Englishman who 
was evidently on such good terms with the 
august professor* 

“Come and have a look at my drawing/* I 
said, in a humorous tone, “Criticize it,” 
(The professor had disappeared.) 

They came, politely* They gazed at the 


thing and said not a word* 
" Of course > the head's 
remarked, airily, 

(i In effect,” said one of 
them, gravely, “ the head 
is rather small/' 

No bod y said anyth! ng else* 
The sitting was resumed* 

V. 

It might be thought that, 
after this baptism into a cult 
so acutely Parisian, I should 
have felt myself more than 
ever firmly rooted in the 
soil of France. But it was 
not so. For several years 
there had been gradually 
germinating in my mind the 
conviction that I should be 
compelled by some obscure 
instinct to return to Eng¬ 
land, where, unhappily, art 
is not cherished. I had a 
most disturbing suspicion 
that 1 was losing touch with 


too small/* I 


England and that my work would 
soon begin to suffer accordingly. 
And one day I gave notice to my 
landlady, and then I began to get 
estimates for removing my furni¬ 
ture and books. And then I tried 
to sell to my landlady the fittings 
of the admirable bathroom which 
I had installed in her house, and 
she answered me that she had no 
desire for a bathroom in her house, 
and would I take the fittings 
away ? And then I unhooked 
my pictures and packed up 
my books* And, lastly, the 
removers came and turned 
what had been a home into 
a litter of dirty straw'* And 
I saw the tail of the last van 
as it rounded the corner. And 
I gave up my keys so bright 
with use* And I definitely 
quitted the land where eating 
and love are understood, 
where art and learning are 
honoured, where women well 
dressed and without illusions are not rare, 
where thrift flourishes, where politeness is 
practised, and where politics are shameful 
and grotesque* I return merely as a visitor* 
I should probably have enjoyed myself more 
in France, only I prefer to live in England 
and regret France than to live in France 
and regret England* I think the permanent 
exile is a pathetic figure. 

I suppose I have a grim 
passion for England. But 
I know why France is the 
darling of nations. 
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A Cure for Coquettes. 

By ANNESLEY KENEALY. 

Illustrated by Xom Peddie. 


ANCY PRIOR was on her 
way to the Bon Ton Dress 
Agency to sell her wedding- 
gown ! 

All her happiness lay buried 
in the white cardboard box 
which she carried clasped 
despairingly against her breast. To her over¬ 
wrought nerves the parcel seemed to eat into 
her heart like a live thing that had teeth— 
and tore. 

The sheeny, silken attire of a bride reposed 
coldly within the cardboard coffin. For so 
it had appeared to Nancy as she carefully 
embalmed her white bridal wonder-gown 
within its winding-sheet of tear-speckled 
tissue-paper. And she was quite sure that 
she had tied up the box with her own sore 
heart-strings. She was walking very slowly. 
At this rate she would most certainly lose 
the train which took her each morning to the 
City office in which she was employed. Well 
—she didn’t care if she was late. She would 
be rather glad if Mr. Pinkerton senior did 
give her a week’s notice. Nothing mattered 
to a girl who was on her way to sell her 
wedding-dress. 

A sob of self-pity rose in her throat, a 
mutinous flash showed in her pretty, amber- 
brown eyes. 

What a tragic errand she was bent upon ! 

But now that he was going to marry Sally 
Stevens she would do it—if only to show him 
that she didn’t care a rap. 

Besides, she wanted the money badly. 
The buying of the pretty trousseau, which 
she would never need now that her engage¬ 
ment to Jim Burton was broken off, had 
absorbed nearly all her girlish savings. 

Her mother’s serious illness, following 
closely on the frustrated wedding, had 
swallowed up the last of the little nest-egg 
which Nancy had put by each week from her 
salary as a typist. 

The smell of spring was in the air. The 
day was full of hope and promise—to all but 
heart-empty Nancy. 

Yes. If she didn’t hurry she would 
assuredly lose her train. Perhaps, since it 
had to be done, she had better get it over 
quickly. 
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With unsteady pulses and a heart which 
hammered irregularly against her breast— 
and the cardboard box—she stopped in front 
of the agency. It was a new.and very notice¬ 
able shop with a big, attractive plate-glass 
window, the shrine before which the feminine 
dress-hungerers of Balmer’s Green worshipped 
fervidly. 

A self-conscious wax model with primrose- 
coloured hair and pink cheeks wore a sky- 
blue evening toilette with the superior look 
of a lady whose dress entitles her to move in 
really smart circles. A white satin toque, 
trimmed with such a life-like imitation of his 
fur as would have deceived any but the most 
cynical among ermines, was marked down to 
eight-and-sixpence. And only the sourest 
spinster could have detected that it was not 
quite new. 

Nancy despondently clutched at the front¬ 
door handle and entered the shop. There 
was no turning back now. So she deposited 
the cardboard box upon the counter with a 
resolute thump. Then she sighed. 

“ Good morning,” said Miss Tompkyns, 
cheerily, from the other side of the counter. 
She was fair and plump, with pale, prominent 
blue eyes which looked as though they had 
been sent too often to the wash. Her air- 
cushion figure was comfortable and motherly. 
Powder lay like a white hoar-frost over her 
rather red face. 

Nancy’s tremulous lips strove to return the 
shop-assistant’s pleasant salutation. But so 
far as cheerfulness was concerned the attempt 
was a conspicuous failure. Slowly and with 
fumbling fingers she tried to undo her parcel. 
But her fingers trembled so that she could not 
untie the knotted string. 

“ I’ll undo it for you an J welcome. It’s 
a bit awkward with your gloves on.” Miss 
Tompkyns put it very tactfully. Her under¬ 
standing eye had taken in Nancy’s pathetic, 
appealing little face, which told its own story 
of distress. 

Doubtless there was some truth in the 
accusation brought against Nancy by the 
other girls in the office that “ she gave 
herself airs.” But they were such naive, 
lovable little airs that nobody minded 
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out of the cardboard box as though she were 
taking something soft and alive from a 
cradle, 

“ Fm going to sell it/’ Nancy announced, 

fiercely* Then, to 
* conceal her tears, 

she laughed a hard 
little laugh. Her 
eyes had a hunted 
look. She watched 
the shop woman 
who had taken 
possession of her 


There was no trace however this morning of 
the once coquettish and light-hearted girl who 
had played shuttlecock and battledore with 
the hearts of half the masculine contingent 


wedding-gown very much as a mother would 
look at the guillv wretch who had stolen 
her baby. “ I made it myself, every stitch 
of it. embroidered true-lovers > knots and 
all/ 5 the disappointed bride added, in an 
agonized voice. 

“ It's perfectly sweet. Months and months 
that embroidery must have took/’ the other 
said, admiringly. 

Nancy nodded gulpingly* She didn’t 
venture to speak* She knew what w'ould 
happen if she tried. 

<( IPs rather a bad job for you, pVaps, 
that Mme* Pouffine ”■—the principal of the 
agency—" is laid up with a cold. She might 
give more give less than I, 
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going to sell it/ nancy announced, 
fiercely/ 7 


on the staff of John Pinkerton, Son, and 
Nephew p . 

Miss Tompkyns unpacked the shimmering 
folds of silk with the coaxing, semimnaternal 
tenderness with which a true woman handles 
pretty clothes* She patted and caressed it 
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There’s no telling. But I couldn’t say more 
than thirty-five shillings and sixpence cash 
down.” 

“ Thirty-five shillings and sixpence ? ” 
Nancy echoed, blankly. Perhaps she was 
thinking of all the love and hope and happiness 
she had stitched into its silken seams. “ Why, 
the materials alone cost nearly four pounds.” 

“ Mind, I’m not saying it isn’t perfectly 
sweet. But it’s not everybody’s style. It 
’ud suit you down to the ground. I’d just 
love to see you in it. But it ain’t what most 
ladies would call chick and smart. And if a 
girl can’t cut a fashionable figure at her 
wedding when can she hope to ? That’s 
what I always say. And most girls agrees 
with me.” 

“ It’s never been worn,” said Nancy. Then 
she bit her lip and coloured painfully. 

“ Dearie me ! ” ejaculated Miss Tompkyns. 

There was so much kindness in her voice 
that Nancy’s composure broke down. Under 
the unnerving effect of pity she burst into 
tears and told the whole story of her quarrel 
with Jim and their broken engagement. 

“ And he’s after another girl already, is 
he ? This Sally Stevens, a particular chum 
of yours, who works in the same office ? A 
nice, sly little tabby-cat she is, if people was 
called by their right names. I’d show him, 
and her too, if I was you.” Miss Tompkyns’s 
faded blue eyes held the light of battle. She 
too had known, in days gone by, what it was 
to have her young man decoyed away from 
her by another girl. 

“ He passes this shop twice a day,” Nancy 
volunteered. 

“ Does he, now ? ” commented the lady in 
charge of the counter. She spoke reflectively 
and her usually kind lips tightened vixenishly. 

“ You’d be sure to recognize him, once you 
saw him. He’s so good-looking.” 

Nancy showed all of a woman’s pride in 
justifying her taste in masculinity. 

‘‘ Handsome is as handsome does,” snapped 
the shopwoman. “ But the good-looking ones 
is always the worst female heart-breakers. I 
wonder, now, if he’d recognize that gown of 
yours again if he saw it ? ” 

A set, vindictive purpose showed on her 
face. 

11 Recognize it ? ” Nancy echoed, rather 
scornfully. “ I should think he would. Why, 
he’s seen it hundreds of times. Watched me 
embroidering it evening after evening for 
months and months.” 

The girl’s mind flew back to the pretty 
little rose-pink parlour where she and Jim 
were used to sit of evenings weaving happy 


rose-pink dreams of the days when they 
would live in a home-heaven of their own. 

“ Why, of course he’d know the frock again 
in a minute,” she reiterated. 

“ Bless you, my dear, men’s memories are 
as short as pie-crusts and their promises. 
But if you really believe your Jim would 
recognize that wedding gown of yours—I 
think it’s rather chancy myself—I’ll get 
‘ upsides ’ with him in a way he won’t forget.” 

But to all Nancy’s pleadings for the 
satisfaction of her curiosity Miss Tompkyns 
turned an ear of. adamant. 

“ Never you mind, my dear. You just 
run along and catch your train.” 

“ You’re not going to hurt Jim’s feelings, 
are you ? ” the girl asked, apprehensively. 

“ Feelings ? ” her champion repeated, with 
fine sarcasm. “ How about him and his 
sly, pussy-cat Sally ? I’m not one of your 
woolly-lamb women who spoils men and 
reg’lar puffs them up with conceit. Bantam 
cocks in trousers, that’s what I call most of 
’em. You leave your fine gentleman to me, 
my dear. I’ll pay him out as he deserves. 
And here’s two guineas for your gown, and 
chance what madame says, though she’s a 
tongue inside her mouth as long as from now 
to next week.” 

As the money was handed across the 
counter Nancy knew just how Judas must 
have felt when he took the thirty pieces. 
With a guilty conviction that she had sold 
her soul, she thrust the coins into her blue 
hand-bag and ran off breathlessly to catch 
the eight-forty-five up—the train by which 
she and Jim always travelled to the City 
office where both were employed. 

The dreary finality of her love-story struck 
at her as she mounted the station steps and 
found that she had five minutes to spare. A 
sideways glance from her charming eyes 
showed her that Jim had reached the station 
first. 

The platform manoeuvres which for the 
past two months he and she had evolved so as 
to avoid a face-to-face meeting now began. 
It was a distressing compulsion which forced 
them to go up by the same train. But there 
was no way out of it—unless she gave up her 
situation. This would be a serious risk to 
take. The post was a good one, and the 
salary enabled her to supplement her mother’s 
meagre annuity. If she resigned she might 
be out of a position for months. 

While waiting on the platform of a morning 
she sometimes heard in the distance Jim’s 
voice, or his laughter, but not often his 
laugh[tKf^v[J1.4l faqf hftcj-j tak|qn on a new, 
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prim, unsmiling look which was not very 
flattering to Saliv Stevens^ to whom—so 
everybody said—he was now engaged. So 
that, added to Nancy's sorrow for her lost 
lover, was the new, gnawing pain of jealousy. 


JIM 


SLIGHTLY RAISED HIS HAT-GAZED STRAIGHT 
OF HIM — AND PASSED ON.” 


How soon he had forgotten to want her, 
the girl thought, bitterly. Although Jim 
had so readily consoled himself, she could 


never care for another man. Wit 
wonderful wisdom of twenty, she d 


drearily that she would always remain un¬ 
loved and unwed. That the broken engage¬ 
ment was entirely her own fault only made 
matters worse* It always does. 

As she paced to and fro, avoiding nervously 
the spot at which Jim stood, she 
became aware, through the mysteri¬ 
ous faculty women possess of seeing 
without eyes, that Jim was walking 
deliberately towards her. Unless 
she turned tail and fled they must 
meet. Well—she wasn't going lo 

show the white feather. As Jim 
approached, his 
and her looks met 
full—and sympa¬ 
thetically— for a 
moment, Nancy’s 
eyes were her 
crowning charm. 
They were brown, 
with curious, en¬ 
ticing little gold 
flecks in them* 
And she had a 
pretty turn to her 
head. 

The faint violet 
perfume of the 
girl’s clothes 
struck at the man 
with a madden¬ 
ingly familiar 
sweetness. Her 
nearness caused 
him to catch his 
breath. For a 
brief second both 
hesitated. Then pride asserted 
itself. Interest faded from the 
four eyes and was replaced by 
a chill, ii!irecognizing stare. Jim 
slightly raised his hat—gazed 
straight in front of him—and 
passed on. 

They were playing the old, 
old lovers 1 comedy of “ Let's 
pretend we don't care —a game 
in which hearts and happiness 
are used instead of dice. 

Simultaneously two limp, 
nerveless hands turned the tar¬ 
nished brass handles of two 
separate third - class compart¬ 
ments* The local engine gave a defiant snort; 
then it started for Cannon Street, As the 
train steamed out of the station the porters 
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life had locked its door in their faces and 
shut them out of everything that was young 
and gay and happy. 

It was but a short walk from Cannon Street 
to the Pinkertons’ office, that office which had 
seen the beginning of Nancy’s great happi¬ 
ness—and the end of it. As she approached 
the entrance she carefully composed a 
smiling countenance and a cheap little 
air of triumph designed to throw dust 
in the watchful eyes of the other girls at her 
place of business. But it did not deceive 
even the lift-boy—who knew all about the 
affair. The broken engagement was an event 
of keen dramatic value to the office. It gave 
the staff something exciting to talk about. 
For love in distress is interesting to every¬ 
body and pleasing to many. 

“ ’E ain’t come yet,” the lift-boy announced 
with evil glee. 

“ Who ain’t come ? ” Nancy retorted, 
somewhat snappishly. 

“ W’y, Nephew Pinkerton, of course. Who 
else could I mean ? ” her tormentor answered, 
with an air of rubbing it in rather effectively. 
“ One of these days Pa Pinkerton ’ll give ’im 
the sack. His lordship’s late again. P’r’aps 
he’s been run over by a motor-bus,” the boy 
hazarded, as he unlocked the lift gates. 

Nancy,rather hoped that he had. It was 
her foolish, empty flirtation with the junior 
partner of the firm which had broken her 
life—or, at any rate, her engagement. Nephew 
Pinkerton was an undecided, ineffective young 
man, who wore a single eye-glass and was 
compounded of cigarette-ash, drawl, and 
“ side.” He was not in the least attractive 
to Nancy, or to any other girl. But when 
she saw that her coquetries and eve-play 
—Eve’s original sins, in short—annoyed Jim, 
she had persisted in and redoubled them. 
And the cad in Pinkerton had led him to 
boast of his easy conquest. 

Then the man in Jim had spoken, and the 
woman in Nancy had said too much. So the 
engagement was broken off. And Nancy’s 
comforting conviction that Jim’s storm of 
jealousy would blow itself out, as storms some¬ 
times do, had not been realized. 

Nephew Pinkerton treated pretty girls en 
bloc, as if they had been consigned to him on 
the approval plan, and all that he had to do 
was to announce his intention of retaining 
his choice for life. But the broken engage¬ 
ment had brought him to his mean little 
bearings. He did not intend to be “ had ” 
by a designing young typist. So when he 
and Nancy met unavoidably Nephew 
Pinkerton now bore a ludicrous resemblance 


to a perambulating poker. Through his 
monocle he stared at the discomfited girl 
with a hard, glassy, unrecognizing eye. 

“ Good morning, dear,” Sally Stevens said, 
in a gay voice, as her former friend seated 
herself at her desk. “ How sweet you look.” 
She gazed admiringly at the slender, pliant 
figure clad in a one-piece blue serge frock, 
with bands of white embroidery at the waist, 
throat, and wrists. 

Despite the burning jealousy and heart- 
torments which raged within, Nancy returned 
her rival’s salutation with a radiant surface 
smile. 

“ Papa Pinkerton dictated all these letters 
last night after office hours. He wants them 
typed with extra special care. So I brought 
them to you, dear.” The senior partner’s 
confidential clerk handed Nancy a bundle of 
correspondence. 

In doing so she displayed with ostentatious 
ctuelty a new ring she wore—Jim’s gift, of 
course, for it shone on the third finger of her 
left hand ! She had brought the letters to 
Jim’s former sweetheart in a spirit of mean 
triumph, the humiliated girl reflected, bitterly. 
Aloud she said :— 

“ All right. You can leave them on the 
desk. I’ll start typing them at once.” 

There was a plaintive catch in the pretty 
“ sing ” of her voice. But Sally did not 
appear to notice it. She was an angular, 
meagre-bodied young woman with a brisk, 
businesslike manner and steel-rimmed pince- 
nez. Not a bit the sort of girl Nancy would 
have expected Jim to love—and marry ! 

The jilted typist settled dully to her duty. 
It was of no use now r , in face of that new', 
tell-tale ring, to cling to any hope of recon¬ 
ciliation with Jim. After all that had been, 
she now' stood outside her lover’s life. -He 
was going to marry Sally Stevens. Neverthe¬ 
less, Nancy had not ceased to love him because 
of his faithlessness and the heartaches he had 
caused her. No woman ever does* 

The morning hours moved along with heavy 
feet. Lunch-time came at last. Jim but¬ 
toned his light spring overcoat in preparation 
for going out to his midday meal. He took 
down his hat. Then he glanced towards 
Nancy’s desk and saw that her big, brown eyes 
were watching him wistfully. His kind heart 
smote him for the girl’s pale and tragic face. 
But he showed no sign of all that he felt. 
He had devised a sure cure for Nancy’s 
pertinacious coquetry, and he meant to see 
it through. 

“ If you’re ready, Sal, we’ll go to Gemini’s 
Restaurant to-dan- -for:a treat.” 
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Sally gave a smiling assent. Nancy, watch¬ 
ing from the tail of a flaming eye, saw that 
Jim pinned a bunch of violets—the very kind 
he used to give to her—into her successful 
rival’s severely plain “ business suit.” The 
newly-engaged couple then went off in a 
light-hearted way to eat a merry little meal 
together. Nancy consumed a Bath bun and 
a cup of tea in choking, miserable solitude. 

At the close of the long, weary day she 
interviewed Mr. Pinkerton, senior, in his 
private sanctum. She gave him a week’s 
notice. 

“ Ah ! ” he said, archly, shaking a fat 
finger at her with playful ponderousness. 
“ A little bird whispered to me something 
about wedding-bells and orange-blossoms. 
Well, I can’t complain. I did the same myself 
when- I was young. With the handsome 
legacy his uncle left him Mr. Burton can well 
afford to marry and set up in business for 
himself. But we’re sorry to lose both of 
you.” 

With stumbling agitation Nancy thanked 
her employer. If she had known of the legacy 
and that Jim was leaving the firm she would 
not have resigned, although she was beginning 
to loathe the office where her ex-lover had 
broken her heart. For this was how she still 
thought about it. Jim’s standpoint had not 
occurred to her. For Nancy was too much of 
a woman not to know how to be utterly 
unreasonable. 

When she left Balmer’s Green station a 
chill, drizzling rain was falling. She had no 
umbrella. Jim had always shared his with 
her. 

Despite the rainy night a big crowd stood 
in front of the Dress Agency window—Jim 
among them. 

What could they be looking at ? 

Her curiosity was soon satisfied. One 
panic-stricken glance through the plate-glass 
window showed her that Miss Tompkyns had 
despoiled the smiling wax model of her sky- 
blue costume, and had dressed her in Nancy’s 
wedding-gown. 

The mannequin’s insipid primrose hair 
was covered with a golden-brown “ trans¬ 
formation ” amazingly like that of the girl 
who stood outside in the rain staring dejectedly 
at her waxen double, whose pose was in 
admirable imitation of herself. Miss 
Tompkyns had certainly accomplished her 
task with the inspiration of genius and a 
guile which was diabolically feminine. 

The touching tableau presented by the 
mateless waxen bride simpering beneath her 
snowy veil with its realistic trail of orange- 
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blossoms could not fail to convey to Jim’s 
consciousness that he was a heartless brute— 
a mere flashlight flirt. Miss Tompkyns had 
determined to reduce the young man to his 
worm-level. And she was triumphantly con¬ 
vinced that she had succeeded. 

Nancy’s eyes deepened and flashed with 
anger. But what could she do P The Dress 
Agency had bought and paid for her wedding- 
gown. And they were entitled to display it 
in .the most attractive fashion. Hot with 
shame and repentance, she flew home. 

Next morning she walked to the station on 
the other side of the street. 

Jim left the office earlier than usual that 
day. A curious smile showed beneath his 
brown moustache. Arrived at Balmer’s 
Green, he walked straight to the Bon Ton 
Agency and strode inside. 

Miss Tompkyns knew without need of 
words who he was and what he had come for. 
She stiffened at the collar. She surveyed 
him with cold, crocodile eyes. 

“ Will you kindly pack up the white dress 
that’s in the w'indow ? ” he said, briskly. 

“It’s four-eighteen - six,” she snorted. 
What a fool she had been to label it! She 
couldn’t double the price now. 

He handed to the infuriated figure behind 
the counter a crisp new five-pound qote. 

“ Don’t you want the measurements ? ” she 
inquired, defiantly. “ It’s, a slender—not a 
stock size.” 

“ No, thanks. That’s all right. I’m quite 
sure it will fit the lady it’s meant for.” 

“ Oh ! It’s for a lady, is it ? ” Miss 
Tompkyns’s curiosity got the better of her 
shop manners. 

“ Yes—the lady I’m going to marry,” he 
retorted, flippantly. 

“ Perhaps she won’t like it. It isn’t every 
girl who’d wear another young lady’s wedding- 
dress.” Her voice cut like a nipping east 
wind. 

“ Don’t worry,” he answered. “ The girl 
I’m thinking of won’t mind.” His easy 
assurance got on Miss Tompkyns’s nerves. 

She had a moment of magnificent reckless¬ 
ness in which she determined to slap Jim’s 
face and decline to sell him Nancy’s wedding- 
gown. At this crisis “ Mme. Pouffine ”— 
who in private life was Miss Nuppins—sailed 
angularly into the show-room and cast an 
attentive and proprietorial eye on her 
employee and the unusual circumstance of 
a masculine customer. 

With clenched fists and a tight-reefed 
mouth, Miss Tompkyns publicly and shame¬ 
lessly disrobed the waxen lady. Viciously 
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she folded the wedding garment in the same white cardboard box said, with a pleased 

box in which Nancy had brought it to the smile. “ I’m much obliged for all your 

agency. Looking as though she were going kindness,” he added, sarcastically, “ Good 

to bite him, she handed Jim the change from evening.” As he left the shop he whistled 

his bank-note. softly and cheerily under his breath. 

" Shall I send the parcel home—sir ? ” The outraged shopwoman’s face grew' as 



The watchful eyes of Miss Nuppins neces- hard as a hatchet. “ Well, of all the heart- 

sitated the conventions of the counter. But less brutes, he’s the limit ! Throws over one 

the last word sounded as though a snake had girl. In less than a week engages himself to 
hissed. another. That ain’t enough, but my lord 

" No, thanks, I won't trouble you. The ups and buys the first girl’s wedding-gown as 
lady lives quite close bv,” the recipient of the a present for number two.” 

l/-> Ungmalrrom 
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“ Well, I never ! ” ejaculated Miss Nuppins, 
overcome by her assistant’s concise recital 
of such bare-faced masculine baseness. “ I’d 
have expected such a man to have hoofs and 
horns. Instead of that he’s remarkably 
good-looking.” 

“ That sort always is,” Miss Tompkyns 
announced, with the air of one who knew. 

Half an hour later Nancy’s lagging feet 
bore her wearily homeward. As in the 
morning, she walked on the opposite side 
of the street. She was determined not to 
look in the Bon Ton windows. But as she 
reached the spot her eyes mutinied. They 
stole a flashlight peep at the forbidden. Then 
she flew across the street. Her widened eyes 
fixed themselves with horror upon the shop- 
window. 

Her wedding-gown was gone ! Once more 
the waxen lady assumed superior, simpering 
airs in the sky-blue silk toilette. 

The terrible news that Jim had bought 
the gown as a present for Sally Stevens was 
imparted to her by Miss Tompkyns, who had 
watched for Nancy’s passing through an 
eyelet-hole in the majestic red velvet curtains 
which draped the shop-front. 

“ And I’d go and tear it off her tabby-cat 
back if I was you. It’s what any lady would 
do,” Miss Nuppins’s right-hand asserted, 
with flaming cheeks and homicidal eyes. 

But Nancy’s courage was beaten out of her. 
She was too spiritless to heed Miss Tompkyns’s 
extended programme of the retaliations it 
was possible to practise upon Sally Stevens 
and her base accomplice. 

Pale and tear-stained, she trudged home¬ 
ward. With Jim the walk from the station 
to her mother’s six-roomed stuccoed villa 
used to seem so aggravatingly short. The 
newly-made suburban road between two dead 
walls plastered with picture-palace posters 
now seemed interminably long and unutter¬ 
ably dreary. A courting couple walked in 
front of her. Their demonstrative arm- 
twinings were more than the unkissed girl 
could endure. The sweet breath of spring 
was in the air. The lettuce-green lilac- 
bushes were bursting into flower. She 
thought of the delightsome Sundays when 
she and Jim had cycled together in green- 
hedged lanes, or walked hand in hand looking 
for golden daffodils or for the first peep of the 
primroses on the grassy banks. 

How empty her week-ends and evenings 
were now ! 
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When she reached home she went into the 
rose-pink-chintzed parlour once radiant with 
happy memories of love and him. It seemed 
now like a grave in which all her girlish light¬ 
heartedness was buried. She sank listlessly 
into a chair, rested her gold-brown head 
upon the red rep tablecloth, and burst into 
tears. 

Jim found her there a few minutes later, 
when he came in carrying the white card¬ 
board box triumphantly in his arms. He 
raised the pale, tear-blotted young face and 
•looked very tenderly into the eyes of the girl 
he loved. The wistful shadows in their gold- 
flecked depths struck at his heart and con¬ 
science. He knew then that he and Sally 
Stevens had carried their “ cure for a 
coquette ” too far. A girl’s wilfulness and 
her love of flirtation had been too heavily 
punished. 

“ Can you ever forgive me, Nancy, 
darling ? ” he said, very softly. 

As she turned towards him her brimming 
eyes were arrested by the white cardboard 
box on the table. With his handkerchief 
Jim tenderly mopped the water-courses on 
the girl’s cheeks. 

“I — thought — the — box — was — for — 
Sally,” she sobbed, heavingly. “ Everybody 
was sure you were engaged to her. The shop- 
woman said you bought my frock for the girl 
you are going to marry.” 

“ Well, isn’t it so ? Aren’t you going to 
marry me, darling? ” he asked, smiling. Jim 
had a very winning smile. He kissed her 
cheeks, her lips, and her eyes. How delightful 
it was* to cry her heart out on his broad 
shoulder ! 

A couple of hours later, after supper, Jim 
sat smoking and thinking. Nancy was close 
beside him, curled up cosily among the rose- 
pink sofa-cushions. 

“ We must ask Miss Tompkyns to our 
wedding, sweetheart. Good old Tompkyns,” 
he said, taking the pipe from his mouth. 

“ To-morrow is Saturday. We’ll spend the 
afternoon primrosing, just we two together, 
Jim, darling,” she answered. 

Then the little rose-bud clock chimed the 
old signal for Jim’s departure. He set his 
kissing marks upon the girl’s happy cheeks. 
Then he went home to his lodgings and 
jubilantly gave his landlady a month’s 
notice. For he and Nancy were going 
to move to the “ home-heaven ” of their 
dreams. 
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The Mystery of the Sap. 

With Striking Original Experiments. 

By JOHN J. WARD, F.E.S., and GEORGE S. HEAVEN, B.Sc. 

Illustrated with Photographs hy John J. Ward. 


OLLOWING the lull of winter 
comes that familiar but never¬ 
theless remarkable phenome¬ 
non of the tall hare branches 
of trees quietly bursting apart 
the scale-leaves of their buds 
and revealing a delicate 
tracery of green, which rapidly changes into 
a rich garment of thick foliage* Almost 
at the same hour, too, every bare patch of the 
brown earth is similarly clothed with the first 
leaves of tiny seedlings, which again quickly 
mature into the familiar her¬ 
bage of summer days. 

Why this sudden and won¬ 
drous change ? What has hap¬ 
pened to cause those rich, 
energy-yielding materials 
stored in tree-trunks and seeds 
to so vigorously revive their 
activities ? Some huge wave 
of energy seems to have coni* 
menced its course through the 
earth, gathering volume as it 
travels, until it reaches its 
climax. 

How the raw sap travels 
from the absorbing roots be¬ 
neath the ground to the top¬ 
most twig on an oak or elm 
tree, more than one hundred 
feet above, and to nearly four 
or five times that height in 
the case of some of the mam¬ 
moth gum-trees (eucalyptus) 
of the Tasmanian forests, and in the gigantic 
Wellingtonia of California, has long puzzled 
the physicist to explain. The old idea 
that capillarity is the factor at work, the 
fluid being conveyed up the trunk and 
branches after the manner of oil through 
the wick of a lamp, becomes an altogether 
inadequate explanation* Especially is this 
so when we realize that, in some of the 
internal tissues of the stem, the pressure 
exerted reaches from eight to twenty atmo¬ 
spheres, or in other words from one hundred 


and twenty to three hundred pounds to the 
square inch—a force greater than that in the 
boiler of a normal railway-engine. 

This mighty pressure, scattered more or 
less irregularly through the tissues of the tree, 
drives the sap to the buds and forces them 
open, expands their leaves, and is continually 
at work wherever the process of building 
new structures is going on. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the engineering arrangements 
for the conducting and controlling of this 
powerful stream of life-giving sap must be 
very perfectly organized. In¬ 
deed, they are more than 
that; they present marvels of 
mechanical construction 
which are not onlv astonish- 

J 

ing on account of their per¬ 
fection, but are so minute 
that man can only penetrate 
the mvsteries and beauty of 
their structure by means of 
high-power microscopes and 
careful chemical investiga¬ 
tions. Even then he is left 
baffled and wondering. 

We propose to invite the 
reader to accompany us, as it 
were, into these normally in¬ 
visible engine - houses within 
the plant structure, not only 
to examine the marvels of 
mechanical ingenuity to be 
found there, but also to con¬ 
sider those mysterious forces 
which set the “ pumps ” in action and apply 
themselves vigorously or gently as may be 
required of them in the welfare of the plant 
edifice. 

The familiar sunflower plant which in the 
course of the summer months produces a 
strong stem from six to eight feet in height, 
bearing abundant leaves and huge heads of 
flowers, will well serve for consideration of 
structural details. In Fig* i is shown a 
photograph of a tiny portion of the central 
pith of the sicnWJ as it appears under the 
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Fifl. Z—Stunt cjf ibe cell* who** in 
Fib. I sern in ihe direction of thnr 
length. 


“ eye” of a 
microscope,and 
it is there seen 
to be composed 
of a large num¬ 
ber of cells in 
close contact 
with each other, 
just like the 
bricks in the 
walls of a house. 
Indeed, these 
tiny cells are 
the " bricks” 
which build up 
the plant struc¬ 
ture, If we cut 
the stem in a 
longi t udinal 
manner, show¬ 


ing these cells in the direction 
of their length, they appear 
as shown in Fig. 2 , where they 
are seen to be more or less 
oblong in shape, and, besides 
being arranged side by side, 
they are placed in rows end 
on end, from the base to the 
summit of the stem. 

The cells shown in the two 
photographs would, in each 
case, fit wdth room to spare in 
the space occupied by the full 
stop at the end of this sentence. 

Their interior is occupied with 
a transparent, jelly-like sub¬ 
stance known as protoplasm, 
or life-material, and from such 
simple cells are derived all the 
more complex tissues within 
the plant structure. In the earliest stages 
of a plant its structure consists almost 
entirely of cells of the simple type shown in 
Figs. 1 and 2, but immediately leaves begin to 
form the lateral walls of some of the rows 
of cells commence to thicken, while their end 
walls become absorbed. In this manner the 
rows of cells are modified into long tubes of 
various diameters, as shown in Fig. 3. 

In trees this thickening of the tubes con¬ 
tinues until they become what we know as 
solid wood. In fact, when we saw f through 
the trunk of an oak tree, we are simply sever¬ 
ing myriads of these woody tubes, all of which 
are so small and closely packed together that 
to our eyes they give the impression of a 
solid substance. Nevertheless, they all had 


their origin from simple rows of soft and 
delicate cells similar to those shown in 
Figs. 1 and 2, 

The walls of the tubes do not become 
equally solid, but thicken irregularly in 
various recognized ways. Some develop a 
spiral thickening, and are knowrn as spiral 
vessels or tubes; others become ringed at 
intervals and are termed annular; still others 
develop netted thickening over their surface, 
and are called reticulated vessels. In Fig. 3 
this irregular thickening of the walls is shown 
in the broadest tubes, while in Fig, 4 it is 
still more clearly exhibited. 

At first these tubes appear in isolated 
strands or bundles, embedded amongst the 
simple pith-cells, and in trees they are 
arranged in a ring. As the bundles increase 
in size they eventually meet, and then form 
a more or less irregular band. In Fig. 5 a 
section of an oak twig is 
shown magnified to reveal the 
band of wood tissues. In 
the centre of the photograph 
the ground or pith-cells are 
seen, and immediately out¬ 
side these appears the dark- 
coloured band of wood ele¬ 
ments, A lighter band of small- 
celled tissue follows, which the 
botanist terms the cambium 
cells, and it is these small cells 
that give origin to the new 
layers of cells which are gradu¬ 
ally changed into wood tubes 
or vessels, in the manner shown 
in Fig. 3. 

The cambium tissue is con¬ 
tinually dividing up its cells 


Fia. 3.— Showing how the rows of ceil* 
within ibe M*rn - itrUdutE gradually 
change into waEer-mairiL 


and depositing 
them in layers 
on the inside of 
the stem,, and 
these are wood¬ 
forming cells. As 
they harden the 
cambium ex¬ 
pands to allow 
room for further 
layers; in this 
way, while add¬ 
ing wood to the 
central area, it 
is also ever in- 
creasing the 
girth of the 


Fif. 4. — The walcF-tnains hardened 
and fully developed. 

Original from 
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stem. Beyond the cambium, still working 
from the centre outwards, is a narrower band 
of dark-looking tissue, and as this has largely 
to do with the conveyance of the elaborated 
sap downwards to the roots and other parts, 
it need not concern us very much here. Still 
farther outside, more ground-cells similar to 
those of the central pith are found, these 
being enclosed with layers of bark-cells. 

As it is not an easy matter to teach the 
general reader structural botany in a few 
paragraphs, let us recapitulate. A fresh 
green stem is com¬ 
posed of millions 
of tiny cells of the 
pith type, among 
which are strands 
of similar cells 
which have be- 
come modified 
into tubes 
urood-vessels, 
w hich extend 
up and down 
the stem, 


serve a mechanical function ; consequently 
they never afterwards grow' larger — they 
have become functionally specialized in the 
structure. 

The structure of the roots reveals much the 
same features of cells and vascular or wood 
tissues, and these join up with those of the 
stem, forming a complete arrangement of 
i£ w'ater-pipes ! * from root-tips to the highest 
bud above ground. 

It is a common notion, when we see the 
roots of a plant or tree penetrating the soil 

in all directions, that 
they absorb water 
and convey it to the 
stem and leaves. That 
is an idea, however, 
which needs some 
modification, for the 
function of the roots 
themselves is 
(i)lo penetrate 
the ground and 


giving it 
strength and 
f 1 exibility. 

These strands 

in woody trees unite to form 
a band, which gradually in¬ 
creases layer by layer from 
the modification of cambium 
cells until a solid wood trunk is built up. 
It is important that wc should understand 
the origin and structure of these wood 
elements in the plant stem, for these are the 
w'ater-pipes and mains through which the 
raw sap is carried up from the roots, for when 
the cells become wood-tubes they lose their 
protoplasm, or living material, and simply 

Dinilijwl hu i iOOfJ (? 


R S . 5 — A ncttiuo oJ a young twig oJ an oak Iree, showing ihe 
nir,nrucmrni di tfoe tiny cell* and the ilronH bands of tubular ttiuiei 
which conduct the sap through the it*m, Magnified thirty diameter*. 


c xplore suit- 
able moist 
areas for the 
riecess ary 
water sup¬ 
plies, and (2) 
to anchor 
the plant 
firmly to the 
ground. The necessity for strong anchorage 
is readily understood when we see a large 
tree uprooted by a fierce gale, and conse¬ 
quently the root-branches of a large tree 
are very extensive, as shown in Fig, 6, 

It is not such roots, however, that are 
gathering in the huge supplies of sap required 

by the countless leaves, flowers, and fruits 

Origin a rrnoiTi 
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FI*, 6 .—How (he rools of a largo teeth tree penetrate the stth 


above ground. That function is performed 
by extremely tiny root-hairs, a host of which 
appear on a restricted zone a little distance 
behind each young root-tip. It should be 
clearly understood that these hairs are not 
the root-fibres which we see when we pull up 
a seedling, or turn out a plant from a pot in 
which it has been growing, indeed, these 
absorbing hairs are so small that there may 
be as many as three or four hundred of them 
on an area of the root-fibre equal to that of a 
pin’s head. Yet it is these tiny hairs which 
convey fluids to the stem, sometimes with the 
ultimate internal pressure equal to that of 
the steam in the boiler of a railway-engine. 

These root-hairs are very remarkable 
structures, and their existence is very short¬ 
lived, for as the root-tip grow r s and increases 
in length new' hairs are formed, while those 
behind shrivel and fall away. In this manner 
the little army of absorbing hairs keeps an 
equal distance from the root-tip, which is 
threading its way through the soil and seek¬ 
ing moist places. The whole group of hairs 
of the root-fibre may not occupy more than 
one-tenth of an inch of its length (Fig. 7), 
yet they are gathering in sufficient moisture 
(with the mineral matters of the soil dis¬ 
solved therein), not only to support the 
comparatively thick root-fibre from w'hich 
they spring, but also to send up abundant 
additional supplies for the requirements of 
VoL k\v* —20. 
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the leaves, flowers, and fruit high up above 
ground. 

So marvellously do they absorb water that, 
before it has penetrated many of the outer 
layers of cells within the root-fibre, it may exert 
a pressure there equal to three atmospheres, 
or forty-five pounds to the square inch. 
This pressure passes on the water by diffusion 
through the successive layers of ground-cells 
of the root until the wood-tubes are reached, 
which during sunlight always have a greater 
or lesser tendency to be emptied of water, 
as it is then being continually raised in 
the stem, and there conveyed to the leaves, 
where it is quickly evaporated into the 
atmosphere. 

The tubes also form an almost closed 
system, so far as the admittance of air is 
concerned ; in fact, if air penetrated them 
the sap would be unable to continue its 
upward course. 

We have previously observed that the walls 
of the wood-tubes are thickened irregularly 
(Fig. 4), and it is through their thinner parts 
that the water penetrates, those portions 
being very permeable ; they are, however, 
not actual apertures, the water penetrating 
by inward diffusion. Once in the tubes it 
joins the general current, which travels to all 
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Fi t . 8. 


Fin 9. 


Fi*. 10, 


Fid. I I ■ 


Fia. 12. 


Fig, 8.—A blown cija conlaininf: Irraclc, wiiK iis base placed in a. jar of water, the shell being dissolved front (hat part, but the skin, or 
inner membrane, remaining unbmken. The myslenous natural force known u asmoais has in one hour forced (he heavy treacle up the 
tube lo thepoiiK marked. Fig. 9.—Ten minutes later, after placing in sunlight. Fig, JO.—Height attained at the end of twenty 
minutes. Fig, II.—After half an hour it had ascended about one foot. Fig. 12.—In forty minutes (be (op of (he tube was 

reached—a total height of nearly sixteen inches. 


parts of the plant structure. When we 
examine a leaf and observe its nervures or 
veins, as they become thinner and thinner, 
and eventually disappear near the tip or 
edge of it, we then see where the wood elements 
or water-pipes terminate their course. 

Although we have shown the connection 
with the minute root-hairs w orking in darkness 
below the soil , and the leaves and flowers spread 
out to the atmosphere and sunlight above, 
yet this does nothing towards explaining why 
the moisture of the soil penetrates the plant- 
hairs so vigorously, Man is well aware that 
he cannot convey water several hundred feet 
into the air without the assistance of elaborate 
pumping-engines* or similar mechanisms; 
yet the plant seems to possess none of these 
arrangements* The physicist consequently 
asks, “ What force is it that causes water 
to enter the plant structure in so extraordinary 
a manner, and to exert such high pressures ? ,J 
For a reply to the question he proceeds to 
experiment. 

Taking an ordinary hen’s egg, he removes 
its contents by the process known as blowing. 


using the method now usually adopted— 
namely, by drilling a hole at one end only. 
That successfully accomplished, he then 
places the uninjured end of the egg in an 
acid, which dissolves off a portion of the 
shell, but does not affect the tough inner 
membrane or skin, which has to remain whole. 
The egg-shell is then filled with a heavy 
liquid, such as treacle, and the top of it at 
the drilled hole carefully spread over with 
sealing-wax to support a long piece of glass 
tubing above the hole, the connection being 
made so that no leakage can occur. 

This rather difficult experiment successfully 
performed, the physicist argues thus: “ I 
have here something analogous to a large 
vegetable cell filled with jelly-like protoplasm. 
Will water penetrate this artificial cell through 
the closed membrane ? ” He places the end 
portion of the egg from which the shell has 
been dissolved into a jar of water, and the 
result of such an experiment is shown in 
Fig. 8, as it appeared at the end of one hour. 

It will be IffCffi that the egg is steadily 
absorb ffflfpf .t^roqg^i^j'numbranc at 
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its base, and* being 
full to start with, it 
cannot hold more ; 
consequently, either 
the egg-shell must 
burst, or some of the 
treacle be forced up 
the tube, and the 
latter^ offering the 
least resistance, is 
naturally what takes 
place. In a warmer 
temperature the 
absorption of the 
water becomes much 
more rapid ,as shown 
in Figs* 9 to ii, 
where ten - minutes 
intervals are marked 
on the tube. Fig* 12 
shows the top of the 
tube reached, a total 

Fig 13.— A highly-mnsnifird height of OCarly SIX” 
yauoj root-hair, >h«ri% that il teen j nc h eS , when, tO 
u a imgle vegetable cell protrud¬ 
ing it* tMitei wall into a Iona prevent the treacle 

lube. Magnified three hundred / 

dunum WOm Coming OVCI, 

the w ater at the base 
was removed. Had the tube been longer, the 
treacle and added water would doubtless have 
continued to travel upwards until the fluid 
within the egg-shell and that of the external 
w^ater had become both of the same sweet 
solution of uniform composition, when the 
force w p ould cease to 
act* 

Similar experiments 
may be made in quite 
a variety of ways with 
glass tubes and jars r 
filled w'ith sugar and 
other sob*tions, closed 
with a bladder-mem¬ 
brane at their mouths, 
and then immersed 
in more watery solu- 
t i o n s, when the 
bladder-m embrane 
becomes pushed out¬ 
wards ; or if the solu¬ 
tion of sugar were 
outside, and the water 
in the closed vessel, 
the membrane would 
be pushed inwards, 
the action continuing 
until the fluids were 
of equal density* 

The physicist, hav¬ 
ing demonstrated this 


peculiar pro¬ 
perty or force 
e x e r c i sed by 
solutions of 
crystal-like sub¬ 
stances when 
separated from 
water, or weaker 
solutions of 
crystal-produc¬ 
ing materials, 
by a semi-per¬ 
meable m e m- 
brane, gives it 
the name <s os¬ 
mosis,” from 
the Greek osnws 
—an impulse,or 
pushing. 

We now T turn 
to the minute 
root-hairs, and 
more carefully 
examine their 
structure* In 
Fig* 13 one of 
these hairs is 
show n highly magnified at an early stage, just 
when it commences to protrude from the root- 
fibre into the soil. The magnification at once 
show r s that the hair is nothing more than one 
of the outer cells of the root-fibre itself, and 
that it only differs from the cells immediately 

above or below it in 


Fig. 14.—The minute pores, or mouth*, 
of the leflf titties, through which water 
U passed to the atmosphere^ Magnified 
two hundred! and fifty diameter*. 


that its outer wall 
has protruded into a 
finger-like tube, the 
living protoplasm 
within it circulating 
through the whole 
tube, just as it does 
in the original cell* 
The foot-hair, then, 
is a modified cell* How 
does that cell absorb 
water ? The physicist 
replies, “ By the pro¬ 
cess of osmosis*” The 
protoplasm of the 
cell, he contends, is a 
fluid of a character 
very different to the 
water outside the 
hair, and the water 
is consequently ab¬ 
sorbed, just as it was 
in the experiment of 
ra the egg and treacle* 

;.OTvft9rt k tT,V.ICHIsl>We"tly, then. 
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the penetration of moisture and the con¬ 
sequent rising of the sap is a purely 
mechanical process, over which the plant 
itself has no control, so long as the proto¬ 
plasm of its cells contains more salts and 
crystal- producing 
substances than the 
water outside them. 

That is where the 
living cell or root- 
hair differs from the 
artificial product of 
our experiment, for 
we know very well 
that the root-hair has 
full control over the 
amount of moisture 
it absorbs. More¬ 
over , it possesses 
great powers of 
selection as to what 
mineral matters it 
absorbs in solution. 

Different kinds of 
plants, although 
growing togethei, 
often require very 
different food mate¬ 
rials. Peas and beans 
draw largely on lime, 
grasses select silica, 
while potatoes and 
turnips seek potash; 
and so, more or less, 
every species of plant 
differs in its require¬ 
ments. Furthermore, 
while these tiny root- 
hairs absorb water, 
they also have the 
power to secreteacids 
of suitable character 
to dissolve the par¬ 
ticular mineral sub¬ 
stances required for 
the plant food. 

While, therefore, osmosis may act in the 
plant as a purely physical force, yet it is 
under the control of the vital force of the 
living protoplasm within the cell. Indeed, 
the protoplasm can of its own inherent ten¬ 
dencies so change its substance, by secretion 
of materials of its own manufacture, that 
osmotic action may be utilized to the full 
or made to cease almost entirely. In this 
manner the root-hair is enabled to control 
the fluids which it conveys into the plant, 
and to absoib into its structure only what the 
life-force within it urges it to gather. The 


Fig. T6.—The item ot the 
geranium plant has been 
•eve red and a piece of slau 
tubing interposed- 


osmotic action of the root-hairs, therefore, 
becomes a very different matter from the 
purely physical force exhibited in the experi¬ 
ment of the egg and treacle, and we 
consequently begin to understand why the 


Fifl. —Ten days later. Notice 

that the fHowtt* still continue to 
develop. 


Fit, 10 — On the hftMfith 
day. The floweri are it ill 
devdopinB. but the leaves 
are deteriorating. 


different species of plants are enabled to select 
their food materials, and also to regulate the 
pressure exerted by the stream of sap w'ithin 
them in such a manner as to build only those 
structures which their various hereditary 
tendencies require of them. 

Such are the primary forces at work in 
raising the sap, but there are also living cells 
in the leaves which play a considerable part 
in creating a rapid upward flow. Much more 
water is absorbed by the innumerable little 
armies of root-hairs below' the soil than is 
usedUtt|\^Mtf|h(i ahd.;|ihp|| superfluous water 
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is evaporated through the pores or stomata 
of the leaves (Fig. 14). These stomata are 
often very numerous ; a square inch of the 
under surface of a lilac leaf may contain as 
many as a hundred and sixty thousand, and 
the same area of a holly leaf nearly sixty-four 
thousand, while by way of contrast the 
mistletoe in the same space possesses only 
two hundred—but perhaps that is because 
the mistletoe is a dishonest plant which does 
not altogether earn its own living. These 



Fi* 19,-Tte pknl 20.—I hree mondu liter 

producing anoiKer flower- il wvi in full tiloorn again, 
ing brands at the end of although the branch wai 
ton weeks,. weaker, 

numerous mouths or pores open under the 
influence of light and warmth and close during 
darkness or cold. 

Their function is to rapidly evaporate a 
watery vapour from the leaves into the 
atmosphere, and they are usually abundant 
near to where the wood-tubes terminate their 
course in the leaf structure—as veins. In 
this manner, during the period of active 
growth, the stream of sap is encouraged 
upwards by this rapid transpiration of aqueous 
vapour, the food materials that it brings 
with it then being greedily absorbed bv the 


developing cells for the purpose of growth. If, 
however, the soil becomes chilled so that 
the young root-hairs cannot absorb moisture, 
the two guard-cells ” at the mouth of each 
stoma promptly close, and so reserve the 
stock of water within the plant tissues. So 
that in the transpiration of this watery vapour 
we have another important factor in the 
elevation of the sap, and which, although 
purely of a physical character, is yet again 
controlled by the living action of the tiny 
guard-cells of the stomata. 

The amount of water discharged into the 
atmosphere by the process of transpiration 
is very astonishing. Fig. 15 show's two 
stems of nettles placed in water, the latter 
being covered by a piece of card to prevent 
evaporation from the water surface. The 
leaves, eighteen in all, were then completely 
covered with a glass vessel and exposed to 
quiet sunlight for fifteen minutes, by which 
time the covering glass had become coated 
with moisture on its interior. The glass u f as 
then weighed on a chemical balance, and as 
its weight was known before the experiment 
the additional weight of the water could be 
readily calculated, the result showing that 
'3095 grammes of water had passed from the 
eighteen leaves into the atmosphere during 
fifteen minutes. With a little further cal¬ 
culation it is easy to show that those same 
leaves under the same conditions would in 
slightly under nineteen days evaporate one 
pint of water. A sunflower of six feet in 
height, during active growth, is calculated 
to give off more than a quart of water per 
day, while the leaves of an oak tree may pass 
one hundred and fifty gallons or more into 
the atmosphere during the summer months. 

An original and curious experiment which 
well illustrates the persistence of the upward 
current of the sap is shown in Figs. 16 to 20, 
where the stem of a geranium plant is seen 
severed, with a piece of glass tube interposed, 
the tube being first filled with water, and 
then the leaf-bearing stem re-attached, the 
w-hole being held together w ith adhesive tape. 
The result of the experiment is shown in 
the descriptions given beneath the photo¬ 
graphs, and the hint may perhaps be useful 
to florists and gardeners who by accident 
should break a choice show flower or plant. 
With the stems placed in water the buds 
could never mature sufficiently to reach a 
flow ering stage three months ahead, but when 
connected with the direct sap supply of the 
root it opens up much greater possibilities. 
In the experiment great care must be taken 
not thc tube - 



The Affair of the 
Montagu Diamonds. 

By RICHARD MARSH. 

Illustrated ty J. R. Skelton. 

Those of our readers who took so much interest in the previous exploits of Judith 
Lee, lip-reader, will be glad to find in these pages one more of her adventures. 


ASSING through the Embank¬ 
ment Gardens one cold, bleak 
afternoon in March, I saw a 
man accost a woman who was 
some little distance in front 
of me. As he spoke she 
turned her head, and, having 
looked at him, started running as for life. 
The man stopped, stared after her, and 
laughed; then, turning on his heels, began 
to retrace his steps. I saw his face quite 
clearly. Words which he muttered to himself 
were framed upon his lips, sufficiently 
obviously for me to follow them. 

“ Very well, my dear, you wait a bit. You 
haven’t quite learned your lesson yet.” 

He was a nondescript-looking sort of person 
—indeed, although he was, perhaps, not more 
than thirty, in a sense the whole man showed 
signs of wear. As he neared me he had the 
impertinence to smile. I decided that there 
was something about him which I did not 
like at all. 

When I got on to the Embankment I saw, 
on the other side of the road, the woman who 
had run away. She was leaning against the 
wall beside the river, holding one hand against 
her side, gasping for breath. My curiosity 
aroused, I asked her:— 

“ What’s the matter ? Are you feeling 
ill ? ” 

“ A man—spoke—to me, and—frightened 
me—nearly—out of my senses,” she answered, 
brokenly. 

“ What did he say to you ? What sort of 
man was he ? ” 

“ He—was the man—who—was the cause 


—of all my trouble. I—lost my situation— 
because of him.” 

“ How was that ? ” 

“ He—made them think—I had stolen 
things, and—I hadn’t. They—turned me 
away—without a character. I—haven’t been 
able—to get—another situation since, and— 
I’m nearly starving.” 

I believed her; I had seen hungry women 
before. 

“ Come with me,” I said ; “ we’ll get 

something to eat.” 

I took her to a popular restaurant in the 
Strand. I had to take her arm in mine to 
enable her to get as far. 

In reply to my questions, she told me that 
her name was Maggie Harris. She had been 
a nursery governess in a family named 
Braithwaite in Camden Town. They lived 
over a sort of fancy shop, from which they 
got their living. She had been with them 
nearly a year. Then things began to be 
missed, both from the house and the shop. 
Suspicion began to fasten on her. She 
herself did not know why. There was an 
assistant in the shop named Turner. This 
man made overtures to her, which she 
resented. One day a number of new goods 
were missing from the shop. While she was 
out with the children her master and mistress 
searched her room ; she felt sure it was at 
Turner’s suggestion. The missing articles 
were found in her box. Her employers 
turned her out on to the pavement there 
and then. That was six weeks ago. She 
had been frying to find other employment 
ever since, and Had failed. 
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Her fat her , she said, was dead. She had a 
stepmother, who lived near Wisbech, in Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, She left her stepmothers house 
because of some dispute over a young man. 
Practically she was without a friend in the 
world, without a penny, and with no prospects 
of earning one. So I took her home with me. 

I was at that time in occupation of a flat 
in Sloane Gardens. Fifteen or sixteen days 
had gone by when, one morning, there was a 
ringing at my front door, and Miss Marshall 
came rushing into the sitting-room, where I 


“ Miss Lee/' she replied, " they have taken 
my mother’s pearl necklace.” 

“ I expect,” I said, * £ you have mislaid the 
necklace. You will find it presently, when 
you have searched again.” 

“ Miss Lee, you don*t know what you are 
talking about,” All at once her tone was 
angry. 11 Last night 1 placed it in the 
biscuit-box, 1 filled it myself with biscuits 
and put the necklace at the bottom. Just 
now, when I went into the dining-room, 
there were the biscuits on the table, the box 



was at work with Maggie Harris. Miss 
Agatha Marshall had the flat immediately 
below mine. She was a rather eccentric 
person, somewhere in the thirties, who, 
although possessed of considerable means, 
found it difficult to induce a servant to stay 
with her. 

“ Oh, Miss Lee,” she exclaimed, (1 there 
have been thieves in my flat. I was alone ; 
they might have cut my throat from ear to 
ear, and no one would have been any the 
wiser ! ” 

“ Are you quite sure* Miss Marshall, of 
what you say ? ” 


was empty, and the necklace was gone ! 
And the worst of it is that something woke 
me in the middle of the night; I couldn’t 
imagine what it was. I lay listening, and I 
suppose before I made up my mind I dropped 
off to sleep again. Perhaps it was just as 
well, because, had I gone into the dining- 
room and found thieves in the act of robbing 
me, goodness knows what would have 
happened,” 

I gave one or two directions to Maggie 
Harris and w r ent downstairs with Miss 
Marshall. Original from 

Heil N^RSI^ififcWItgH ISA I (correct. The 
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pearl necklace did appear to have gone, and 
other things besides. 

The mystery was how the robbery had been 
effected. Presently we had up Wheeler, the 
hall porter, and a policeman who was fetched 
off his beat. Both these persons were of 
opinion that entry had been gained by the 
simple process of unlocking the outer door of 
the lady’s flat, while the porter was certain 
that no suspicious character had entered the 
building after the lady herself had returned, 
just before midnight. 

When I went back to my own sitting-room 
I found Maggie Harris still writing. My 
intention was not to keep her in my employ¬ 
ment, but I felt that a month’s rest would 
not do her any harm, and at her request I 
had given her work of my own to do. The 
more I saw of the girl the more I liked her. 

Directly I appeared she said a very singular 
thing. 

“ Wherever I go a robbery immediately 
follows. It’s happened again and again. 
I’m not a thief. But it seems I might just as 
well be. You had better have me locked up 
or turned into the street.” 

As she looked at me I was struck, not for 
the first time, by the pallor of her cheeks, 
her bloodless lips, and her shining eyes. I 
knew that, while she was not exactly hysteri¬ 
cal, she was super-sensitive. 

“ I take it, Maggie,” said I, “ that you did 
not steal Miss Marshall’s pearl necklace and 
the rest of her belongings ? ” 

“ I didn’t! I didn’t! Don’t you know I 
didn’t ? ” 

“ I never suggested that you did, which 
makes it harder for me to understand why 
you should use such extremely foolish words 
as you did just now.” As I saw that words 
were about to drop from the girl’s eager lips 
I stopped her. “ Please don’t let us discuss 
the subject) Maggie. Miss Marshall’s losses 

have nothing to do either with you or with 

__ _ >> 

me. 

The mystery of the robbery in Miss 
Marshall’s flat remained unsolved. Nothing 
was heard about the articles which she pro¬ 
fessed to have lost. 

Some ten days after the robbery Wheeler, 
the porter to the flats, stopped me as I was 
entering the lift. 

“ Before I take you up, Miss Lee, if you 
don’t mind, there are one or two things which 
1 should like to say to you.” 

“ What is it, Wheeler ? ” I asked. 

“ I was thirty-two last week, Miss Lee,” 
he began, with rather unexpected candour. 
“ My mother died more than twelve months 


ago, and left me quite a tidy bit of money. 
I’m going to set up in business on my own 
account, but before doing so I want a wife, 
someone who can look after the house and 
the accounts while I look after the customers 
and the shop, and, with your permission, 
Miss Lee, I was thinking of Miss Harris.” 

I was a little startled as well as amused. 
He was a big, strong-looking fellow, with an 
honest face and nice manners. 

“ Does this mean that you have spoken 
to Miss Harris, Wheeler ? ” 

“ In a manner of speaking, Miss Lee, I 
have, and also I haven’t. ' She won’t listen 
to me because of a hulking chap with whom 
she has got herself mixed up, and who, I am 
dead sure, means her no manner of good.” 

“ This is news to me, Wheeler. I wasn’t 
aware that she had any masculine friends in 
London.” 

“ She’s got two, Miss Lee. She’s frightened 
out of her life at the sight of one, and she 
ought to be at the sight of the other.” 

“ Are you sure of what you say ? How 
did you find out these things ? ” 

“ One afternoon Miss Harris came running 
in here as if for dear life. She ran up the 
steps without waiting for the lift, and she 
cried out: ‘ Don’t you let him touch mj ! ’ 
The very next moment a fair-haired, thin- 
nish, shabby chap appeared in the doorway. 
‘ Here,’ I said, ‘ you can’t come in here ! 
What do you want ? ’ His eyes went all 
over me. I didn’t fancy his looks at all. 
‘ Does the young lady who just came in live 
here ? ’ he asked. ‘ What young lady ? ’ I 
said. ‘ You take yourself off. It’s not my 
business to answer questions asked by chaps 
like you. If you’ve got anything to ask, you 
take yourself to the office and ask it there.’ 

“ Three or four days afterwards Miss Harris 
went out, as she generally does of an after¬ 
noon. I was going out myself. Barr ”— 
that was the name of another porter—“ was 
taking my place. I stood here talking to 
him with my hat on. I spoke to her as she 
went past; she paid no more attention to 
me than if I wasn’t there. I don’t mind 
owning that I followed her. There was 
something about her looks I didn’t under¬ 
stand. She walked down to the corner of 
the Pimlico Road. There she met a tall, 
thin chap, in a long black overcoat and a big, 
soft, black felt hat. A motor landaulette 
was standing by the pavement. He didn’t 
speak to her and she didn’t speak to him ; 
they just got in and the thing went off. She 
came back about six d’tlock, looking white 
and ill, and if could see that she’d been 
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crying. f I hope there's nothing wrong/ I 
said. She looked at me for a moment or 
two, as if she couldn’t make out who was 
speaking to her, and then she said, i Every- 
thing’s wrong—everything* I wish I’d never 
been born/ ” 

Wheeler paused for a second or two ? and 
when he continued his tone was almost oddly 
serious, 

£e Fve reason to believe, Miss Lee, that she*s 
been to meet 
that chap twice 
since then, and 
each time she’s 
come back in 
the same con- 
dition. My 
feelings about 
her being w'hat 
they are, I 
thought the 
best thing I 
could do would 
be to speak to 
you* I’ve got 
a feeling for 
her about 
which I don’t 
care to say 
more than I 
can help. I’m 
convinced she’s 
the very wife 
I want* and 
I’d make her 
a good hus¬ 
band i if, Miss 
Lee, you 
wouldn’t mind 
speaking a 
word to her.” 

I liked the 
man; I liked 
the girl, I 
felt that they 
might not 
make at all a ^ 

bad pair. The first chance I had I hinted 
as much to the girh Instead of improving 
in health as I had expected ? she seemed tome 
to be wasting away. She seemed always to 
be listening j it gave one an uncanny feeling 
to watch her. 

One day, while she sat typing some papers, 
I noticed that absorbed look upon her face 
which I had come to know so well, 

“ What are you trying to hear ? ” I asked 
her, w r ith a smile* 

She looked round at me with startled eyes, 

Vol, Jtlv,—21* 


HERE, 


“ I can’t think what it is,” she said, “ Do 
you know, I’m always catching myself try¬ 
ing to listen to something—sometimes in the 
middle of the night—and I always wonder 
what it is,” 

I changed the subject by saying :— 
il Do you know what I think you w r ant ? 
A husband/’ 

“ What do you mean ? ” she asked. 
u Has Mr. Wheeler never spoken to you, 

or dropped a 
hint ? ” 

She was silent* 
Presently she 
leaned over the 
typewriter and 
covered her face 
with her hands* 
Then she stood up 
and turned to me 
a face on which 
there was a mys¬ 
terious something 
which was beyond 
my comprehension* 
You had better 
kill me—than talk 
to me like that/ 1 
She scarcely spoke 
above a whisper; 
then she left the 
room. The young 
woman mystified 
me, gave me 
curious ideas, 
1 had heard of 
dual personali¬ 
ties ; I was 
beginning to 
wonder if hers 
was such a 
case* 

The follow¬ 
ing morning I 
was walking 
up S 1 o a n e 
Street when 

I saw in front of me a figure which I 
recognized as that of the man who, by 
accosting Maggie Harris in the Embankment 
Gardens, had first brought her to my notice, 
I thought of Wheeler’s story of the fair¬ 
haired man from whom the girl had fled 
as for her life. I decided that I would see 
where this gentleman was going* 

When he reached the top of the street he 
entered a restaurant, I unhesitatingly went 
in after him. He had gone right down the 
rwmiifljdENr sat at a 


I SAID, 1 YOU CAN’T COME IN HERE t 
WHAT DO YOU WANT?*” 
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small table which stood in a sort of alcove. 
Looking round, I perceived that another 
small table stood in such a position that, if 
I occupied a chair at it, I could get a good 
view of their faces. 

The person I had followed was the man of 
the Embankment Gardens; I had only to 
get one glimpse of his face to be sure of that. 
But he was in better fettle than on that 
first occasion. As regards his companion, 
he recalled Wheeler’s description of the man 
who had met Maggie Harris at the comer of 
the Pimlico Road. He was, if anything, a 
more unpleasant - looking person than the 
other. He was very dark, with a long, thin 
face, high cheek-bones, thin lips, and a pair 
of the most unpleasant eyes I have ever seen 
in a human head. 

Their conversation was carried on, for the 
most part, in whispers; but they both had 
those peculiar mobile lips the movements of 
which are like printed pages to eyes like mine. 

The dark man began by asking a question. 

“ Any news ? ” 

“ The best. It will have to be Saturday.” 

“ Why ? Any particular reason ? ” 

“ A very particular and excellent reason.” 
The fair man leaned over the table so that his 
lips were closer to the other. “ On Friday 
afternoon he brings home a parcel of diamonds, 
a bag full of money, and quite a number of 
other pretty things. The diamonds, the 
money, and the other pretty things are going 
to be put in the nice little safe which is let 
into the wall. There they will remain in 
quiet and safe seclusion while our Mr. Albert 
Montagu and his dear little wife run down to 
Brighton for the week-end. So now you see, 
my dear Professor Argus, why it will have to 
be Saturday—and that’s where you come in. 
I suppose you will be able to come in ? ” 

The dark man’s features were contorted 
by a smile which did not appeal to me at all. 

“ I have her under my finger as I have that 
crumb ; I can do with her as I please.” 

“ You’re a remarkable man, Professor,” 
the fair man observed ; “ but—this is a 

pretty remarkable thing you’re proposing to 
do.” 

“ Is it any more remarkable than the other 
things ? There was a certain pearl necklace. 
Wasn’t it pretty remarkable how it came into 
our possession, without either of us moving a 
finger or incriminating ourselves in any way ? ” 

“ I dare say. But it does seem as if there 
were going to be unusual features about this 
little job. She’s got to enter the place with 
a pass-key; she’s also got to open a compli¬ 
cated safe with a very delicate and ingenious 


little instrument. That would take some 
doing if she were wide awake ; in the state in 
which she will be it will be dashed difficult. 
I can’t help thinking that nothing could be 
easier than for her to make a little mistake, 
and the slightest slip, from our point of view, 
would be fatal, because if she spoilt our tool 
—which she probably would do—she’d be 
done, and, what would be worse, so should 
we.” 

“ You say you know the safe ? ” 

“ I do. At least, so far as the lock’s 
concerned, I’ve got its double; it cost a 
pretty penny.” 

“ Good ! And you’ve got the key which 
will open it ? ” 

“ I have; you saw it yourself—both the 
lock and the key.” 

“ And you saw her rehearse ; you saw her 
take that key into her hand and open that lock 
without my saying a word ? ” 

“ I did ; it was a wonderful performance. 
You are a wonderful chap, Professor.” 

“ Then why do you worry ? I’ve got that 
girl, body and soul. You may take it from 
me that if you’ve got your part of the business 
right, that little matter will come off on 
Saturday.” 

“ Professor, you really are a marvel— 
here’s to you, my boy. It was a stroke of 
luck my getting on her track again ; and her 
having found such a comfortable home with 
our dear, tender-hearted, charitable Miss 
Judith Lee.” 

As I sat there following the conversation 
of those two scamps the whole diabolical 
conspiracy was plain to me before they had 
finished. They went first. I remained after 
they had gone, doing my best to decide on 
what would be the proper course to pursue. 
At last I came to the conclusion that the 
wisest thing for me to do would be to go to 
Dr. Riderman—so I went. 

On the way I stopped at a public telephone 
call-office, rang up Scotland Yard, and 
requested Inspector Ellis to meet me at Dr. 
Riderman’s residence in Harley Street in the 
shortest possible space of time. 

Horace Riderman is not only a great 
surgeon; he is also one of the leading autho¬ 
rities on certain psychological aspects of 
disease. Shortly after reaching Dr. Rider- 
man’s house Inspector Ellis was ushered in. 
I introduced them. 

“ Inspector Ellis—Dr. Riderman. - I wish 
to tell you gentlemen a little story, and then 
to ask your advice—probably, also, your 
assistance,” 

I told them the story of my first meeting 
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with Maggie Harris, and of the man from 
whom she had fled; of the account she had 
given me of herself; of how I had taken her 
to my home, and of what had followed. 
When I came to the robbery of Miss Marshall’s 
pearl necklace Inspector Ellis interposed. 

“ It didn’t come actually into my hands, 
but I remember hearing of that. I believe 
that, so far, the thief has not been found, nor 
the pearls either.” 

I said that was so. Then I described the 
effect the robbery had had upon Maggie 
Harris. 

“ Dr. Riderman,” I continued, “ the girl 
has been hypnotized. She’s a hypnotic 
subject. That, to my mind, explains every¬ 
thing.” 

“ If that is the case. Miss Lee, I can only 
ask for details.” 

Then I told of the interview which I had 
just witnessed in the restaurant, and of the 
conversation whrch followed. 

“ You remember that the girl told me that 
she had left her stepmother’s house because 
of a dispute she had had over a young man. 
My theory is that the man who caused trouble 
with her stepmother, the man who met her 
in the Pimlico Road, and the Professor Argus, 
to whom I have just been introduced in the 
restaurant, are one and the same person. He 
probably found out quite early the power he 
had over her. That power has grown with 
the years, her capacity of resistance being so 
slight, until now, as I just now saw him say, 
he can do as he likes with her. This is a case, 
doctor, of hypnosis by suggestion.” 

“ Is that sort of thing really possible ? ” 
asked the inspector. 

I waved my hand towards the surgeon. 
“ Ask Dr. Riderman.”. 

“ It’s certainly possible; indeed, it is not 
easy, in the light of our present information, 
to say what in such cases is impossible. How 
far do your theories intend to go, Miss Lee ? 
Are you asking us to believe that, at the 
suggestion of this man, Professor Argus, she 
took Miss Marshall’s pearls ? ” 

“ I make no positive assertion. I’m 
merely here to tell you of a conversation which 
has just taken place. The man Turner 
spoke of persons named Montagu. Now, on 
the first floor in my block of flats there is a 
Mr. Montagu, and he has a wife. He is a 
diamond merchant in Hatton Garden. It 
is his habit to bring home parcels of diamonds. 
He once told me that a parcel he had in his 
hand was worth nearly fifteen thousand 
pounds. When I asked what he did, in his 
flat, to ensure the safety of such valuable 


property he replied that there was a little 
hiding-place close to his hand where it would 
be as safe as in the Bank of England. That 
suggests the safe of which the man Turner 
spoke, and the instrument in the nature of a 
key with which the girl is to open it.” 

“ Do you mean to say,” struck in the 
inspector, “ that a girl in the condition in 
which, according to you, Miss Harris is to 
be, could, with any instrument whatever, 
open so complicated a piece of mechanism 
as the lock of a really good burglar-proof 
safe?” 

“ That, again, is a point on which I prefer 
to say nothing. Mr. and Mrs. Albert Montagu 
are in the habit of going away for the week¬ 
end. If it is the intention of those two 
ingenious gentlemen that, while in a state of 
hypnosis, Maggie Harris is to make a bur¬ 
glarious entrance into their flat, nothing is 
easier than that you, and the doctor here, 
and I should be there to see. We need not 
interfere—we can just stand and watch. 
Afterwards, when she hands over to the arch¬ 
villain the plunder which he has made her 
take—that will be the moment for us to 
move. What is your opinion, Dr. Rider¬ 
man ? ” 

“ I think, in the first place, it’s a very 
remarkable story, Miss Lee. Dr. Milne 
Bramwell tells us of a woman who, being told 
while in a state of hypnosis to do a certain 
thing at a certain hour in a certain way, 
several days afterwards, being released from 
her hypnotic trance, did that exact thing, at 
the exact moment, exactly as required, with¬ 
out being conscious that such a suggestion 
had ever been made. I have seen that sort 
of thing myself more than once. I think 
your notion, Miss Lee, that we should be on 
the spot to see if she really does is not at all 
a bad one.” 

And we were there, all three of us—and 
another, making four. The fourth person 
was Edward Wheeler ; in my scheme he was 
essential. 

“ I’ll be there—you may depend on me. 
Miss Lee.” 

On the Friday afternoon Mr. and Mrs. 
Montagu got into a cab and were driven away. 
Wheeler had been informed that the servants 
had been given a week-end holiday, and 
that the flat was to be shut up. So far 
the man Turner’s forecast of their movements 
had proved correct. 

During the early part of the Saturday I 
noticed that Maggie Harris seemed to be in 
an acutely sensitive frame of mind. Towards 
evening* stfe girew restless. She kept giving 
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what seemed to be involuntary movements, 
as if suffering from a sense of physical dis¬ 
comfort. Soon after ten o’clock she went to 
bed; ten minutes afterwards I went to the 
telephone and rang up Dr. Riderman. In 
less than half an hour he appeared with 
Inspector Ellis. 

We three sat in my room waiting and 
watching. At one o’clock Wheeler came 
upstairs and joined us. 

“ Is everyone in ? ” I asked. He replied 
in the affirmative. 

It was just past two o’clock before anything 
happened. We were in my sitting-room; 
the door was open ; Dr. Riderman said that 
if the girl were really in a state of hypnosis 
she would not notice such a trifle as the fact 
that my sitting-room lights were shining out 
into the passage. All at once the doctor 
held up a forefinger. 

“ A handle is being turned. Which is her 
room ? ” 

“ It’s the next but one to this.” I listened. 
In the utter silence a faint sound was just 
perceptible. Soft footsteps came along the 
passage, then a figure passed my door. 

“ It’s she,” I whispered; “ and I believe 
she’s dressed.” 

“ Why shouldn’t she be ? ” observed the 
doctor. “ Do you think he’d be such a fool 
as to let her walk about the place in her night¬ 
dress ? ” 

Someone had gone along the passage and 
opened my front door. We all rose. 

“ Now, recollect what I tell you,” said the 
doctor. “ If I think it safe to speak I’ll let 
you know; till I do, be as still as ydu can. 
If he has her well in hand there’ll be no risk 
of our being seen ; so far as we are concerned 
she will be stone-blind.” 

When we got out on to the landing she 
was moving softly down the stone stair¬ 
case. 

“ Do you mean to say,” whispered the 
inspector, “ that she doesn’t know what 
she’s about ? She moves as if she were in 
possession of all her senses.” 

“ Wait a bit,” replied the doctor, “ and 
you’ll see.” 

He spoke louder than the inspector. At 
that moment the girl, pausing, put the fingers 
of her left hand up to her cheek and seemed 
to listen. 

“ She heard you,” whispered the inspector. 

“ She didn’t; she may have received a 
suggestion from someone who is at goodness 
knows what distance from this; she never 
heard me. I’ll prove it to you presently. 
Unless I’m mistaken, this is the most remark¬ 


able case of hypnosis by suggestion that I’ve 
ever witnessed.” 

Maggie Harris descended those four flights 
of stone steps, holding herself very upright, 
well in the centre, with as much assurance— 
in Inspector Ellis’s words—as if she had been 
in possession of all her senses. When she 
reached the first-floor landing, pausing in 
front of Mr. Montagu’s flat, taking a key out 
of the bosom of her frock, with it she opened 
the door, as steadily and surely as if she had 
been wide awake. We had followed her—a 
curious quartet—from step to step, without 
her once looking round. 

“ Where did she get that key from ? ” 
inquired Wheeler, as the Montagus’ door 
yielded to her touch. “ There are only two 
other keys which fit that lock besides Mr. 
Montagu’s : one I’ve got, and the other is in 
the office.” 

“ That’s a master-key which she has,” 
murmured Ellis. “ The man who is handling 
her is an artist. He’s seen that she’s provided 
with proper tools, and nothing’s easier, if you 
know how to set about it, than to provide 
oneself with a master-key which will open 
every door in a block of London flats.” 

Dr. Riderman had hurried through the 
open door, and I was at his heels. Behind 
me was Inspector Ellis, with Wheeler in the 
rear. One thing we noticed at once: the 
girl had not switched on the light. 

“ That shows the state she’s in—light and 
darkness are the same to her.” 

As he said this the doctor himself switched 
on the light. There she was, threading her 
way among the tables and chairs as if she 
could see them perfectly well—yet she did 
not give the slightest sign that she was con¬ 
scious of the amazing change which had taken 
place when the doctor touched that electric 
switch. 

Maggie Harris passed from the sitting- 
room to the bedroom. Some little time 
before Mrs. Montagu had been ill in bed. I 
had visited her on several occasions, but 
had seen nothing to suggest that a safe was 
in the room. Yet the girl, who, I should 
certainly say, had never been there before, 
went straight to it. There were twin beds 
in the room; the wall between them was 
covered with hangings. Maggie drew one 
of these aside, touched a spring, and a hinged 
panel flew back; behind was a small safe 
painted green. She did something to the 
lock, very much as a blind person feels for 
the Braille type with the tips of the fingers, 
then she in$BirtEd something into the key- 
holey jwfpt through sqtpe further mysterious 
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performance:; with the tips of her fingers, 
turned with the greatest of ease the some¬ 
thing which she had put into the lock, and 
the safe was open. Within was a small 
biack leather bag—we were within a few 
feet of her and could see it plainly. She 
opened it, took out a little paper parcel, a 
canvas bag, and a packet of papers ; shut it, 
closed the door of the safe, returned the 
hinged panel; then, wheeling round, moved 


certainly unlooked for. Inspector Ellis, for 
one, was visibly disconcerted. 

“ After all/’ he cried, “ the whole thing 
may be a trap. What fools we shall look ! 
If she’s locked it from the outside she may 
be clear away with her spoils before we can 
get out.” 

“ Yes; but as it happens it isn’t locked 
on the outside,” observed Wheeler. He 
showed it by pressing back the latch, and the 
door was wide open. 



MAGGIE TOUCHED A SPRING, AND A HINGED PANEL FLEW BACK,” 


straight towards us. She came so close to 
me that I had to draw back to prevent actual 
contact* Her head was erect, her eyes open, 
but the pupils were fixed. I had seen hypno¬ 
tized persons before that night; I recognized 
that I was looking at one then* We held our 
breath and she went by, though if we had 
made a noise it would have made no difference. 
Dr. Riderman proved it by exclaiming, 
just as she was passing into the sitting- 
room :— 

u Young lady ! Miss Harris ! " 

Obviously unaware that a sound had been 
uttered, she continued her progress across 
the sitting-room, passed through the hall 
door, and shut it in our faces. That was 


Ellis was first on the landing, but w p e were 
soon after him* There was the girl, two 
flights above us. We re-entered my flat, the 
girl in front, we four behind. 

Now, what's to be done ? J> asked Ellis. 
14 That piece of sugar-paper she T s carrying is 
a parcel of diamonds. As your friend said, 
Miss Lee, there may be fifteen thousand 
pounds’ worth. There’s money in that 
canvas bag which she’s got in her left hand ; 
by the look of it, quite a decent sum. Those 
papers she’s carrying may be valuable 
securities. Hadn't we at once better make 
sure that they’re safe ? ” 

4t If by tMtl you mean," I replied, 44 that 
yoMMl«BSiPr" her, i will 
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remind you that what we want to do is to 
make sure of the scoundrel who has engineered 
all this. The only way to do that is to catch 
him with that stolen property in his possession. 
We want to establish her innocence, to make 
it clear that she’s the helpless victim of a 
nefarious plot, and, what is not least, remove 
her from his influence.” 

“ All I want to do is to make sure that the 
valuables are safeguarded,” said the inspector. 

“ I’ll make sure of that,” I told him. “ I 
promise you that nothing which she has taken 
from Mr. Montagu’s flat shall pass out of 
mine without your knowledge. If you like, 
you might leave a man here to keep an eye 
on things; I don’t think it would be a bad 
idea if you did. But you’ve only seen the 
first act of the drama. Be here in good time 
to-morrow, and I fancy you’ll see the second 
act—and the end. What you’ll have to do 
will be to arrest Professor Argus and his 
confederate, the man Turner.” 

The next day was Sunday. Maggie Harris 
rose at the usual hour; she seemed tired 
and depressed, as if her night’s rest had 
done her little good. At half-past ten she 
started out to church; so far as I was con¬ 
cerned, her Sundays were her own. While 
she was getting ready I opened her bedroom 
door to ask her a question. As I did so I was 
struck by the oddity of her manner. I spoke 
to her twice without her seeming to take any 
notice of what I said. 

I put on my hat and gloves, sent a message 
over the telephone, and waited for her to go 
out. When I heard her bedroom door open 
I went out into the passage. She walked 
right past me without seeming to take any 
heed of my presence. She had a prayer-book 
in one hand and a green leather hand-bag 
in the other. I jumped to a conclusion. 

“ Mr. Montagu’s property is in that bag. 
She’s going to meet that—that creature.” 

I followed her down the staircase. Dr. 
Riderman and Wheeler were in the hall, the 
latter in mufti. Both of them took off their 
hats to salute her as she appeared, an atten¬ 
tion on their part which she utterly ignored. 
We all three followed her as she went out 
into the street. Inspector Ellis, in plain 
clothes, was on the other side of the road. 
Without crossing to us, he moved in the 
direction in which she was going. 

“ You’ll find she’s going to the corner of 
the Pimlico Road,” said Wheeler to me. 
“ I believe that’s where she always does go; 
that’s where he always meets her. If I could 

only get within comfortable reach of him-” 

He stopped—in time. His agitation was 


obvious. Dr. Riderman deemed it necessary 
to address to Wheeler a warning word. 

“ Don’t you let yourself go; control 
yourself, my lad. You leave the conduct of 
this business to others.” 

We were nearing the end of Lower Sloane 
Street when Inspector Ellis motioned to us 
from his side of the road. We stopped short, 
letting the girl go on. The inspector, on his 
side of the road, strolled carelessly on. 
Crossing the street, the girl disappeared round 
the comer. The inspector vanished too. In 
another moment the inspector reappeared; 
when he beckoned to us we moved forward. 
A taxi-cab was standing by the kerb. The 
inspector explained. 

“ She’s in that motor-car with the Pro¬ 
fessor, as you say he calls himself.” We 
could see that a closed car was moving 
rapidly. “ In you get; this cab’s mine.” 

We got in ; the cab started. The inspector 
continued to explain. 

“ Some of our men are shadowing our 
friend in front. I don’t propose to take him 
single-handed.” 

The cab ran over Ebury Bridge into War¬ 
wick Street, turning into what I afterwards 
learnt was Alderney Street, then suddenly 
stopped. We were on the pavement in an 
instant. 

“ There’s that other motor going off in 
front,” observed the driver. “ It’s put the 
pair down. There is the girl turning into 
Sussex Street. She don’t seem well. The 
man has gone into the house four doors from 
this; I fancy the door must have been kept 
open for him—he slipped in so fast.” 

Four men were coming towards us down the 
street. 

“ There are my chaps,” said Ellis. “ What 
we’ve got to do is to get into that house before 
the Professor gets out of it—perhaps by a 
back door. For the moment we’ll leave the 
girl to herself.” 

This did not appeal to WTieeler at all, for 
he made a rapid movement towards the 
street into which the girl had turned. We 
approached the house of which the driver 
had spoken. 

Inspector Ellis had in his hand a key, which 
he inserted into the keyhole, and which opened 
the door as easily as if it had been made for 
it. An elderly woman was in the hall. 

“ Who are you ? ” she asked. “ What 
do you want ? What do you mean by 
coming into my house without knocking ? ” 

There came a sound from somewhere above, 
as if a heavy piece of furniture had fallen. 
Thrusting the Worfian asrafe, the inspector 
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ran up the stairs with us at his heels. There 
were two doors on the first landing* which he 
threw wide open; then* turning* sprang up 
three more stairs which ivere on the left* to a 
door beyond* He turned the handle—then 
exclaimed:— 

“ The door’s locked* He’s in here, Pank- 
hurst* drive this door open," 

A great* big man* one of the four who had 
met us outside* went rushing forward* and 


into the room, I saw a tall figure pass through 
it* then vanish* One of the inspector’s men* 
running on to the balcony* looked over the 
low railing, 

41 He must have struck the spikes of the 
railings and fallen on the wrong side to the 
bottom of the area. He's lying all of a heap/* 
Inspector Ellis’s voice* as he replied to this 
information* w'as cold and official, 

“ Two of you men go down and look after 
him." He turned to someone 
else who was in the room. 41 You 
are my prisoner; if you are a 
wise man you won’t make any 
fuss." 

The man addressed did not 
look as though he were likely to 
make what the inspector called 
a fuss — it was Turner, from 
whom Maggie Harris had fled in 
the Embankment Gardens* and 
whom I had seen concocting his 
hideous plot in 
the restaurant* 
His confederate 
was dead, the arch- 
criminal, Whe t her 
his intention was 
to commit suicide* 
or merely to 
make a wild 
effort to escape 
from the police* 
was not clear. In 
his pockets were 
that whitey-brown 
paper parcel 
wffiich we had 
seen Maggie 
Harris take out 
of Mr, Montagu’s 
safe* and which 
contained a large 
number of uncut 
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canvas bag* in 
which there were 


by the mere force of his impetus carried the 
door away as if it were so much matchwood. 
In another second we were all of us swarming 
into the room. Then I heard someone 
shout 

ff< Look out! He’s going to jump through 
the window.” 

Just as 1 entered the man whom I had 
heard addressed as Professor Argus jumped* 
before anyone could stop him. There was 
an old-fashioned French window- leading on 
to a little balcony ; it was open when I got 


nearly a hundred pounds in gold, besides 
bank - notes; and the bundle of papers. 
The two keys—the master-key with which 
the girl had opened the outer door, and the 
ingenious instrument with which she had 
manipulated the lock of the safe—were 
actually found in Turner’s hands. 

When I returned to Sloane Gardens I 
found Maggie Harris in my sitting-room 
crying as if her heart would break ; and by 
her side, doing his best to offer her consolation* 
was the hall porter* 
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And the Strokes That Made It. 

By JOHN ROBERTS. 

ILLUSTRATED BY AN ENTIRELY NEW METHOD. 

[The photographs accompanying the text constitute the unique feature of these articles. Each stroke was 
set up on his own standard table by Mr. John Roberts personally, and the lines of white worsted illustrating 
the run of the balls — of ivory, standard size and equal weight — were placed in position by him. The 
spot on the cue-ball shows the exact place where that ball must be struck to make the stroke depleted, 
and the line running from the cue-ball to the object-ball shows the line of aim for the stroke.] 

PART L 


CONCERNING CUEMANSHIP AND PLAIN-BALL 
STROKES. 

EFORE proceeding to deal 
with the strokes shown in the 
remarkable photographs illus¬ 
trating this article, I deem it 
necessary to say something 
about the general principles 
of cuemanship. My views on 
this subject are decidedly broad* 1 have no 
sympathy with 
those professors 
who desire to cast 
cuemen all in one 
mould. The right 
thing to do is for 
each man to 
adapt his own 
physical attri¬ 
butes to certain 
general prin¬ 
ciples* The legs 
should be planted 
firmly yet grace¬ 
fully, with the 
right leg straight 
and the left leg 
advanced just far 
enough and the 
left knee just 
bent enough to 
enable a player 
to get down to 
his game without 
the least strain or 
effort, I am no 
believer in poses which make people look like 
racing cyclists when shaping for a stroke at 
billiards. It is decidedly a contentious matter 
whether anything is gained in accuracy by a 
crouching stance, and the loss of grace and 
comfort is obvious and undeniable. 


Next comes the all-important pfacing of the 
left hand on the table. This must be done 
properly, and the photograph (No. i) of my 
bridge hand shows the right way to do it. The 
lf bridge 5 ' thus formed is firm, but there is 
nothing of the tense rigidity about it advocated 
by those w r ho would fain make a billiard- 
player claw at the cloth to keep the left hand 
steady* To my mind, there is nothing stiff 
about billiards, nothing laboured and heavy. 

My ideal billiard- 
player faces his 
work with every 
muscle elastic and 
ready to respond 
to his will* His 
poise is full of 
the elegance of 
latent power, and 
is at the same 
time steadiness 
personified. The 
least tendency to 
wobble is fatal, 
and the player 
must remember 
not to wriggle the 
upper part of his 
body in the at¬ 
tempt to re-sight 
a shot. He must 
move his feet 
first, and thus 
get the founda¬ 
tion right before 
settling him¬ 
self down afresh to his stroke. 

Next comes the matter of holding a cue 
correctly. Much has been written on this 
subject. Some experts advise budding cue- 
men to hold the cue between the thumb and 
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fingers and the thumb, while some commend 
making a sort of loop with all the fingers and 
the thumb, and allowing the cue to rest at 
will on the most convenient portion of this 
loop, which will invariably be towards the 
front of it. My advice is to decide on 
whichever of these methods comes most 
natural and easy ; but when a decision is 
made, do not vary it. Chopping and changing 
in matters of stance, making a bridge, and 
holding a cue has spoilt more billiard-players 
than enough. Men see a great player manipu¬ 
late a cue in his own way, and try to copy him. 
They always fail, because what they strive to 
imitate is only some superficial and personal 
trick of cuemanship peculiar to the master 
they are copying. The general underlying 
principle, the one thing that matters, is always 
missed by the untrained observer. And as 
regards holding a cue, that principle is summed 
up in the one word “ lightness ”—I might 
almost have written “ daintiness.” A man 
who takes a billiard-cue in; hand is holding 
an implement capable of as much variety of 
execution as a bow in the hands of a skilled 
violinist, and anything hard and constrained 
is utterly antagonistic to the artistic soul of 
the thing. The cue should never be gripped 
when shaping for a stroke or when it is swung 
for a stroke. There are occasions when an 
instantaneous gripping of the cue is necessary 
at the right moment, and I will deal with 
these occasions in their proper place. 

A correct holding of the cue is inseparable 
from that smooth and accurate cue delivery 
which is the underlying and unvarying first 
principle of all billiards. Every great billiard- 
player, without exception, no matter what 
his individual eccentricities of stance or action 
may be, always delivers his cue with irre¬ 
proachable freedom and accuracy. In other 
words, at that infinitesimal fraction of time 
when the cue-tip comes into contact with a 
billiard-ball all great billiardists are absolutely 
alike. Temperament, nerves, judgment, and 
natural aptitude for the game account for 
the differences between them. One and all 
strike a billiard-ball perfectly, or they would 
never play well enough for anyone to pay 
sixpence to see them perform. Cue delivery 
is to the billiard-player what timing a ball is 
to a cricketer, timing a blow to a boxer, or 
timing a kick to a footballer. Doing it 
rightly or wrongly makes all the difference 
between the waste and use of energy, between 
a dull, lifeless result and an achievement 
aglow with brilliance and vitality. 

Hold the cue lightly, then, swing it straight 
from the elbow, and let it run on with a 
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smooth, even, flowing action until, at the 
instant it reaches its nearest approach to the 
horizontal, the tip strikes the cue-ball on the 
desired spot. Then let the cue go through 
the ball, except for screw strokes—and even 
for these it must get well hold of the sphere. 
Do not hold the cue more or less as if it were 
a broom-handle and push or poke it at the 
ball. Throwing the cue at the ball is much 
nearer the right thing to do. In fact, it is 
possible, as an exhibition effort only, to 
discard the use of the thumb of the right hand, 
rest the cue-butt on the fingers only, and make 
stroke after stroke by the sheer momentum 
of the cue. This is not to be practised, not 
even for a single stroke ; I have only quoted 
it to show what can be done by permitting 
the weight and swing of the cue to have full 
and unrestricted play to the uttermost extent. 
This swing, which comes from the elbow in 
all except the few hard-hitting strokes which 
make a call on the swing of the whole of the 
cue-arm from the shoulder, is the one indis¬ 
pensable primary essential for billiard-playing. 
A lucky few have it as a natural gift, but the 
vast majority must acquire it by study and 
practice. 

They must persevere until they can bring 
the cue-tip into contact with a ball without 
the least trace of heaviness due to gripping 
the butt, of a see-sawing up-and-down 
movement, or of a sideways waggle. Not 
until then will they begin to play billiards 
with any h6pe of practice making perfect. 
If their cue delivery is wrong, the more they 
play the worse they will play after reaching 
that extremely limited degree of proficiency 
which enables them to make, at uncertain 
intervals, a few strokes in their own way 
and many flukes—also in their own way. 
Given a correct cue delivery, the next point 
is to align the cue with due regard both to the 
spot on the cue-ball it is desired to strike 
and the point of contact between the cue-ball 
and its object. The whole business then 
becomes a mechanical certainty, so mechanical 
that even sight can be dispensed with. 

A favourite exhibition trick of my father's 
took the form of sighting a stroke, swinging 
his cue back, and then turning his head and 
looking away from the balls when actually 
making the score. Again I do not advise my 
readers to experiment for an instant with such 
a dangerous departure from the orthodox in the 
hands of anybody except a past-master of the 
game who took trouble enough to acquire the 
knack. But how well the thing shows just what 
accurate cue delivery really means ! If the 
cue hand and arm of my father had not been 
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trained to an extent which enabled him to 
deliver his cue with mechanical precision, his 
trick of playing a stroke for pure sport 
without looking at the balls at the instant of 
cue contact would have been a dead failure. 
As it was, he seldom missed a stroke he chose 
to play in this way, and his prowess in this 
direction, although it may have erred on the 
side of the whimsical, according to modern 
ideas on the seriousness of sport, was never¬ 
theless an indisputable exhibition of what can 
be left with perfect safety to cue delivery 
of the highest order. The strenuous struggles 
of so many I£ hundred-uppers " to make a 
twenty break once in a wav show what cannot 
be done almost entirely on account of cue 
delivery as full of faults as it very well can be. 
It is a capital idea to practise cue delivery 
by swinging the cue over a straight line on 
the table without putting 
up a ball to distract the 
attention, lake pains 
with this. Settle down 
comfortably into the 
stance you have decided 
to adopt — it would be 
well to have it criticized 
by a good player, if pos¬ 
sible* Then swing the cue 
backwards and forwards 
over the bridge hand, 
and keep striking at a 
ball which exists only in 
fancy. The number of 
little preliminary swings 
made before delivering the cue is a matter 
each player must decide for himself, but 
the fewer the better, as the practice tends 
to tire the hand and eye by a series of 
movements which precede the actual 
stroke. Some players, including myself, 
can make strokes by simply drawing the cue 
back and delivering it without more ado. 
But there are others, especially beginners, 
who will find a few preliminary swings helpful, 
ns they enable the stroke to be rehearsed, 
to speak, before the cue is brought into 
contact with the hall, When practice gives 
confidence, these little cue movements should 
be discarded as far as possible. They con¬ 
stitute something a billiard-player has first 
to learn and then forget as his game advances. 
Keep the body perfectly still when practising 
these cue exercises. Only the right arm should 
move ; the right hand should be kept as close 
to the side of the body as possible, and the 
cue should be delivered over and over again 
on a line directly beneath the centre of the 
chin of the cueman. The player can see for 


himself whether the cue is kept straight over 
the line, and it is a good plan to have a candid 
friend standing by his side to note the least 
jerkiness or lack of freedom, and also to find 
fault if the cue is not as level as it can be 
when the tip is supposed to come in contact 
with that imaginary ball, 

I have now finished my opening remarks on 
the art of cuemanship. They must be read 
carefully and mastered in practice before any 
strokes are attempted, or I cannot be respon¬ 
sible for the result. My strokes may fairly 
be likened to a number of targets, and cueman¬ 
ship alone is the rifle which enables the 
bull's-eye to be hit every time. Hie illus¬ 
tration is by no means far-fetched, and I 
trust it will serve to bring home to the minds 
of every reader the vital importance of an 
accomplishment so often neglected with dire 
results. One-ball practice 
should follow the cue 
exercises. Place the spot- 
ball so that the black dot 
on the sphere is exactly 
in its centre. Deliver the 
cue on that spot, and 
play the ball from baulk 
straight up the centre of 
the table. Stick to it 
until the ball returns at a 
variety of strengths direct 
over the line of spots 
which marks the middle 
of the table. This cannot 
be done in ten minutes. It 
demands a fair amount of practice with set 
purpose, but it must be mastered, as central 
striking of the cue-ball, in conjunction with a 
half-ball contact with the object-ball, gives 
us our known quantity in billiards from which 
is computed every other stroke in the game. 

Our second photograph illustrates a familiar 
half-ball losing hazard. Note where the while 
line ends exactly on the outside edge of the red 
ball, and see the spot in the middle of the 
cue-ball. Bring the cue to bear on that spot, 
and make the centre of the white ball travel 
straight and true towards the outside edge of 
the object, and the hazard into the opposite top 
pocket is sure to be made. The actual contact 
of the balls is shown in our next illustration 
(No* 3), and it should be noted carefully 
that this stroke ought invariably to be played 
with just sufficient strength to bring the red 
ball into position for a losing hazard from hand 
into the middle pocket on the opposite side 
of the table to the player. Such positional 
control of the red ball is not very difficult to 
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an ordinary amateur may be reasonably 
expected to handle in every respect as well as 
a professional; and as, with slight variations, 
it is constantly occurring in actual play, it is 
most decidedly a stroke which should be 
practised assiduously from 
each side of the table until 
both the hazard and cor¬ 
rect after - position are 
thoroughly mastered. 

Our next illustration (No, 4 ) 
is of exceptional interest, as it 
depicts the permissible mar¬ 
gin of error in the half-ball 
stroke. A close inspection 
will prove that the inside 
edge of the white ball is at 
the moment of contact the 
merest shade beyond the 
centre of the red, and i t there¬ 
fore follows that the centre of 
the cue-ball must have been directed just that 
indescribably minute fraction of space away 
from the absolute outside edge of the red and 
towards the centre of that ball. This much, 
and no more, may be done at normal pace 
without affecting the natural angle to any 
appreciable extent in actual billiards, although 
I dare say it is not without its effect in pure 
theory. But in the other direction there is 
no margin of error allowable. If, in general 
billiard parlance, the contact is in the least 
“ finer ” than a half- 
ball, the natural angle 
cannot result, and 
many amateurs fail 
to make long losers 
from hand simply on 
account of this fault. 

When a true half-ball 
is presented into a 
pocket fairly close to 
the cue-ball, then, 
provided the pocket 
is an open one, a 
slightly finer contact 
than half - ball w ill 
score, incidentally, 
with a bad stroke. 

But the u long ones " 
supply the real test. 

Those beautiful free 
strokes which bring 
the object-ball round 

off three cushions when played from hand 
off a ball on the centre spot, or very near it, 
cannot be made if a cue-ball without side 
strikes the object too thin; but. 1 repeat, 
there is a slight margin offered in the other 
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direction. Therefore, when playing half-ball 
strokes, always make sure you bring about 
a thick enough contact, whatever you do. 

While 1 am on the subject of permissible 
errors in the half-ball stroke^ I propose to 
deal with another connected, 
not with ball contact, but 
with the point struck on the 
cue-ball. As I have so 
often explained, the natural 
angle resulting from a half- 
kill contact is made by 
striking the cue-ball in its 
centre. But the stroke is 
the same for all practical 
purposes even if the cue-ball 
is struck decidedly above its 
horizontal centre. For some 
half-ball strokes, especially 
when the balls lie close for the 
type of stroke, cue contact 
above the centre of the ball played with is 
useful, as dead central ball-striking may not 
impart enough forward rotation to give full life 
to the stroke. But there is always this point 
to be remembered. The strikable surface of 
the cue-ball is none too great, and is really 
much less than is often supposed, and as the 
cue-tip approaches nearer and nearer to the 
top of the ball it becomes more and more 
difficult to keep on that vertical centre of the 
sphere the least departure from which imparts 

that side or bias which 
ruins p 1 ain-b a11 
strokes. 

A mental picture 
of a wedge conveys 
my meaning very 
well. The broad base 
of the wedge repre¬ 
sents the horizontal 
centre of the cue-ball, 
and as it tapers away 
to nothing it shows 
that the dimension 
of the strikable sur¬ 
face presented to the 
cue-tip dwindles 
rapidly to vanishing 
point. And as it 
dwindles it renders 
the task of bringing 
the cue-point exactly 
on the vertical centre 
of the ball increasingly difficult, and makes the 
probability of imparting unintentional but 
nevertheless fatal side a risk which grows in 
proportion aedikdmji to the distance the cue- 
ball HJ NftAEHSI Wolfe MMi centre. 


THE PERMISSIBLE MARGIN OF ERROR IN 
THE HALF-BALL STROKE. 
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The same general argument holds good as 
regards every stroke on a billiard-table. 
Ignoring flukes, there are always three dis¬ 
tinct possibilities inseparable from every 
stroke. It may be missed, it may be made 
perfectly, or it may be made in spite of a 
margin of imperfection which vanes enor¬ 
mously in different strokes. The first two 
are fixed quantities, but the third differs 
with every separate grouping of the balls. 
But it always has its distinct and absolute 
limitations, which are usually small, and often 
so minute as to be a negligible quantity in 
practice. The good player takes no liberties 
with the permissible margin of imperfection 
in stroke play ; the bad player leans on it so 
heavily that he would throw up billiards in 
disgust but for its existence. Obviously the 
right thing to do is to play every stroke in 
such a way that the possibility of error 
becomes eliminated by the application of 
known rules, the first and greatest of which 
governs plain-ball striking and the half-ball 
contact which gives us the natural angle 
depicted in our photographs. 

This angle is not always easily recognized 
at first sight, as the tw T o following photo¬ 
graphs prove. The first (No. 5 }shows a typical 
half-ball losing hazard into a corner pocket, 
and the man who has yet to learn his billiards 
—which may easily be true of many who have 
played for years—would hardly credit that it 
is exactly the same shot as that presented by 
our first score off the spotted red. Yet such 
is the fact, and it is harder still to realize in 
the case of the half-ball stroke into a blind ” 
middle pocket shown in the next photograph 
(No. 6 ). To obtain the best effect of this 
stroke the page should be held level with 
the eyes, and adjusted in such a manner that 
the line of vision is directly over the centre 
of the cue-ball, a plan 
which is well worth follow¬ 
ing in all the pictures, for 
that matter. And in con¬ 
nection with this stroke 
it should be borne in mind 
that the white ball is some 
two feet away from the 
red. Even then the angle 
appears deceptive, much 
wider,” as they say in 
billiard-rooms, than it really 
is. This stroke should be 
set up and played with special care, as the 
angle of entry into the pocket is such that 
the least mistake throws the ball out. 
The player cannot see the fraction of an inch 
of pocket opening at the fall of the slate 


NO. 6. A ** BLIND” POCKET. 

can be made by slightly varying the ball 
contact and utilizing side, or both top and 
side together. I know that, but I also 
know that it is far easier to think about 

and m^sm e oPWHie^ of two or 


NO. 5 A HALF-BALL LOSER INTO A CORNER 
POCKET. 


over which his ball must pass to effect a score ; 
the pocket is therefore “ blind/' and the 
stroke cannot be handled with too much 
nicety. But, all the same, it is a plain-ball 
effort, although I dare say that if twenty 
ordinary cuemen saw me make it during a 
break they would feel positive that I had 
employed both screw and left-hand side. 
But I should have done nothing of the sort. 
My eye would have seen through the mis¬ 
leading appearance of the stroke at a glance ; 
I should have made a plain hazard with every 
confidence regarding the score, my best 
energies being devoted to the strength de¬ 
manded in directing the red towards the centre 
of the table to leave a losing hazard to follow 
from hand, 

Leaving half-ball contacts, but adhering 
rigidly to central cue contacts, I propose to 
demonstrate by a short series of special 
strokes some idea of the infinite scope and 
capabilities of this simple, yet exquisitely 
beautiful, phase of billiards (Nos. 7 and S}, 
The first of these strokes is a run-through 
cannon. It is made by striking the cue-bail 
in the centre and making a nearly full 
contact with the white, which lies tight 
against the cushion. Of course, the stroke 
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follow is attempted, although it is apparent!y 
41 on/’ Try it and see, and the balls will kiss 
and spoil the score every time. Yet the very 
cause of the trouble provides the remedy if 
the kiss is handled as it should be. Make 
a contact about three-quarters thick on the 
red ball and strike the cue*ball in the middle, 
thus causing it to run through the red over the 
line shown to the right of 


NO. 7, A RON - THROUGH 
CANNON PLAYED WITH¬ 
OUT SIDE* 

three; so, therefore, 
why complicate matters 
needlessly, especially as, 
in addition to making 
the score, there is the 

essential after-position to 
manipulate ? This stroke, 
played as . described, 
affords a splendid test of 
cuemanship* The cue no- 8. 

must be swung well and 
truly to make this stroke. 

We now pass to a plain-ball stroke which 
offers the greatest possible contrast to the 
follow-through shot just dealt with. The 

photograph (No. 9), l should like to explain, 

shows the finest effective contact it is possible 
to make intentionally with a billiard-ball, 
and when a stroke of the 
type has to be played at 
a range of a foot or so, for 
intricate positional purposes, 
at the head of the table, it 
is about as difficult a stroke 
as the game offers outside 
purely exhibition efforts. In 
the stroke before us, how¬ 
ever, the cue-ball is quite 
close to the object, and the picture shows the 
way to make the stroke so well that detailed 
explanation is needless. But there is one 
point connected with this stroke which may 
well be enlarged upon—namely, the necessity 
for getting directly behind the cue-ball when 
making the stroke. Many beginners would 
want to play the shot with the body almost 
in line with the cushion. This is wrong. 
The thing to do is to bring the body into such 
a pose that the spot on the cue-hall is fairly 
between the eyes of the player at the moment 
of cue contact. 

Another plain-ball stroke is the pretty kiss 
cannon depicted in our concluding photograph 
(No, 10). This is a tricky little stroke which 
is sure to work out all wrong if the direct 


- - the illustration. The 

object-ball will then run 
on to the side cushion, 
rebound, and strike the 
second object white full 
from behind, and drive 
it on to the oncoming 
cue-ball, thus making the 
cannon at the termina¬ 
tion of the line to the 
right of the red. The 
stroke sounds rather 
tOR complicated, hut is ab¬ 
surdly easy. It must be 
played slowly, and should 
leave the balls well placed for a simple close 
cannon to follow. 

Now' comes the moral of all these strokes, 
which is that every one of them has been 
accomplished by simply striking the cue-ball 
in its centre. Yet I know' full well that if I made 


the ball to-ball contact 

THE CANNON. 


NO. 9. TKK FJNEST EFFECTIVE CONTACT. 

them in the ordinary run of my billiards before 
an audience of amateurs* the vast majority of 
those who saw the strokes played would wonder 
wffiat “side ” I used to produce such a wide 
variety of scoring effects. 

They would need more 
than a little convincing 
that the cue - ball had 
never been struck away 
from its centre; yet such 
is indeed the fact, and a 
proper appreciation of 
what it means will go 
farther towards making 
a billiard - player than 


any other information I 
ran give to my readers. 


NO. IO + A TRICKY 
LITTLE STROKE. 


(To be continued.) 
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By MARTIN SWAYNE. 

Illustrated by Warwick Reynolds. 


OLONEL WEDGE was a 
quiets genial bachelor. If 
there was anything that 
seemed to distinguish him 
from the familiar type of 
retired officer, it was his great 
breadth of shoulder. He was 
well over fifty, but still vigorous and active. 
On the day after his arrival in Paris, whither 
he had come on a week's visit, he breakfasted 
at nine and spent the morning in visiting 
some public places of interest. He lunched 
at a restaurant near the Porte St, Martin, 
where he found himself in a typically Parisian 
atmosphere, and after smoking a cigar began 
to stroll idly along the streets. Chance 
directed his steps in a northerly direction, and 
about three in the afternoon he found himself 
in the Montmartre district. 

He walked along in a casual manner, his 
hands clasped behind his back, watching 
everything with infinite relish. While passing 
up a side street his eye fell on a flamboyant 
advertisement outside a cinematograph show. 
The Colonel was not averse to cinematograph 
shows, and it struck him that here, perhaps, 


he might see something out of the ordinary* 
The poster was certainly lurid. It represented 
a man being attacked by snakes, and W edge 
understood enough French to read the state¬ 
ment underneath that the representation was 
absolutely life-like, and that the death-agony 
was a masterpiece of acting. 

“ Rattlesnakes,” reflected the Colonel, 
eyeing the poster. ** It’s wonderful what 
they do in the way of films nowadays. Of 
course, they've taken out the poison glands.” 

He stood for a short time studying the 
poster, which was extremely realistic, and 
then decided to enter. He went up to the 
ticket-office, which stood on the pavement, 
and paid the entrance fee. It w r as obvious 
that the establishment was not of the first 
order. A couple of rickety wine-shops 
flanked it one on either side, and the ticket- 
office was apparently an old sentry-box w-ith 
a hole cut in the back. 

Wedge took his ticket and glanced up the 
street. It w^as a day of brilliant sunshine. 
At the far end of the narrow road there was a 
glimpse of white domes of the Sacre 
Coeurl.l^n0ift41ofi^ i 4 '^ny^reii|nd and looking 
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like an Oriental palace. Only a few people 
were about, and the wine-shops were empty. 

A shaft of sunlight fell on the poster of 
the man fighting with rattlesnakes, and the 
Colonel looked at it again. It attracted him 
in some mysterious way, probably because 
physical problems interested him. 

“ Seems to be in a kind of pit,” he thought. 
“ Otherwise he could run for it. It is cer¬ 
tainly life-like.” 

He turned away, ticket in hand. A man 
standing before a faded plush curtain beckoned 
to him, and Wedge passed from the bright 
light of day into the darkness behind the 
curtain. 

He could see nothing. Someone took his 
arm and led him forward. The Colonel 
blinked, but the darkness was complete. 
Somewhere on his left he could hear the 
familiar clicking of a cinematograph. 

The hand on his arm piloted him gently 
along, and he had the impression of walking 
in a curve. But it seemed an intolerably 
long curve. Since he could not speak French, 
he was unable to ask how much farther he 
had to go. He felt vaguely that people were 
round him, close to him, and naturally con¬ 
cluded he was passing down the room where 
the performance was being held. 

. But where was the screen 1 

He could not see a ray of light. Heavy, 
impenetrable darkness was before him, and 
seemed to press on his eyelids like a cloth. 
Suddenly the hand on his arm was lifted. 
Wedge stopped, blinking. 

“ Look here,” he said, with a feeling of 
irritation, “ where am I ? ” 

There was no answer. He waited, listening. 
He could hear nothing. The clicking of the 
cinematograph was no longer audible. 

Deeply perplexed, he held out his arms 
before him and took a step forward. His 
outstretched foot descended on—nothing. 

Wedge fell forward and downwards with a 
sharp cry. His fall was brief, but it seemed 
endless to him. He landed, sprawling, on 
something soft. Before he could move he 
was caught and held down with his face 
pressed against the soft mass that felt like a 
heap of pillows. A suffocating, pungent odour 
assailed his nostrils, and gradually conscious¬ 
ness slipped away. 

When Colonel Wedge came to his senses he 
found himself in a small room lit by an oil-lamp 
hung against the wall. He was lying on a 
heap of mattresses, bound hand and foot. At 
first he stared vaguely upwards. Directly 
overhead was a circular mark in the ceiling. 
The sound of voices struck on his ears, and, 


looking round, he saw a group of men talking 
at a table near by. 

With startling suddenness memory came 
back. He glanced up at the ceiling. There 
was no doubt that the circular mark was the 
outline of the trap-door through which he 
had fallen. He did not attempt to struggle, 
but lay passively searching in his mind for 
some explanation of his position. 

The men at the table were talking in loud 
voices, but they spoke in French. He could 
not understand what they said. 

He looked round at them. Five of them 
—there were half-a-dozen—were roughly 
dressed, with blue or red handkerchiefs 
knotted round their throats ; but one of them 
was of a different type, and looked like a 
prosperous business man. He was the spokes¬ 
man and leader of the group, and Wedge 
noticed that he had a peculiarly evil, energetic 
type of face. He spoke rapidly, occasionally 
nodding towards the heap of mattresses and 
employing violent gestures. From time to 
time he thumped the table before him. 
Finally he rose and crossed the room. 

“ My name is Dance,” he said. He stuck 
the cigar he was smoking into the corner of 
his mouth and went on speaking between 
his teeth. “ I’m an Englishman by birth, 
and wonderfully fond of my fellow-country¬ 
men. That’s why you are here. You’re just 
the man I was wanting, and when I saw you 
looking at that poster I could have hugged 
myself. What did you think of it ? Good, 
eh ? Sorry you didn’t see the film.” 

He chuckled to himself. 

Wedge looked at him steadily and made 
no reply. The other shrugged his shoulders 
and turned away. Some further discussion 
followed, and then all six left the room. 

Wedge waited until the sound of their 
footsteps had died away in the passage with¬ 
out, and then raised himself. Owing to the 
way in which he was bound he could not stand 
up. He looked around keenly. There was 
only one door and no window. The walls 
were of rough brick, and it was clear the 
place was a kind of cellar. Save for the 
table and chairs there was no furniture. 
The stone floor was damp, and from one dark 
corner Wedge could hear the trickling of 
water. After the first scrutiny of his prison 
he lay back again on the mattresses and tried 
to think. He could hear no sound of the 
traffic or footsteps from the road, and guessed 
that it would be useless to shout. Save for 
the trickle of water and the occasional 
hissing and courting of the lamp, the place 
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The atmosphere was thick and close. The 
flame of the lamp grew smaller and smaller, 
and finally expired. Wedge lay in the dark¬ 
ness, open-eyed, listening to the beating of 
his heart. He was thirsty. His throat was 
dry and his head ached, and the cords round 
his wrists and feet bit into the flesh. He 
made several powerful attempts to burst 
them, but in vain. 

For what purpose did they want him ? 
If it was simply a question of robbery, why 
was he kept prisoner ? An eternity seemed 
to pass. In despair, he tried to sleep. But 
the question as to why he was in this prison 
repeated itself and made sleep impossible. 

Wedge was a man of tried courage, but 
there was something sinister in his position 
that caused disagreeable thrills to pass down 
his back. The trap-door, the chloroform, 
the cords, the group of evil-looking men were 
not reassuring incidents. Moreover, the isola¬ 
tion in complete darkness with the mono¬ 
tonous trickling of water unnerved him. 

* An hour went by, and he made another 
violent attempt to release himself. His 
breath came in gasps. Before his shut eyes 
he saw sheets of red flame. But his efforts 
were useless. Thoroughly exhausted, he lay 
still again, staring upwards. 

Owing to some trick of vision, possibly 
because the strong sunlight had intensified 
the colouring of the poster while he was 
studying it, he saw a shadowy picture of the 
man fighting for his life in the pit full of 
rattlesnakes hovering before him in the dark¬ 
ness. He thought grimly that it would be 
some time before he would have the pleasure 
of seeing the representation of that film— 
perhaps never. The latter event was more 
likely. It was not probable that they would 
let him go free, because his freedom would 
mean their arrest. 

“ They want me for some purpose,” he 
muttered. “But what it is, Heaven knows. 
It can’t be simple robbery. There’s no point 
in murdering me. I’m not a person of any 
importance, so I don’t see where the object 
of kidnapping comes in. Their game beats 
me, unless they’ve mistaken me for someone 
else.” 

A step outside interrupted his reflections. 
He heard the door open. Something that 
sounded like a plate was put on the floor, 
and the steps retreated down the passage. 
After a few minutes they became audible 
again, and a light showed in the doorway. 
A man appeared holding a candle. Colonel 
Wedge realized that it was the intention of 
his captors that he should take some nourish¬ 


ment, and decided that to do so would 
be the wisest course. There was no reason why 
he should weaken himself by abstinence. 

He submitted to being fed by his jailer, 
and eagerly drank the harsh red wine that 
was offered to him. When the meal was 
finished he was left alone again, but the 
candle was put on the table. By watching 
its rate of decrease in length Wedge gained 
some idea of the passage of time. By a cal¬ 
culation based on the number of his heart 
beats,which were normally sixty to the minute, 
he deduced that the candle would last for 
about four hours. As a matter of fact, 
Wedge’s deduction was wrong. The candle 
burned for three hours. Wedge was unaware 
that his heart was beating eighty to the minute. 

Months seemed to elapse before the candle 
shot up in a last flare. The Colonel stared 
at the walls, at the rough, unfaced bricks, 
at the trap-door in the ceiling. He closed his 
eyes and tried to sleep. He sat up at intervals 
and looked round him. He rolled from one 
side to another. But nothing helped to make 
the time pass more quickly, and when he 
was left again in darkness he felt for the first 
time in his life how easy it would be to 
go mad. 

The tramp of feet roused him from a 
drowsy, half-conscious condition. The door 
was flung open and a lantern shone in Wedge’s 
eyes. The men who had sat at the table 
had returned. Two of them cut the cords 
round his ankles and pulled him on to his 
feet. He stood with difficulty, for his legs 
were numb. 

The man Dance, who had previously 
spoken to him, whose evil face had made an 
impression on the Colonel’s mind, sat down 
at the table, and Wedge was placed before 
him. 

“ Speak no French ? ” he inquired. 

“ No ” : 

The man nodded, and played with a thick 

gold ring on one of his fingers. His eyes 
were fixed on the Colonel’s face. 

“ What am I here for ? ” asked Wedge, 
quietly. 

“ You’ll see soon.” 

“ Do you want my money ? ” 

“ We’ve taken that already.” 

They looked at each other steadily. The 
others in the cellar shuffled uneasily. They 
did not seem to be so certain of themselves 
as the man at the table. 

“ You’re an English officer, aren’t you ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And you’w gqeri SOU*® fighting ? ” 

They ^oulders and 
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said nothing. He refused to submit to a 
cross-examination at the hands of this 
scoundrel. 

Si All right/' said the other, “ Don't get 
angry, I promise you that you’ll see some 
more fighting before you die,” 

Something in the man’s expression made 
Wedge take a quick step towards the table. 

u What do you mean ? Are you going to 
kill me ? ” 

There was no answer, but the silence was 
enough. Wedge relaxed his attitude slowly. 

(i Is it money you need ? ” he asked, after 
a pause, 

“ What's the good of offering us money ? 


They were wildly excited. They were all 
round Wedge, shouting and gesticulating and 
brandishing their fists in his face. He stood 
impassively in the centre of them with his 
hands bound. What was this riot ? Why 
did the eyes of these men shine so strangely ? 
u Two thousand,” he said, steadily. 

Impossible! ” The man at the table 
jumped up. l< This is only a waste of time/ 1 
He caught up the lantern and went out* 
The others, pushing Wedge before them, 
followed. They passed through a long stone 
corridor, down some narrow steps, and 
stopped before an iron door. Wedge heard 
the fumbling of keys, the creak of a rusty 



“THEY WERE ALL ROUND WEDGE, SHOUTING AND GESTICULATING AND BRANDISHING THEIR 

FISTS IN HIS FACE, * 


Once you got out of this place you would 
give us away to the police. Yes, we need 
money, but not from you.” 

One thought dominated Wedge's mind. It 
was clear that the situation did not demand 
any unnecessary heroism. If anything could 
effect his escape he was perfectly justified in 
making use of it, 

“ I will give you a thousand pounds, and 
will promise not to put the affair in the hands 
of the police,” he said, 

“ He offers money, and gives his word of 
honour to say nothing to the police ! ” 
exclaimed the other, looking at the men 
behind Wedge. 

There was an outburst of violent opposition. 


lock, and the door swung open. The interior 
was dark. 

Dance stood by the door, holding the 
lantern aloft. In obeyance to a brief com¬ 
mand Wedge's hands were released* 

“ Hand him the club.” 

A stout cudgel of twisted ivoodj with a 
heavy nobbed end, was thrust into his hands. 
But Wedge was a man of action, and he saw 
in a flash that if he was to escape from his 
unknown fate the opportunity had come. 
They were trying to push him through the 
door into the dark interior. 

u Vile ! II est dangereux I ” exclaimed the 

He swung the 


man with the 
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club swiftly round, and the lantern fell, 
smashed to atoms. In a moment he was 
seized by half-a-dozen hands. He fought 
powerfully, but they hung on to him grimly, 
and little by little he was thrust forward. 
He had not enough space to use the club. 
He dropped it and used his fists, and more 
than once struck the stone walls in the con¬ 
fusion of the struggle in the dark. Then 
someone got hold of his throat, while the others 
fastened on his arms, and he was thrown 
backwards. He heard the clang of the iron 
door and lay gasping on the floor. 

A blinding white light suddenly shone down 
on. him. He staggered to his feet and looked 
round, shading his eyes with his hands from 
the dazzling glare. He was in a circular 
space bounded by smooth white walls. The 
floor was sanded. Above him burned half-a- 
dozen arc-lamps, whose brilliant rays were 
reflected directly downwards by polished 
metal discs. The upper part of the place was 
in shadow', but he could make out an iron 
balcony running partly round the wall, about 
fifteen feet above the sanded floor. 

Colonel Wedge went to the wall and began 
to examine its surface. It was smooth, and 
seemed made of painted iron. The outline 
of the door through which he had been flung 
was visible on one side, but directly opposite 
there w’as the outline of another door. He 
went towards it. It was also made of iron 
like the surrounding structure, and appa¬ 
rently opened outwards. He pushed at it, 
but it was shut. 

A sound of something falling on the floor 
made him turn. The wooden cudgel had been 
thrown down from the iron platform above. 
Looking up, he could dimly see a number of 
faces staring down at him, and also a couple 
of box-like instruments, one at either end of 
the platform. It was difficult to see clearly, 
for the light of the arc-lamps was intense. 
He stared up, shielding his eyes, and then 
suddenly he saw what they were. A couple 
of cinematograph machines were trained on 
the floor below ! 

It was not until then that Wedge fully 
realized his position. The picture of the man 
fighting the rattlesnakes was suddenly ex¬ 
plained. He remembered the pit. He walked 
to the centre and stood with clenched fists. 
Here was the pit. Extremely life-like l 

He stooped and picked up the cudgel. At 
any rate, whatever he had to face, he would 
make a fight for it. 

Mechanically he found himself watching 
the second door. It was through that door 
that the menace of death would come. 


Up on the platform they were whispering 
together. 

His brain was clear, and he felt calm. 
He knew that whatever came out from 
behind that door would have the intention 
to kill. And he knew, also, that it was not 
the wish of the onlookers that he should 
triumph. It would not be a fair fight. In 
the moments of suspense he wondered in a 
kind of deliberate, leisurely way what was 
coming. They would not repeat the rattle¬ 
snake picture. That had already had its 
victim. In this arena one man had acted 
the part of fear with marvellous realism— 
perhaps others as well. 

Cudgel in hand, rerdy and braced, with his 
free hand at his moustache, Colonel Wedge 
waited, his eyes fixed on the door. 

“ Ah, I think you understand now,” said 
a voice out of the shadows above. “We hope 
that this will make a fine film, the finest of 
this series that we have done yet.” 

Wedge did not move a muscle. 

“ We rely on you to do your best for us.” 

Somewhere at the bottom of his heart the 
Colonel registered a vow that if he ever got 
out of that place alive he would kill Dance. 

A chuckle followed and then silence, except 
for the sizzling of the arc-lamps. 

Then he heard a sound of clicking. The 
cinematograph machines had begun. 

“ Ready ? ” 

Wedge took his breath slowly. The door 
was opening. 

He saw a gap of blackness widening in the 
white circular wall. The hand that was at 
his moustache fell to his side. The cudgel 
rose a trifle, and the muscles of his right arm 
stiffened. Inch by inch, without a creak, 
the door swung outwards until it stood widely 
open. 

For a few seconds nothing appeared. The 
suspense was becoming unendurable, and 
Wedge had just made up his mind to approach 
when he saw an indistinct form moving in 
the background of the shadowy interior, and 
next moment a big yellow beast slipped out 
and stood blinking in the strong light. He 
recognized the flat diamond head and tufted 
ears in a moment. The door clanged behind 
it. 

“ Puma,”, he muttered, with his eyes on 
the brute, and a spark of hope glowed in his 
heart. There were worse brutes to face 
single-handed than pumas, and he knew 
something of the capriciousness of the animal. 
It was just possible- 

His thoughts ceased abruptly. The beast 
was moving..,Jit .slunk on. its bellv to the 
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wall, and began to walk slowly round and 
round. Wedge, turning as it moved, always 
faced it. It quickened its pace into a trot, 
and as it ran it looked only occasionally at 
the man in the centre. It seemed more 
interested in the wall. At times it stretched 
its head and peered upwards. 

In its lean white jaw and yellow eyes there 
was no message of hatred for the moment. 
Suddenly it stopped and listened. The 
clicking of the cinematograph had attracted 
it. It stood up against the wall, clawing at 
the paint. Then it squatted on its haunches, 
with its back to Wedge, and blinked up at the 
platform overhead. 

The heavy fetid odour of the beast filled 
the air. Wedge relaxed himself a little, but 
the puma heard the movement, for it looked 
round swiftly. It behaved as if it had seen 
him for the first time, and began to pace 
round and round again, eyeing him. It 
came to a halt near the door from which it 
had emerged, and lay down flat, with its 
paws outstretched, watching Wedge. He 
caught the sheen of its eyes. He remained 
still, for at the slightest movement the brute 
quivered. 

As yet he could read nothing vindictive 
in its look, but he knew that at any moment 
it might change into a raging, snarling demon 
and spring. Being a believer in the idea that 
animals are in some way conscious of the 
emotional state in others and act accord¬ 
ingly, he tried to banish all sense of fear and 
all sense of ill-will from his mind, and look at 
it calmly and indifferently. 

The puma, with its fore-paws extended on 
the sand and its head raised, blinked lazily 
at him. It seemed half asleep by its attitude. 
Sometimes the brilliant eyes were almost 
shut. 

“ Mordieu ! ” said a voice above. “ He 
wants rousing.” 

In a flash the animal was on its feet, rigid 
and glaring up. Apparently the platform 
overhead roused its anger. Its tail began 
to whip from side to side, and its lip lifted 
at one corner in a vicious snarl, uncovering the 
white fang. 

A clamour of voices broke out. The whole 
aspect of the beast changed. Its eyes blazed. 
It stooped on its belly, glaring upwards. 
Was it possible it recognized an old enemy 
amongst the spectators ? 

Wedge waited anxiously, and the sweat 
began to break out on his brow. 

With bared claws, the animal crouched, 
still looking upwards. It seemed to have 
forgotten Wedge. The men were shouting 


at it and stamping with their feet on the iron 
floor of the platform. The beast put one 
paw out and crept forward. The muscles 
rippled and bulged under the skin. 

“ It’s going to spring,” thought Wedge. 
“ But it’s not looking at me.” 

Slowly step by step the beast advanced. 
It passed scarcely two feet away from Wedge, 
and went on without looking at him. When 
it was almost directly under the platform it 
stopped and snarled upwards. 

Then someone threw a lighted match on 
its back, and straightway it became trans¬ 
formed into the devil-cat of tradition. 

Wedge was never quite clear as to its 
movements after that, for it flashed round 
the arena like a streak of yellow lightning. 
He raised his club, but the brute was not 
after him. It went twice, and then a third 
time, round the white walls, and stopped for 
an instant, taut and low on the sandy floor. 
And then it shot up in a magnificent leap 
towards the shadows above the arc-lamps. 

The shouts from the platform ceased 
suddenly, and then a wild hubbub broke out. 

Wedge heard the rattling and scraping 
of the beast’s claws against the railings above 
and a shriek of terror. There was a stampede 
of feet. A loud series of snarls followed 
and the sound of a body falling heavily. 

Wedge stood for a moment dazed. Then 
he dashed across to the door through which 
the beast had entered, and flung all his weight 
against it. He tried again and again with all 
the weight of his powerful shoulders. It 
yielded with a crash, and he fell flat into the 
cage on the other side, amongst the foul 
straw. 

He was up in an instant. By the light of 
the arc-lamps in the arena he could make 
out that the cage had an iron grating on one 
side closed by a bolt. He thrust his hand 
through the bars and worked back the bolt. 
Next moment he was out of the cage and 
running down a dark stone corridor, cudgel 
in hand, and determined to brain anyone 
who stood in his path. At the top of a flight 
of steps he came to a door barred from the 
inside. He flung aside the fastenings and 
staggered out into the sweet night air. 

When the police raided the cellars under 
the cinematograph show a few hours later, 
led by Wedge, they found the puma asleep 
in its open cage, and above, on the iron 
platform, all that was left of Mr. Dance, 
inventor and producer of life-like films. 

It was not until daylight came that Wedge 
discovered they had blackened his eyebrows 
and df|4fy|n dj^jj^rirp lip^jjjprjCjss his face. 
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Humours of Parliamentary Life. 

Wit, Repartee, and Story in the House of Commons 

By JOSEPH HEIGHTON. 

Illustrated hy H. M. Bateman. 


T takes very little to tickle the 
risibilities of our M.P.’s during 
a debate. A nervous member 
sitting on his hat, a partly- 
forgotten speech, a blunder in 
Parliamentary deportment, or 
an innovation in the way of 
dress is sufficient to set members gurgling 
with merriment. The House was never more 
amused, for instance, than when Mr. Winston 
Churchill had the temerity to stroll down to 
the floor of the House, during an all-night 
sitting, wearing a pair of slippers^ a flannel 
suit, and a graceful 
collar that over¬ 
flowed his neck. 

“Pyjamas!” 
shouted someone. 

“ Take them off, 

Churchill! ” yelled 
another; while even 
Mr. Lloyd George 
turned a reproving 
countenance on the 
First Lord of the 
Admiralty, as the 
latter made prepa¬ 
rations to fly, and 
exclaimed, “Oh, 
and pink of all 
colours! ” 

The House, too, 
is never slow 
to seize upon 
an uninten¬ 
tional personal 
touch in a 
speech, a fact 
which M r. 

Reginald 
McKenna may 
vouch for. Two weeks after his marriage to 
that charming and most successful of political 
hostesses, Miss Pamela Jekyll, in 1908, he 
was “ on the floor,” arguing in favour of the 
Government’s Old-Age Pension scheme. 

“ It is relatively cheaper for two persons 
living together than one,” he declared. 

“ You ought to know, anyway,” cried the 


quick-witted Will Crooks from the Labour 
benches. 

A blush and a smile illuminated Mr. 
McKenna’s countenance. 

“ Well, I hope it will be cheaper,” he 
remarked quietly, and members broke into 
renewed guffaws, as they thought, perhaps, 
of their own sad disillusionment. 

And there was a smile on the face of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and loud laughter 
from both sides of the House, when Mr. 
Llewelyn Williams, the worthy member for 
Carmarthen, sought to excuse, a short time 

ago, in answer to 
a question by the 
Marquess of 
Tullibardine, the 
introduction on 
the much-abused 
insurance stamp 
of the daffodil in 
the place of the leek, as emble¬ 
matic of the Principality of Wales. 

Adroit in the use of the Welsh 
tongue. Mr. Llewelyn Williams 
suggested that “ Cenin Pedr,” or 
“ Peter’s leek,” was the Welsh 
for daffodil, and “ thought it was 
only through a mistranslation of 
the word by Shakespeare — or 
Bacon — or some other ignorant 
Saxon, that a stinking vegetable 
had become the national emblem 
in place of a charming bloom. 

Apropos of the 
language of the 
Principality, 
there is nothing 
which delights 
“Mabon,” the 
ever-popular 
member for Rhondda Valley, more than 
to air his Welsh in the House. He does 
not get many opportunities, but when he 
does he invariably floors his opponent, as 
Lord Alverstone, who on one memorable 
occasion was his victim, will readily 
admit. Some years ago there was a debate, 
in the course of whidh FA Mabon ” made a 
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speech in Welsh, or rather introduced some 
Welsh sentences by way of illustration. 
The occasion was the appointment of a judge 
for a Welsh county court who could not speak 
the native language. The Attorney-General, 
as Lord Alverstone then was, defended the 
appointment, arguing that the judge’s ignor¬ 
ance of Welsh was not a practical incon¬ 
venience. It was an unlucky remark, for 
it brought up “ Mabon,” and Lord Alverstone 
would probably confess now that he was 
completely beaten. 

“ So the Welsh language does not matter ? ” 
said “ Mabon.” “ Very well. Let us sup¬ 
pose we are in the county court at Ynys-y- 
Maengwyn, and the Attorney-General is the 
judge. I am the .plaintiff, seeking payment 
for a pair of boots. The Attorney-General 
asks me if I am prepared to swear if the boots 
delivered to the defendant were rights and 
lefts, or otherwise, as the defendant declares. 
That being a delicate question, which I could 
hardly trust myself to answer in English, 
suppose I said: ‘ Cymmer, dau bwech, ar 
gwastad clawdd lluest twich ; pen-dre pistull 
bwich dwy hafodtai lech wedd, Yspvtty ? ’ 
Now,” shouted “ Mabon,” “ what would the 
hon. and learned gentleman have replied to 
that ? ” 

At the time of the perpetration of the joke, 
no little speculation was rife as to the identity 
of the disciple of the late Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
bard of the House, who wrote the following 
lines, apropos of the dinner to thousand- 
pound subscribers to the party funds, given 
a short time ago by the Duke of Westminster. 
A few days after the banquet a number of 
questions were asked in the House of Com¬ 
mons concerning the importation of Colonial 
wines and Colonial chilled meat. When 
answered, Mr. King, M.P. for North Somerset, 
rose and asked, “ Were those wines and this 
chilled meat provided at the recent banquet 
in support of Imperial Preference at Gros- 
venor House ? ” And it was in reference to 
this question that an M.P. addressed to 
Mr. King the following lines :— 

The feast was dull, the dishes cold. 

Each diner knew he had been sold ; 

Meat that in ice had crossed the line, 

Washed down by flat Australian wine. 

Is not a bill of fare that sounds 
Like value for a thousand pounds. 

I fear our Tories will succumb 
To such Imperial martyrdom, 

Which, while involving vast expense 
To boom Colonial preference, 

Is, frankly speaking, rather like 
A milder kind of hunger strike. 

Later, the secret was betrayed to the 
writer of this article that the humorous 


bard was Mr. D. T. Holmes, M.P. for 
Govan. 

As an example of caustic Parliamentary 
humour, the supplementary question put by 
the irrepressible Tim Healy to Mr. Brodrick 
(now Viscount Midleton), when the latter was 
acting as War Secretary during the South 
African War, would be hard to beat. 

The Boers were winning battle after battle, 
and there was much criticism regarding the 
capabilities of officers and leaders. Ulti¬ 
mately some member put the questiop to 
Mr. Brodrick as to how many horses he had 
dispatched to South Africa. He gave an 
answer, whereupon Mr. Tim Healy got up 
and put a supplementary question, “ Would 
the right hon. gentleman kindly inform the 
House how many asses he has sent to South 
Africa ? ” 

Mention of asses reminds one of the Irish 
M.P. who once interrupted the oratory of an 
enemy of his country by ejaculating “ Ass ! ” 
“ The honourable member,” came the light¬ 
ning retort, “ flatters me too much in claiming 
me as kinsman.” And then there was the 
occasion when a scion of a noble house, 
defending his order, asked, “ Is it not right 
that, in order to hand down to posterity 
the virtues of those who have been eminent 
for their services to the country, their descen¬ 
dants should enjoy the honours conferred on 
them as a reward for such services ? ” 

“ By the same rule,” chimed in the late 
Mr. Labouchere, “if a man is hanged for 
his misdeeds, all his posterity should be 
hanged too.” 

More often than not it is Irish wit that 
scores in the House of Commons, and many 
a time during an exciting debate both Con¬ 
servatives and Liberals have been non¬ 
plussed by the ready repartee of M.P.’s from 
the Emerald Isle. There was one memorable 
occasion, however, and it is recalled by 
George W. Smalley in “ Anglo-American 
Memories,” when Irish members were for 
the moment stricken dumb by the retort of 
a member who could not afterwards be 
identified. 

Mr. Chamberlain, while speaking on the 
Home Rule question, said something regard¬ 
ing the late Duke of Devonshire, whereupon 
a Nationalist member asked, “ How long is 
it since the Duke of Devonshire has been in 
Ireland ? ” and from across the floor came 
the answer, like a flash of lightning, “ Not 
since his brother was murdered in Phoenix 
Park.” 

Mr. Smalley considers this retort worthy 
to rank with Colonel Sanderson’s answer to 
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a demand for his reasons against Home Rule, 
“ There are/' answered the gallant colonel , 
promptly, “ in this House sixty-nine good and 
sufficient reasons against Home Rule, and 
there they sit.” 

The House of Commons, however, is never 
so amused as when a member is betrayed, 
in his enthusiasm, into a mixed metaphor. 
Mr* Balfour, some time ago, spoke of “ an 
empty theatre of unsympathetic auditors,” 
while Lord Curzon remarked that “though 
not out of the wood, we have a good ship,” 
Sir William Hart Dyke has told how .Mr. 
Lowther “ had caught a 
big fish in his net, and 
went to the top of the tree 
for it,” while a financial 
Minister assured the 
Commons that “ the 
steps of the Government 
should go hand in hand 
with the interests of the 
manufacturer.” And it 
was in the Lords that 
the Government was 
warned that l< the con* 
stitutional rights of the 
people were being 
trampled upon by the 
mailed hand of autho¬ 
rity," 

According to the testi¬ 
mony of Mr, Jeremiah 
MacVeagh, who has sat 
as Nationalist member 
for South Down since 
1901, and whose witti¬ 
cisms have frequently 
during the past ten 
years made the House 
ring with laughter, Mr, 

Winston Churchill is one 
of the greatest masters 
of repartee in the Com¬ 
mons. It is not so long 
ago, when the First Lord 
of the Admiralty was speaking, that someone 
interrupted with the cry of <c Rot ! ” 

At once came the retort, “ I have no doubt 
the hon, gentleman is speaking what is in 
his mind," 

It is to Mr. Winston Churchill, by the way, 
that we owe the wittiest summing-up of 
a Parliamentary candidate : ” He is asked 
to stand, he wants to sit, and he is expected 
to lie.” Mr. Churchill is also credited with 
the conundrum; “ What is the difference 
between a candidate and an M,P, ? ” 
To which he supplied the answer, \ One 


stands for a place and the other sits for 
it.” 

Mr, Lowther, the Speaker, has a pretty 
turn of wit at times. A Minister one day, 
replying to a question, said he had nothing 
to add to an answer he had already given on 
the subject. “ Arising out of that answer," 
commenced a determined questioner., but 
he got no farther. The Speaker was on his 
feet immediately. M Nothing arises out of 
nothing," he said, in his quiet, suave manner* 
And the House roared. 

The Speaker also had a quiet “ dig ” at 
Mr. Lloyd George a short 
time ago when he per¬ 
formed the opening cere¬ 
mony at the Carlisle 
flower, fruit, and honey 
show. Mr. Lowther is 
an enthusiastic gardener, 
and during the course of 
his remarks said :— 

“ To-day we are all 
interested in flowers. 
Everyone must have his 
herbaceous border. No 
one is considered a 
gentleman who has not 
a pergola, and if wo want 
to be qualified fora posi¬ 
tion in society we must 
have a rock garden.” He 
did not ’want to dogma¬ 
tize to them on the 
subject, but he thought 
it was due to the fact 
that they were all richer 
than they had been—so 
far as the Chancellor of 
‘ the Exchequer would 
allow them — and they 
found that while all their 
other pleasures were 
heavily taxed, gardens, 
as such, were not at pre¬ 
sent taxed. lie might 
say to them, “ Gather ye roses while ye may,” 
because they might have a severe tax placed 
on gardens as soon as it was discovered 
what a pleasure they gave to those who 
cultured them. 

There are two members of the Cabinet 
whose speeches, usually full of wit, humour, 
and brilliant epigrams, are always a delight 
to both parties. Reference is made to Mr. 
Birrell and Lord Haldane. What, for instance, 
could be happier than the former’s reply to 
the bishop who condoled with him on the 
defeat of his Education Bill 2 The President 
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of the Board of Education, as Mr. Birrell 
then was, replied with a twinkle in his eye:— 
“ Yes, my lord, the Bill is dead, but I 
believe in the resurrection of the dead," 

One of his best epigrams was that which 
he applied once to the Upper Chamber, 
“ The House of Lords/’ he said, “ represent 
nobody but themselves, and they enjoy the 
full confidence of their constituents ”; while 
of the Press he has said, “ I agree that the 
Press is a mirror of the age. It reflects 
what people were 
supposed to want, 
far more than what 
they really want." 

Mr. Birrelbs de¬ 
scription of the House 
of Lords might be 
followed by Sir John 
Benn’s allusion to the 
Commons, which he 
has described as 
being “ like one of the 
ancient clocks in the 
Guildhall Museum— 
a splendid piece of 
old work, which ex¬ 
cites the admiration 
of everyone, but 
useless for modern 
time-k e e p i n g. It 
wants a new main¬ 
spring and the latest 
improvements to 
make it go,” 

Here is a story 
which Lord Haldane 
tells against himself, 
but in praise of the 
astuteness of Mr. 

Joseph Chamberlain, 
says, Si in 1898 being very anxious to get 
a Bill through Parliament for the establish¬ 
ment of a teaching university in London— 
there was then only an examining university 
—and 1 went to Mr. Chamberlain, who was 
then very influential in the Government, 
Mr. Chamberlain said to me, ‘ Excellent; 
but, dear me, there is Birmingham/ and 
before I knew vhere I was he had got a 
charter through lor Birmingham and a teach¬ 
ing university established in Birmingham." 

It is, however, in the smoking and dining 
rooms of the House of Commons that one 
hears the most humorous stories, when, 
forgetting for a time that there are such 
worries as debates and divisions, members 
u swop J> electioneering and sporting stories 
with zest and gusto, 

.... - ?<JbyCjitH 

o 



“ EXCELLENT \ BUT, DEAR ME, THERE FS 
‘ BIRMINGHAM,” 


I remember,” he 


There is a gem of a golfing story, for in¬ 
stance, told by Mr. Akcrs-Douglas concerning 
a certain player and an irritating caddie. 
The latter followed so closely, and was so 
anxious to please by intelligent anticipation, 
that the player had several narrow escapes 
of severely disfiguring him. After a tedious 
and unprofitable round he paid him off, gave 
him his lunch-ticket and threepence for 
cleaning his clubs, and addressed him: 
“ You know, you are not quite perfect as a 
caddie. There is room for improvement. 
But as an agent for an accident insurance 
company you are pretty hot stuff. What is 
your name ? ” The caddie, a stolid-looking 

and hitherto silent 
youth, moved, like 
Balaam’s ass, by the 
exigencies of the 
situation, opened his 
mouth and replied, 
" Mustard ! ” 

Mr. Balfour figures 
in a number of golf¬ 
ing stories of doubt¬ 
ful authenticity, but 
the following is 
vouched for. The 
first time he ever 
played at St. An¬ 
drews he was being 
closely watched by 
one pair of eyes. The 
critic was an old 
lady, who w r as a great 
political admirer of 
Mr, Asquith. She 
could see nothing 
WTong in him, and 
even forgave him 
his golfing faults. When Mr. Balfour turned 
up at the old course for the first time, 
she went dow'n to watch him. He did not 
play so well as he does now-, and he wound up 
a rather difficult round by topping his tee 
shot at the eighteenth, the ball failing even 
to reach the burn. That satisfied the old 
lady. “ Aye, aye,” she muttered, audibly, 
and with evident satisfaction, “ Asquith at 
his worst was a deal better than that ! ” 
Mention of Sir John Benn reminds one that 
he and John Burns some years ago paid a 
visit to America, the former describing him¬ 
self as Sane ho Panza to Mr. Burns’s Don 
Quixote. Anent this visit, the President of 
the Local Government Board relates that he 
was one of a party who were seeing a cele¬ 
brated town, and the guide, who was show ing 
them the attiwtiehfj' pointing to the river, 
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have done that necessary sanitary pro¬ 
cess, they have to disinfect it with 
chloride of lime, manganese, and iron* 
This clearing process does not suffice, 
because after all these operations are 
carried out so many dangerous bacteria 
have escaped the ladder, the gimlet. 


u * AYE* AYE,* SHE MUTTERED* AUDIBLY, * ASQUITH AT HIS WORST WAS A DEAL BETTER THAN THAT S tM 


said: Ladies and gentle¬ 

men, you see through the 
trees the broad and heaving 
bosom of the River Potomac* 
That is the source from which 
we get a very generous water 
supply* The poor use it for 
soup, the middle-class cl ye 
their clothes with it, and 
the very rich top-dress their 
lawns and gardens with it. 
Drive on, Sam/ 1 
Mr. Burns says he also 
had a description of a water 
supply from Canada* A town, 
enterprising in many ways, 
was exceedingly anxious to 
score off the rival town east 
of them, and, referring to 
itself, said: t£ Edmonton is 
a young but pushful city 
that prides itself on its water 
supply. We have no desire 
to depreciate our eastern 
rival, but in the matter of 
water supply we are far 
ahead of her. The wood 
and the flotsam and jetsam 
and timber are so bad in 
their reservoirs that they 
have to filter the water 
through a ladder* The 
citizens have to extract the 
water from the dihris with 
a gimlet, and when they 



and chloride of lime that 
they have to be taken into 
the back yard and killed 
with a club ! ” 

A story which is a great 
favourite at St, Stephen's 
concerns a painfully em¬ 
barrassing situation in which 
Mr, Sydney Buxton once 
found himself. The incident 
was first related by his 
cousin. Mr. Sydney Holland, 
the chairman of the Poplar 
Hospital, and has been going 
the rounds since. It appears 
that Mr. Buxton one day 
got to a railway station five 
minutes before the train 
arrived, and sat down on a 
bank to wait. 

When he got into a com¬ 
partment he found his coat 
i 1 and waistcoat full of ants, 
\\ so he took them off and 
shook them. Shortly after¬ 
wards he fe t the ants inside 
his trousers, so he took 
them off, and was shaking 
them out of the window 
when a passing train took 
the trousers out of his hand. 

This was very awkward. 
He was going to a Cabinet 


1 a passing train toqk thjs Council, and he had on a 
trousers out of iiis hanL i." in i fl roY-k -coat but no trousers. 
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At the next stop¬ 
ping-place he 
called to a porter, 

41 1 have had the 
misfortune to 
throw my trousers 
out of the win¬ 
dow.” 

“That won’t 
do ” said the porter, and he 
shouted to the guard,“Here s 
a bloke in the first-class with¬ 
out any bags on ! ” 

The guard came up, and, 
seeing how r things were, tele¬ 
graphed to King's Cross: 
44 There is a Cabinet Minister 
in the train who has thrown 
his trousers out of the win¬ 
dow. Get another pair for 
him,” 

When Sydney Buxton got 
to London he was provided 
with a pair of green trousers 


Election stories, of course, are legion, and 
perhaps one of the best, concerning the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, is that which 
appears in Dr. Farquharson’s Reminiscences. 
Mr* Lloyd George was speaking at a Liberal 
meeting not a hundred miles from Redhill, 
Surrey, of the unfulfilled prophecies and 
promises of a certain statesman, and quite 
accidentally he stretched his arm right over 
the head of Sir Jeremiah Colman, one of the 
local pillars of Liberalism, who was sitting 
close to him on the platform, 46 We have 
had enough of those political Jeremiahs,” he 
cried out. The audience rose to the joke, 
and laughed and clapped vociferously. And 
perhaps for the first time in his life the little 
Welshman stood completely nonplussed, for 
it was not until the meeting was over that 
he found out where the humour had come in. 

The “ champion barker/’ or stump orator, 
of the Tariff Reform party, as Sir George 
Doughty, the member for Grimsby, has been 
described, relates how on one occasion at 
an open-air meeting in Hull the table on 
which he was standing commenced to rock. 
Sir George, flinging out his arms for the 
nearest support, clutched a lamp-post, and 
remarked that they were useful to hang on 
to sometimes. 

“ Yes, and yoixre not the only man who’s 
found that out I ** shouted a wag in the 
crowd* 

Diqilizerf by vjOOQk 
y ; o 


And the late 
Lord Furness 
was the victim of 
an amusing bon 
mot when he was 
contesting York 
against Lord 
Charles Beres- 
ford. To the aid 
of Lord Charles 
came his two 
brothers,and the 
trio were cor¬ 
dially chaffed on 
the number of 
Beresfords in 
the field. But 
“ Charlie ” was 
ready with the 
apt retort: 
44 Yes, here we 
are — Shadrach, 
Meshach, and 
Abednego, come 
to save you from 
the fiery Fur¬ 
ness*” 

Sir George Doughty’s amusing if embarrass¬ 
ing experience calls to mind that of Sir George 
Kemp. “What” 
pertinently asked a 
man in the crowd 
at a meeting, “ have 
members been 
doing in London 
during the past few 
weeks ? ” Before Sir 
George could frame 
a reply, a woman 
cried out, “ There’s 
no telling. 


** SIR GEORGE, FLINGING OUT HIS ARMS FOR THE 
NEAREST |l HED A LAMP-POST," 
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And apparently there are others who are 
suspicious of the doings of M.P.'s in town, 
judging by a story which Mr, J, A. Pease tells 
of the days when he was Liberal Whip* 
During an all-night sitting of the House of 
Commons a certain member was, as he 
thought* absent* The gentleman was really 
present at every division, but he was snatch¬ 
ing sleep at intervals in one of the recesses 
of the House. Mr. Pease, however s not 
having noticed him in the division lobby, 
sent a telegram to his house at seven o'clock 
in the morning, saying, 11 Come down at once 
and relieve the guard and those at work all 
night,” The member turned 
up at his own house at eight 
o'clock in the morning, and 
expected to find a warm 
welcome from his wife and 
family and a good deal of 
sympathy for having been 
in the House all night* Rut 
his wife's greet¬ 
ing was, “ Where 
have you been? 

He replied, 
have been a 
the House at 
an all-night sit- 
ting,” “Now 
it's no use you 
telling me lies,” 
said the good 
lady, and she 
produced from 
under the pillow 
Mr, Pease’s tele¬ 
gram. 

Dr. 

mara managed 
to score when an 
excited old lady demanded at one of his 
meetings, “ Are you in favour of the repeal 
of the blasphemy laws ? ” 

“ Madam,” was the grave reply, u I am 
a golfer, 1 * 

The most appreciated election story which 
Dr. “ Mac ” tells, however, is that of an 
occasion w^hen he was speaking in the central 
hall of a large Board school. In the rooms 
around the hall were numbers of side- 
shows. 

1 arrived late,” said Dr. Macnamara, 

and had some difficulty in making a path 
through the crowded hall. Finding my way 
l>arred by an exceedingly good-looking voung 
lady leaning on the arm of an exceedingly 


good-looking young gentleman, I could not 
help overhearing the following conversa¬ 
tion :— 

“ What's on here to-night, George ? ” 

“ Oh, some speechifying, I believe.” 

“ Who is speaking ? ” 

“ Dr. Macnamara.” 

“ Let's go back to one of the dark class¬ 
rooms, George.” 

Neither is this young lady the only one 
who has no very exalted idea of our legis¬ 
lators, 

** Some of the members,” says Will Crooks, 
when telling this story against himself, 

" fancy them¬ 
selves very much 
when showing 
friends round 
the House. 
When I was first 
elected, h o w- 
ever j remember 
as I took my 
daughter 
through West¬ 
minster Hall she 
said to me , 4 You 
know, daddy, 
you are a big man 
in our kitchen, 
but you ain't 
much here.' ” 
And disagree- 
a b 1 e people 
assert that there 
are many elec¬ 
tors who echo the 
sentiments ex¬ 
pressed by a con¬ 
stituent to one 
of the Rev. Syl¬ 
vester Horne's canvassers at the election of 
1910, which resulted in him being returned 
for Ipswich as the only active Congregational 
M.P, Mr. Horne relates how his canvasser hap¬ 
pened upon an artisan reading the addresses 
and studying the faces of the two candidates. 

“ Well, what do you think of them ? ” 
asked the canvasser. 

The voter shrugged his shoulders and said 
nothing. 

“ Which candidate would you like to vote 
for ? ” persisted the other. 

tl Don’t know anything about none of 'em/’ 
replied the British elector, “ But what I 
see of ’em, I thank 'Eaven as only one can 
get in,” 
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ANT more string ? ’’ said Mrs. 
Hopper, as she drew her arms 
out of the washtub. “ Any¬ 
body might think I was made 
of string, the way you go on. 
Why, I give you a great long 
piece only yesterday. Can’t 
think what you do with all the string,” 

“ Well, mother/" said Dick, “ 1 know 
what I did with that piece. First you 
took half of it back again.” 

*- I don’t want no impertinence. If 
parcels have to lie done up, whose fault’s 
that ? " 

“ Then Tom 
took half of 
what was left to 
go fishing for 
stiekly-backs in 
the canal— 
where there 
ain’t none, 1 ’ 

“ Tom’s your 
elder brother, 
and it’s your 
place to give 
way to him,” 

“ Yes, I dare 
say; but it 
d i d n J t leave 
much, and father took 1 If of that to mend 
his braces what he broke through laughing 
at the motor-accident; and sister had three- 
fifths of w f hat was left after to tie her hair 
back.” 

11 Ah* but wdtat did you do with all the rest 
of it ? » 

41 All the rest of it ! Why, there wasn’t 
but nine inches left for myself, and how r was 
I going to make a telephone of that ? ” 

By a curious coincidence Mrs. Hopper was 
washing for a lady who possessed a square 
flower-bed, one side of which was just the 
length of the piece of string that Mrs. Hopper 
gave Dick. The lady meant to plant this 
bed with tulip-bulbs, one bulb to every 
square foot. She bought the requisite number 
of bulbs at seven shillings and sixpence per 
hundred, and paid for them with a sovereign. 
She received her change in the smallest number 
of coins in which it could be paid, which 


number, by another coincidence, gives us 
w f hat we have been trying to get at all along— 
the height of Dick’s sister in feet. 

How' tall was she ? 

It had not been a good year for apples, and 
Adam expected to do pretty well with those 
that he had picked from his orchard. When 

he got back 
from work in 
the evening, 
Eve, his wife, 
said to him :— 

“ Mr. Green of 
Pudlcy has been 
in, and he says 
he will give you 
tw o shillings and 
twopence a 
bushel for those 
five bushels of 
cookers.” 

“Will he?” 
said Mr. Smith, 
'* No, thank you. 
I shall do better 
than that.” 

Sure enough, 
next day he sold 
a third of the 
apples at half a crown a bushel. 

But after that his luck w-ent wrong. Days 
passed, and there was no further bid. A 
quarter of a bushel of apples went bad and 
had to be thrown away. Adam was very 
glad to take two shillings a bushel for the 
remainder. 

“ You’d have done better to have taken 
Mr* Green's offer,” said Eve, “But you never 
would listen to advice.” 

** Shouldn’t have done so well,” growled 
Adam, 

Which- of them was right ? 


41 * WANT MORE STRING ?* SAJD MRS. HOPPER. * ANYBODY 
MIGHT THINK 1 WAS MADE OR STRING* 1 ” 


Old Josh came into the village market¬ 
place w ith a cheap line of rugs. They were all 
uniform in size, quality, colour, and design. 

The first customer took some rugs, and 
Josh charged her three shillings each. The 
second custdlrhetfHuo’k some rugs, and Josh 
chargfckWW^htpence each. 
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The third took some 
rugs, and she got 
them for two shil¬ 
lings and threepence 
each. 

The local police- 
man, who had 
watched the three 
transactions, now 
stepped up. 

i( Price of those 
rugs seems to be 
going down/ 1 he said- " You’ve 
only one left. What will you charge 
me for it ? ** 

** Four shillings/* said Josh, 

11 Then you can keep it/* said the 
disgusted policeman. “ Why can't 
you treat me fairly ? ” 

u I am the fairest man in the 
market/* said Josh. “ My motto is 
to serve all alike, I make the same 
profit out of every customer, whatever the 
customer buys, much or little. 3 * 

How many rugs had Josh to sell ? 

“ Never before did I produce a play on 
April ist/* said the manager, 44 and l never 
will again. It's unlucky, I thought that 
piece would carry us right through to the 
autumn, and w^e've only had twenty-eight 
performances out of it.' 1 

“ How often a week did you show ? n asked 
the actor, 

" Six evenings and Wednesday and Satur¬ 
day afternoons. We closed on Good Friday 
and the Saturday following. We slipped in 
an extra maiinie on Bank Holiday, but the 
end was in sight even then, and next Monday 
we began our last six performances.'* 

What day of the month was Easter Sunday 
that year, and what day of the week was 
March 3rd ? 


When young Mr. 
Wood head took to 
gardening, one of 
the first things he 
did was to mix up 
a canful of weed¬ 
killer. 

The directions 
said : “Use one 
part of this solution 
to three 
parts of 
water.'* 

Mr. Wood- 
head, being 
what he was, 
read these 
direct ions, 
procured an 
old break- 
fast-cup, and 
poured one 
cup of water and three cups of the solution 
into the can. 

Then he discovered his mistake, “ Got 
that just wrong/* he said. “ However, it is 
easy put right. It should have been three 
parts of water. All I have got to do is to 
add two more cups of water/' This he did. 

He then added one cup of solution and three 
cups of water quite correctly* 

And then the can began to leak, “ Golly ! ” 
he said. “HI had known I wouldn't have 
stood it on the lawn/' He got another can 
and transferred the mixture to it, but one’ 
fifteenth of it had run away and was lost. 

There was still room in the can, and he 
now added one cup of solution and (by 
inadvertence) foi cups of w f ater. He 
thought he had now got as much as he 
wanted. There was, in fact,, precisely one 
gallon of the mixture. 

How much did his breakfast- 
cup hold, and how did his mix¬ 
ture differ from what was required 
by the directions ? 

The governess gave the two 
little girls this sum to do : Multi- 
ply £1 is. 1 Id. by 36. 

The first little girl multiplied 
by nine and then multiplied the 
result by four. Her answer was 
correct. 

The second little girl multi- 
plied first by four and then by 
nine. Her answer was also cor- 
£ rect. The governess gave both 
li L'tta jgfrbl the same marks. 
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44 WHY WAS THE GOVERNESS 
WRONG?” 


frank ley was very pleased with his new 
clock, which could be locked up so that you 
could not get at the hands or the regulator. 
You could wind it up with a different key, 
but that was all you could do. 

Crankier put the regulator to S, and found 
that the clock lost five and a half minutes 
every twenty-four hours, then put the 
regulator at F, and found that the clock 
gained three and a quarter minutes every 
twenty-four hours. 

“ Now I can work out at what point be¬ 
tween S and F 1 should put the regulator, 11 
he said* and at twelve noon set the hands 
correctly and moved the regulator, as he 
believed, to the required point. But he had 
made ? mistake, and put the regulator just 
as near to S as it should have been to F. 
He then locked the clock, dropped the key 
and lost it* and realized his mistake. But 
he kept the clock wound and hoped for 
the best, 

lie found the key at twelve noon, though 
it was nine by his clock, How long had the 
key been lost ? 

(Solutions next month.) 


Answers to Last Month’s “Quaint 
Questions.” 

1. Half a pint of distilled wnicr weighs iooz. I sing 
tlif clasp as a weight <eioz.), weigh 130a. of lea. 
I sing the water as a weight, take iooz. from the 
1302*, leaving 30Z. of tea- l sing the 30Z. of tea as a 
weight, weigh three further ounces of tea, and put the 
fior, thus obtained aside on a sheet of paper, I sing 
the water a c a weight, weigh iooz. of iea T and add 
them to the 6nz. already on the paper. (The operation 
can hr performed in more than one way.) 

2 . Three o’clock. 

3- Two . three, furlongs, eight poke. . 

4. \j,i Let v-'six children and twenty-seven chair 1 
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Given that the second child could state 
her reason for her working, why was the 
governess wrong ? 

“ This picture, loin. by 8$ in,, 
just fills that JsaTe space on the 
wall,” said the Enthusiast, 

11 It is not a picture — it is 
an etching/* said the Pedant* 

44 And the actual etched surface 
is only 4jin, by 3m* What you 
mean is, that the picture-frame 
fills the space*” 

“ Got you ! ” exclaimed the 
Enthusiast* “ The picture-frame, 
being only broad, cannot 
cover a surface loin, by 8|in. It 
only covers the exterior of it* 

Within the picture-frame is a gilt slip* having 
a visible breadth of {in. ? and inside that again 
is the white mount before you come to the 
etching. Now, then, how much surface is 
covered by the visible white mount ? ’* 

The Pedant did a few figures on his shirt- 
cuff for five seconds. 

u You should never frame a decent etching 
close up like that/* he said, 41 You should 
leave a margin to show' the paper on which 
it is produced and the signature* However, 
as you have chosen to do it that way, and since 
you ask me, the visible superficies of the 
white mount is 4S iT l^ square inches,** 

“ By Jove ? that’s smart ! ** said the Enthu¬ 
siast* 44 What a head you must have I I 
could never have done it in the time,” 

As a matter of fact, the Pedant had not 
done it. He had merely made a wild shot at 
it, knowing that the poor Enthusiast would 

be deceived* T h e 
Pedant*s wild shot 
was wrong. 

By ho w 
much was it 
Sj wrong ? 


“* B Y JOVE, 

that’s smart ! 1 

SAIUTHE ENTHU¬ 
SIAST, 4 WHAT A 
HEAD YOU MUST 
HAVE I’” □ 






















A STORY FOR (TULL)REN. 


By E. NESBIT. Illustrated by H. R. Millar. 


CHAPTER IV. 
r is hardly possible to imagine 
a situation less attractive 
than that of Mavis and 
Francis, Even the position 
of the mermaid curled up in 
a dry harrow and far from 
her native element was not 
exactly luxurious. Still, she was no worse 
off than she had been when the lariat first 
curled itself about her fishy extremity. But 
the children ! They had braved the terrors 
of night in an adventure of singular courage 
and daring. They had carried out their 
desperate enterprise. The mermaid was 
rescued, success seemed near—no farther off 
than the sea, indeed, and that, in point of 
fact, was about a quarter of a mile away. 
To be within a quarter of a mile of achieve* 
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ment, and then to have the cup of victory 
dashed from your lips, the crown of victory 
torn from your brow by—the police’ 

It was indeed hard. And what was more, 
it was dangerous. 

“ We shall pass the night in the cells,'* 
thought Mavis, in agony, " and whatever w ill 
mother do when she finds we’re gone ? 31 

In her mind the “ cells were underground 
dungeons, dark, damp, and vaulted, where 
toads and lizards crawled, and no daylight 
ever penetrated. That is how dungeons are 
described in books about the Inquisition. 

A sudden hand had shot out from a bush 
and caught Francis by the arm, and when he 
said, “ What is it ? '* the answer was, “ The 
police 1 11 

A stricken silence followed. The mouth 
of Francis felt ^TOf just as if he had 
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been eating cracknels, he explained after¬ 
wards, and he had to swallow nothing 
before he could say :— 

“ What for ? ” 

“ Let go his arm,” said Mavis. “ We 
won’t run away. Really we won’t.” 

“ You can’t,” said the mermaid. “ You 
can’t leave me.” 

“ Leave go,” said Francis, wriggling. 

And then suddenly Mavis. made a dart 
at the clutching hand and caught it by the 
wrist, and whispered savagely :— 

“ It’s not a policeman at all. Come out of 
that bush—come out,” and dragged. And 
something did come out of the bush, some¬ 
thing that certainly was not a policeman. 
It was small and thin, whereas policemen are 
almost always tall and stout. It did not 
wear the blue coat our Roberts wear, but 
velveteen trousers and a tweed jacket. It 
was, in fact, a very small boy. 

Francis broke into a cackle of relief. 

“ You little—animal! ” he said. “ What a 
fright you gave me!” 

“ Animal yourself, if you come to that, 
let alone her and her tail,” the boy answered, 
and Mavis thought his voice didn’t sound 
unfriendly. “ My ! but I did take a rise out 
of you that time, eh ? Ain’t she bit you yet, 
nor yet strook you with that there mackerel- 
end of hers ? ” 

And then they recognized him. It was the 
little spangled boy. Only now, of course, 
being off duty, he was no more spangled than 
you and I are. 

“ Whatever did you do it for ? ” Mavis 
asked, crossly. “ It was horrid of you.” 

“ It wasn’t only just a lark,” said the boy. 
“ I cut round and listened this afternoon 
when you was jawing, and I thought why not 
be in it. Only I do sleep that heavy, what 
with the riding and the tumbling, and all. 
So I didn’t wake till you’d got her out, and 
then I cut u along ahind the hedge to be 
beforehand w ch you. And I was. It was 
a fair cop, matey, eh ? ” 

“ What are you going to do about it ? ” 
Francis asked, flatly. “ Tell your father ? ” 

But Mavis reflected that he didn’t seem to 
have told his father yet, and perhaps wouldn’t. 

“ Ain’t got no father,” said the spangled 
boy, “ nor yet mother.” 

“ If you are rested enough you’d better 
go on,” said the mermaid. “ I’m getting 
dry through.” 

And Mavis understood that to her that was 
as bad as getting wet through would be 
to us. 

“ I’m so sorry,” she said, gently, “ but-” 


“ I must say I think it’s very inconsiderate 
of you to keep me all this time in the dry,” 
the mermaid went on. “ I really should have 
thought even you -” 

But Francis interrupted her. 

“ What are you going to do ? ” he asked 
the spangled boy. And that surprising child 
answered, spitting on his hands and rubbing 
them:— 

“ Do ? Why, give a ’and with the barren” 

The mermaid put out a white arm and- 
touched his. 

“ You are a hero,” she said. “ I can 
recognize true nobility even under a once 
spangled exterior. You may kiss my hand.” 

“ Well, of all the-” said Francis. 

“ Shall I ? ” the boy asked, more of himself 
than of the others. 

“ Do,” Mavis whispered. “ And try to 
keep her in a good temper.” 

So the spangled boy kissed the still dampish 
hand of the lady from the sea, took the handles 
of the barrow, and off they all went. 

Mavis and Francis were too thankful for 
this unexpected help to ask any questions, , 
though they could not help wondering exactly 
what it felt like to be a boy who did not mind 
stealing his own circus’s mermaid. It was 
the boy himself who offered, at the next rest- 
halt, an explanation. 

“ You see,” he said, “ it’s like this here. 
This party in the barrer——” 

“ I know you don’t mean it disrespectfully,” 
said the mermaid, sweetly, “ but not party, 
and not a barrow.” 

“ Lady,” suggested Mavis. 

“ This lydy in the chariot, she’s been kid¬ 
napped. That’s how I look at it. Same as 
what I was.” 

This was romance indeed, and Mavis 
recognized it, and said :— 

“ You kidnapped ? I say ! ” 

“ Yus,” said Spangles. “ When I was a 
baby kid. Old Mother Romaine told me, 
just afore she was took all down one side, 
and never spoke no more.” 

“ But why ? ” Mavis asked. “ I never 
could understand in the books why gipsies 
kidnapped babies. They always seem to 
have so many of their own—far, far more 
than anyone could possibly want.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said the mermaid. “ They 
prodded at me with sticks—a multitude of 
them.” 

“ It wasn’t kids as was wanted,” said the 
boy. “ It was revenge. That’s what Mother 
Romaine said. My father, he was a sort of 
beak, and he give George Lee eighteen months 
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the church bells was ringing like mad, and 
George as he was being took said, ‘ What’s 
all that row ? It ain’t Sunday/ And then 
they tells him as how the bells was ringing 
cause him that was the beak—my father, 
you know—he’d got a son and heir, and that 
was me. You wouldn't think it to look at 
me/’ he added, spitting pensively, and taking 
up the barrow handles* ** But I’m a son and 
heir/’ 

i£ And then what happened ? ” Mavis asked, 
as they trudged on, 

“ Oh, George, he done his time, and I was 


“ except that I got one of the shoes. Old 
Mother Romaine ? ad kep’ it, and a little 
shirt like a lady’s handkercher, with ‘ R.V/ 
on it in needlework. She didn’t even tell 
me what part of the country my dad was 
beak in. Said she’d tell me next day. An* 
then there wasn’t no next day for her—not 
for telling things in, there wasn’t.” 

He rubbed his sleeve across his eyes. 

“ She warn’t half a bad sort,” he explained, 
“ Don’t cry,” said Mavis, uneasily, 

“ Cry ? Me ? ” he answered, scornfully. 
“ Pve got a cold in me ’ead. You oughter 

know the difference 
between cold in the 
head and snivelling. 
You been to school, 
I lay. They might 
have taught you 
that.” 

“ I wonder the 
didn’t take 
the shoe and 
the shirt 
away from 
you.” 

“ Nobody 
know’d I'd 
got it, I 
always kep* 
it inside my 
shirt, tied 
round in a 
bit of paper, 
and w f hen I 
put on me 
tights I used 
to hide it. 
I’m agoing to take the road one 
of these days and find out who 
it was lost a kid with blue shoes 
and shirt nine years come April/ 1 
** Then you’re ten and a 
half?” said Mavi\ 

And the boy answered adm ringly;— 

“ How do you do it in your head so quick, 
miss ? Yes, that’s what I am.” 

Here the wheelbarrow resumed its rather 




"‘oh, look ! j shf. cried, ‘isn’t it beautiful? 
isn’t it the only home in the WORLD P* " 

a kiddie then—year and a half old, all lace 
and ribbons and blue shoes made of glove 
stuff, and George pinched me ? and it makes 
me breff short wheeling and talking.” 

u Pause and rest, my spangled friend,” said 
the mermaid, m a voice of honey, ** Continue 
your thrilling narrative.” 

“There ain’t no more to it/’ said the boy, 

y 1 - y 


bumpety progress, arid nothing more could 
be said till the next stoppage, which was 
at that spot where the sea-front road 
swings round and down, and glides into 
the beach so gently that you can hardly tell 
where one begins and the other ends. It 
was much lighter there than up on the waste 
space. The moon was just breaking through 
a fluffy white cloud, and cast a trembling 
sort of reflection on the sea* As they came 
down the sicittSHM feMBs were needed to 
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steady the barrow, because as soon as she 
3aw the sea the mermaid began to jump up 
and down like a small child at a Christmas- 
tree. 

“ Oh, look ! ” she cried. “ Isn’t it beau¬ 
tiful ? Isn’t it the only home in the world ? ” 

“ Not quite,” said the boy. 

“ Ah! ” said the lady in the barrow. 
“ Of course, you’re heir to one of the—what 
is it ? ” 

“ Stately homes of England. How beau¬ 
tiful they stand,” said Mavis. 

“ Yes,” said the lady. “ I knew by instinct 
that he was of noble birth.” 

“ I bid you take care of the brat,” said he, 

“ For he comes of a noble race,” 

Francis hummed. He was feeling a little 
cross and sore. He and Mavis had had all 
the anxious trouble of the adventure, and 
now the spangled boy was the only one the 
mermaid was nice to. It was certainly 
hard. 

“ But your stately home would not do for 
me at all,” she went on. “ My home is in 
caves of coral and pearl—so cosy and delight¬ 
ful and wet. Now, can you push the chariot 
to the water's edge, or will you carry me?” 

“ Not much we won’t,” the spangled boy 
answered, firmly. “ We’ll push you as far 
as we can, and then you’ll have to wriggle.” 

“ I will do whatever you suggest,” she said, 
amiably. “ But what is this wriggle of which 
you speak ? ” 

“ Like a worm,” said Francis. 

“ Or an eel,” said Mavis. 

“ Nasty low things,” said the mermaid, 
and the children never knew whether she 
meant the worm and the eel, or the girl and 
the boy. 

“ Now, then, all together,” said the 
spangled child. And the barrow bumped 
down to the very edge of the rocks. And 
at the very edge its wheel caught in a chink, 
and the barrow went sideways. Nobody 
could help it, but the mermaid was tumbled 
out of her chariot on to the seaweed. 

The seaweed was full and cushiony and 
soft, and she was not hurt at all, but she was 
very angry. 

“ You have been to school,” she said, 
“ as my noble preserver reminds you. You 
might have learned how not to upset chariots.” 

“ It’s we who are your preservers,” Francis 
couldn’t help saying. 

“ Of course you are,” she said, coolly. 
“ Plain preservers, not noble ones. But I 
forgive you. You can’t help being common 
and clumsy. I suppose it’s your nature— 
just as it’s his to be-” 


“ Good-bye,” said Francis. 

“ Not at all,” said the lady. “ You must 
come with me in case there are any places 
where I can’t exercise the elegant and vermi¬ 
form accomplishment you spoke about. Now, 
one on each side and one behind, and don’t 
walk on my tail. You can’t think how annoy¬ 
ing it is to have your tail walked on.” 

“ Oh, can’t I ? ” said Mavis. “ I’ll tell 
you something. My mother has a tail, too.” 

“ I say / ” said Francis. 

But the spangled child understood. 

“ She don’t wear it every day, though,” 
he said, and Mavis is almost sure that he 
winked, only it is so difficult to be sure about 
winks in the starlight. 

“ Your mother must be better bom than 
I supposed,” said the mermaid. “ Are you 
quite sure about the tail ? ” 

“ I’ve trodden on it often,” said Mavis, 
and then Francis saw. 

Wriggling and sliding and pushing herself 
along by her hands, and helped now and then 
by the hands of the others, the mermaid was 
at last got to the edge of the water. 

“ How glorious ! In a moment I shall be 
quite wet,” she cried. 

In a moment everyone else was quite wet 
also. For with a movement that was some¬ 
thing between a squirm and a jump she 
dropped from the edge with a splashing flop, 
and disappeared entirely. 


CHAPTER V. 

The three children looked at each other. 

“ Well ! ” said Mavis. 

“ I do think she’s ungrateful,” said Francis. 

“ What did you expect ? ” asked the 
spangled child. 

They were all wet through. It was very 
late, they were very tired, and the clouds 
were putting the moon to bed in a very great 
hurry. The mermaid was gone ; the whole 
adventure was ended. 

There was nothing to do but to go home 
and go to sleep, knowing that when they 
woke the next morning it would be to a day 
in the course of which they would have to 
explain their wet clothes to their parents. 

“ Even you’ll have to do that,” Mavis 
reminded the spangled boy. 

He received her remark in what they 
afterwards remembered to have been a 
curiously deep silence. 

“ I don’t know how on earth we are to 
explain,” said Francis. “ I really don’t. 
Come on, let’s get home. No more adven¬ 
tures for roe,, thankfyou. Bernard knew what 
he vtifl|^|>^|CHIGAN — 
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Mavis, very 

tired indeed, 
agreed* 

They had got 
over the beach 
by this time, 
recovered the 
wheelbarrow, 
and trundled it 
up and along 
the road. At the 
corner the 
spangled boy 
suddenly said*— 


SHE IIKOI*FED FROM THE EDGE W ITH A SPLASHING FLOP* 
AND DISAPPEARED ENTIRELY , 11 


l * Well, then, so long, old sports/ 1 and 
vanished down a side lane. 

The other two went on together with the 
wheelbarrow, which, J may remind you, was 
as wet as any of them. 

They went along by the hedge and the 
mill and up to the house. 

Suddenly Mavis clutched at her brother's 
arm. 


“ There’s a light,” she said* 
“ in the house.” 

There certainly was, and 
the children experienced that 
terrible empty sensation only 
too well known to all of us—the 
feeling of the utterly found-out. 
They could not be sure which 
window it was, hut it was 
a downstairs window partly 
screened by ivy. A faint hope 
still buoyed up Francis of get¬ 
ting up to bed unnoticed by 
whoever it was that had the 
light, and he and his sister 
crept round to the window out 
of which they had crept—such 
a very long time ago it seemed. 
The window was shut. 

Francis suggested hiding in the mill and 
trying to creep in unobserved later on, but 
Mavis said :— 

11 No, I'm too tired for anything* I'm too 
tired to live, I think. Let's go in and get 
it over, and then we can go to bed and sleep 
and sleep and sleep.” 

So they went and peeped in at the kitchen 
window, and there was no one but Mrs- 
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Pearce, and she had a fire lighted, and was 
putting a big pot on it. 

The children went to the back door and 
opened it. 

“ YouTe early, for sure,” said Mrs. Pearce, 
not turning. 

This seemed a bitter sarcasm. It was too 
much. Mavis answered it with a sob, and 
at that Mrs. Pearce turned very quickly. 

“ What to gracious ! ” she said. “ What¬ 
ever to gracious is the matter ? Where’ve 
you been ? ” She took Mavis by the shoulder, 
“ Why, you’re all sopping wet. You naughty, 
naughty little gell, you. Wait till I tell your 

ma-- You’ve been shrimping, 1 lav, or 

trying to—never asking when the tide was 
right. And not a shrimp to show for it, I 
know, with the tide where it is. You wait 
till we hear what your ma’s got to say about 
it. And look at my clean flags, and you 
dripping all over ’em like a fortnight’s wash 
in wet weather.” 

Mavis twisted a little in Mrs. Pearce's 
grasp. 

“Oh, don't scold 
us, dear Mrs. 

Pearce,” she said, 
putting a wet arm 
up towards Mrs. 

Pearce’s neck. 

“ We are so miser¬ 
able.” 

“ And so you 
deserve to be,” 
said Mrs. Pearce, 
smartly. “ Here, 
young chap, you 
go into the wash¬ 
house and get 
them things off, 
and drop them 
outside the door, 
and have a good 
rub with the jack- 
towel, and little 
miss can undress 
by the fire and put 
hern in this dean 
pail, and I’ll pop 
up soft-like so as 
your ma don’t 
hear, and bring 
you down some¬ 
thing dry.” 

A gleam of hope 
fell across the chil¬ 
dren’s hearts, a 
gleam wild and 
watery as that 
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which the moonlight had cast across the sea 
into which the mermaid had disappeared. 
Perhaps after ail Mrs. Pearce wasn’t going 
to tell mother. If she was, why should she 
pop up soft-like ? Perhaps she would keep 
their secret. Perhaps she would dry their 
clothes. Perhaps after all that impossible 
explanation would never have to he given. 

The kitchen was a pleasant place, with 
bright brasses and shining crockery, and a 
round table with a clean cloth and blue and 
white tea-cups on it. 

Mrs. Pearce came down with their night¬ 
gowns and the warm dressing-gowns that 
Aunt Enid had put in, in spite of their 
expressed wishes. How glad they were of 
them now! 

“ There, that’s a bit more like,” said Mrs. 
Pearce. 11 Here, don’t look as if 1 was going _ 
to eat you, you little Peter Grievouses. L’H 
hot up some milk, and here’s a morsel of 
bread and dripping to keep the cold out. 
Lucky for you I was up getting the boys’ 
breakfast ready. The boats'll 
be in directly. The boys will 
laugh when 1 tell them.” 

“ Oh, don’t tell,” said Mavis. 
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“ Don’t, please don’t. Please, please 
don’t.” 

“ Well, I like that,” said Mrs. Pearce, 
pouring herself some tea from a pot which 
the children learned later stood on the hob 
all day and most of the night. “ It’s the 
funniest piece I’ve heard this many a day. 
Shrimping at high tide.” 

“ I thought,” said Mavis, “ perhaps you’d 
forgive us, and dry our clothes, and not tell 
anybody.” 

“ Oh, you did, did you ? ” said Mrs. Pearce. 
“ Anything else ? ” 

“ No, nothing else, thank you,” said Mavis. 
“ Only I want to say thank you for being so 
kind, and please we haven’t done any harm 
to the barrow. But I’m afraid it’s rather 
wet, and we oughtn’t to have taken it without 
asking, I know. But you were in bed, 
and-” 

“ The barrow ? ” Mrs. Pearce repeated. 
“ That great hulking barrow—you took the 
barrow to bring the shrimps home in ? No, 
I can’t keep it to myself—that I really can’t.” 

She lay back in the arm-chair and shook 
with silent laughter. 

The children looked at each other. It is 
not pleasant to be laughed at, especially for 
something you have never done, but they 
both felt that Mrs. Pearce would have laughed 
quite as much, or even more, if they had told 
her what it really was they had wanted the 
barrow for. 

“ Oh, don’t go on laughing,” said Mavis, 
creeping close to Mrs. Pearce, “ though you 
are a ducky darling not to be cross any more. 
And you won’t tell, will you ? ” 

“ Ah, well, I’ll let you off this time. But 
you’ll promise faithful never to do it again, 
now, won’t you ? ” 

“ VVe faithfully won’t, ever,” said both 
children, earnestly. 

“ Then off you go to your beds, an’ I’ll 
dry the things when your ma’s out, an’ 
I’ll press ’em to-morrow morning while I’m 
waiting for the boys to come in.” 

“ You are an angel,” said Mavis, embracing 
her. 

“ More than you are, then, you young 
limbs,” said Mrs. Pearce, returning the 
embrace. “ Now, off you go, and get what 
sleep you can.” 

It was with a feeling that Fate had not 
after all been so very harsh with them that 
Mavis and Francis came down to a very late 
breakfast. 

“ Your ma and pa’s gone off on their 
bikes,” said Mrs. Pearce, bringing in the 
eggs and bacon, “ and won’t be back till 


dinner. So I framed to let you have your 
sleep out. The little ’uns had their breakfast 
three hours ago, and are out on the sands. 

I told them to let you sleep, though I know 
they wanted to hear how many shrimps you 
caught. I lay they expected a barrowful, 
same as what you did.” 

“ How did you know they knew we’d been 
out ? ” Francis asked. 

“ Oh, the way they was being secret in 
corners and looking the old barrow all over 
was enough to make a cat laugh. Hurry up, 
now. I’ve got the washing-up to do, and 
your things is well-nigh dry.” 

• “ You are a darling,” said Mavis. “ Sup¬ 
pose you’d been different, whatever would 
have become of us ? ” 

“ You’d ’a’ got your deserts—bed and 
bread and water, instead of this nice egg and 
bacon and the sands to play on. So now you 
know,” said Mrs. Pearce. 

On the sands they found Kathleen and 
Bernard, and it really now, in the bright, 
warm sunshine, seemed almost worth while 
to have gone through last night’s adventures 
if only for the pleasure of telling the tale of 
them to the two who had been safe and warm 
and dry in bed all the time. 

“ Though really,” said Mavis, when her 
tale was told, “ sitting here and seeing the 
tents and the children digging and the ladies 
knitting and the gentlemen smoking and 
throwing stones, it does hardly seem as 
though there could be any magic. And yet, 
you know, there was.” 

“ It’s like I told you about radium and 
things,” said Bernard. “ Things aren’t magic 
because they haven’t been found out yet. 
There’s always been mermaids, of course, 
only people didn’t know it.” 

“ But she talks,” said Francis. 

“ Why not ? ” asked Bernard, placidly. 
“ Even parrots do that.” 

“ But she talks English,” Mavis urged. 

“ Well,” said Bernard, unmoved, “ what 
would you have had her talk ? ” 

And so, in pretty sunshine, between blue 
sky and gold sands, the adventure of the 
mermaid seemed to come to an end—to be 
now only a tale that is told. And when the 
four went slowly home to dinner, all were, 
I think, a little sad that this should be so. 

“ Let’s go round and have a look at the 
empty barrow,” Mavis said. “ It’ll bring it 
all back to us, and remind us of what was in 
it, like ladies’ gloves and troubadours.” 

The barrow was where they had left it, 
but it was npt. emptjjjy. A very dirty piece 
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of folded paper lay in it, addressed in pen* 
rilled and uncertain characters, “ To France, 
To be opened. 1 ' 

He opened it, and read aloud :— 

* 1 ' I went back, and she came back, and 
she wants you to come back at ded of nite.— 
Rube,'" 

“ Well, I sha’n't go/’ said Francis. 


231 

“ But you must manage it somehow/ 1 
said Kathleen, “ You can't let it drop like 
this. I sha’n't believe it was magic at all, 
if you do/ 1 

“If you were us you'd have had enough 
of magic/' said Francis, “ Why don't you 
go yourselves—you and Bernard ? ” 

“ Fve a good mind to/’ said Bernard, 



141 YOU SKEW VERY FOND OF HIDING IN BUSHES/ SAID FRANCIS/” 


A voice from the bush by the gate made 
them all start. 

“ Don't let on you see me/* said the 
spangled boy, putting his head out cautiously, 
" You seem very fond of hiding in bushes/* 
said Francis, 

“ 1 am/* said the boy, briefly. “ Ain’t 
you going—to see her again, I mean ? ” 

<f No/ 1 said Francis, “ I've had enough 
dead of night to last me a long time,” 

“ You a-going, miss ? ” the boy asked, 
“ No ? You are a half-livered crew* It'll 
be only me, I suppose.” 

“ You're going/then ? 13 

"Well/ 3 said the boy, “what do you think ? 

■* I should go if I were you,” said Bernard, 
impartially. 

No, you wouldn’t, not if you were me/ 
said Francis. u You don 3 t know how dis¬ 
agreeable she was. I’m. fed up with her. 
And, besides, we simply can't get out at dead 
of night now, Mrs, Pearce’ll be on the look¬ 
out, No, it's no go,” 


unexpectedly. “ Only not in the middle of 
the night, because of my being certain to 
drop my boots. Would you come, Cathay ? ” 
u You know I wanted to before,” said 
Kathleen, reproachfully, 

4t But how ? ” the others asked, 
u Oh,” said Bernard, “ we must think about 
that. I say, you chap, we must get to our 
dinners. Will you be here after ? ” 

“ Yes, I ain't going to move from here. 
You might bring me a bit of grub with you, 
I ain't had a bite since yesterday tea-time.” 

“ I say ! ” said Francis, kindly. “ Did 
they stop your grub to punish you for getting 
wet ? ” 

“ They didn't know nothing about my get¬ 
ting wet/' he said, “ I didn’t never go back 
to the tents. I've cut my lucky, I ’ave ; 
'coked it, skedaddled, done a bunk, run 
away.” 

“ And where are you going ? ” 

“ / dunno,” said the spangled boy. “ Pm 
running from, not to,” 
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(To be continued.) 
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The Mysterious Spiritualistic Seance. 

A mystery, which has baffled some of the greatest scientists of the day, exposed! and fully explained for 

the first time by A. D, Ross, 



THE remarkable cabinet which plays such a lead- 
1 ing part in the seance I am about to describe 
was for many years used by a well-known illusionist 
as part of his programme, and though the seance has 
been attended by nearly all the leading members of 
the magical profession and spiritualistic body, its 
secret absolutely baffled them, and they gave it up 
as inscrutable. The writer lias in his possession 
a letter from Victor Hugo, in which tins great and 
level-headed man goes so far as to say that in his 
opinion the matter deserv es the attention of scientists. 
So easily are great men deceived. The description 
of the seance is as follows :— 

The company having assembled in a suitable room, 
they are introduced to the medium, and are then shown 
the parts of a cabinet in which the medium is to be 
securely incarcerated, An examination of the parts 
of the cabinet proves it to be a perfectly straight¬ 
forward piece of the cabinet-maker's art, everything 
about it being of a most substantial and solid character, 
A violin, pianoforte, hell, or such other articles as may 
be decided upon, are also included in the inspection. 
The company then proceed lo build up the cabinet 

Digitized by vsOO^lC 


around the lady in the manner now about to 
be described, ultimately securely bolting and 
locking her therein, so that there is absolutely 
no possibility of passing anything in to or out 
from her* 

The second illustration shows that the cabinet 
is formed of four box dike parts, each eighteen 
inches square and fifteen inches deep. A 
has a solid bottom and rests on four six-inch 
legs. B and C have no top or bottom; 
w'lute D has a solid top. Each section has a 
triangular piece of wood glued into each corner, 
their object being to strengthen the sections, 
and also to act as a guide and hold to the four 
iron rods that bolt the sections together, each 
piece of wood having a hole bored through it 
to permit die passage of the rods. Fig. i 
shows sections A, 13 , and C, w ith the securing 
bolts in position and the medium inside. Fig, 2 
show's the cabinet finished and securely bolted 
dowm with the winged nuts at the top. These 
nuts may be sealed over in any way that suggests 
itself to the audience- 
The assem¬ 
bled guests 
then proceed 
to handcuff 
themsel ves 
together and 
form a circle 
round the 
cabinet, so 
that it is quite 
imfxsssible to 
enter or leave 
the c i rc l e 
without some 
of the 
assembly being ac¬ 
quainted with the 
fact. The lights are 
then ”ut out, and 
the spirit manifesta¬ 
tions take place. For 
instance, a member 
of the company may 
desire a certain tune 
played on the violin, 
and immediately it 
is responded to on 
the violin inside die 
circle, On the lights 
being again turned 
up the cabinet is 
found to be quite 
intact, with the 
medium still inside. 

Another test is then 
desired, and a piano 
brought into the 
circle is then 
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playing any air re¬ 
quested bv anyone 
present* Of course, 
any number of tests 
may be arranged, 
and in every case 
the medium readily 
accomplishes them. 

As a finah the usual 
spirit rappings take 
place, when the 
lights are turned up, 
arid to the surprise of everybody the lady acting as 
the medium, who was so securely locked in the cabinet, 
is now found to be outside it, standing in the circle. 
Yet on dose and minute examination the cabinet is 
found to be quite secure and in tact p and all locks 
and boll? sealed as left by the committee of 
investigation. 

The explanation and secret of the whole thing is 
in the very simple yet ingenious locking arrangement* 
for the cabinet itself is a perfectly soiid and well- 
made piece of cabinet w ork w ithout any fake or trickery 
about it* 

It lies in the construction of the simple'looking 
iron rods which bolt the cabinet together. These 
rods appear to he quite ordinary, and may be subjected 
to the closest scrutiny without fear of their secret 
being divulged* Fig* 4 shows the rods screwed at 
both ends, A and B, for about an inch and a half to 
receive the locking-nuts. At one end, however, 
about an inch and a quarter in from the end {see 
Fig. 5>* and hidden by the threads of the screw, there 


is a joint. The main 
rod at this end Is 
bored for about fif¬ 
teen inches, the holt 
thus drilled being 
fitted with a rod hav¬ 
ing at one end the 
one and a quarter 
inches of threaded 
rod of the same 
diameter as the 
main rod* and on 
the other end a small catch which on turning 
engages with a stud* C, and so securely locks the 
two portions together, making to all appearances 
a solid rod (see Fig. 6}* When the medium is 
fastened inside she takes with her* hidden under 
her skirt, two small sleel stays about twelve inches 
long, and a finely-made pair of tongs wherewith to 
grip the rods between the cracks of the sections. When 
the whole thing has been secured, she can, by gripping 
the rods ir* turn by the longs, and giving each one a 
half turn* unlock the inner rod from the stud C\ when 
the cabinet, or such sections as she desires, may be 
pushed up, and by the insertion of the two qteel stays 
in her possession kept up in position to enable her 
to gel out of the cabinet (see Fig. 3)* Then, of course* 
the plaving of the violin or other manifestations is 
quite simple. 

In exposing this particular seance the writer |kjsl- 
lively asserts that all spiritualistic manifestations 
with which he is acquainted (and they are many) 
are the result of trickery* 


-HOWS HOW THE Fm ID Al’RKARS. A ANO H ARE THE THREADS. 


5* SHOWS THE? JOIST {u— 11} AT ONE END, WIUCH IS HIDDEN BV THE 
TrtREADS UP THE faCRlftv. 


6, A TO C IS THE SOLID TART OF THE HOD, AND C IS THE 5 TU C t> 
TURNS OS. 


Stamp Decoration as a Fine Art* 



W HAT are probably the most elaborate examples 
of decorative work ever carried out en¬ 
tirely with postages tamps are shown in the accom¬ 
panying photograph. As will he seen, an entire 
bedroom suite is 
most tastefully orna¬ 
mented with jiostage- 
stampv—all of them, 
by the way, being 
those of the United 
States -and the whole 
of the work has l)etii 
done by one man, 

M r* l<"o b e r t li* 

Blanket], of Philadel¬ 
phia. lie commenced 
it when only fifteen 
years of age, and it 
was several years 
before it was com¬ 
pleted. The suite, 
which includes a full- 
size double bedstead, 
is ornamented with a 
great variety of 
pleasing designs, the 
chief charm of which 
-—their colour — is, 
of course, not realized 
in our reproduction. 

I11 decorating the bed 
alone more than 
for tv - six thousand 


pieces of stamps were used, and the time taken 
in collecting the slumps, which were the cleanest 
picked from more than four hundred thousand, was 
over four vears* 


ALL THE DECORATION IN THIS ROOM IS DONE WITH POSTAGE-STAMPS, 
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The Queerest Insect on 
Earth. 

BY D. W. O. FAGAN. 


A S an instance of what Mother Nature can do, in 
freakish mood, to puzzle the wits of the Nature 
student, it would be hard to find a creature presenting ' 
more curious features than the pepe-aweto. Idardly 4 
surpassed in wonder, even by the platypus, Hipealis 
virescens (the pepe-aweto of the Maoris) sets us a 
problem in biology absolutely confounding jn its 
paradoxical contradiction. But it is as a link between 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms that this caterpillar- 
vegetable owes its chief and absorbing interest. ; 

Let the reader imagine a sleek, white cateipillar, 
varying in length from three to four and a half inches, 
and a full half-inch in diameter. Add a healthy, 
green plant-stem that sprouts vigorously from the 
creature’s neck, and one has a good picture of the 
pepe-aweto’s appearance at an early stage of its 
existence. Is it insect or vegetable ? He would be a 
bold layman who should pronounce offhand. But let 
us follow this queer creature from its commencement. 

At the outset there is nothing that distinguishes the - 
pepe-aweto from other large caterpillars of the same 
family. Larva of the big purm-moth, it is hatched, 
one of a numerous family of brother and sister eggfc, 
beneath the smooth bark of the puriri tree, and 
immediately after hatching proceeds to eat its way 
into the soft sap-wood of the tree, forming a deep, 
longitudinal tunnel beneath the bark. At the end of 
its tunnel, which often measures two feet in length, it 
scoops a cavity to form quite a sizable chamber. 

Here, secure from attack by insect-eating birds and 
marauding bush-rats, in the proper sequence of events 
it should be content to await the chrysalis stage, to 
emerge finally in all the glory of a wide-winged, 
silver-grey moth. But at about the end of the sixth 
week there comes a change. A spirit of discontent 
comes o'er the scene of our caterpillar’s life. What 
strange instinct is it that, singling one from out a 
numerous progeny, stirs in the insect’s blood ? What 
whispers to it of the wider world beyond its tunnel 
walls ? What call of the Wanderlust urges revolt ? 

What counsels it at this period to throw aside destiny 
and embark on a career of adventure on its own account? 

For this is exactly what happens. Bidding farewell to 
stay-at-home brothers and sisters, our caterpillar creeps 
from its snug quarters, crawls down the tree-trunk, 
and away across the forest floor to see the world. 

Thus far it has been all plain sailing. The creature’s 
life has been open to the observer. When next we come 
across it, how¬ 
ever, our cater¬ 
pillar, we find, 
has struck up 
an acquaint¬ 
ance with a 
mauvais $ujet 
in the shape 

of a vegetable THE Queerest insect on earth—a link between 
fungus - spore. THE ANIMAL AND vegetable kingdoms. 


The undesirable has been literally 
picked up, for it is whilst burrowdng 
in the mould of the dark places of 
the forest that the spore lodges on 
the caterpillar’s neck, and, clamping 
itself firmly with hook-like tentacles 
between the head and the first ring- 
like fold of the body, refuses to be 
got rid of. 

The fungus-spore—classified scien¬ 
tifically as Sphccria Robrrtsii —loses 
no time, but, germinating where it 
has lodged, pushes its roots into 
the body of its host, and at the 
same time sends forth a stem at 
right angles to the insect’s neck. 

At the commencement of this 
sort of partnership existence, and 
until the plant-stem attains to a 
height of two or three inches, the 
presence of its parasitic guest 
apparently causes the caterpillar 
little inconvenience, and on dis 
turbing the soil around the tree- 
roots it may be found moving 
freely among the loose humus, 
bearing the budding plant-stem on 
its back. The respite is short, 
however. The young plant grows 
apace, and the caterpillar, giving 
up the battle, performs its own 
obsequies, burying itself to the 
depth of two or three inches at the 
root of a tree. 

From fhrr time forth its body 
becomes an animal tuber to a 
vegetab|e growth. The plant de¬ 
velops with 'a quite malign vitality, 
and, penetrating the soil above the 
insect’s body, stands up to a height 
of ten* or twelve inches above the 
ground. The mature plant, which 
resembles a diminutive bulrush, 
consists solely of a single stem, 
fleshy and of a pale green colour, 
without leaves, and capped by the 
brown felt-like head so familiar in 
bulrushes. 

On ripening, the head, or seed- 
pod, bursts open, scattering a host 
of fresh fungus-spores, to be again 
picked up by next season’s genera¬ 
tion of caterpillars. The bursting 
of the pod marks the end. Plant 
and tuber both die, becoming dry 
and hard, with only a slight dimi¬ 
nution of living size, and our original 
caterpillar has become wood. 

During the process of growth the 
fine rootlets of the plant have 
interpenetrated the caterpillar’s 
body, exactly filling it in every par¬ 
ticular, and, with no alteration of 
shape in the slightest degree, have 
substituted a vegetable for an animal 
substance. So delicately has this 
process been carried out that no 
structural change is observable. On 
cross-section under the microscope 
the alimentary canal and other 
organs of the caterpillar’s body are 
shown with no trace of displace¬ 
ment whatsoever. 
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Egg-Shell Carving. 

BY GEORGE W. WIGGLES WORTH 




OQME years ago you published some photographs 
of eggs carved by native cra f tsmeo, and these 
coming into the hands of a client of mine, Mr. 
Walter Fisher, a marble mason * 
he conceived the idea of improv¬ 
ing on them, and so purchased 
an emu egg. The peculiarity of 
this shell is that, all hough com¬ 
paratively very thin and hard, the 
outer colour is dark green; but as 
this is carved into it gradually 
goes lighter, passing through all the 
various rkgrees of shade to a very 


In No. 3 note the hunter on the bank—whose 
horse is feeding on the rich grass in the distance— 
stalking the emu, who* quite unsuspectingly, is 
drinking at the lake. Also his 
companion riding at full speed 
(No. 2 and No. i) to intercept 
the fleeing kangaroos with their 
pair of young ones (No. i and 
No* 4), and observe the sur¬ 
prised look of the young one in 
No. 4. 

'Hie entire egg is very artisti¬ 
cally finished and exceedingly well 


.so. 2. 


pale sea-green, then to pure white, 
and finally to a rich sky blue. 

On the four sections you will 
note the remarkable effect which 
has been produced, although the 
four photographs very inadequately 
convey the natural rendering of the 
colours, as In not the smallest 
instance Inis any colouring matter 
been used. 

The lake and sky are a rich blue, 
the latter being dotted with white, 
fleecy clouds, while the distant hills 
(No. i) t of a faint whily blue, are 
very effective against the grass in 
the mid-distance 

□ 1Q1 
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NO. 3. 
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executed* especially when one re* 
members that the shell is remark¬ 
ably hard, and at the same time 
very thin—probably not one thirty- 
second of an inch thick—and that 
the colour, once cut through, 
cannot be replaced, to say nothing 
of the constant danger of piercing 
through the shell -and thereby spoil¬ 
ing the whole work, 

11 le size of the egg may be 
judged by the ordinary-sized egg- 
cup on which it stands, while it 
may be added that the whole of 
the work was done with a fine 
Origiftfrbrel-tnrfion’s chisel. 
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An Ancient Code of Health. 


BY M. E. LEE-JULIAN. 


1 




V FEW years ago a little book was sold in a Paris 
/\ auction-room which realized sixteen thousand 
francs. The book itself, " The Aphorisms of tire 
School of Salerno/ 1 is not at all scarce, but this was 
the rare Elzevir edition, hence the very high price 
which it fetched. 

This remarkable work is interest¬ 
ing as a memento of the hygiene 
and medicine of the Middle Ages. 

It was composed in the Medical 
College of Salerno, which has existed 
since the time of Charlemagne. 'Hie 
college then formed part of the Bene¬ 
dictine convent of that town, and 
in succeeding years it attained a 
certain celebrity. It received official 
statutes from King Robert of Sicily, 
and no one could practise medicine 
or assume the title of doctor without 
the approval of the professors of 
Salerno. The college—or school, as 
it was then called—was regarded as 
the model for all the Universities 
of the period, and its doctrines, 
founded on the precepts of Galen, 
were everywhere recognized. It is 
still known because of its famous 
Cotie of Health, which was compiled 
by the greatest doctors of the day, 
and which w-as for centuries the 
chief authority on things medical all over Europe. 

The first line of this curious code is a dedication 
to “ Angloru Regi/ 1 from which certain writers infer 
that it was compiled for one of the kings of England, 
after a consultation with the learned professors on the 
subject of the Royal health. It is not known which 
king is meant. Some give the date as about 1066. and 
suppose it refers to Edward the Confessor, The 
surmise may be correct, as Edward's delicate state of 
health was the despair of his physicians for some time 
before lie died* Others give it a later dale, and say 
it was drawn up for Robert of Normandy, eldest son 
of William the Conqueror, who was 
wounded in the Crusades during the 
Siege of Jerusalem. On his way 
back the Prince stopped at Salerno 
to consult the physicians there i he 
recovered his health, and had so 
much confidence in the skill of his 
doctors that he desired them to 
compose him a set of rules to enable 
him, as far as possible, to avert the 
different diseases to which the human 
body is exposed. 

The result was a collective Latin 
poem embodying most of the medical 
science which was at that time 
known* It was written by the most 
noted professors of the school, pro¬ 
bably about the year 11 oo. The names 
of the authors are unknown, though 
it has been attributed to several of 
the doctqrs in succession \ among 
others, Novoforo, Amauld de Vil* 
leneuve, and more particularly to 
jean de Milan. Originally the poem 
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consisted of a little over three hundred lines, but they 
have been added to for purposes of explanation or 
contradiction, till at the present time they exceed 
three thousand. 

These Aphorisms were to a certain extent the germ 
of all the medical faculties of 
Europe. A large number of them 
are in clever couplets, easy to re¬ 
member, and each containing some 
wise precept* Some of them are 
not without charm and are singu¬ 
larly quaint. Many, especially those 
which refer to health, have passed 
into proverbs, and are still in daily 
use amongst us; while others, with 
the progress of science, have fallen 
into disrepute* They treat of food 
and drink, sleep and exercise, and 
give rigorous instructions as to the 
importance qf blood-letting. 

The work is divided into nine 
parts, but only the first and second 
are of interest. The first deals with 
hygiene, and from it most of our 
quotations are taken* The second 
teaches the value and uses of herbs 
in medicine, and is still an authority 
on that subject. As for the others, 
they have had their day, and are 
seldom referred to or quoted. 

The |M>em commences with the dedication to the 
King. This is immediately followed by a few general 
directions in order to gain and retain health :— 

41 Avoid all anxiety* Never be angry. Eat little. 
Take exercise after meals. Never sleep in the 
daytime.” 

General rules are also given regarding hygiene; in 
the first place according to the seasons, then month 
by month* According to the doctrine of the School 
of Salerno, and which was practised by its professors 
“ Spring is the moment for exercise and the moderate 
enjoyment of pleasure, and especially for bleeding* 

“ In summer food and baths 
should be cold, and sobriety should 
be practised in all things. 

4 * In autumn wine should be drunk 
in large quantities, to counteract the 
effects of fruit, which otherwise 
might produce painful maladies* 

“ Winter is the season for the 
pleasures of the table. Salt meats 
should be eaten, for they incite a 
craving for cold drinks, which are 
beneficial for the health. Tonics also 
should be used in winter/ 1 

The early doctors, like the modem 
ones, set great store on personal 
cleanliness, which the professors of 
Salerno considered an absolute 
necessity. 

Wash the hands before eating* 
Wash them also on leaving the table. 
Only by doing so can one retain 
health. 


On 51 Frequent washings of the eyes 
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The question of food is minutely examined ; the 
different kinds are passed in review, from bread to 
stone-fruit and nuts. In one part we read that nuts 
are not considered to be good for the stomach, though 
in another part we are told that bitter almonds aid 
digestion. The ancient custom of taking 
wine with peaches, and nuts with raisins, 
is referred to in the code* The doctors 
prescribe the flesh of young animals, 
but in the case of fish it is quite the con¬ 
trary ; fishes should be old* or, at any 
rate, they should have readied maturity, 
otherwise they are bad for the health. 

Numberless are the rules against excess 
in eating. Evidently the doctors were of 
the cpinion of Galen, that it is not best 
to satisfy the appetite. 

“ Always leave the table hungry. 

4i If you would live long, put a check on all 
gluttony. 

“ In order to enjoy life, set bounds to the appetite. 

41 To have a tranquil night, eat a light dinner. 

** After an egg drink a cup of wine* 

" Wine soup satisfies 1 lunger and brightens lhe 

■ _ it 

view, 

The well-known distich— 

After luncheon sU awhile, 

After dinner walk n mile, 

is among the precepts of the School of Salerno* Sn 
also is the one advocating the use of 
apples— 

Kar an apple going [3 bed, 

And insikc ibe doctors beg Their bread. 

After the food come the drinks, 
and we have the qualities and effects 
of certain among them :— 

“ It is bad to drink cider and 
hydromel in June, for then they go 
to the head and render one stupid* 1 
The beer of the period made from 
oats is also said to have the same 
effect. The learned doctors agree 
with St* Timothy in the matter of 
drinking wine :— 

*' Wine maketh glad the heart/ 1 
In certain cases, however, water is 
best. 

11 If the voice be hoarse, drink the 
wine the ducks drink/' 

Hut the most appalling thing is the incessant 
practice of blood-letting which the doctors prescribe, 
This most ancient, and at one time most popular, of 
medical operations was regarded as a remedy for every 
ailment. Though for many years it lias fallen into 
disuse, the medical journals of America tell us that 
it is again to be considered a sovereign dement in 
therapeutics, fie that as it may, on hygienic and pre¬ 
ventive principles the lancet was held in high esteem by 
the professors of Salerno, who considered that :— 

“ It makes sad people joyous and calms irritable 
ones/ 1 

Certainly they attached great im¬ 
portance to it, and in the code give 
particular instructions as to how and 
when it should be practised. Fortu¬ 
nately they varied the times and 
seasons* 

41 In February the thumb should 
be bled. In April, the foot. It is 
unimportant where in May. In 


September bleed the arm. In December, the veins 
of the forehead/ 1 

In addition to these special rules, at certain j>erioda 
the neck* the throat, the ankle, and the jugular vein 
all had to be operated upon* The procession of victims 
on a consulting day must have been a 
curious spectacle ! 

The injunctions as to walking exercise 
are very precise :— 

“In the morning mount the hills. At 
midday walk in the woods, and in the 
evening on the banks of the river. 11 

Among the precepts we find the cele¬ 
brated lines regarding the time necessarv 
for sleep :— 

Si* hours* irfreshiiitf sleep suffice for anyone, 
Seven hours the ]aiy take, eight hours nr* good 
for none* 

Curiously, however, these lines are followed by others 
which permit any amount of sleep, provided it is net 
on the stomach or on the back; and even go so far 
as 10 denounce the cruelty of waking people who are 
sleeping soundly l 

The precepts of the learned doctors regarding the 
care of the sight are not sufficiently well known, 
and are worthy of the greatest consideration:— 

If you would preserve your eyes you should often let them see 

QcprsLrttumof running water and the green of grass and tree. 

Lhe things you look upon, and, to improve the sight. 

In ihr morning scan the tree-tops and the 
bro.*ks in fading light. 

As a book the Aphorisms had an 
enormous circulation. The number 
of editions through which it passed 
proves its celebrity through the 
whole of the Middle Ages. Two 
hundred and forty editions were 
published between 1474 and 1S46, 
and many earlier MSS. of the work 
are still in existence* Summed up in 
a few words, the secret of health of the 
School of Salerno is almost entirely 
contained in one of its precepts s— 
“Eat and drink little. Abstain 
from all kinds of excess, and be bled 
frequently/ 1 

Not so very different* except in 
the last clause, from the secret of 
health of the present day* 

Of course, the poem gives remedies for certain 
maladies, and among them herbs and simples take a 
prominent place* The syrup of pine trees is indicated, 
as Norwegian tar now' is with us, for consumption and 
affect ions of the chest* A mixture of wine and a certain 
form of alcohol is supposed to cure sea-sickness, and a 
decoction of nettles is said to be sovereign against the 
bite of serjients* As a rule, however, with the march 
of modern science, the remedies found in the wotk 
are not so valuable as the precepts themselves* Terse 
and laconic as they are, they are just as applicable 
and expressive now as when they 
were written nearly a thousand years 
ago- 

The quaint engravings which illus¬ 
trate this paper are copied, with the 
kind permission of the Conservateur 
of the Bibliotheque Mazarine, Paris, 
front a very rare edition of the famous 
code, which is carefully preserved in 
that celebrated library. 
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PERPLEXITIES. 

"With Some Easy* Puzzles for Beginners. By Henry E. Dudeney 


117. —REAPING THE CORN. 

A farmer had a square cornfield. The corn was all 
ripe for reaping, and, as he was short of men, it was 
arranged that he and his son should share the work 
between them. The farmer first cut one rod wide all 
round the square, thus leaving a smaller square of 
standing corn in the middle of the field. “ Now,” he 
said to his son, ” I have cut my half of the field, and 
you can do your share.” The son was not quite satis¬ 
fied as to the proposed division of labour, and as the 
village schoolmaster happened to be passing he appealed 
to that person to decide the matter. He found the 
farmer was quite correct, provided there was no 
dispute as to the size of the field, and on this point 
they were agreed. Can you tell the area of the field r 
as that ingenious schoolmaster succeeded in doing ? 

118. —THE SIX SHEEP-PENS. 

Here is a new little puzzle with matches. It will 
be seen in the illustration that thirteen matches, 

representing a 
farmer’s 
hurdles, have 
been so placed 
that they, 
enclose six 
sheep-pens all 
of the same 

size. Now, one of these hurdles was stolen, and the 
farmer wanted still to enclose six pens of equal size 
with the remaining twelve. How was he to do it ? 
All the twelve matches must be fairly used, and there 
must be no duplicated matches or loose ends. 

119.—THE JUNIOR CLERKS’ PUZZLE. 

Two youths, bearing the pleasant names of Moggs 
and Snoggs, were employed as junior clerks by a mer^ 
chant in Mincing Lane. They were both engaged at 
the same salary, i>., commencing at the rate of fifty 
pounds a year, payable half-yearly 7 . Moggs had a 
yearly rise of five pounds, and Snoggs was given the 
same, only he asked, for reasons that do not concern 
our puzzle, that he might take his rise at two pounds 
ten shillings half-yearly, to which his employer had 
no objection. 

Now we come to the real point of the puzzle. Moggs 
put regularly into the Post Office Savings Bank a 
certain proportion of his salary*, while Snoggs saved 
twice as great a proportion of his, and at the end of 
five years they had together saved two hundred and 
sixty-eight pounds fifteen shillings. How much had 
each saved ? The question of interest can be ignored. 
We can see some innocent readers smiling at the 
childish simplicity of this little poser and “ doing it 
in the head.” But ” wait and see.” 



122.—A WORD SQUARE. 

The five concealed words in the following verse 
form a word square :— 

“ ’Tis in the park we sometimes meet, 

Where she, a fourth . is often found. 

When turning third , myself to greet, 

She scorns the fifth of those around. 

My second is the name she bears, 

And at her throat a first she wears. 


Solutions to Last Montk's Puzzles. 




109.—A CUT- 
TING-OIX 
PUZZLE. 

The iilustratidn 
shows how to cut 
the four pieces 
and form with 
them a square. 


no.—A NEW 
MATCH 
MYSTERY. 

If you form the three heaj>s (and are therefore the 
second to draw), any one of the following thirteen 
groupings will give you a win, if you play correctly : 
1 5, 14, 1 ; i5> *3» 2 ; r2, 3 ; 15, 11, 4 ; 15, 10, 5 ; 

1 St 9 * 6 ; x s» 7 ; 14, 1 3t 3; m, n, 5; ! 4 , 9.7; > 3 * 

n, 6 ; 13, 10, 7 ; 12, 11, 7. But we have not space 
to give all the minor grouj>s that the player must 
(and can) sucres- A 

sively secure in 
order to ensure 
his winning. / 

hi.— THE * - 9 . 

TWELVE / ' 

MINCE-PIES. 

If you ignore 
the four black 1 »ies 
in our illustration,, / 

the remaining / 

twelve are in ;/ 

their or iginal 
positions. N ow ^ ^ 

remove the four 
detached - pies to 
the places occupied 
by the black ones, 
and you wall have 
your seven straight rows of four, as shown by the 
dotted lines. 


120.—A CHARADE. 

I struck my first without any feeling of anger, and 
in consequence my first gradually became my second. 
Had the result been otherw ise I could not have declared 
that my first was my whole . 

121.—THE MOUSE AND THE CORN. 

I plucked nine ears of corn and threw them aside 
into a box. A mouse found out this little store and 
visited it daily ; but, curious to relate, although it 
brought three ears out of the box each day, it took 
nine days to remove all the corn. How was this ? 


112.—Arrange the three matches as shown in the 
illustration, and stand the 
box on end in the centre. 

113. —Of course, the 
box cost a farthing. 

114. —BETRAY ALand 
"•****.,<*, PARISHIONERS. 

" 115.—STEAM, MATES, 

TEAMS, TAMES, MEATS. 
116.—The top row must 
be one of the four follovrir.g numbers : 192, 219, 273, 

3 ”- 















CURIOSITIES. 

[ IVe shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section , and to pay for such as an accepted .] 



them to remain, realizing to the full their 
value from a financial point of view. Two 
shillings is charged for permission to photo¬ 
graph them, and doubtless many people 
attend service here on Sundays, especially 
in the summer, partly in order that they may 
see so strange a sight.—-Mr. A. W# Cutler, 
Rose Hill Mouse, Worcester. 


A ‘LIME" TREE. 


W ITH a temperature of nodeg. in the 
shade, the tree shown in the photo¬ 
graph reproduced below seems strangely at 


A CLEVER ILLUSION, 

ERE is what I think you will consider a success¬ 
ful attempt at fake photography. The subject 
is a model of the steamer Juno, and is constructed 
from paper, cardboard, wire, pins, and thread. The 
length is about twenty inches. The model was placed 
on a polished table, which gave a reflection like water. 
The hills in the background were sketched on brown 
paper, and the sky consists of a white sheet behind 
the hills. To a casual observer the appearance is 
that of the real steamer at sea,—Mr. A. G. Houstoim, 
n, Cambridge Drive, Glasgow. 

TREES IN A CHURCH. 

T HE very unusual sight of two trees growing 
Enside a church is to be seen at the Parish 
Church at Ross, Herefordshire* The vicar has allow ed 




variance with Nature’s ways. Not only the [tree 
but the ground surrounding it was covered with a 
white powder resembling snow. The tree stood near 
a power-house, where the steam from the boiler en- 
veioped it, The lime in the vapour remained on the 
branches in a line powdery substancef thus giving a 
winter aspect to the spot.— Mr, L. M. Edholm, 4,624, 
Fijjuero;! Stmfl, |^Cf¥| Cal., U.S.A. 
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ARE THEY THE OLDEST TRIPLETS ? 

I HAVE been advised by my doctor to send you 
the accompanying photograph* as he thinks it 
would prove of interest to many of your readers. 
It shows my two brothers and myself* who, having 
been born on August 25th* 1853* believe ourselves to 
be the oldest triplets living in England, When we 
were about four months old my mother was requested 
to attend at Buckingham Palace to receive the Queen’s 
Bounty* and I still possess the invitation.—Miss E. 
Day* 36* Wharf Road, Latimer Road* North Ken¬ 
sington* 



'MIELPI PM FALLING!” 

I ’'I 1 E figure of a man apparently falling from the 
eaves of a building to which he clings by both 
hands is the novel advertising scheme of an American 
firm. The figure is lifc-sbe* painted in natural colours, 
and, although really of metal, is so embossed as to 
stand out in relief, and to appear to be the body of 
a man struggling in distress, lie carries an advertis¬ 
ing placard, from which it may be inferred that he is 
a sandwich-man who has fallen off the roofs on which 
he was strolling,—Mr, Charlton Lawrence Edholm* 
4*624* Figueroa Street, Los Angeles, Cal., U.S.A, 


H TELL-TALES ” ON THE RAILWAY. 


T HE accompanying snap-shot was taken thirty- 
two miles from Nelson, the metropolis of the 



KoolenaySj R.C., on what is called here the Boundary 
Line, CP. Railway, Hie tall post, which resembles a 
signal 011 a large scale, and with loose pieces of ro[>e 
hanging from the extended arm over the track, is 
called a tell-tale,” and serves to warn trainmen* 
who run along the roofs of the big freight cars on 
their journeys of brake inspection, that a tunnel is 
close by. The rope-ends strike them harmlessly on 
the head* and allow them time to seek shelter between 
the cars before the train rushes into the tunnel. These 
** tell-tales ” are placed at each end of ihe tunnels 
throughout British Columbia wherever the railway 
extends*—Mr, Charles Campion* Nelson, British 
Columbia* 


A LINK WITH THE PAST. 



T HIS very interesting link between the Sedan 
chair and the hansom cab is now in the museum 
at Bury St, Edmunds. It is an old Sedan chair which 
has been placed on wheels, and was actually used up 
to a few years ago by an old lady of that town for 
going to parties 
and so forth. 

Such chairs on 
wheels (called 
brouettes) were | 

I11 use in France 
during ihe later 
years of the 
eighteenth cen¬ 
tury.— Mr, C. 

Van Noorden, 

35, Lincoln’s 
Inn Field'i.W.C. 


THE MISSING WORD* 


L AST month we published a verse in which half- 
a-dozen words were left blank, each of these 
words being composed of the same six letters. Hie 
missing word in the hirst line is TINSEL, and from 

,his,1 11^WlW! 
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"IT IS, IN MY OPINION, THE END OF THE WORLD.” 
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THE POISON 

BELT. 

By A. CONAN DOYLE. 

Illustrated by Harry Rountree. 


Being an account of another amazing 
adventure of Professor George E. Challenger. 
Lord John Roxton, Professor Summerlee, and 
Mr. E. D. Malone, the discoverers of “The 

Lost World." 


CHAPTER I. 

' THE BLURRING OF THE LINES.” 

T is imperative that now at 
once, while these stupendous 
events are still clear in my 
mind, I should set them down 
with that exactness of detail 
which time may blur. But 
even as I do so, I am over¬ 
whelmed by the wonder of the fact that it 
should be our little group of the “ Lost 
World ” — Professor Challenger, Professor 
Summerlee, Lord John Roxton, and myself 
—who have passed through this amazing 
experience. 

When, some years ago, I chronicled in the 
Vol. xlv.— 26 . 


Daily Gazette our epoch-making journey in 
South America, I little thought that it should 
ever fall to my lot to tell an even stranger 
personal experience, one which is unique in 
all human annals, and must stand out in the 
records of history as a great peak among 
the humble foothills which surround it. 
The event itself will always be marvellous, 
but the circumstances that we four were 
together at the time of this extraordinary 
episode came about in a most natural and, 
indeed, inevitable fashion. I will explain the 
events which led up to it as shortly and as 
clearly as I can, though I am well aware that 
the fuller the detail upon such a subject 
the more welcome i%, will b§ to the reader. 
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It was upon Friday, the twenty-seventh of 
August—a date for ever memorable in the 
history of the world—that I went down to 
the office of my paper and asked for three 
days’ leave of absence from Mr. McArdle, 
who still presided over our news department. 
The good old Scotchman shook his head, 
scratched his dwindling fringe of ruddy fluff, 
and finally put his reluctance into words. 

“ I was thinking, Mr. Malone, that we could 
employ you to advantage these days. I was 
thinking there was a story that you are the 
only man that could handle.” 

“ I am sorry,” said I. “ Of course, if I am 
needed, there is an end of the matter. But 
the engagement was important and intimate. 
If I could be spared-” 

“ Well, I don’t see that you can.” 

It was bitterly disappointing, but I had to 
put the best face I could upon it. After all, 
it was my own fault, for I should have known 
by this time that a journalist has no right to 
make plans of his own. 

“ Then I’ll think no more of it,” said I, 
with as much cheerfulness as I could 
assume. “ What was it that you wanted 
me to do ? ” 

“ Well, it was just to interview that deevil 
of a man down at Rotherfield.” 

“ You don’t mean Professor Challenger ? ” 

“ Aye, it’s just him that I do mean. He 
ran young Alec Simpson, of the Courier, a mile 
down the high road last week by the collar 
of his coat and the slack of his breeches. 
You’ll have read of it, likely, in the police 
report. Our boys would as soon interview 
a loose alligator in the Zoo. But you could 
do it, I’m thinking — an old friend like 
you.” 

“ Why,” said I, greatly relieved, “ this 
makes it all easy. It so happens that it was 
to visit Professor Challenger at Rotherfield 
that I was asking for leave of absence. The 
fact is, that it is the anniversary of our main 
adventure on the plateau three years ago, 
and he has asked our whole party down 
to his house to see him and celebrate the 
occasion.” 

“ Capital! ” cried McArdle, rubbing his 
hands and beaming through his glasses. 
“ Then you will be able to get his opeenions 
out of him. In any other man I would say 
it was all moonshine, but the fellow has made 
good once, and who knows but he may 
again ! ” 

“ Get what out of him ? ” I asked. “ What 
has he been doing ? ” 

“ Haven’t you seen his letter on * Scientific 
Possibeelities ’ in to-day’s Times 7 ” 


“ No.” 

McArdle dived down and picked a copy 
from the floor. 

“ Read it aloud,” said he, indicating a 
column with his finger. “ I’d be glad to 
hear it again, for I am not sure now that I 
have the man’s meaning clear in my head.” 

This was the letter which I read to the 
news editor of the Gazette :— 

“ SCIENTIFIC POSSIBILITIES. 

“ Sir, —I have read with amusement, not 
wholly unmixed with some less complimentary 
emotion, the complacent and wholly fatuous 
letter of James Wilson MacPhail, which has 
lately appeared in your columns upon the 
subject of the blurring of Frauenhofer’s lines 
in the spectra both of the planets and of the 
fixed stars. He dismisses the matter as of 
no significance. To a wider intelligence it 
may well seem of very great possible import¬ 
ance—so great as to involve the ultimate 
welfare of every man, womap, and child upon 
this planet. I can hardly hope, by the use 
of scientific language, to convey any sense 
of my meaning to those ineffectual people 
who gather their ideas from the columns of 
a daily newspaper. I will endeavour, there¬ 
fore, to condescend to their limitations, and 
to indicate the situation by the use of a homely 
analogy which will be within the limits of 
the intelligence of your readers.” 

“ Man, he’s a wonder—a living wonder ! ” 
said McArdle, shaking his head reflectively. 
“ He’d put up the feathers of a sucking-dove 
and set up a riot in a Quakers’ meeting. 
No wonder he has made London too hot for 
him. Well, let’s have the analogy.” 

“ We will suppose,” I read, “ that a small 
bundle of connected corks was launched 
in a sluggish current upon a voyage across 
the Atlantic. The corks drift slowly on from 
day to day with the same conditions all 
round them. If the corks were sentient wc 
could imagine that they would consider these 
conditions to be permanent and assured. 
But we, with our superior knowledge, know 
that many things might happen to surprise 
the corks. They might possibly float up 
against a ship, or a sleeping whale, or become 
tangled in seaweed. In any case, their 
voyage would probably end by their being 
thrown up on the rocky coast of Labrador. 
But what could they know of all this while 
they drifted so gently day by day in what they 
thought was a limitless and homogeneous 
ocean ? 

“ Your readers will possibly comprehend 
that the Atlantic, in this parable, stands for 
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the little and obscure planetary 
system to which we belong. A third- 
rate sun, with its ragtag and bobtail 
of insignificant satellites, we float 
under the same daily conditions 
towards some unknown end, some 
squalid catastrophe which will over¬ 
whelm us at the ultimate confines of 


** HE RAN YOUNG Al-EC SIMPSON, OF THE 
MILK DOWN THE ROAD.'* 

the mighty ocean of ether through which we 

drift, and that the bunch of corks represents 

u lyn 1 1 . L'j uy 

o 


space, where we are swept over an 
etheric Niagara, or dashed upon 
some unthinkable Labrador, I see 
no room here for the shallow and ignorant 
optimism of youi correspondent, Mr, James 
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Wilson MacPhail, but many reasons why we 
should watch with a very close and interested 
attention every indication of change in those 
cosmic surroundings upon which our own 
ultimate fate may depend.” 

“ Man, he’d have made a grand meenister,” 
said McArdle. “ It just booms like an organ. 
Let’s get down to what it is that’s troubling 
him.” 

“ The general blurring and shifting of 
Frauenhofer’s lines of the spectrum point, 
in my opinion, to a widespread cosmic change 
of a subtle and singular character. Light 
from a'planet is the reflected light of the sun. 
Light from a star is a self-produced light. 
But the spectra both from planets and stars 
have, in this instance, all undergone the same 
change. Is it, then, a change in those planets 
and stars ? To me such an idea is incon¬ 
ceivable. What common change could simul¬ 
taneously come upon them all ? Is it a 
change in our own atmosphere ? It is possible, 
but in the highest degree improbable, since 
we see no signs of it around us. What, then, 
is the third possibility ? That it may be 
a change in the conducting medium, in that 
infinitely fine ether which extends from star 
to star and pervades the whole universe. 
Deep in that ocean we are floating upon a 
slow current. Might that current not drift 
us into belts of ether which are novel and have 
properties of which we have never conceived ? 
There is a change somewhere. This cosmic 
disturbance of the spectrum proves it. It 
may be a good change. It may be an evil 
one. It may be a neutral one. We do not 
know. Shallow observers may treat the 
matter as one which can be disregarded, but 
the deeper intelligence of the true philosopher 
will understand that the possibilities of the 
universe are incalculable and that the wisest 
man is he who holds himself ready for the 
unexpected. To take an obvious example, 
who would undertake to say that the mys¬ 
terious and universal outbreak of illness 
which is recorded in your columns this very 
morning as having broken out among the 
indigenous races of Sumatra has no connec¬ 
tion with some cosmic chajnge to which they 
may respond more quickly than the more 
complex peoples of Europe ? I throw out 
the idea for what it is worth. To assert it is, 
in the present stage, as unprofitable as to 
deny it, but it is an unimaginative nujnskull 
who is too dense to perceive that it is well 
within the bounds of scientific possibility.— 
Yours faithfully, 

“ George Edward Challenger. 

“ The Briars, Rotherfield.” 


“ It’s a fine, steemulating letter,” said 
McArdle, thoughtfully, fitting a cigarette into 
the long glass tube which he used as a holder. 
“ What’s your opeenion of it, Mr. Malone ? ” 

I had to confess my total and humiliating 
ignorance of the subject at issue. What, for 
example, were Frauenhofer’s lines ? McArdle 
had just been studying the matter with the 
aid of our tame scientist at the office, and he 
picked from his desk two of those many- 
coloured spectral bands which bear a general 
resemblance to the hat-ribbons of some young 
and ambitious cricket club. He pointed out 
to me that there were certain black lines 
which formed cross-bars upon the series of 
brilliant colours extending from the red at¬ 
one end, through gradations of orange, yellow, 
green, blue, and indigo, to the violet at the 
other. 

“ Those dark bands are Frauenhofer’s lines,” 
said he. “ The colours are just light itself. 
Every light, if you can split it up with a prism, 
gives the same colours. They tell us nothing. 
It is the lines that count, because they vary 
according to what it may be that produces 
the light. It is these lines that have been 
blurred instead of clear this last week, and 
all the astronomers have .been quarrelling 
over the reason. Here’s a photograph of the 
blurred lines for our issue to-morrow. The 
public have taken no interest in the matter 
up to now, but this letter of Challenger’s in the 
Times will make them wake up, I’m thinking.” 

“ And this about Sumatra ? ” 

“ Well, it’s a long cry from a blurred line 
in a spectrum to a sick nigger in Sumatra. 
And yet the chiel has shown us once before 
that he knows what he's talking about. 
There is some queer illness down yonder, 
and to-day there’s a cable just come in from 
Singapore that the lighthouses are all dark in 
the Straits of Sunda, and two ships on the 
beach in consequence. Anyhow, it’s good 
enough for you to interview Challenger upon. 
If you get anything definite, let us have a 
column by Monday.” 

I was coming out from the news editor’s 
room, turning over my new mission in my 
mind, when I heard my name called from the 
waiting-room below. It was a telegraph-boy 
with a wire which had been forwarded from 
my lodgings at Streatham. The message 
was from the very man we had been discussing, 
and ran thus :— 

“ Malone, 17, Hill Street, Streatham.— 
Bring oxygen.— Challenger.” 

“ Bring oxygen ! ” The Professor, as I 
remembered him, had an elephantine sense 
of humour ciSpUBIfel bf the most clumsy and 
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unwieldy gambollings. Was this one of those 
jokes which used to reduce him to uproarious 
laughter, when his eyes would disappear, 
and he was all gaping mouth and wagging 
beard, supremely indifferent to the gravity 
of all around him ? I turned the words over, 
but could make nothing even remotely jocose 
out of them. Then surely it was an order— 
though a very strange one. He was the last 
man in the world whose deliberate order 
I should care to disobey. Possibly some 

chemical experiment was afoot; possibly- 

Well, it was no business of mine to speculate 
upon why he wanted it. I must get it. 
There was nearly an hour before I should 
catch the train at Victoria. I took a taxi, and 
having ascertained the address from the tele¬ 
phone book, I made for the Oxygen Tube 
Supply Company in Oxford Street. 

As I alighted on the pavement at my 
destination, two youths emerged from the 
door of the establishment carrying an iron 
cylinder, which, with some trouble, they 
hoisted into a waiting motor-car. An elderly 
man was at their heels scolding and directing 
in a creaky, sardonic voice. He turned 
towards me. There was no mistaking those 
austere features and that goatee beard. It 
was my old cross-grained companion. Pro¬ 
fessor Summerlee. 

“ What! ” he cried. “ Have you had one 
of these preposterous telegrams for oxygen ? ” 

I exhibited it. 

“ Well, well! I have had one, too, and, 
as you see, very much against the grain, 
I have acted upon it. Our good friend is 
as exacting as ever. The need could not 
have been so urgent that he must desert the 
usual means of supply and encroach upon the 
time of those who are really busier than him¬ 
self. Why could he not order it direct ? ” 

I could only suggest that he probably needed 
it at once. 

“ Or thought he did, which is quite another 
matter. But it is superfluous now for you 
to purchase any, since I have this considerable 
supply.” 

“ Still, for some reason he seems to wish 
that I should bring some, too. It will be 
safer to do exactly what he tells me.” 

Accordingly, in spite of many grumbles 
and remonstrances from Summerlee, I ordered 
an additional tube, which was placed with the 
other in his motor-car, for he had offered me 
a lift to Victoria. 

I turned away to pay off my taxi, the 
driver of which was very cantankerous and 
abusive over his fare. As I came back to 
Professor Summerlee, he was having a furious 


altercation with the men who had carried 
down the oxygen, his little white goat’s beard 
jerking with indignation. One of the fellows 
called him, I remember, “asilly old bleached 
cockatoo,” which so enraged his chauffeur 
that he bounded out of his seat to take the 
part of his insulted master, and it was all we 
could do to prevent a riot in the street. 

These little things may seem trivial to 
relate, and passed as mere incidents at the 
time. It is only now, as I look back, that I 
see their relation to the whole story which 
I have to unfold. 

The chauffeur must, as it seemed to me, 
have been a novice or else have lost his nerve 
in this disturbance, for he drove vilely on the 
way to the station. Twice we nearly had 
collisions with other equally erratic vehicles, 
and I remember remarking to Summerlee 
that the standard of driving in London had 
very much declined. Once we brushed the 
very edge of a great crowd which was watching 
a fight at the comer of the Mall. The people, 
who were much excited, raised cries of anger 
at the clumsy driving, and one fellow sprang 
upon the step and waved a stick above our 
heads. I pushed him off, but we were glad 
when we had got clear of them and safe 
out of the park. These little events, coming 
one after the other, left me very jangled in 
my nerves, and I could see from my com¬ 
panion’s petulant manner that his own 
patience did not improve with the years. 

But our good humour was restored when 
we saw Lord John Roxton waiting for us upon 
the platform, his tall, thin figure clad in a 
yellow tweed shooting-suit. His keen face, 
with those unforgettable eyes, so fierce and yet 
so humorous, flushed with pleasure at the 
sight of us. His ruddy hair was shot with 
grey, and the furrows upon his brow had 
been cut a little deeper by Time’s chisel, but 
in all else he was the Lord John who had been 
our good comrade in the past. He roared 
with amusement when he saw the oxygen 
cylinders upon the porter’s trolly behind us. 

“ So you’ve got them, too ! ” he cried. 
“ Mine is in the van. Whatever can the old 
dear be after ? ” 

“ Have you seen his letter in the Times I ” 
I asked. 

“ What was it ? ” 

“ Stuff and nonsense ! ” said Summerlee, 
harshly. 

“ Well, it’s at the bottom of this oxygen 
business, or I am mistaken,” said I. 

“ Stuff and nonsense ! ” cried Summerlee 
again, with quite unnecessary violence. 

Wc MvMVMf&r smoker - 






and he had already lit the short and charred 
old briar pipe which seemed to singe the end 
of his long, aggressive nose. 

44 Friend Challenger is a clever man,” said 
he T with great vehemence. “ No one can 
deny it. It’s a fool that denies it. Look -at 
his hat. There’s a sixty-ounce brain inside 
it—a big engine, running smooth, and turning 
out clean work. Show me the engine-house 
and I’ll tell you the size of the engine. But 
he is a bom charlatan—you've heard me tell 


him so to his face—a born charlatan , with a 
kind of dramatic trick of jumping into the 
limelight. Things are quiet, so friend Chal¬ 
lenger sees a chance to set the public talking 
about him. You don't imagine that he 
seriously believes all this nonsense about 
a change in the ether and a danger to the 
human race ? Was ever such a cock-and- 
bull story in this life? ” 

He sat like an old white raven, croaking 
and shaking with sardonic laughter. 
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A wave of anger passed through me as 
I listened to Summerlee. It was disgraceful 
that he should speak thus of the leader who 
had been the source of all our fame and given 
us such an experience as no men have ever 
enjoyed. I had opened my mouth to utter 
some hot retort, when Lord John got before 
me. 

“ You had a scrap once before with old man 
Challenger,” said he, sternly, “ and you were 
down and out inside ten seconds. It seems 
to me, Professor Summerlee, he’s beyond 
your class, and the best you can do with him 
is to leave him alone.” 

“ Besides,” said I, “ he has been a good 
friend to every one of us. Whatever his 
faults may be, I don’t believe he ever speaks 
evil of his comrades behind their backs.” 

“ Well said, young fellah my lad,” said 
Lord John Roxton. Then, with a kindly 
smile, he slapped Professor Summerlee upon 
his shoulder. “ Come, Herr Professor, we’re 
not going to quarrel at this time of day. 
We’ve seen too much together. But keep off 
the grass when you get near Challenger, 
for this young fellah and I have a bit of a 
weakness for the old dear.” 

But Summerlee was in no humour for 
compromise. His face was screwed up in 
rigid disapproval, and thick curls of angry 
smoke rolled up from his pipe. 

“ As to you, Lord John Roxton,” he 
creaked, “ your opinion upon a matter of 
science is of as much value in my eyes as 
my views upon a new type of shot-gun 
would be in yours. I have my own judgment, 
sir, and I use it in my own way. Because it 
has misled me c /ice, is that any reason why 
I should accept without criticism anything, 
however far-fetched, which this man may 
care to put forward ? Are we to have a Pope 
of science, with infallible decrees laid down 
ex cathedra, and accepted without question 
by the faithful ? I tell you, sir, that I have 
a brain of my own, and that I should feel 
myself to be a snob and a slave if I did not 
use it. If it pleases you to believe this 
rigmarole about ether and Frauenhofer’s 
lines upon the spectrum, do so by all means, 
but do not ask one who is older and wiser 
than yourself to share in your folly. Is it 
not evident that if the ether were affected 
to the degree which he maintains, and if it 
were obnoxious to human health, the result 
of it would already be apparent upon our¬ 
selves ? ” Here he laughed with uproarious 
triumph over his own argument. “ Yes, sir, 
we should already be very far from our normal 
selves, and instead of sitting quietly discussing 
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scientific problems in a railway train we 
should be showing actual symptoms of the 
poison which was working within us. Where 
do we see any signs of this poisonous cosmic 
disturbance ? ” 

I felt more and more angry. There was 
something very irritating and aggressive in 
Summerlee’s demeanour. 

“ I think that if you knew more about the 
facts you might be less positive in your 
opinion,” said I. 

Summerlee took his pipe from his mouth 
and fixed me with a stony stare. 

“ Pray what do you mean, sir, by that 
somewhat impertinent observation ? ” 

“ I mean that when I was leaving the 
office the news editor told me that a telegram 
had come in confirming the general illness 
of the Sumatra natives, and adding that the 
lights had not been lit in the Straits of 
Sunda.” 

“ Really, there should be some limits to 
human folly! ” cried Summerlee, in a positive 
fury. “ Is it possible that you do not realize 
that ether, if for a moment we adopt Chal¬ 
lenger’s preposterous supposition, is a uni¬ 
versal substance which is the same here as 
at the other side of the world ? Do you for 
an instant suppose that there is an English 
ether and a Sumatran ether ? Perhaps you 
imagine that the ether of Kent is in some way 
superior to the ether of Surrey, through which 
this train is now bearing us. There really 
are no bounds to the credulity and ignorance 
of the average layman. Is, it conceivable 
that the ether in Sumatra should be so deadly 
as to cause total insensibility at the very time 
when the ether here has had no appreciable 
effect upon us whatever ? Personally, I can 
truly say that I never felt better in my life.” 

“ That may be. I don’t profess to be a 
scientific man,” said I, “ though I have heard 
somewhere that the science of one generation 
is usually the fallacy of the next. But it does 
not take much common sense to see that as 
we seem to know so little about ether it might 
be affected by some local conditions in various 
parts of the world, and might show an effect 
over there which would only develop later 
with us.” 

“ With ‘ might ’ and ‘ may ’ you can prove 
anything,” cried Summerlee. “ Pigs may 
fly. Yes, sir, pigs may fly—but they don’t. 
It is not worth arguing with you. Challenger 
has filled you with his nonsense and you are 
both incapable of reason. I had as soon 
lay arguments before those railway cushions.” 

“ I must say, Professor Summerlee, that 
your manners do not seem to have improved 
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since I last had the pleasure of meeting you,” 
said Lord John, severely. 

“ You lordlings are not accustomed to 
hear the truth,” Summerlee answered, with 
a bitter smile. “ It comes as a bit of a shock, 
does it not, when someone makes you realize 
that your title leaves you none the less a 
very ignorant man ? ” 

“ Upon my word, sir,” said Lord John, 
very stern and rigid, “ if you were a younger 
man you would not dare to speak to me in 
so offensive a fashion.” 

Summerlee thrust out his chin, with its 
little wagging tuft of goatee beard. 

“ I would have you know, sir, that, young 
or old, there has never been a time in my life 
when I was afraid to speak my mind to an 
ignorant coxcomb—yes, sir, an ignorant 
coxcomb, if you had as many titles as 
slaves could invent and fools could adopt.” 

For a moment Lord John’s eyes blazed, 
and then, with a tremendous effort, he 
mastered his anger and leaned back in his 
seat with arms folded and a bitter smile 
upon his face. To me all this was dreadful 
and deplorable. Like a wave, the memory 
of the past swept over me, the good comrade¬ 
ship, the happy, adventurous days—all that 
we had suffered and worked for and won. 
That it should have come to this—to insults 
and abuse! Suddenly I was sobbing— 
sobbing in loud, gulping, uncontrollable 
sobs which refused to be concealed. My 
companions looked at me in surprise. I 
covered my face with my hands. 

“ It’s all right,” said I. “ Only—only it 
is such a sad pity ! ” 

“ You’re ill, young fcilah, that’s what’s 
amiss with you,” said Lord John. “ I thought 
you were queer from the first.” 

“ Your habits, sir, have not mended since 
I saw you last,” said Summerlee, shaking his 
head. “ I also observed your strange manner 
the moment we met. You need not waste 
your sympathy, Lord John. These tears are 
alcoholic. The man has been drinking. By 
the way, Lord John, 1 called you a coxcomb 
just now, which was, perhaps, unduly severe. 
But the word reminds me of a small accom¬ 
plishment, trivial but amusing, which I used 
to possess. You know me as the austere 
man of science. Can you believe that I once 
had a well-deserved reputation in several 
nurseries as a farmyard imitator ? Would 
it amuse you to hear me crow like a cock ? ” 
“ No, sir,” said Lord John, who was still 
greatly offended; “ it would not amuse 
me.” 

“ My imitation of the ducking hen who 


had just laid an egg was also considered 
rather above the average. Might I venture ? ” 

“ No, sir, no—certainly not.” 

But, in spite of the earnest prohibition, 
Professor Summerlee laid down his pipe 
and for the rest of our journey he entertained 
—or failed to entertain—us by a succession 
of bird and animal cries which seemed so 
absurd that my tears were suddenly changed 
into boisterous laughter, which must have 
become quite hysterical as I sat opposite 
this grave Professor and saw him—or rather 
heard him—in the character of the uproarious 
rooster or the puppy whose tail had been 
trodden upon. Once Lord John passed across 
his newspaper, upon the margin of which he 
had written in pencil, “ Poor devil! Mad 
as a hatter.” No doubt it was very eccentric, 
and yet the performance struck me as extra¬ 
ordinarily clever and amusing. 

Whilst this was going on Lord John leaned 
forward and told me some interminable story 
about a buffalo and an Indian rajah, which 
seemed to me to have neither beginning nor 
end. Professor Summerlee had just begun 
to chirrup like a canary, and Lord John to 
get to the climax of his story, when the train 
drew up at Jarvis Brook, which had been 
given us as the- station for Rotherfield. 

And there was Challenger to meet us. 
His appearance was glorious. Not all the 
turkey-cocks in creation could match the 
slow, high-stepping dignity with which he 
paraded his own railway station, and the 
benignant smile of condescension with which 
he regarded everybody around him. If he 
had changed in anything since the days of old, 
it was that his points had become accentuated. 
The huge head and great sweep of forehead, 
with its plastered lock of black hair, seemed 
even greater than before. His black beard 
poured forward in a more impressive cascade, 
and his clear grey eyes, with their insolent 
and sardonic eyelids, were even more masterful 
than of yore. 

He gave me the amused hand-shake and 
encouraging smile which the head master 
bestows upon the small boy 0 and, having 
greeted the others and helped to collect their 
bags and their cylinders of oxygen, he stowed 
us and them away in a large motor-car which 
was driven by the same impassive Austin, 
the man of few words, whom I had seen in 
the character of butler upon the occasion of 
my first eventful visit to the Professor. Our 
journey led us up a winding hill through 
beautiful country. I sat in front with the 
chauffeur, but behind me my three comrades 
seemed to me to be all talking together. 
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FOR THE REST OF OUR JOURNEY HE ENTERTAINED—OR FAILED TO ENTERTAIN 
SUCCESSION OF BIRD AND ANIMAL CRIES.'* 


Lord John was still straggling with his 
buffalo story, so far as 1 could make out, 
while once again I heard the deep rumble 
of Challenger and the insistent accents of 
Summerlee in high and fierce scientific 
debate, , Suddenly Austin slanted his 
mahogany face towards me without taking 
his eyes from his steering-wheel* 

“ fm under notice/* said he. 

44 Dear me !” said L 

Everything seemed strange to-day. Every¬ 
one said queer, unexpected things. It was 
like a dream. 


“ It’s forty-seven times,” said Austin, 
reflectively, 

u When do you go ? ” I asked, for want 
of some better observation. 

“ I don’t go,” said Austin, 

The conversation seemed to have ended 
there, but presently he came back to it. 

“If I was to go, who would look after 
’im ? ” He jerked his head towards his 
master, “ Who would J e get to serve 
'im ? ” 

** Someone else,” I suggested, lamely. 

Not *e, Ntn ritafe would stay a week. 
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If I was to go, that ’ouse would run down 
like a watch with the mainspring out. I’m 
telling you because you’re ’is friend, and you 
ought to know. If I was to take ’im at ’is 
word—but there, I wouldn’t have the ’eart. 
’E and the missus would be like two babes 
left out in a bundle. I’m just everything. 
And then ’e goes and gives me notice.” 

“ Why would no one stay ? ” I asked. 

“ Well, they wouldn’t make allowances, 
same as I do. ’E’s a very clever man, the 
master—so clever that ’e’s clean balmy 
sometimes. I’ve seen ’im right off ’is onion, 
and no error. Well, look what ’e did this 
morning.” 

“ What .did he do ? ” 

Austin bent over to me. 

“ ’E bit the ’ousekeeper,” said he, in a 
hoarse whisper. 

“ Bit her ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. Bit ’er on the leg. I saw ’er 
with my own eyes whooping and ’opping down 
the drive.” 

“ Good gracious ! ” 

“ So you’d say, sir, if you could see some 
of the goings-on. ’E don’t make friends 
with the neighbours. There’s some of them 
thinks that when ’e was up among those 
monsters you wrote about, it was just ‘ ’Ome, 
Sweet ’Ome,’ for the master, and ’e was 
never in fitter company. That’s what they 
say. But I’ve served ’im ten years, and I’m 
fond of ’im, and, mind you, ’e’s a great man, 
when all’s said an’ done, and it’s an honour 
to serve ’im. But ’e does try one cruel at 
times. Now look at that, sir. That ain’t 
what you might call old-fashioned ’ospitality, 
is it now ? Just you read it for yourself.” 

The car on its lowest speed had ground 
its way up a steep, curving ascent. At the 
corner a notice-board peered over a well- 
clipped hedge. As Austin said, it was not 
difficult to read, for the words were few and 
arresting:— 


WARNING. 

Visitors, Pressmen, and Mendicants 
are not encouraged. 

G. E. CHALLENGER. 

“ No, it’s not what you might call ’earty,” 
said Austin, shaking his head and glancing 
up at the deplorable placard. “ It wouldn’t 
look well in a Christmas-card. I beg your 
pardon, sir, for I haven’t spoke as much as 


this for many a long year, but to-day my feel¬ 
ings seem to ’ave got the better of me. ’E can 
sack me till ’e’s blue in the face, but I ain’t 
going, and that’s flat. I’m ’is man and ’e’s 
my master, and so it will be, I expect, to the 
end of the chapter.” 

We had passed between the white posts 
of a gate and up a curving drive, lined with 
rhododendron bushes. Beyond stood a low 
brick house, picked out with white woodwork, 
very comfortable and pretty. Mrs. Chal¬ 
lenger, a small, dainty, smiling figure, stood 
in the open doorway to welcome us. 

“ Well, my dear,” said Challenger, bustling 
out of the car, “ here are our visitors. It is 
something new for us to have visitors, is it 
not ? No love lost between us and our 
neighbours, is there ? If they could get rat 
poison into our baker’s cart, I expect it would 
be there.” 

“ It’s dreadful—dreadful! ” cried the lady, 
between laughter and tears. “ George is 
always quarrelling with everyone. We haven’t 
a friend on the country-side.” 

“ It enables me to concentrate my attention 
upon my incomparable wife,” said Challenger, 
passing his short, thick arm round her waist. 
Picture a gorilla and a gazelle, and you have 
the pair of them. “ Come, come, these 
gentlemen are tired from a journey, and 
luncheon should be ready. Has Sarah 
returned ? ” 

The lady shook her head ruefully, and the 
Professor laughed loudly and stroked his 
beard in his masterful fashion. 

“ Austin,” he cried, “ when you have put 
up the car you will kindly help your mistress 
to lay the lunch. Now, gentlemen, will you 
please step into my study, for there are one 
or two very urgent things which I am anxious 
to say to you.” 


CHAPTER II. 

THE TIDE OF DEATH. 

As we crossed the hall the telephone - bell 
rang, and we were the involuntary auditors 
of Professor Challenger’s end of the ensuing 
dialogue. I say “ we,” but no one within a 
hundred yards could have failed to hear the 
booming of that monstrous voice, which 
reverberated through the house. His answers 
lingered in my mind. 

“ Yes, yes, of course, it is I. . . . Yes, 
certainly, the Professor Challenger, the famous 
Professor, who else ? ... Of course, every 
word of it, otherwise I should not have 
written it. ... I shouldn’t be surprised. . . . 
There is every indication of it. . . . Within 
a day or so at the furthest, i . . Well, I can’t 
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help that, can I ? . . . Very unpleasant, no 
doubt, but I rather fancy it will affect more 
important people than you. There is no 
use whining about it. . . . No, I couldn’t 
possibly. You must take your chance. . . . 
That’s enough, sir. J have something more 
important to do than to listen to such 
twaddle.” 

He shut off with a crash and led us upstairs 
into a large, airy apartment which formed his 
study. On the great mahogany desk seven 
or eight unopened telegrams were lying. 

“ Really,” he said, as he gathered them up, 
“ it would save my correspondents’ money 
if I had a telegraphic address. Possibly 
‘ Noah, Rotherfield,’ would be the most 
appropriate.” 

As usual when he made an obscure joke, 
he leaned against the desk and bellowed in 
a paroxysm of laughter, his hands shaking 
so that he could hardly open the envelopes. 

“ Noah! Noah ! ” he gasped, with a face 
of beetroot, while Lord John and I smiled 
in sympathy, an.d Summerlee, like a dyspeptic 
goat, wagged his head in sardonic disagree¬ 
ment. Finally Challenger began to open his 
telegrams, and the three of us stood in the 
bow window and occupied ourselves in 
admiring the magnificent view. 

It was certainly worth looking at. The 
road in its gentle curves had really brought 
us to a considerable elevation—seven hundred 
feet, as we afterwards discovered. Chal¬ 
lenger’s house was on the very edge of the 
hill, and from its southern face, in which was 
the study window, one looked across the vast 
stretch of the weald to where the gentle 
curves of the South Downs formed an undu¬ 
lating horizon. In a cleft of the hills a haze 
of smoke marked the position of Lewes. 
Immediately at our feet there lay a rolling 
plain of heather, with the long, vivid green 
stretches of the Crawborough golf course, 
all dotted with the players. A little to the 
south, through an opening in the woods, 
we could see a section of the main line from 
London to Brighton. In the immediate 
foreground, under our very noses, was a 
small enclosed yard, in which stood the car 
which had brought us from the station. 

An ejaculation from Challenger caused us 
to turn. He had read his telegrams and had 
arranged them in a little methodical pile 
upon his desk. His broad, rugged face, or 
as much of it as was visible over the matted 
beard, was still deeply flushed, and he seemed 
to be under the influence of some strong 
excitement. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” he said, “ this is indeed 


an interesting reunion, and it takes place 
under extraordinary—I may say unpre¬ 
cedented—circumstances. May I ask if you 
have observed anything upon your journey 
from town ? ” 

“ The only thing which I observed,” said 
Summerlee, with a sour smile, “ was that 
our young friend here has not improved in 
his manners during the years that have passed; 
I am sorry to state that I have had to seriously 
complain of his conduct in the train, and I 
should be wanting in frankness if I did not 
say that it has left a most unpleasant impres¬ 
sion in my mind.” 

“ Well, well, we all get a bit prosy some¬ 
times,” said Lord John. “ The young fellah 
meant no harm. After all, he’s an Inter¬ 
national, so if he takes half an hour to describe 
a game of football he has more right to do it 
than most folk.” 

“ Half an hour to describe a game ! ” I 
cried, indignantly. “ Why, it was you that 
took half an hour with some long story about 
a buffalo. Professor Summerlee will be my 
witness.” 

“ I can hardly judge which of you was the 
most utterly wearisome,” said Summerlee. 
“ I declare to you, Challenger, that I never 
wish to hear of football or of buffaloes so long 
as I live.” 

“ I have never said one word to-day about 
football,” I protested. 

Lord John gave a shrill whistle, and Sum¬ 
merlee shook his head sadly. 

“ So early in the day, too,” said he. “ It 
is indeed deplorable. As I sat there in sad 
but thoughtful silence-” 

“ In silence ! ” cried Lord John. “Why, 
you were doin’ a music-hall turn of imitations 
all the way—more like a runaway gramophone 
than a man.” 

Summerlee drew himself up in bitter 
protest. 

“ You are pleased to be facetious, Lord 
John,” said he, with a face of vinegar. 

“ Why, dash it all, this is clear madness,” 
cried Lord John. “ Each of us seems to 
know what the others did and none of us 
knows what he did himself. Let’s put it all 
together from the first. We got into a first- 
class smoker, that’s clear, ain’t it ? Then we 
began to quarrel over friend Challenger’s 
letter in the Times.” 

“Oh, you did, did you ? ” rumbled our 
host, his eyelids beginning to droop. 

“ You said, Summerlee, that there was no 
possible truth in his contention.” 

“ Dear me ! ” said Challenger, puffing out 
his ch|pt and stroking his beard. “ No 
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possible truth ! I seem to have heard the 
words before. And may I ask with what 
arguments the great and famous Professor 
Summerlee proceeded to demolish the humble 
individual who had ventured to express an 
opinion upon a matter of scientific possibility ? 
Perhaps before he exterminates that unfor¬ 
tunate nonentity he will condescend to give 
some reasons for the adverse views which he 
has formed/* 

He bowed and shrugged and spread his 
open hands as he spoke with his -elaborate 
and elephantine sarcasm, 

iC The reason w r as simple enough/* said the 
dogged Summerlee. “ I contended that, if 
the ether surrounding the earth was so toxic 
in one quarter that it produced dangerous 
symptoms, it was 
hardly likely that 
we three in the 
railway carriage 
should be entirely 
unaffected/* 

The explanation 
only brought up- 
roarious merri¬ 
ment from Chal¬ 
lenger, He laughed 
until everything 
in the room 
seemed to rattle 
and quiver, 

“Our worthy 
Summerlee is, not 
for the first time, 
somewhat out of 
touch with the 
facts of the situa¬ 
tion/* said he at 
last, mopping his 
brow, “Now, 
gentlemen, I can¬ 
not make my 
point better than 
by detailing to 
you what I have 
myself done this 
morning. You 
will the more 
easily condone any 
mental aberration 
upon your own 
part when von 
realize that even I 
have had moments 
when my balance 
has been dis- 
turbed. We have 
had for some 
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'SHE FLEW DOWN 


years in this household a housekeeper- 
one Sarah, w'ith whose second name I have 
never attempted to burden my memory. 
She is a woman of a severe and for¬ 
bidding aspect, prim and demure in her 
bearing, very impassive in her nature, and 
never known within our experience to show 
signs of any emotion. As 1 sat alone at my 
breakfast—Mrs. Challenger keeps her room 
of a morning—it .suddenly entered my head 
that it would be entertaining and instructive 
to see whether I could find any limits to this 
woman’s imperturbability, I devised a simple 
but effective experiment. Having upset a 
small vase of flowers which stood in the centre 
of the cloth, I rang the bell and slipped under 
the table. She entered, and, seeing the room 

empty, imagined 
that I had with¬ 
drawn to thestudy. 
As I hud expected, 
she approached 
and leaned $ver 
the table to replace 
the vase. 1 had a 
vision of a cotton 
stocking and an 
elastic-Sided boot. 
Protruding my 
head, I sank my 
teeth into the calf 
of her leg. The 
experiment was 
successful beyond 
belief. For some 
moments she stood 
paralyzed,- staring 
down at my head. 
Then with a shriek 
she tore herself 
free and rushed 
from the room. I 
pursued her with 
Some thoughts of 
an explanation, 
but she flew down 
the drive,and some 
minutes after¬ 
wards I was able to 
pick her out with 
my field-glasses 
travelling very 
rapidly in a south* 
westerly direction. 
I tell you the anec¬ 
dote for what it 
is worth. Is it 

illuminative ? 

Oriflin.ril from Has it conveyed 
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anything to your minds ? What do you think 
of it, Lord John ? ” 

Lord John shook his head gravely. 

“ You’ll be gettin’ into serious trouble 
some of these days if you don’t get a brake 
on,” said he. 

“ Perhaps you have some observation to 
make, Summerlee ? ” 

“ Drop all work instantly and take three 
months in a German watering-place,” said he. 

“ Profound! profound ! ” cried Challenger. 
“ Now, Mr. Malone, is it possible that wisdom 
may come from you where your seniors have 
so signally failed ? ” 

And it did. I say it with all modesty, 
but it did. Of course, it all seems obvious 
enough to you who know what occurred, 
but it was not so very clear when everything 
was new. But it came on me suddenly with 
the full force of conviction. 

“ Poison ! ” I cried. 

Then, even as I said the word, my mind 
flashed back over the whole morning’s 
experiences, past Lord John with his buffalo, 
past my own hysterical tears, past the out¬ 
rageous conduct of Professor Summerlee, to 
the queer happenings in London, the row in 
the park, the driving of the chauffeur, the 
quarrel at the oxygen warehouse. Every¬ 
thing fitted suddenly into its place. 

“ Of course,” I cried again. “ It is poison. 
We are all poisoned.” 

“ Exactly,” said Challenger, rubbing his 
hands; “ wc are all poisoned. Our planet 
has swum into the poison belt of ether, and 
is now flying through it at the rate of some 
millions of miles a minute. Our young friend 
has expressed the cause of all our troubles 
in a single word, * Poison.’ ” 

We looked at each other in silence. No 
comment seemed to meet the situation. 

“ There is a mental inhibition by which 
such symptoms can be checked and con¬ 
trolled,” said Challenger. “ I cannot expect 
to find it developed in all of you to the same 
point which it has reached in me, for I suppose 
that the strength of our different mental 
processes bears some proportion to each other. 
But no doubt it is appreciable even in our 
young friend here. After the little outburst 
of high spirits which so alarmed my domestic 
I sat down and reasoned with myself. I put 
it to myself that I had never before felt 
impelled to bite any of my household. The 
impulse had then been an abnormal one. 
In an instant I perceived the truth. My 
pulse upon examination was ten beats above 
the usual, and my reflexes were increased. 


I called upon my higher and saner self, the 
real G. E. C., seated serene and impregnable 
behind all mere molecular disturbance. 
I summoned him, I say, to watch the foolish 
mental tricks which the poison would play. 
I found that I was indeed the master. I could 
recognize and control a disordered mind. It 
was a remarkable exhibition of the victory 
of mind over matter, for it was a victory 
over that form of matter which is most 
intimately connected with mind. I might 
almost say that mind was at fault, and that 
personality controlled it. Thus, when my 
wife came downstairs and I was impelled to 
slip behind the door and alarm her by some 
wild cry as she entered, I was able to stifle 
the impulse and to greet her with dignity and 
restraint. Later, when I descended to order 
the car and found Austin bending over it 
absorbed in repairs, I controlled my open 
hand even after I had lifted it, and refrained 
from giving him an experience which would 
possibly have caused him to follow in the 
steps of the housekeeper. On the contrary, 
I touched him on the shoulder and ordered 
the car to be at the door in time to meet 
your train. At the present instant I am most 
forcibly tempted to take Professor Summerlee 
by that silly beard of his, and to shake his 
head violently backwards and forwards. And 
yet, as you see, I am perfectly restrained. 
Let me commend my example to you.” 

“ I’ll look out for that buffalo,” said Lord 
John. 

“ And I for the football match.” 

“ It may be that you are right, Challenger,” 
said Summerlee, in a chastened voice. “ I am 
willing to admit that my turn of mind is 
critical rather than constructive, and that 
I am not a ready convert to any new theory, 
especially when it happens to be so unusual 
and fantastic as this one. However, as I cast 
my mind back over the events of the morning, 
and as I reconsider the conduct of my com¬ 
panions, I find it easy to believe that some 
poison of an exciting kind was responsible for 
their symptoms.” 

Challenger slapped his colleague upon 
the shoulder. “ We progress,” said he. 
“ Decidedly we progress.” 

“ And pray, sir,” asked Summerlee, humbly, 
“ what is the present outlook ? ” 

“ With your permission I will say a few 
words upon that subject.” He seated him¬ 
self upon his desk, his short, stumpy legs 
swinging in front of him. “ We are assisting 
at a tremendous and awful function. It is, 
in my opinion, the end of the world.” 
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Things Seen and Not Seen 
hy the Referee. 

By H. THOMPSON 

(Southern League Referee). 
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REFEREE in a football 
match sees and hears many 
things. He must take par¬ 
ticular notice of everything 
he sees, and absolutely no 
notice of almost everything 
he hears. Yet referee-baiting 
is not quite the popular sport it is represented 
to be by comic artists, and for my part 1 
always say to myself, i£ Well, it amuses them 
and it does not hurt me/’ when the wild men 
of the football world shout nasty things 
regarding my eyesight, my ability, my 
impartiality, and even my ancestry. I take 
this sort of thing as all in the day’s work, let 
it pass at that, 
and am very 
grateful for the 
crumbs of 
humour thrown 
at me occasion¬ 
ally by a foot¬ 
ball crowd in a 
critical mood, 

Once an excited 
individual 
roared, f< Can’t 
yer see a foul 
unless it’s got 
feathers on, 
ref, ?*’ 1 think 
if a player had 
said that I 
should have sent 
him off the field, 
and reported 
him as a foot¬ 
ball criminal of 
the deepest dye, who ought to be suspended 
for the rest of his life. 

But players do say funny things Sometimes, 
“ Holy Moses! Did ye see that trip ? ” 
cried a dashing Irish forward, during a hot 
mix-up in the goal-mouth. 1 had seen 
nothing, so the game went on. After the 
match the Irish lad, one of the best the Green 
Isle ever bred, tackled me quietly and seriously 
about what he really thought was a glaring 


infringement. He may have been right—a 
referee cannot see everything—and, not 
wishing to argue the point, I evaded it— 
rather neatly, as I thought—by saying, 4< My 
name is not Holy Moses, who was, if you 
remember, the gentleman you asked for a 
decision.” Like a shot came the reply, “ ’Tis 
right ye are, bedad ; an* 5 tis as little ye know 
about football as the same Moses did when he 
was aslape in the bulrushes, 5 ’ 

After this, I have no more to write about 
things I have heard in connection with my 
refereeing, and will keep my remarks strictly 
within the limits defined by the title of this 
article. The position of a referee enables him 

to enjoy a 
peculiar view of 
the game. He 
does not get 
the general and 
extended survey 
which falls to 
the happy lot 
of the favoured 
spectator in a 
good seat, hut 
h i s proximity 
to the players 
in action 
s h o iv s him 
many beautiful, 
deft touches 
which must be 
witnessed at 
dose quarters 
to be appreci¬ 
ated as they 
deserve. 

He also se?s the other side of the shield— 
the breaking (wilfully, seldom—unintention¬ 
ally, often) of the many and diverse law-s laid 
down for the proper government of football. 
In connection with the latter there is much 
he does not see—in a Copenhagen sensfe, of 
course. Take a goalkeeper, for example. 
The strict letter of the law only allows him 
two steps jw^ith,|t^e ,^fll in his hands. But 
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“ HE, IS CHARGED AM) KNOCKED THREE OR 
FOUR STEFS,” 

he is charged and knocked three or four 
steps—what then ? Surely there is nothing 
for it except the unseeing eye ? Again, some 
custodians are so quick in their movements 
that unless you are right on the man it is 
often a physical impossibility for a referefc 
to be certain whether or not a third step has 
been taken ; he can only give the player the 
benefit of the doubt. 

The work of a goalkeeper is hard enough, 
without the referee coming down at all heavily 
on the man. Very clever it is, too, especially 
when the goalie is a master of the art of 
placing himself in anticipation of a shot in 
just the one place where a forward has the 
absolute minimum of goal-space to shoot at 
I have seen a quaint thing or two in con¬ 
nection with goalkeeping. During an impor¬ 
tant amateur match this season I 
saw* a big back rush across the 
field to keep off an eager forward, ^ 
who was following up a slowly- 
moving ball. The goalkeeper dashed 
out, gave the leather a mighty 


' H Ei 
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'•the ball beat illM BY 


kick, and sent it bang in the nape of the neck 
of his own man. The ball spun back without 
a great deal of pace on it, and it was funny 
to see the strenuous efforts the goalie made 
to struggle home in time to effect a save. 
But the ball beat him by inches only, and a 
goal was scored while the unfortunate back 
was turning round and round in dazed fashion, 
wondering what had hit him, 

I once saw a goalkeeper in a similar con¬ 
dition. in an important League fixture, too. 
A forward got his foot to the ball with terrific 
force about a dozen 
yards from goal, 
and so quick was 
the shot that the 
goalkeeper, trained 
man as ‘ he w as, 
simply had no time 
even to raise his 
hands to save his 
face. The ball 
struck him fair be¬ 
tween the eyes and 
spun almost 
straight up in the 
air for a good 
twenty yards, to 
drop eventually 
just behind the 
goal. After which, 

I may add, the 
game was stopped 
for slight repairs 
to the goalkeeper* 
who. when he came 
to, vowed he 
w ould never head 
any more out like 
that/' 

Watching the hacks gives the referee 
plenty to do. Their position usually has its 
bearing on the possibilities of an infringement 
of the offside rule, and it is also very pretty 
to sec them at work, 
especially when a really 
great pair of hacks like the 
famous brothers Walters 
are on the field. Fearless 
and fair tackling, clean 
and clever kicking* admir¬ 
able judgment in placing 
the ball at the feet of 
their own forwards, and 
mutual support and co¬ 
operation — these are 
qualities I often have the 
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backs arc striving with might and main to 
save their side. A good back becomes 
a second goalkeeper on occasion, and there 



“THE ball STRUCK HIM FAIR BETWEEN THE 

eyes/* 


is surely no more thrilling moment on a 
football field than when a dropping or 
bouncing ball is sailing under the cross-bar. 



and a back, with a splendid running jump, 
clears with a flying overhead kick. Back 

play has its 
ludicrous s i d e, 
especially when 
an ultra-cute de¬ 
fender passes 
back to his 
goalkeeper, and 
makes a sorry 
hash of things 


** HE POPPED IN A 
SHOT WHICH WOULD 
HAVE DONE CREDIT 
TO A FORWARD ON 
THE OPPOSING SIDE,” 


by popping 
done credit 


in a shot which would have 
to a forward on the opposing 
side. I suppose, however, that a , hard- 

Digilized by 


that a hai 

-oogle 


pressed back may lie expected to do weird 
things, and I certainly remember one case 
where a defender in a tight comer made a 
decided impression on a man's face with the 
sole of his boot, and yet was really the injured 
party, strictly according to the rules of the 
game* 

It happened like this* The ball was bobbing 
and bouncing about in the goal-mouth in that 
thrilling style which makes spectators rise in 
their seats and sets the goalkeeper jumping 
all over the place, when a back, a tall chap, 
shaped for a high kick at the ball* A minute 
fraction of time after the back had fixed his 
eye on the ball and begun to swing his foot 
for the effort a rival forward, a shortish man, 
darted forward to gain impetus for a leap 
which he hoped would enable him to head 



" THE BACK’S FOOT AND THE FORWARD'S HEAD 
CAME IN CONTACT WITH THE LEATHER IN PERFECT 
UNISON, AND SO DID THE SOLE OF THE BACKS 
HOOT WITH THE FACE OF THE FORWARD.” 



the ball into the net* It 
looked all like a case of 
whichever got there first 
either saving or putting on 
a certain goal, but it so hap¬ 
pened that they both arrived 
together. As near as I could 
judge—and I was very dose 
at the moment—the back’s foot and the 
forward’s head came in contact with the 
leather in perfect unison, and so did the 
sole of the back’s boot with the face of the 
forward, Down went the bold attacker like 
the proverbial log, and as soon as he was 
fit to resume play I threw the ball down. 
According to the strict letter of the law, I 
could have given a free kick against him, for 
he was “|<feijflfrous ” play if ever a 
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man was, and there is nothing in the rules to 
prevent a referee from penalizing a man 
whose methods are a danger to himself. If, 
however, that back had started his kick 
when the forward was well on his way towards 
the hall, the case would have been altogether 
different, and I should have awarded a free 
kick without a moment’s hesitation, to sav 
nothing of the by no means remote possibility 
of ordering the offender off the field. 

From this it must not be hastily inferred 
that I am in favour of pulling a man up for 
vigorous and energetic methods, always pro¬ 
vided his play is as clean as it is strenuous. 
Football is no game for those incapable of 
giving and taking hard knocks as part of the 
sport,and if a back uses his weight 
and strength fairly—well, that is 
what he is there for. But the sly 
trip, the vicious jab with the 
elbow at close quarters, and that 
dirty and deliberate tap 
on the ankle which para¬ 
lyzes an opponent and 
may lame him for a 
season — these are the 
things which make my 
whistle toot and move 
my tongue to a sharp 
“ caution/’ which means “ march¬ 
ing orders ” next time. Happily, 
these offences are rare, and are 
diminishing with a gratifying ra¬ 
pidity which points to their com¬ 
plete extinction at no distant date. 

Players, public, and football legis¬ 
lators side with the referee in 
sternly suppressing these shady 
practices, and nowadays a player 
who is known to have a weakness for foul 
play is sure to be dropped from any decent 
team, no matter what his general football 
ability may be. 

So far, so good. But it is a big mistake to 
emasculate the game in the vain endeavour 
to cope with the low dodges of those who do 
not mean to play it, who take the field with 
the set purpose of doing anything they think 
the referee will not see, and which enables 
them to gain an advantage. 

It is impossible to legislate effectively 
against this type, and by attempting too 
much in this direction there is considerable 
danger of spoiling the game. Honest charging 
never hurt football, and never will, and it 
is quite possible for any amount of it to be 
done without the least tendency to foul play. 
J should think there never was more straight- 
forward charging seen in any match than there 


was in the first Army v. Navy game at Queen's 
Club, when the late King Edward and the 
then Prince of Wales were present. It was 
a sight for gods and men to see the way 
Jack and Tommy banged into each other 
with right good will; but never a man was 
hurt, and the referee had a very easy time. 
Charging, even if heavy, is not without its 
touch of incidental humour. I was once 
refereeing a match where there was a difference 
of some three or four stone in weight between 
a particularly nippy forward and a back who 
was certainly not afraid to use his weight 
fairly, to say the least of it. The pair met 
several times, but always with the same 
result—the light forward simply bounced off 
the big back and went 
to earth with more 
celerity than comfort. 
But he came up smiling 
even- time, and never 
shirked a charge or 
showed the least re¬ 
sentment until I blew 
the whistle for “ time/ 5 
A f ter ward s, b 0 we ver * 
in the dressing-room* 
he turned to the hefty 
back and said, with the 
same unvarying smile* 
41 I say, old chap, you 
don’t happen to belong 
to the legal profession, 
do you ? ” 

Intention is the de* 
termining factor 
between football which 
is straight but hard- 
fought and football 
which is dirty and dangerous. If I see a 
man’s eyes looking unutterable things, and 
his lips quivering with the unspoken intention 
of “getting his own back,” then that player 
becomes the object of my most special 
attention, and is brought up sharp at the least 
sign of infringement. I do see everything a 
man does when he is in that mood, but I do not 
see the little technical faults which have no 
real bearing on the progress of any particular 
game and are obviously unintentional. Sup¬ 
pose, for example, that a thrusting and 
forceful half-back is beset by a pair of clever 
wingers, who are tapping the ball to each 
other and adroitly avoiding tackle alter 
tackle. Then something goes wrong with the 
tip-tap business, and the half and the forwards 
are mixed up in a hot tussle lor the ball. The 
half gets in his kick, and as he does so happens 
to touch one lif Sliif opponents with out- 
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stretched hand, in circumstances which 
show that his action was a perfectly natural 
one, due to the body pose essential to get 
the ball away. A technical infringement, no 
doubt, but not seen by referees who know 
their business. 

If, on the contrary , the man uses his hands 
to push off an opponent, 
or to play a kind of leap¬ 
frog to get his head to the 
hall, then the whistle must 
sound. But not otherwise, 
as my view r of the matter 
is that the public does not 
pay its money to hear me 
oblige with a whistling 
solo, but wants to see the 
game, and nothing but 
the game. Players, too, 
are not interested in my 
lung power. They want 
to play football—not keep 
stopping in response to 
the ever-ready whistle of 
a referee who undoubtedly 
has splendid eyes to see, 
but no blind side for use 
when the spirit of the 
game demands a transient 
exhibition of masterly 
inactivity. 

It is often a very nice question whether 
or not the whistle should sound, especially 
as there are ways and means of doing fair 
things unfairly on the football field. This 
contradiction needs a little explaining, but 
the point becomes 
only too clear 
when one forward 
is the outstanding 
star - artiste of a 
team—the main¬ 
spring of combi¬ 
nation and the 
greatest scoring 
force on his side. 

Such a player is 
known and 
marked, and re¬ 
ceives particular 
attention from the 
defenders against 
him. He must 
expect this, 
but when the 

“ attention takes the form of two or three 
men charging at him simultaneously and 
systematically, it may be within the letter 
of the law, but it is most decidedly not the 
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TWO OK THREE MEN CHARGING AT HIM 
SIMULTANEOUSLY,” 


game. In such circumstances I interpret 
the rule referring to 11 violent ,s or “ dan¬ 
gerous ,J play in its broadest sense, but the 
unfortunate part of it is that the whistle may 
sound after the mischief has been done. 
Indeed, the great footballer may be next 
to knocked out of the match without the 
referee having the faintest 
excuse to blow his whistle. 

But, all the same, such 
conduct, organized and 
deliberate, is dead against 
that unwritten law of 
British fair play which is 
the salt of every descrip¬ 
tion of manly sport, and 
if persisted in will tend to 
degrade a grand game to 
the level of a gladiatorial 
spectacle. It is so need¬ 
less, too, as the opposing 
star can always be dimmed 
quite fairly. The manner 
in which Needham baulked 
Bloomer in an historic Cup 
final is a case in point. 
That magnificent half 
simply f©Mowed Bloomer 
all over the field like his 
shadow . He never left him, 
no matter where the ball 
went, and the result was that whenever the 
leather came near Bloomer there was Need¬ 
ham on the spot to worry his man, which 
he did most effectively* But it was all clean 
and honest, and may fairly be quoted as 

extraordinary but 
perfectly permis¬ 
sible and justi¬ 
fiable football 
tactics devised 
to meet the 
needs of a special 
case. 

The many varia¬ 
tions of the off¬ 
side rule give the 
referee plenty to 
observe and act 
upon, and no de- 
partment of the 
game is more 
fruitful in oppor¬ 
tunities for vehe- 
ment criticism 
from the crowd. Here, however, the referee 
has very little on which to exercise his 
discretionary powers. If a man is offside, 
that ends the matter, and the influence of 
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accident on the fact, so impcrtant in other 
infringements, is not to be considered, I 
should like to ’shatter one very common 
delusion regarding the offside rule, which is 
that simply because a man is in an offside 
position the game must be stopped. But to 
lie offside in effect a man 
must act; he cannot be 
passively offside. The rule 
says that when offside a 
man shall not t+ play the 
ball or in any way interfere 
with the play or an oppo¬ 
nent,” and to me it seems 
quite plain that until he 
does so he has been guilty 
of no offence. 

Personally, if I was a 
keen supporter of a team, 

I should like to Fee the 
opposing forwards take up 
offside positions as much 
as they pleased, simply 
because they are out of the 
game until they are brought 
onside by a change in posi* 
tion. There are other nice 
points in the offside rule— 
points far to ocomplicated 
to interest my readers. 

Even experts differ widely 
on certain aspects of the 
offside rule, and the only 
final and comprehensive verdict 1 ever heard 
concerning it was that supplied by a keen 
partisan, who said: * £ Offside—yes, I know 
all about it. That’s what's always given 
against our team,” 

Among other things w hich the referee does 


not see is the ball wdiicb hits him somewhere 
in the back, occasionally with more force than 
is compatible with his dignified control of 
the game at the moment. This sort of thing 
has happened to me more than once, and, 
although I have never been able to see any¬ 
thing desperately funny in 
it, yet I can vouch that as 
a comic turn it is by far 
the greatest success seen on 
a football field, Yet why 
should even the minor mis¬ 
fortunes of a football referee 
excite nothing more human 
than the appreciative 
laughter of the multitude? 
I suppose it is because the 
crowd regards a referee as 
a species of autocrat w-ho is 
humanized when his dignity 
is upset by a flying ball. 
This may be true of a 
referee here and there, but 
most of them take a far 
different view' of their 
duties and position. My 
idea of refereeing is not 
that I am the man who 
must be obeyed; I keep 
that phase of my position 
in the background, and 
take my whistle in hand 
with the idea of seeing 
sport and actively assisting twenty-two 
other sportsmen by just giving them a 
friendly “ toot-toot! ” when, by mere chance, 
they happen to infringe one of the many laws 
w ithout which football would degenerate into 
a meaningless scramble. 



“THE REFEREE DOES NOT SEE THE 
BALI WHICH HITS HIM SOMEWHERE 
IN THE BACK,” 
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By ARTHUR MORRISON. 
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I. 

IR HUDSON BAGG’S title 
was brand - new, and his 
country house was so newly 
occupied and recently fur¬ 
nished and freshly painted 
and lately aired that it seemed 
brand-new also, although it 
had stood in the same place for two hundred 
years. But the deeds of conveyance were as 
new as the house looked, and Sir Hudson Bagg 
and Lady Bagg were strangers in the county, 
though desperately anxious to remain so no 
more ; for Lady Bagg already, in her mind’s 
eye, saw the Baggs pre-eminent among the 
county families. At present, however, calls 
were strangely few and tardy, so that expe¬ 
dients were necessary, and Sir Hudson and 
Lady Bagg became patrons of the Philan¬ 
thropic Society for Harassing the Indigent. 
That alone, of course, was not enough; it 
was merely a step. The next was to take so 
active an interest in the society that it became 
advisable to organize a great meeting and 
conversazione in furtherance of its principles, 
to which everybody desirable in the county 
and out of it was invited, and for which Sir 
Hudson Bagg very kindly allowed the use 
of the Hall and grounds, where he and Lady 
Bagg were “ at home ” to all distinguished 
Harassers of the Indigent, and speeches and 
tea and resolutions and a garden-party took 
their parts in the confusion. 

The success was glorious. The Philan¬ 
thropic Harassers were a society of very high 
patronage, and for some while Lady Bagg 
even dared to indulge a hope that a minor 
Royalty might be netted. This failed to 
“ come off.” but the company was nevertheless 
sufficiently numerous and distinguished to 
constitute a triumph for the house of Bagg, 
and the first of many. So much, therefore, 
for Sir Hudson and Lady Bagg, who merely 
provide the house and grounds for this story, 
as they did for the Philanthropic Society for 
Harassing the Indigent. 


The day was fine, and a large crowd of 
people brightened the grounds. At least, 
some of them did, but a great proportion 
were a very serious-looking lot indeed. 
Bishops dotted the landscape, deans punc¬ 
tuated the lawns; one or two countesses 
were visible, and a duchess very nearly came, 
but not quite. The less distinguished Harassers 
pointed out the more distinguished to each 
other, and the more distinguished exhibited 
themselves with great affability. There were 
several quite respectable politicians, and three 
Labour members came in strange mixtures of 
clothes which had cost hours of thinking out, 
to express their unutterable independence. 

“ Why,” said one visitor to another, 
indicating a clerically-attired figure in the 
distance, “ I do believe that’s Aubrey 
Fitzmaurice ! ” 

“ No, is it ? ” replied his friend. “ I 
haven’t seen him since he buried himself 
in the East-end—not since he left Oxford, 
in fact. Mightn’t have recognized him in 
those things.” 

The first speaker turned to a second 
friend and repeated his remark. 

“ Why, so I believe it is ! ” answered this 
third observer. “ Who’d have expected to 
see him here ? I thought he didn’t believe 
in this sort of thing. I’ll go over and speak 
to him presently.” 

Each of these three pointed out the 
Reverend Aubrey Fitzmaurice to somebody 
else, for he was a man of celebrity among 
East-end parsons, and many tales were told 
of his whole-souled devotion to his work. A 
man of brilliant gifts, notable connections, 
and some private fortune, he had married a 
wife of like mind with himself, and had gone 
to live altogether in one of the worst of the 
East-end parishes, cutting himself off entirely 
from his old acquaintance, and giving his 
whole time and faculties for the bettering of 
the people in his parish. He lived with them 
and liked them, it was said, and gathered the 
worst of them .abpnt him in a club, where he 
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met them on equal terms, playing billiards 
with them, boxing with them, and sharing as 
much o£ their lives as they would allow. It 
was so great a change for this exquisite of 
Balliol in particular that he was noted and 
talked of above the generality of them that 
laboured east of Aldgate, though he displayed 
himself less than any, and had vanished 
wholly from his earlier world. 

4£ That,” said a lady in the crowd, who 


“ I believe his aunt’s coming presently— 
Lady Bilbury. And there’s Clara’s cousin Mary 
right across the lawn* Well speak to her*” 
Meanwhile, Mr. Harry Benyon, who had 
not seen the Reverend Aubrey Fitzmaurice 
since he left Oxford, strolled across with his 
two friends and accosted the exile. . 

41 Why, Aubrey, old chap ! " said Harry 
Benyon. 4< I hardly knew you ! n 

14 Wotcheer ! ” replied the Reverend Aubrey 



had just been told, i£ is Aubrey Fitzmaurice, 
who married Clara Tyrwhitt and hid her and 
himself in some parish in the East-end. 
They’ve made quite a mania of it. Nobody’s 
seen her sipce the wedding,” 

4< Is that the man ? ” replied the other, 
11 Why, Clam Tyrwhitt was my greatest 
chum at school, and I haven’t seen her for 
years. I must ask about her. Does anybody 
know him ? ” 
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Fitzmaurice, looking up quickly and con¬ 
tinuing his walk. 11 Cheer-oh ! ” 

" Why, I don't believe you know me" 
answered Benyon, following and offering his 
hand* u You remember Harry Benyon, 
surely ? ” 

41 What-ho ! Don’t I rather ! ” responded 
the reverend gentleman, shaking hands 
vigorous!v* 44 Good oV ’Arry 1 An 1 Ws 
yerstlf ? ''Original from 
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“ First-rate, thanks. But, I say, you are 
East-end, you know ! ” 

“ What d 'you think ? Right in it! I’m 
one o’ the nuts down ’Oxton! ” 

“ I’m sure you are. But do you keep it 
up always ? ” 

“ Keep it up ? Not ’arf! Always keep 
it up. I’m a-thinkin’ out a sermon now.” 

Benyon and his friends looked at each 
other blankly, and then at the Reverend 
Aubrey Fitzmaurice. 

“ Well,” said one, “ if you deliver ’em like 
that I’d like to come and hear one.” 

“ Right-o, ol’ cockalorum !' Come when¬ 
ever you like. Any old sinner’s welcome; 
an’ bring a bob for the whack round. We 
don’t often get a toff.” 

“ We’ll all come,” said Benyon, “ and all 
bring our bobs for the—the what-d’ye-call-it. 
But now just you forget that sermon and the 
East-end for a bit and be yourself again. 
This function’s going to be dull—we’ll keep 
together.” 

“ Gam—cheese it, ’Arry ! ” replied the 
Reverend Mr. Fitzmaurice. “ What price 
my sermon ? I got to think it over, I tell 
ye. See ye later on, matey.” 

The reverend gentleman sheered off to a 
quieter part and left the three friends some¬ 
what perplexed. 

“ They told me he’d gone East-end mad,” 
remarked Benyon, “ and by Jove he has ! 
Who’d have dreamed he’d have played it as 
low as that—he, of all men ? Making oneself 
popular -in the parish is all very well, but— 
hang it all! ” 

“ There may be something in it,” observed 
one of the others. “ I’ve heard they’re very 
suspicious of strange ways down there, and 
the Oxford manner they won’t stand at any 
price.” 

“ But, my dear chap-” 

“ Oh, of course I know he’s got it pretty 
rank, but it’s only more extreme than some 
of the others. Some of them do all sorts of 
wild things and play it most amazin’ low 
to catch the fancy of the East-enders. There 
was even a bishop-” 

“ Oh, yes, we know about that; but 
Aubrey isn’t an advertising bishop, and, more, 
he was never that sort at all. I believe it’s 
actual mania—I do, positively. He is East- 
end mad, that’s plain. But we’ll see him 
again in course of the afternoon.” 

Meanwhile, the lady who had been Mrs. 
Fitzmaurice’s greatest chum at school and 
her friend, Miss Cust, had lost sight of Mrs. 
Fitzmaurice’s * cousin Mary, but presently 
found her in another part of the grounds. 


Before they could speak of the thing them¬ 
selves she said: “ Do you know, Clara’s 
husband’s here somewhere ? Harry Benyon’s 
been talking to him. He’s gone clean East- 
end mad, it seems—worse than the Bishop of 
Limehouse. Talks just like a costermonger. 
Isn’t it quaint ? I can’t think what aunt 
will say ! ” 

“ Oh, w r e must speak to him,” said Miss 
Cust’s friend. “ Indeed, we were looking for 
you to introduce him. I never saw him 
before ; I haven’t seen Clara for years.” 

“ I don’t know him myself; the engagement 
was very short, and we were away in Egypt 
at the time of the wedding. Harry Benyon 
promised to find him again for me. Harry 
says he’s become quite a curiosity. I hope 
he won’t swear very much ! ” 

At this moment Harr)' Benyon hove in 
sight, hauling with him the reluctant Aubrey. 

“ I tell y’ I’m a-thinkin’ out a sermon ! ” 
he was heard to protest as he approached. 

“ Here you are—I’ve found him,” said 
Harry Benyon. “ Mr. Aubrey Fitzmaurice— 
Mrs. Fitzmaurice’s cousin Mary, Miss Cust, 
and Miss Peyton.” 

“ What-oh ! ’Ow do ? ” said the Reverend 
Aubrey, shaking hands all round. “ My ol’ 
pal ’Arry ’ere, ’e won’t let me think out my 
sermon, blimy. Still, as it’s laidies-” 

“ We’ve been longing to see you for ages.” 
said Miss Tyrwhitt. “ Tell us all about 
Clara. Why isn’t she here ? ” 

“ Washin’ day,” said the Reverend Aubrey 
Fitzmaurice. 

“ What 1 You don’t mean to say that poor 
Clara does her own washing ? ” 

“ Lummy, no—not all of it. ’Tain’t likely, 
is it ? ” 

“ I shouldn’t have thought so'. I suppose 
she does a little, just as a sbrt of example to 
the poor women in the parish ? ” 

“ Right-o ! Qot it in once. She does lead 
the fashions—no kid ! ” 

“ Well, you must both be very devoted, 
I’m sure. And does Clara talk that funny 
way, too ? ” 

“ Talk funny ?. Rats ! No more’n what 
me an’ you do.” 

“ Oh, well ! But doesn’t she find it very 
dull ? ” 

“ Dull ? Blimy, no ! I ain’t the sort to 
be dull with. She don’t ’ave time to be dull.” 

“ Of course, I suppose there’s a lot of 
visiting ? ” 

“ Not ’arf! She goes a-visitin’ every 
day—except washin’ day, o’ course. An’ 
she ’aves ’er pals in to tea, too, sometimes— 
’Oxton palsy 1 rlnfetuT). Dull ? Why, the 
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Paragon an’ the Britannia’s close by, an’ a 
corkin’ movin’-picture show just raand the 
comer—on'y a dee a time ! ” 

“ Poor Clara ! But there, no doubt she 
likes it as much as you, I suppose it is 


But stow all this — no ’ank, I must think 
out that sermon. So long! See you 
later.” 

“ But surely you don’t think out sermons 
in places like this 1 And here comes your 



“ 4 WOTCHBKR, AUNTIE !’ ME CKIEP, AN» KlaSELi HER WITH A LOUD SMACK,’ 


necessary to be so very East-end ? I expect 
you find the people appreciate it ? ” 

“ Fair knocks ’em. Me an’ the ol’ 
Dutch—” 

“ Old what ? ” 

“ 01’ Dutch ; the delo elrig, you know—the 
storm an’ strife; the missis, 1 mean—Clara.” 

“ Clara ? Oh, don’t call her such things 
as that! ” 

“ Don’t ? Well, what would you call ’er ? 
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aunt ■ I expect she’s looking for you. Lady 
Bilbury, we’ve just been introduced to 
Aubrey, and he’s suck an East-ender ! ” 

Lady Bilbury, stout, imposing, and peering 
through an ivory-handled lorgnon, came 
sailing toward the group. The Reverend 
Aubrey, with an air of resignation, stayed his 
departure, and then smiled cheerfully as he 
met Lady Bilbury’s gaze and plunged to meet 
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“ Wotcheer, auntie ! ” he cried, and kissed 
her with a loud smack. 

Lady Bilbury, her lorgnon knocked into 
one eye, choked with fury. 

“ Go away, Aubrey, you fool! ” she gasped. 
“ It’s plain you are mad, as everybody says. 
You neglect us all for two years, and then make 
a disgusting public exhibition of yourself like 
this ! You’re not fit to be at large ! ” 

“ ’Ere, cheese it, auntie ! ” protested the 
reverend gentleman, somewhat abashed—for 
Lady Bilbury coilld be a very terrible person 
on occasion. “ Draw it mild. Don’t go 
chewin’ the rag afore company. I’ll do a 
bunk till your monkey climbs down. Got to 
think out a sermon. Tooraloo ! ” 

“ The creature’s mad ! ” said Lady Bilbury, 
flushed and indignant, as her nephew’s back 
view vanished in the crowd. “ Hopelessly 
crazy ! It’s not safe to let him go about! ” 
“ He does certainly seem very strange,” 
observed Miss Tyrwhitt. “ He’s been saying 
the most extraordinary things in the most 
peculiar language. I wonder if it’s safe for 
Clara to be with him ? ” 

“ It’s the sort of thing some of them do,” 
said one of Benyon’s friends, who had joined 
the party. “ Do in Rome as the Romans 
do, you know, and all that. They call their 
parishioners ‘ blokes ’ and that, and they say 
it goes down wonderfully. There’s the 

Bishop of Limehouse, now-” 

“ Oh, of course, we know the Bishop of 
Limehouse,” said Lady Bilbury, smoothing 
her ruffled plumage ; “ but he’s no excuse 
for Aubrey, and the Bishop does draw the 
line somewhere. He doesn’t behave like a 
drunken bargee among his friends. No, it’s 
actual mental derangement, I’m sure, and 
what I’ve expected all along. These absurd 
enthusiasms always lead to something of the 
sort. Something must be done, and quickly ; 
he mustn’t be allowed to go about disgracing 
his family.” 

“ Shall we wire to Clara ? ” 

“ That w'ould scarcely be of much use. 
This affair would be all over long before she 
could get here. Besides, we’re not sure how 
Clara might take it. I hate to say it, my dear, 
but I’ve a horrid fear she may be almost as 
bad herself, if it’s only from constant asso¬ 
ciation with him. She worshipped him, you 
know, and we’ve seen nothing of them for 
ever so long, since they went so mad over this 
East-end business. No, the family must 
interfere, and we must really do something 
to restrain him among all these people. 
There w r ill be a perfect scandal. What can 
we do ? We can scarcely ask Sir Hudson 
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Bagg to have him turned out; that would 
maJce a scene at once. But we really must do 
something.” 

“ He keeps saying he wants to think out a 
sermon,” remarked Harry Benyon. “ I’ve 
heard him say it half-a-dozen times at least— 
the sort of cranky, persistent thing they’re 
apt to say, you know. I think that’s the 
side to take him on. Get Sir Hudson Bagg 
to lend him his study to do his sermon, and 
then lock him in.” 

“ Excellent, Mr. Benyon—a really admir¬ 
able suggestion. I’ll see Sir Hudson Bagg at 
once.” And Lady Bilbury, with recovered 
dignity, sailed off in search of her host. 

Lady Bilbury was one of the great captures 
of the occasion, and Sir Hudson Bagg, under 
Lady Bagg’s instructions, would gladly have 
lent her the whole house for a week if she had 
asked for it. Consequently the mere request, 
of the study for an hour or two was met 
with alacrity, and the faithful Benyon was 
dispatched to decoy the Reverend Mr. 
Fitzmaurice into the toils. The task was easy, 
for nothing, it seemed, could have pleased the 
sermon-cogitator better. 

“ That’s a little bit of all right,” he observed, 
gratefully. “ I’m gettin’ fed up with all this 
noisy push outside, an’ I must get on some’ow 
with that sermon.” 

He was seen safely into the study, and a 
trusty servitor of the house was placed just 
without the study door. And with that 
Harry Benyon sought Lady Bilbury to report 
that her reverend nephew was safely with¬ 
drawn from public notice. 

“ It’s all right now,” he said. “ He’s put 
away in the study with a new pen and 
a pile of foolscap. I found him talking to 
a newspaper man.” 

“ A newspaper man, Mr. Benyon ? ” ex¬ 
claimed Lady Bilbury. “ But that will never 
do. We shall have all his insanities published 
broadcast—and exaggerated, if that is possible. 
We must find that newspaper man and forbid 
him—absolutely forbid him—to print any¬ 
thing about Aubrey. Where is he ? ” 

Harry Benyon knew where the newspaper 
man had been, but he was not there now, 
nor anywhere else to be seen. The fact was, 
he had found the meeting rather dull copy, 
and, having hit on something much more 
attractive, had now vanished to w r rite up his 
little scoop. 

Meantime, the Reverend Aubrey Fitz¬ 
maurice was somewhat restless in the study, 
as the trusted servitor in the passage could 
hear. After a little while he appeared sud¬ 
denly at the door, stared at the servitor for a 
Original from 
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moment, and then retreated. The 
servitor—called ordinarily simply a 
footman—had been made somewhat 
apprehensive by the mysterious in¬ 
structions given him; and when, ten 
minutes later, the door once again 
opened, and once more the clerical 
gentleman glared wildly at him and 
again disappeared, his apprehensions 
vastly increased. He grew firmly con¬ 
vinced that he was deputed 
to guard a dangerous mad¬ 
man, and on the whole he 
judged it expedient to turn 
the key of the study door, 
which he did, with a loud 


“the next instant the j,eh;h, 

THE BODY THERETO ATTACHED, 

THE ICES, THE TRAY, AND TTIE 
BUTLER WERE INVOLVED IN ONE 
CATACLYSIIAL SMASH.” 


click that refused to be stifled. At once the 
door was tried from the inside; the footman 
retreated to an angle of the passage and 
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watched ; and the sequel was 
witnessed from the grounds. 
The study w indow opened 
on a balcony, which made 
a roof for the veranda of the 
ground floor. The butler was 
in the act of emerging from 
the veranda, bearing a very 
large tray of ices, when he 
was suddenly rooted to the 
spot by the apparition of a 
pair of human legs depend¬ 
ing from the balcony and 
kicking within an inch of 
his nose. The next instant 
the legs, the body thereto 
attached, the ices, the tray, 
and the butler were In¬ 
volved in one cataclysmal smash, from 
the thick of which rose the Reverend 
Aubrey Fitimrjrke, splashed and veined ul 
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pink and cream, and darted across the lawn 
for the nearest shrubbery. 

“ Stop him ! ” screamed Lady Bilbury, her 
worst fears realized and doubled. 

But nobody made the attempt save one 
portly dean, who, chancing to be in the line 
of flight, extended his arms and for one second 
danced before the fugitive as of yore danced 
the Bishop of Rum-ti-foo. In the next 
second the dean had turned three-quarters 
of a somersault, and the Reverend Mr. 
Fitzmaurice vanished like a harlequin through 
an arbutus. 

II. . 

Next day’s issue of that bright little paper, 
the Telephone, contained a bright little 
personal article, contributed by the journal’s 
representative at the meeting of the Philan¬ 
thropic Society for Harassing the Indigent. 
He had, it appeared, “ enjoyed an unusual 
opportunity of a chat with that fascinating 
and interesting personality, the Reverend 
Aubrey Fitzmaurice, whose devoted work 
among the poor of his East London parish 
has made his name familiar to all who are 
interested in the upraising of the masses. 
Amid a thousand calls of duty the reverend 
gentleman gladly gave ‘ ’arf a mo,’ to use 
his own picturesque expression, to a few 
remarks on his opinions and experiences. In 
spite of his high connections and his University • 
education, he has become one of the people, 
sharing their joys and sorrows, and adopting' 
their simple manners and earnest vocabulary. 
By dint of continued perseverance he has 
completely succeeded in eliminating the 
noxiously undemocratic consonant ‘ h ’ from 
his speech, and he has as carefully assimilated 
the expressive locutions of the down-trodden 
toiler. As he himself says, he finds Stepney 
a fair knock-out, and, although he wears a 
black ‘ I’m afloat ’ and ‘ round the ’ouses ’ 
—playful synonyms for coat and trousers— 
he is truly right in the push at ’Oxton. 
Questioned as to the prevalent views, as to 
the localities he loves, the reverend gentleman 
replied with the pregnant monosyllable, 

‘ Rats ! ’ As for himself and his old Dutch— 
an affectionate reference to Mrs. Fitzmaurice 
—residence anywhere else would speedily 
drive them balmy on the crumpet. 

“ In regard to the type of pulpit discourse 
he considered best fitted to his parishioners, 
Mr. Fitzmaurice expressed no very particular 
views, beyond a general opinion that the 
preacher should chuck it off his chest with 
no hank, and serve it up very O T—or, as you 
might say, peas in the pot.” 


Several more paragraphs followed, in which 
a pleasant picture was drawn, from the 
Reverend Aubrey Fitzmaurice’s own informa¬ 
tion, of the devoted vicar traversing his 
parish in cheerful guise, reproving an acquaint¬ 
ance who seemed elephant’s trunk in one 
place, correcting an unruly parishioner else¬ 
where with one on the I suppose, and farther 
along encountering a tragedy that wrung 
his raspberry tart; all explained as being 
translatable on the usual principles of rhyming 
slang. And, finally, the vicar was represented 
as he tore himself away from his interviewer 
to prepare an urgently needed sermon. 
“ Don’t forget,” were the parting words of 
this remarkable man, accompanied by a 
cordial shake of the hand, “ whenever you’re 
near the vicarage, be sure to knock at the 
Rory O’More and give us a chyike ! ” 

The Reverend Aubrey Fitzmaurice did not 
see the Telephone that day till he returned to 
the vicarage from a round of visits in the 
afternoon. He read the opening lines of the 
article with some surprise, the rest with a 
growing sense of gasping stupefaction. He 
blinked, gazed at the familiar furniture about 
him, rubbed his eyes, looked at the paper 
again, and finally groped his way to the door 
and called for his wife. 

“ Clara,” he said, “ do read this article 
and tell me what in the world it means, or 
if I’m mad or dreaming.” 

“ Yes, dear,” his wife replied. “ I didn’t 
know you were in. There are two gentlemen 
waiting to see you in the drawing-room ; they 
were told to call by Lady Bilbury, they say. 
They seem to be doctors, and they’ve been 
asking the oddest questions about you. And 
I’ve had a strange letter from my cousin 
Mary. She wants to know if you’ve been 
home since yesterday, and says she’s terribly 
afraid that your work here has upset your, 
mental balance ! ” 

“ Has it ? Perhaps it has,” replied the 
distracted vicar. “ I shouldn’t have believed 
it till five minutes ago, when I read that paper. 
Just look at it, Clara, and tell me—do tell 
me—what it all is. Either I am mad or 
somebody writing there is.” 

III. 

Three streets away from the vicarage, in 
the darkest corner of the bar of the Feathers, 
Snorkey Timms was bitterly reproaching Dido 
Fox for the failure of an attempt on Sir 
Hudson Bagg’s household valuables. 

“ I said what it ’ud be,” snarled Snorkey. 
“ You an’ your Reverend Aubrey ! There’s 
bin no ’oldin’ jjpo since that parson come 
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down here and everybody began callin' you 
Aubrey, If I’d V done it, like I wanted, it 
*ud V bin all right, I wouldn’t ’a’ bin 
nobody in particular, ’cept an anonymarious 
parson in them clothes you’ve got to pay 
I key Cohen for, Fd V gone in easy enough 
with all that mob an’ made no ’auk, an J got 


proud o’ yerself an' yer Aubrey, once you 
got the togs you must go an’ dress up 
in ’em an’ fancy yourself, I s*pose ! So 
o’ course the first thing somebody thinks 
J e knows you, an' o' course the next 
thing you go a-jawin’ up an 1 down an’—— 
Why, what’s the good o’ lookin’ like a 



SNQRKEY TIMMS WAS HITTER LY REPROACHING DIDO/' 


in the place an’ done it neat an’ quiet. Nobody 
’ud V come talkin’ to me, an’ if they did 
I wouldn’t W give meself away like that. 
Tain’t enough to wear a parson’s clobber, you 
idjit ! ” 

“ But look what a chance it was,” protested 
Dido — il me lookin’ the very livin' spit of 
T im when I’ve ’ad a wash an’ a shave,” 

u Chance ? Rats ! It’s lookin’ like the 
parson that’s busted the show. So mighty 


parson unless you talk like one ? That’s 
where I’d V come in. Td V chucked ’em 
the proper dialogue, I may not look like 
any partic'ler parson, but I can sling orf a 
few words classy.” 

u Classy ? You ? Rats ! ” 

“ There you are — { rats ’ is just what you’d 
say. You’ve got no polite savvy yer self, so 
you bloomin’ well can’t see mine. That’s 
your ignorance.” 
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of my brain, would have to leave me, never 
to return. 

But one day, when I was seriously con¬ 
sidering whether my artistic feelings, as I 
regarded them, would stand the strain of 
being continually parted for ever from their 
sister sentiments, the creations of my brain, 
fate, opportunity, chance—call' it what you 
will—decided that I should turn any small 


MY 

REMINISCENCES. 


URIOUSLY enough—for there 
does not seem any ditect con¬ 
nection between the two—my 
first experience of the serious 
side of business life, the art 
of earning bread and butter, 
was connected with palettes 
(not [jalates), for I begun my working career 
as a water-colour artist. All things con¬ 
sidered, too, I think ! may claim to have 
made some small strides in this profession, as 
full early my pictures were exhibited at the 
Royal Institute, while I was also fortunate 
enough to find an excellent customer for my 
work in Sir Spencer Wells. 

Shortly afterw r ards T too, Sir Eardley Wilmot 
proved a good patron to me, and really, as 
things go in this particular walk of life, I 
suppose I should have accounted myself 
fortunate to have obtained such influential 
recognition so early in my career* True, 
I was not earning a fortune in any sense 
of the word, but at least I was executing 
a sufficient number of commissions to “ keep 
the wolf from the door 11 by disposing of the 
fruits of my labour. 

Strangely enough, the more success I 
achieved the more resentful I became. 
Naturally, from one point of view, I felt 
extremely gratified at finding a customer, 
but that one point of view was utterly 
subservient to another—the feeling that my 
own pet thoughts, my own pet ideas, the 
fruits of weeks of work, the cherished creations 
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talents I may 
have possessed 
into another 
direction. This 
strange happen¬ 
ing occurred, 
curiously enough, 
amid most unro¬ 
mantic and in¬ 
artistic surround¬ 
ings—to be brief, 
in a rather un¬ 


savoury, none 
too cleanly, most 
u nfashionable 
London eating- 
house. 

It chanced 
that, to satisfy 
the inner man, 
one morning in 
the ’eighties I 
strolled into a 
dirty — to me, 
repellent — little 
London restau¬ 
rant. These un¬ 
appetizing estab¬ 
lishments were 
almost invariably 
small, being 
limited in the 
capacities for 
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man and his wife, with, perhaps, one or 
two waiters* They were also almost invari¬ 
ably dark, stuffy little places, often infested 
with cockroaches ; and as for their kitchens, 
they were things liable to cause nightmares— 
anywayj'I prefer^not to tell of them. The 
City clerk- who wanted a snack had to pay 
fourpence for a cup of coffee or tea, a penny 
tip, and a penny or twopence for a bun, 
It goes without saying that these charges 
were beyond his slender means; result, he 
adjourned to the 
nearest liar and had 
a glass of beer. 

Well, on thp occa¬ 
sion to which ! refer 
l entered the said 
“restauran t'” 
ordered the least 
uninviting dish I 
could hit upon, and 
turned things over . 
in my mind during 
the unconscionably 
long time 1 had to 
wait for the arrival 
of my repast, I had 
often enough before 
this reflected how 
great fortunes had 
been made by the 
discovery of some 
simple universal 
want waiting to be 
supplied, In a flash 


it came to me that 
I had discovered 
just such a simple 
unsupplied uni ver¬ 
sa! want — clean 
and decent fare in 
brightand congenial 
surroundings at a 
reasonable price. 

And there and 
then was laid the 
foundation-stone of 
a business which 
now feeds about 
two million of the 
inhabitants of 
London, and which 
on every working 
day. in the year 
caters for over five 
hundred thousand 
men, women, 
and children—a 
business, too, which 
finds work for nearly sixteen thousand em¬ 
ployes, which possesses two hundred and fifty 
branches (the number is steadily increasing, 
both in London and the provinces), and which 
has no fewer than hundred and twenty 
thousand agents throughout the country 
selling our “ wares,” Yes, in a small way-— 
and I write it with due humility—a chance 
visit of a discontented artist to a dirty 
restaurant has exercised a considerable 
influence, indeed, over the lives of a very 
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large section of men, women, and c hildren in 
Great Britain. 

Anyway, since that day “ we ” have 
changed the conditions of feeding the public, 
I write 14 we,” because it was at this time 
that I entered into partnership with Mr. 
Montague Gluckstein, who, in my opinion, 
is one of the cleverest organizers in the 
kingdom, and we have worked together ever 
since. 

A positive revolution has taken place 
in the habits of our people. The twopenny 
cup of tea and no tips, ditto, 
ditto, ditto coffee, has done 
wonders. But we never forget 
that man does not live by bread 
alone. Brightness and light, 
music and flowers, civility and 
cleanliness—all these are indispen¬ 
sable elements in the building up of 
our business* 

Our first coup was at Newcastle 
Exhibition. We engaged M. Baroza, 
the most famous Hungarian violinist 
of his day —a little, ugly, pock¬ 
marked genius, whose every move¬ 
ment was like a poem—and with him 
we engaged eight other violinists. 

For that hand of first-rate per¬ 
formers we paid a hundred and ten 
pounds per w r eek during the whole 
time the exhibition was opened. 

People said we weiemad. We had 
no earnings save the profit on the 
twopenny cup. But the refreshment- 
hall was crowded night after night, 
as if it had been a gala performance 
at the opera. We not only got our 
money back, but made a profit besides* 

From the Newcastle Exhibition 
“trekked” to the Glasgow Exhibition. 
There the lessons learned at Newcastle were 
taken advantage of. But the distinctive 
feature of the Glasgow success was our 
waitresses. They were chosen from the 
bonniest lasses in all Scotland ; they were ail 
arrayed in Marie Stuart costume, and were 
one of the great features of the Exhibition, 
Pretty girls in attendance, tastefully dressed, 
civil and attentive* 


and got their promise that no harm should be 
done to my establishment. Then I handed 
the cafi over to them. They placed their 
own guards at the doors, admitting only 
whom they chose, and had a nice old time, 
finishing by carrying me shoulder-high. The 
moral is this—that not a single cup or saucer 
was broken; and our establishment* which 
was the only one which refused police pro¬ 
tection, was the only one in the exhibition 
where no damage was done. 

I am sure readers of The Strand Magazine 


Fmi hy c*rrym^ tm 
/KoulcLer Ki^k 
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would never 
forgive me 
were I to 
trace the 
grad u a 1 
growth of the 
business since 
those days— 
since just 
over twenty- 
odd years 


By the way, on the last night of the Glasgow 
Exhibition it became know n that the medical 
students of Glasgow and Edinburgh were 
coming in their thousands to paint the place 
red, The police came to me about it and 
offered me whatever protection I thought 
fit. I promptly refused any. I personally 
saw the leaders of the students, told them that 
I relied entirely upon their proper instincts, 


ago I started 

with one customer. By sheer hard work, 
and the fact that I (I mean, w-e) set out 
to teach people how' to feed cheaply 
and well, that one customer has expanded 
into many millions. I have often been asked 
the secret of this successful increase of clients, 
and it may be of interest, therefore, if I say 
that I real reason of our 
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success can be explained in these two 
maxims—“Never bite off more than 
you can chew ” (quite an appropriate 
motto for us !) and “ Advertising's 
a good thing if you’re advertising a 
good thing,” We had the “ good 
thing,” we advertised the good thing,” 
the man in the street liked it, 
found it a “ good thing ”— 
and came back again. 

It may be of interest if I 
say that every member of 
our staff has to work his way 
up from the bottom, I have, 
at the present time, over 
twenty nephews of my own in 
the service. Every one of 
these began at the bottom. 

Let me, in imagination, take 
you through one of our 
kitchens. You see those two 
young cooks, with caps on 
their heads and the usual 
white uniform, who are 
working forty to the dozen ? 

They are my nephews. 

There is not a superinten¬ 
dent in the whole of our 
establishment who has not 
begun life as a waiter. 

But a truce to commerce, 
with its attendant delights 
and disappoint¬ 
ments, Let 
me turn to 
less strenuous 
subjects. Let 
me, for ex¬ 
ample, try to 

tell you about a tew of the re¬ 
flections which are the outcome 
of an exceedingly arduous career. In 
the first place, it has been said that 
we twentieth-centuryites are too prone 
to indulge to excess in the good things 
of the tabic—a charge, alas ! for which 
I have been frequently held largely 
responsible. 

Is this true ? I think not. Every age 
has its fad, and the twentieth century 
is essentially an age of fads. Almost 
daily articles appear in the papers 
discussing the question as to 
exactly what quantity of food the 
human frame requires to keep it strum 
and healthy, while some enterprising 
experimentalists go so far as 
to declare that the by no sir jisEjm 
means magnificent sum of four- a vanity 

VoL xlv.— 2&. 


pence a day is quite large enough to 
procure nourishing food for even the 
heaviest of eaters. 

Now, I may as well say at once 
that I am by no means in accord 
with those who assert that the 
Englishman is, in these days, prone 
to over-eating. The 
question is, I think, 
not so much one of 
over-eating as of cook- 
*ng, The average 
Englishman of the pre¬ 
sent day merely insists 
upon his food being 
well-cooked and welt- 
served ; in times 
gone by he was not 
so particular. But 
to - day he may, l 
think, be looked upon 
as a connoisseur where 
his meals are concerned, 
and from my experience 
I cun conscientiously say 
that, as a nation, neither 
the English, Scotch, Welsh, 
nor Irish deserve to be 
called gluttons. 

The fact of the matter is 
that within the last twenty 
thirty years a great 
change bus come over the 
public taste where food is 
concerned. People have be¬ 
come more Continental in 
their appetites, and the plain, 
substantial fare that appealed 
to their fathers has now but 
few attractions for a large 
section of the public. 

Moreover, I have a shrewd 
idea that the man who dines 
off a plain steak or chop, 
with vegetables, bread, butter, 
and cheese, probably actually 
partakes of more solid food 
than his more fastidious 
brother who turns his atten¬ 
tion to a five, six, seven, or 
eight course dinner. 

No, so far as the upper and 
middle classes are concerned, I do 
not think that the charge of over¬ 
eating is a just one. No doubt 
they spend a good deal more 
money in restaurants than 
lvons, as sKKrOfiigirkittfTOTly, but that does nui_ 
fa'k " ,i> FS e M i||j Aff e a n that 
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either eat or drink more. The real explana¬ 
tion lies in the fact that the restaurant of 
the present day can do much more for its 
customers than the old-fashioned eating-house 
was able to do, 

Then ; again, the British workman has 
recently had the charge of over-eating levelled 
at him. Now, I can conscientiously say that 
in his case also, as in the case of the “ world 
of wealth and fashion,” this accusation of 
gluttony is a most unfair one. The British 
w-orkman—and under this head I include all 
workers of Great Britain—is, “ collectively ” 
speaking, a conscientious, hard-working man- 
He has perforce to arise betimes, and, whether 
he is employed in factory or ware¬ 
house, the manual labour he has 
to perform necessarily induces a 
healthy appetite. 

In a small way I have ever been 
a close observer and student of 
human nature. And surely no more 
interesting study has ever existed. 

As a business man, too, I have 
naturally been brought into contact 
with all sorts and conditions of 


blasi in the extreme, and the thought crossed 
my mind that a peep into another side of 
life—into a side of life of which they had 
probably seen next to nothing—would no 
doubt do them a deal more good than sitting 
up until the small hours of the morning. 

I therefore said to them : “ Do you w'ant 
to have the time of your lives ? It will cost 
you something. Are you willing to spend a 
couple of pounds a head ? I guarantee you 
will never forget the experience as long as 
you live, I am willing to put in a similar 
sum. and so make six pounds for the outing.” 
The young fellows, who had been dining and 
wining, were rather puzzled, but eventually 


Wakiruf’Tke A ee 
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people. One or tw r o stories of actual ex¬ 
perience of these said people may, therefore, 
not be out of place. 

I remember some years ago two young 
Oxford students, who had been dining late, 
saying that as the hours of dosing would 
compel them to be turned out at 12.30 a-m., 
they would like to put in another couple of 
hours and go to some supper club where they 
could, as they expressed it, “do as they 
liked—within reasonable bounds, of course,” 
and have the time of their lives. The two 
""dergraduates in question already looked 


agreed to share in the adventure. “ First,” 
I said, H w'e must change our gold into half* 
crowns.” Then, each carrying sixteen half- 
crowns in our pockets, we sallied forth shortly 
after midnight. 

“ Where are you taking us ? ” they said, 
I replied that I thought that a short walk to 
cool their brains would probably do them no 
particular harm. And thus we wended our 
w-ay dow f n to the Embankment, where, on a 
Saturday night, the homeless and destitute, 
life’s outcast^, ^ho have nothing else to hope 

for .MRfff- endeavour to 
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find temporary oblivion by making their bods 
on the cold, hard seats. 

Beginning at Westminster, I and my two 
young Oxford friends walked slowly along the 
Embankment from seat to scat, waking the 
sleepersj hearing their stories, and distributing 
the half-crowns* The students, who were 
excellent young fellows at 
heart, soon entered into the 
spirit of the thing, and not 
only cheerfully and cheerily 
distributed their sixteen half- 
crowns each, but gave away 
three or four pounds more 
—all the money they had 
with them, so that eventu¬ 
ally it became necessary for 
them to walk home to their 
hotel. I left them 
at the door, and they 
both thanked me 
heartily for being the 
means of enabling 
them to get a glimpse 
at 44 how the other 
half of the world 
lives/’ 

I£ Well, you know 
what's what,” they 
said, as they bade me 
good - night, " We 
never enjoyed any¬ 
thing so much be¬ 
fore.” They had had 
their money's worth 
in the pleasure they 
gave to other people. 

I fancy that visit to 
the Embankment 
gave those two 
youthful merry¬ 
makers far more real 
pleasure than sitting 
up for six nights and 
clays could possibly 
have done. 

Yes, to the real observer of life—and I 
hope and think I may number myself in this 
category—there is a never-ending field for 
interesting and profitable—morally, at least 
—observation, Another little story. Not 
very long ago I was going down Piccadilly 
when I felt I was being shadowed by someone, 
I looked round and saw a small boy following 
me closely and watching me. To ascertain 
what it was he wanted I turned sharply round 
upon him. Before I could speak the little 
nipper said to me : 14 Ain't you done with it 
yet, guv'nor ? You'll be burning your 


moustache if you smoke it much longer/ 1 
What do you mean, my boy ? 31 said L 
41 Well,” said he* “ my father is a cripple at 
home. He canT afford no tobacco, but, oh ! 
he do love a smoke, and I have been follering 
you, sir, waiting for you to throw aw r ay the 
end of your cigar.” The little nipper was 

only nine years old, 
and he had walked 
the length of Picca¬ 
dilly with the wistful 
yearning to obtain 
the fag-end of a 
cigar for his crippled 
father at home. 

Another happen- 
i ng in connection 
with my experiences 
of the extremes of 
hunger among the 
poor stands out very 
vividly in my 
memory. Some years 
ago Mr, George R. 
Sims proposed to me 
that I should give 
away one of the 
Referee cheques, 
which that journal 
was at that time pre¬ 
senting to certain of 
the public who were 
carrying the paper in 
various localities. I 
gladly consented to 
do so, and selected 
as the thoroughfare 
a road leading from 
Hyde Park Corner through 
Knightsbridge. The announce¬ 
ment had appeared in the 
Referee to the effect that tw*o 
guineas w r ould be given to the 
twentieth person who w r as 
found carrying a copy of the 
newspaper in his hand. 

Bent on performing my duties in a 
thoroughly conscientious manner, I accord¬ 
ingly started out. After some dozen holders 
of the paper had passed I noticed a man, 
apparently very much down on his luck, 
laughing in the cheeriest manner possible as 
he gazed with hungry eyes into the well- 
stocked window of a restaurant. The man’s 
laughter was so hearty and full of that real 
appreciation of the humour of something 
which invariably prompts genuine laughter 
that I walked up to him and ventured to ask 
him wblithdrf;he woifild stodge ils joke with 
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me, to which he replied, with a merry twinkle 
in his hungry eye (if ever a man appeared 
to want a good square meal, I was talking to 
that man then), ** Fm laughing, because I f m 
mad/* 

“ You don't look mad,” I answered, 

“ That's as it may he/* he said ; “ but I 
am mad, all the same—as mad as anyone in 
Bedlam, and that is why I am laughing. 
And mark you, sir/ 1 he added, hastily, “ 1 
can prove the truth of my words/' 

“ How can you do that ? " I said. 

“ Just as easily 
as rolling off a 
log,*' he said, 
with the merry 
twinkle still in 
his eye, 41 All 
last week I was 
not able to get a 
stroke of work to 
do. In fact, as 
man to man, I 
may tell you that 
I have not slept 
in a bed for a 
week, neither 
have I tasted a 
bite of food 
since yesterday. 

Yesterday was a 
lucky day for 
me,” he added, 
as an after- 
thought, “ for I 
actually found an 
eatable crust in 
the gutter ; and 
but very few 
crusts that one 
picks up in the 
gutter are eat¬ 
able, you know," 

The man f s 
sense of humour 
was infectious, 
but the pathos of 
the whole thing 

was too sad for words; so that, 
for fear of appearing weak, I made 
no reply. 

“ Well, now you want to know why Fm 
mad/ 1 continued my friend, for as such I was 
beginning to regard him. “ Well, I’ll tell 
you. Here am I standing before this window* 
That's plain enough, isn’t it P And Fm 
devilish hungry. And to appease that hunger 
all I have to do is to break the window and 
meak as much food as I can cat. And that’* 




mad 



not the only beauty of the whole thing, for 
if I break the window I should get a night’s 
lodging in the police-station and food and 
shelter thrown in. But I don't do it. Why 
don't I do it ? Because Fm mad—stark, 
staring mad ! ” And the man broke out into 
another peal of laughter. 

“ But surely you see that it would be a pity 
to break the poor man's window/' I ventured 
to remark/ 1 because, after all, he hasn't done 
you any harm." 

“ I suppose that's the real reason of my 
madness/' said the man, 
1E Providence helps those 
who help themselves — I 
know that well enough ; 
and yet, fool that I am, 
Fm not helping myself. 

! must be half- 
witte d, don't 
you think, sir ? ” 
he added, plain¬ 
tively, as, for the 
first time during 
our conversation, 
the pangs of 
hunger began to 
get the better of 
his sense of 
humour. 

A few minutes 
later, like a 
hungry w r olf, my 
friend was enjoy¬ 
ing a good meal. 
All the same, I 
think it would 
have made but 
little difference to 
him had the meal 
been of the most 
indifferent kind. 

I think you'll 
agree with me 
that the study of 
human life is 
often a very, very 
sad study* Even 
as I write a Gil¬ 
bert i a« idea 
crosses my mind 
that the happiest millionaire in London— 
nay, in the world—would be he, granted the 
facilities, who would spend some part of his 
millions in opening restaurants on the 
Embankment and elsewhere where all and 
sundry of London's homeless and starving 
could be provided with food free, gratis, and 
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Is it easy to educate the public ? The 
question is a particularly interesting one. 
Personally, as an individual expression of 
opinion, I think the public is very easily 
educated, if you go the right way about it. 
The change, for instance, that has been made 
in the habits of the London working men in 
the last twenty years is amazing. It is due 
to three causes. First, to the Council schools; 
secondly, to the shortening of the hours of 
work; thirdly, to the improvements of the 
feeding of the working classes. Twenty years 
ago, if you sat opposite any building in process 
of erection, you would see the children 
coming up at twelve and one o’clock with 
their dinner-cans. Their fathers would come 
out all grimy and dirty, and sit down on the 
nearest plank and rush through their food, 
and then spend the rest of the dinner-hour in 
the nearest public-house. 

Now you will find the working man dining 
in the evening with his family. The “ dinner- 
pail” is no longer brought to him at midday 
by his children, but he goes to the nearest 
cheap restaurant, gets a cup of good tea or 
coffee and some bread-and-cheese, or a snack 
of something else; then he sits reading the 
newspaper and talking with his mates until 
the dinner-hour is over. There has been 
an enormous improvement in the victualling 
of the public. Food is better, food is cheaper, 
cooking is better, and the result is that there 
is less drinking, and the father and family 
dine together in the evening. 

By the way, I wonder whether the fact 
that life is one of the greatest paradoxes 
imaginable has ever crossed your mind ? It 
has crossed mine on many an occasion, and in 
passing has left behind it a feeling of sadness. 
I take it that among the majority of workers 
in this world the salient hope is to make money 
—lots of money, barrels, tons of money—for 
few of us are satisfied with a sufficiency. 
But then, of course, we don’t know what a 
sufficiency of money is. 

Within recent years many men and women 
have come to me and have said : “ You must 
be a very happy man ; you have made money 
out of your business.” Was ever cause and 
effect so greatly misconstrued ? To think 
that money makes happiness is to think as 
one bereft of reason. All the money in the 
world would not bring any living soul a step 
nearer to happiness than would the possession 
of the fastest racing motor-car bring the earth 
nearer to the moon. If I have discovered one 
thing worth the finding in a sfenuous life 
it is that it is “ Hope,” the longing for what 


is usually the unattainable, that is the fairy 
godmother of happiness. 

And yet I can remember the day when, 
like so many others, I fondly believed that a 
small measure of success in business would 
make me the happiest man in the world. I 
know now what a big mistake I made. I was 
as happy as an ambitious young artist, every 
whit as happy as I am to-day. 

Once upon a time I fancied that, did 
my means permit, I would become the 
owner of yachts and other expensive toys. 
“ These luxuries,” I thought to myself, 
“ will provide me with hobbies which must 
make me the happier.” Curious, isn’t it ? 
My business still remains my baby. Only a 
few days ago someone said to me : “ Suppose 
you were ten times richer than Rockefeller. 
What would you do ? ” The memory of the 
castles in the air I used to build crossed my 
mind as I replied: “ Cover England with 
hospitals, the most magnificent hospitals the 
world has ever seen. That is the first thing I 
should do.” But castles in the air at all times 
of one’s life are futile things, aren’t they ? 

However, enough of my humble hopes and 
aspirations, doubts and fears. Let me see 
whether it is not possible that my experience 
may prove of some real practical value to 
readers of The Strand Magazine. 

I am often asked whether I consider that 
there are as many promising openings in 
business to-day as there were, say, fifteen 
or twenty years ago. My reply is: “ The 
twentieth-century business man must be a 
man of ideas ; he must wait until he sees 
his chance, and then seize it with lightning 
rapidity.” The old, humdrum days of busi¬ 
ness are, to all intents and purposes, as 
defunct as our good Queen Anne. Therefore 
the business man of to-day must remember 
that if he will “ make good ” he must 
possess three qualifications—Concentration, 
Originality, and Continuity. 

To parents who are perplexed as to what 
to do with their sons I would therefore say : 
“ Bring them up to appreciate the value of 
ideas; give them that tuition which will help 
them to become keen, clear-brained business 
men. If you do this your boys will prove 
the truth of my contention that there are 
as many openings in business to-day as ever 
there were. The openings are not the same 
—that goes without saying—but they exist 
all the same.” 

The watchword of the young man of to-day 
should be “ Anticipation.” In that one word 
lies the secret of success. 
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I. 

AYONARA.” 

“ Sayonara/' replied the 
old man, and grasped his 
son's hand. p “ I am old, 
and it will not be long to 
wait. It is well that both 
my sons shall greet me 
when I cross over. 3 ' 

The little wrinkled woman with the close- 
cropped grey head rose from the cushions on 
which she was seated, and going to her son 
put both her hands on his shoulders and 
looked long into his face. He led her gently 
back to her cushions and made her sit down, 
then he knelt on one knee and took the 
brown, wizened face between his hands, 

44 As the father says, it will not be long to 
w'ait, mother, Sayonara.” 

She tried hard to speak, to smile at him ; 
her bony hands gripped his arms, her whole 
frame seemed to stiffen in its effort to keep 


back her pent emotions. Then, in an instant, 
old age and mother-love had conquered ; she 
raised the ample sleeves of her kimono before 
her face and fell forward on her cushions, 
sobbing convulsively. 

Captain Osaka rose to his feet and turned 
to the little girl in the rainbow-silk kimono, 
u Sayonara, my beloved/' 

She, too, came dose to him and held his 
arms and looked tensely into his face. He 
was a little man, even for a Japanese, and 
their eyes were level. For a long moment 
they stood thus, “ Sayonara, my lord/ 5 she 
replied at last in a strangled whisper. 

She and the old man stood in the doorway 
and watched the dapper, blue-uniformed 
figure go down the street, and when Osaka 
was about to turn the corner and looked 
round, she waved her hand and cried f 
u Banzai I ” 

That waJlhisifelsft glimpse of her, a dainty 
r^i[hlit(yy^ilk,| standing in the 
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sunny doorway and smiling bravely as she 
waved to him. None who witnessed this 
parting would have guessed that to him that 
smile had been more heartrending than tears, 
or that the smiling girl in the doorway had 
a moment later collapsed moaning on the 
matted floor within. 

This was the second parting. Mirami had 
first said good-bye to her lover when he left 
for the “ front ” three weeks after the marriage. 
She had never expected to see him again, but 
the gods had been kind, and had sent him 
back to her. While his wound healed she had 
prayed feverishly that the war would end 
before her husband was well enough to go to 
the front again. By day she had smothered 
the shrine with flowers, and by night had 
crept out and made it gay with rushlights and 
coloured sweetmeats. But it was all in vain, 
the gods were deaf; perhaps the dread God 
of War had overawed them. 

Osaka’s father, the old Samurai, was 
crippled with rheumatism, yet he hobbled 
restlessly about the house and garden for the 
greater part of the afternoon ; at last he 
announced his intention of going down to the 
quay. 

“ I go not to see him again,” he explained 
to the two women; “ the boy was right when 
he said that public partings make for weak¬ 
ness ; but I would see this wonderful gun of 
his which is the talk of all Sasebo. This 
strange thing will I see from the barrier, 
without entering.” 

The excuse was a transparent one, for 
hitherto nothing would induce the old man 
to go near the quay. He was a warrior of 
the old school who had fought in armour in 
his day, and like many of his class he was 
an irreconcilable. He resented fiercely all 
modem innovations. The sword had been 
good enough for him and for his ancestors for 
countless generations, and now the sword had 
fallen to second place. Men hid in holes now 
and killed each other from a great distance 
with these new-fangled Western weapons. 
Thus was war robbed of all honour. Where 
was the glorious sword-fight of old, the 
lightning-play of the swordsman, the music of 
steel on steel, the thunder of the stamping 
feet of ten thousand mailed warriors ? It 
was in vain that Osaka had argued that these 
methods of warfare would spell annihilation 
to-day; the old man only became more 
unreasonable and irritable. 

The sight which met the veteran’s eyes 
when he reached the quay filled him with 
amazement, for he had never before seen a 
modem steamship at close quarters. What 


struck him most was the immensity of the 
thing. The side of the lirter towered up from 
the edge of the quay like a great steel battle¬ 
ment. How huge, too, were the funnels 
through which the monster seemed to breathe! 

But the old man had come to get a last 
glimpse of his son; he pushed through the 
crowd which surged against the railings, and 
at last caught sight of him. He was directing 
a crowd of men who were swarming round a 
strange object on the ground. This object 
appeared to be a gigantic and massive 
cylinder of steel; in thickness it was almost 
the height of a man at one end, but it tapered 
down considerably towards the other. Osaka’s 
father glanced at this quizzically for a moment, 
then his gaze returned to his son. He watched 
every movement of the dapper figure. Never 
for a moment did his keen non-committal 
eyes leave it, until suddenly it was lost to 
view, as- the crowd of workers sprang apart. 
His son had shouted the order: “ Stand 
clear ! ” Next moment there was a tremen¬ 
dous jarring, clanging sound, as the steam- 
crane lifted the giant howitzer into the air. 
The gay, kimono-clad crowd around the 
barriers broke into a roar of “ Banzai! ” as 
the monster hung between earth and sky. 
Never before had such a gun been seen in 
Sasebo; the hundreds of field-pieces which 
had been embarked there seemed mere 
pencils in comparison to it. 

Close to the old Samurai a soldier was 
saying good-bye across the barrier to a 
smiling little geisha in a cerise and gold 
kimono. She at the moment was gazing up 
in awe at the grim object suspended in mid-air. 

“ Oh, how huge, how wonderfully great is 
the gun ! ” she exclaimed. 

“ Yes, and think how the Rooskis will like 
the shell which it throws,” he replied, smiling. 

“ Oh, where is the shell ? ” she asked. “ I 
would love to see the shell; it must indeed be 
a great ball to fit that huge mouth.” 

The soldier laughed boisterously. “ It is 
no ball, Musibo,” he replied; “ it is a great, 
conical-shaped shell, nearly as tall as you ; it 
weighs five hundred and fifty pounds, and the 
gun can throw it ten thousand yards—about 
six miles.” 

The little maiden looked at him in amaze¬ 
ment and gasped. 

“ Oh, how wonderful! how wonderful! ” 
she exclaimed. 

The soldier gave her a grateful smile. 

The crane swung its heavy burden round 
gently until it rested over the hold of the ship, 
then slowly the thitk steel cables began to 
unwind and tfije iijpn mobster disappeared 
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from view. Once more the shoots of 
“ Banzai! ,3 rent the air. 

The old man’s gaze fell agajn to the quay 
in search of his son. Captain Osaka was now 
striding up and down not far off, while his 
junior was collecting and 
marshalling the gun section. 

u There/ 3 said the soldier, in* 
dicating Osaka with a quick 
glance of admiration, is 
the Commander of the 
Gun. He knows every 
screw and bolt and thread 
of it, even as a watchmaker 
knows the inside of a watch. 

See, he has the Samurai 
sword; his father, who still 
lives, is the old Samurai 
Okamoto, and our captain 
is a chip of the old 
block/’ 

(i How smart and 
handsome he is!* 3 
replied the geisha 
with a sigh, her 
eyes following the 
officer, 

u I must go 
now j see, the 
section is falling 
in/’ said the 
soldier. €t Sayo- 
nara, M u s i b o 
San/* 

She took a 
carnation from 
her hair and 
held it out to 
him, smiling. 

S ayonara/* 


she replied. “ Kill many Rooskis before 
you return.” 

He placed the flower inside his cap and said 
something in an undertone which was evi¬ 
dently complimentary, for the geisha broke 
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into a merry laugh which expressed, as clearly 
as if she had spoken it, the exclamation: 
“ O flatterer ! ” 

The soldier, still smiling, saluted, then turned 
and doubled across the enclosure to where 
the men of the gun section were falling in. 

Soon afterwards Osaka’s junior came up to 
him and reported with a salute that the gun 
section was “ present and correct.” The 
captain acknowledged the salute, then walked 
briskly to where the section had fallen in. 
He gave a sharp word of command, and the 
party marched of! and began to ascend the 
gangway which bridged the space between the 
quay and the troopship. Captain Osaka 
stood at the foot of the gangway until all his 
men had passed up, then he too turned and 
mounted. At the top he turned again, and 
stood there for several moments surveying the 
crowd. His eyes swept up and down the 
closely-packed batrier as if he half expected 
to see some familiar face. Perhaps he felt 
the earnest gaze of the old man whose eyes 
were riveted upon him. The crowd recog¬ 
nized him as the officer in charge of the gun, 
and broke again into a roar of “ Banzai! ” 
Osaka had not bargained for this: he 
saluted and disappeared hastily behind the 
black bulwarks. 

Okamoto backed slowly out of the crowd. 
He felt suddenly very old and very tired ; he 
must get back home and tell them all about it. 
The words of the soldier and of the geisha 
kept repeating themselves in his brain : “ A 
chip of the old block, knows every screw and 
every bolt,” and the geisha : “ So smart and 
so handsome.” Yes, they would be pleased 
to hear of this ; perhaps he would bring 
them back to see the last of the ship—it sailed 
at midnight. Why not ? There was no harm 
in standing behind the barriers. 

But when he got back he felt almost too 
exhausted and generally done up to talk, and 
while he was telling them about his adventures 
he fell asleep. When he awoke the sunlight 
was streaming through the creeper-clad 
window, and the Deshirna Maru was far 
away, steaming northwards through the 
Inland Sea. 

II. 

From the Chinese farm far out on the plain 
the landscape looking northwards was a grand 
and desolate one. Range upon range of snow- 
clad, conical-peaked mountains. In the deep 
valleys between the mountains pine-forests 
nestled, and here and there sparse battalions 
of pine and fir struggled up the steep slopes 
towards the rocky summits. 

VoL xlv.—29. 


Through the ranges resounded continually 
the tremendous thunder of big guns, and, as 
an accompaniment, a faint, persistent, mut¬ 
tering sound, which told of distant rifle-fire. 
Punctuating this uproar at short and irregular 
intervals was a peculiar, harsh, peremptory 
rah-ta-ta-ta-ta-taa—the distinctive stammer 
of a machine-gun. At times, when several 
of these sinister weapons were “ talking ” 
simultaneously, their clamour lent a strange, 
defiant note to the din. 

All these sounds assailed the ears of the 
A.D.C. who was standing in the doorway of 
the farmhouse and looking out towards the 
ranges. 

“ Is he coming ? ” asked a deep voice from 
within. 

The A.D.C. raised the field-glasses which 
were suspended round his neck by a thin 
leather strap, and looked at a point where a 
deep gorge debouched on the plain. 

“ Not yet, sir,” he replied over his shoulder, 
lowering his glasses. He turned again, lit a 
cigarette, and resumed his watch. 

The sun was far down in the west, and the 
weak rays reflected by the snow tinged the 
grim panorama before him with a thousand 
shades of crimson. The azure shadows which 
lay in the valleys seemed to deepen by con¬ 
trast, and in one narrow gorge, screened by a 
great, conical-shaped peak, they had turned 
to a wonderful indigo blue. 

For several minutes the young staff officer 
stood there, lost in the beauty of it all; then 
with a start he pulled himself together and 
raised his field-glasses again. This time his 
inspection was rewarded. Galloping towards 
him over the plain was a single horseman. He 
focused him carefully through the powerful 
glasses and saw by the uniform that he was 
an artillery officer; then he turned and 
announced, with a salute : “ Captain Osaka 
is coming now, sir.” 

Osaka entered somewhat breathless after 
his hard ride. As he saluted the general he 
noticed that several divisional commanders 
and brigadiers were present. They, in 
company with a number of staff officers, were 
leaning over a large trestle table in the middle 
of the room. The door leading into the next 
room was ajar, and through it came a murmur 
of modulated voices. Glancing in that direc¬ 
tion, Osaka caught a glimpse of a row of 
telephone orderlies seated facing the wall at a 
long, narrow trestle table. They appeared to 
be working at high pressure; each had a 
receiver strapped over his head, the sound- 
discs covering his ears, and in front of him a 
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An orderly passed continually to and fro 
between the telephone room and the room in 
which Osaka stood; each time he entered the 
latter he handed one of the staff officers a 
paper which appeared to be a written message. 
The officer would glance through it quickly, 
then turn and bend over the table. What he 
did there Osaka was unable to make out, as 
the table was almost hidden from view by the 
officers who stood round it. 

Dusk was approaching, and at an order 
from one of the staff an orderly entered and 
lit a large acetylene lamp which hung over the 
centre of the table from a massive, soot- 
covered beam overhead ; the lamp was fitted 
with a large, conical shade, and threw down a 
brilliant circle of light. The general and his 
chief of staff moved to the head of the table, 
and Osaka joined the group standing round it. 
As he had expected, a large map was pinned 
out on the table,and on this map were hundreds 
of little paper flags which represented the 
positions of the opposing forces. The 
Russians were represented by black flags, and 
the Japanese by a miniature replica of their 
national flag, i.e., white, with a rising sun in 
red inset in the lower half. 

The farm was connected by telephone with 
the headquarters of every large unit in the 
field, and, in addition, just behind the firing 
lines, hundreds of specially-trained observers, 
carrying field telephones, reported continually 
the progress of the battle. The constant 
stream of messages thus pouring in were 
quickly sifted in the telephone room, and then 
passed by an orderly to the staff officer most 
nearly concerned. If a unit miles away 
advanced or retired, the flag which repre¬ 
sented it on the map made a corresponding 
move. Thus the general could, merely by 
glancing at the map, see at any time how the 
attack was progressing. 

Osaka studied this bird’s-eye representation 
of the battle then in progress with the keenest 
interest. The Russian position faced south; 
they were holding about twenty miles of a 
chain of mountains which ran almost due east 
and west. Their right flank was strongly 
posted on a broad river, and their left on the 
end of the range where it rose abruptly from 
the plain. On the map the two irregular lines 
of flags, the black and the white, ran parallel 
along the whole length of the position, but at 
one end, the east, Osaka saw with delight 
that a group of white flags had advanced right 
on to the Russian position. 

The chief of staff pointed to this group of 
flags. “ Gentlemen, as you see,” he said, 
** tire enemy is holding us along the whole 


front, but here we have partially succeeded in 
turning his left flank. The general intends to 
push this advantage with every available man. 
To accomplish this, it will be necessary to 
weaken our centre and left, for the general 
reserve will not be used until later. The 
troops required from these sections will march 
to-night. Detailed written instructions on 
this point will presently be issued to all con¬ 
cerned. The general wishes you to impress on 
all unit commanders of the centre and left the 
vital necessity of showing a bold front and of 
continuing the attack in order to deceive the 
enemy as to our altered dispositions. When 
the turning movement has succeeded the 
whole line will press forward, and the general 
reserve will be thrown in to complete the 
defeat of the Russians. These are the broad 
lines of the general’s plans ; the members of 
the staff will now issue to you your individual 
orders. That will do, gentlemen, thank 
you.” 

The group round the table broke up and 
moved away, but Osaka waited expectantly. 
He had not yet been told why he had been 
sent for. The chief of staff looked up sud¬ 
denly and called his name, and then, seeing 
him close at hand, exclaimed: “ Oh, there 
you are! Come round here, will you ? ” 
Osaka moved round the table and stood beside 
him. “ This is what the general wants you to 
do,” said the chief of staff, bending over the 
map and pointing to a bridge over the river. 
“ That bridge must be destroyed at dawn 
to-morrow. It is of vital importance that this 
should be done without fail, for, if our turning 
movement succeeds, some of the enemy will 
fall back westwards and escape across it. In 
any case, it affords them facilities for a counter¬ 
attack round our left, a very likely move, I 
think. None of our guns here can reach the 
bridge, which, as you see, is defiladed from 
direct fire by those hills. It was for this 
reason that your howitzer was wired for and 
the line cleared to make way for it.” 

Osaka studied the map, and saw that the 
bridge was behind the extreme right of the 
Russian position, and appeared to be over five 
miles from the Japanese line. 

“ The brigadier reports that there is only 
one point from which the bridge can be seen,” 
continued the chief of staff. He pointed to a 
hill on the map. “ This is the point. I am 
afraid that it is rather a forward position for 
your gun, but we must risk that. After all, 
the gun will be firing from behind the hill, and 
the enemy might not be able to locate it. The 
C.R.A. telephoned to-day to the effect that he 
hadlfftu&fl alfl excellent Ijtorition on good, rocky 
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ground, and that the epaulement will be ready 
for the gun before you get there.” 

III. 

The great gun was in position at last; it 
had taken an entire infantry battalion the 
whole night to get it there. In fact, for the 
last few hundred yards up the long slope to the 
foot of the hill, the services of another battalion 
had to be requisitioned, as the human gun- 
teams, which had been toiling all night in the 
snow, were completely exhausted, and men 
were falling in their tracks. The soldiers 
worked willingly to get the howitzer into 
position, for well they knew what a powerful 
auxiliary it would be. 

Osaka found that the C.R.A. had been as 
good as his word, for not only was the epaule¬ 
ment ready for the gun, but a field telephone 
had been laid to the top of the hill, where a 
cunningly hidden bomb-proof shelter had been 
erected for the use of the “ observer.” It was 
from this spot that the fire of the gun would be 
directed. When Osaka, accompanied by a 
telephone orderly, reached the shelter, the 
stars were still blazing from a clear, frosty 
sky, and all that could be seen of the landscape 
were the grey, ghostly outlines of some of the 
nearer snow-clad peaks. There was nothing 
to be done save to sit down and wait for the 
daylight. 

To Osaka it seemed that that first faint 
flush on the mountain-tops which heralded the 
coming of dawn would never appear. 

Suddenly the telephone orderly gave an 
exclamation, and pointed to a faint object far 
up in the sky behind them. This object 
appeared to be a tiny, dim crescent of light. 
It was the captive balloon, and the crescent of 
light was caused by the sun’s rays striking its 
varnished globe of yellow silk. Owing to its 
great height above the earth the balloon 
caught these rays while the mountains below 
were still in shadow. A few minutes later 
the long-looked-for tinge of rose appeared on 
the highest peaks. The azure shadows fled 
swiftly into the valleys, then in an instant a 
lofty, snow-clad pinnacle gleamed like a living 
coal, the sun-fire leapt from peak to peak ; it 
was as if an auroric curtain had been suddenly 
lowered to just below the levels of the peaks, 
and had set them all aflame. But in a few 
moments the red-gold beacons paled to silver, 
the grey light swept the valleys, and it was 
day. 

As soon as Osaka could discern the bridge 
he took the range of it carefully with the 
range-finder he carried ; the distance was, as 
near as possible, nine thousand seven hundred 


yards. After checking it several times he 
moved to the telephone to issue instructions 
to the gun section below. Just at that 
moment the bell rang. Osaka took up the 
receiver and a breathless voice greeted him* 
“ Halloa ! halloa ! Are you there ? ” 

“ Halloa ! Yes,” replied Osaka. 

“ Is that Captain Osaka ? ” 

“ Yes ; who is speaking ? ” 

“ C.R.A. this end. Balloon reports large 
body of cavalry and horse artillery moving 
behind hills in direction of bridge. Have you 
got the range ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Splendid ! Balloon’s report says force 
looks like a Cossack division : it has a strong 
advanced guard thrown out. This advanced 
guard was about two miles east of the bridge 
about twenty minutes ago, so you haven’t 
much time to lose.” 

“ Very good, sir.” Osaka’s voice betrayed 
his delight. The enemy was about to make a 
turning movement, as the chief of staff had 
expected, and he, Osaka, was to be instru¬ 
mental in stopping it. 

He rang up his subaltern, who was at the 
foot of the hill, and issued concise instructions 
as to the laying of the gun. Much depended 
on this first shot. In a few minutes his subal¬ 
tern replied that all was ready. 

Osaka turned his field-glasses on the bridge 
and waited ; in a few minutes a small party of 
horsemen came into view. He saw at a glance, 
from their little shaggy ponies and their 
equally distinctive shaggy-looking head-dress, 
that they were Cossacks. They crossed the 
bridge at a canter, first by twos and threes 
and then in little groups of a dozen 01 more at 
a time. But Osaka did not fire—he was 
waiting for larger game. Nor had he long to 
wait. Soon a solid body of horsemen riding 
in close formation, four abreast, came into 
view. It was the head of the main body ; the 
commander evidently considered that he was 
in no danger, and that it was, therefore, 
unnecessary to assume a less compact and, 
therefore, less vulnerable formation. 

Still the little gunner waited, telephone in 
hand, and it was not until the entire length of 
the bridge was thronged with a dense column 
of horsemen that he at last gave the order to 
fire. 

The whole hill shook with the force of the 
explosion, and Osaka watched anxiously for 
the result of the shot. A huge column of 
water leapt up just beyond the bridge—the 
shell had missed. The gun commander 
groaned aloud, but his directions down the 
telephp^fj for the firing ^f t|re next shot were 
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“ INTO THE MIDbT OF THIS SEETHING MASS CAME THE SECOND SHELL, A VERITABLE 


given in a quiet, level voice. Again he turned 
his glasses on the bridge and waited. The 
sight was one of the greatest confusion. The 
shot \sas so unexpected, and the shriek of the 
enormous projectile as it flew close overhead 
so astounding in volume, that in an instant 
panic reigned supreme. Some of the horse¬ 


men set spurs to their horses and dashed 
forward, while others turned to gallop back. 
The result was a hopeless block of plunging 
horses and excited men. Into the midst of 
this seething mass came the second shell, a 
veritable aerial torpedo containing over five 
hundred ^pounds high explosive. 
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The observer saw a bright flash, followed 
instantly by a dense cloud of black smoke 
which towered up from the bridge. When 
this had cleared away he noted with glee that 
one of the spans had disappeared. Along the 
whole length of the bridge a mass of men and 
horses still struggled frantically. 


Osaka aimed this time at the east end of the 
bridge—again the shot told. Now a crowd of 
horsemen found themselves entrapped, for ihe 
shell had cut the bridge behind them. The 
fate of the unfortunate. Cossacks thus 
marooned unde 1 ; the terrible fire of the big 
gun ^V|ER§4Pp-Q helplessly to 
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and fro, and in the meUe several horses and 
riders were pushed over the broken ends of 
the roadway and fell into the swirling stream 
below. 

The sight of these swimming and floating 
downstream seemed to point to the only 
possible chance of escape, and as he gave the 
order to fire again Osaka saw hundreds of 
men and horses leap or fall into the river. 
This shell demolished one of the piers, which 
caused the spans it had supported to sink 
down into the river at a steep angle. The 
bridge was now a wreck, the whole face of 
the broad stream was covered with struggling 
men and horses, and at last the great gun 
was silent. 

IV. 

Meanwhile the battle had recommenced 
along the whole front, and on the other flank 
twenty miles away the Japanese turning 
movement had succeeded. But the Russian 
general reserve, which had arrived too late on 
the scene to avert this disaster, was now fight¬ 
ing grimly and holding the Japanese in check. 

Although the Russian commander could no 
longer look for victory, he still hoped to 
withdraw his army without serious loss. He 
relied on his Cossack division, and believed 
firmly that it would carry out the mission he 
had entrusted to it, as he knew that his 
opponents’ cavalry was weak. He argued 
that when the Japanese found themselves 
attacked in rear their pressing attentions 
would be diverted, and he would then be in a 
position to withdraw his troops in safety. 
Everything now depended on the success of 
the Cossacks. When he learnt that they had 
been held up by the unexpected destruction 
of the bridge he was in despair. After a 
hurried consultation with his staff he wired 
back to the Cossack commander :— 

“ My left flank driven in and falling back 
slowly. Your success imperative to ensure 
safe retreat of army. Silence gun at all costs. 
Engineers will repair bridge.” 

On receipt of this message the Cossack 
commander began a series of desperate attacks 
on the hill covering the gun. He pushed his 
horse artillery boldly forward, and under cover 
of its fire his squadrons in widely extended 
formation “ galloped for ” the hill. But the 
Japanese infantry there were well entrenched 
and supported by numerous machine-guns, 
and the gallant horsemen were mown down 
by hundreds and driven back again and 
again. Meanwhile, the hidden howitzer, 
invisible to the enemy, continued to fire all 
day, and silenced many of the plucky little 


guns which had dared to come out into the 
open. 

When night came the Russian engineers, 
under cover of the friendly darkness, began 
the task of patching up the bridge. But in 
this work they counted without Captain 
Osaka. That indomitable little gunner care¬ 
fully laid his gun on the bridge just before 
dusk, and at midnight one of his terrific 
projectiles landed on it with dire results. 

It was at this stage, just when his efforts 
seemed to be crowned with complete success, 
that misfortune overtook Captain Osaka. 
Had he rested content with one shot, or even 
with half-a-dozen, all might have been well, 
but he continued to fire for over an hour. He 
had set up luminous direction discs before 
dusk, and knew that he had thus ensured good 
practice even in the dark ; but he forgot, or 
ignored the fact, that the flashes of his giant 
gun were reflected above the hill in the sky. 
These flashes served to guide a force of some 
four thousand Russians who were creeping 
forward to attack under cover of darkness. 
This night attack was in the nature of a 
forlorn hope, a last desperate expedient to 
capture and silence the inexorable guardian 
of the Japanese left flank. It was successful. 
The Russians largely outnumbered their 
opponents on the spot, and, after a fierce 
struggle, carried the hill at the point of the 
bayonet. 

Osaka, when he saw the hill was about to 
be taken, left his observation post and fled 
down to his precious gun. To get it away 
was, he knew, impossible, but, at any rate, 
it should be defended to the last man. And 
defended to the last man it was : the gunners 
lined the high sand-bag parapet of the 
epaulement and fought like Paladins. But 
they were quickly surrounded and over¬ 
whelmed. The Russians first threw hand- 
grenades, which, in the circumscribed space, 
killed or disabled most of the gunners, and 
then rushed in with the bayonet, pouring 
over the breastworks from all sides like a 
flood. Osaka himself was struck down from 
behind with a blow from a clubbed rifle. 

The gun was captured at last, but it had 
done its work, for, while the Russians were 
taking it, another night attack was in progress 
on the other flank. Here the Japanese were 
pushing the advantage gained during the day, 
and were carrying all before them. They 
had already advanced five miles along the 
Russian position, and, in tactical parlance, 
were “ rolling up the line.” 

When Osaka recovered consciousness, some¬ 
thing) ]^e|t and icify cpkjljjirtfasi pressing on his 
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face. He opened his eyes to find that it was 
snowing fast. He sat up and looked round ; 
he was still somewhat dazed, and what with 
the falling snow and the darkness could at 
first make out nothing. Then he discerned 
the dim shape of the howitzer looming up a 
few feet away, and like a keen agony came 
the sudden realization of his position. He 
was alive and to all intents and purposes a 
prisoner, while his men were all killed or 
wounded and his beloved gun in the hands of 
the enemy. On the morrow it would be 
turned on his own comrades. From its 
position it could enfilade many of their lines 
and work dreadful havoc. With this thought 
came a grim resolve. He must somehow 
disable the gun before morning. But how? 
That was the question. The enemy were all 
round him, and only a few yards away, 
manning the sand-bag parapet of the epaule- 
ment. If the snow ceased he would be 
discovered; there was not an instant to 
lose. 

He stretched himself face downwards on 
the snow, and began to worm his way towards 
the gun. As he did so his brain worked at 
the fever speed of thought. How was he to 
effect his purpose ? Single-handed it would 
be impossible even to remove the massive 
breech-block, much less carry it away. He 
could tamper with the breech mechanism, but 
with his bare hands could do no lasting 
damage. He might block the barrel with 
pieces of rock or anything else which came to 
hand, and trust to the obstruction not being 
discovered. This plan would take time, and 
he could hardly hope to carry it out with the 
Russians only a few yards off. He reached 
the gun and stood up cautiously. The breech 
was open ; evidently the gunners were about 
to load when the alarm came. 

For several minutes Osaka stood there and 
racked his brains for some method of disabling 
the monster. Then a sudden inspiration 
came—there was only one method of blocking 
the barrel effectually in the circumstances. 

He must do it with his own body ! 

He began cautiously to scoop out with his 
hand and arm the snow which had drifted 
into the “ chamber ” ; then, without hesita¬ 
tion, but slowly and painfully, for his limbs 
were stiff with cold, he climbed in head 
foremost. 

He was not a moment too soon. Hardly 
had he reached his hiding-place and partially 
closed the breech behind him by pulling at 
the breech-block with his feet, when a shot 
rang out close by. This was followed by a 
fusillade. As the din grew, Osaka realized 


that this was no mere night alarm, but a 
determined counter-attack by his comrades to 
regain the position and the lost howitzer. 
Hope leapt up in his breast, but it was 
followed instantly by fear. What if his 
comrades should recapture the gun and find 
him hiding inside it ? Would they credit his 
reasons for being there ? He shivered at the 
alternative. To be branded as a coward, 
even to be suspected of cowardice, that would 
be worse than death, a million times worse. 
The very thought made him clench his fists 
and draw his breath through clenched teeth 
with a soft, hissing sound. Would they dare 
to doubt him, a Samurai and an officer ? 

But his fears on this score proved to be 
unnecessary. The attack continued for about 
an hour with the greatest fury. At one time 
the attackers seemed to be quite close; 
Osaka’s heart thrilled at the sound of a 
Japanese cheer, and the bullets rang on the 
gun like hail. Then he.heard the sound of 
guttural voices and hundreds of heavy feet 
crunching through the snow as they doubled 
past—they were Russian reinforcements. 
There was a still more furious burst of fire, 
then it began to roll away, and died down 
almost as suddenly as it had begun. The 
counter-attack had failed. 

Osaka had taken advantage of the noise 
made by the attack to worm his way along 
the fifteen-feet barrel towards the muzzle. 
He selected this position so as to minimize the 
chances of discovery’, and because, the gun 
being slightly narrower here, his body would 
more effectually block the bore and his 
purpose would be better served. 

The barrel at this point was a tight fit, even 
for a little man; the icy steel wall pressed 
upon Osaka on all sides and interfered with 
circulation, and the intense cold of it pene¬ 
trated through all his clothing and seemed to 
sear his flesh. As the long hours passed his 
position grew increasingly intolerable; at 
length it became a nightmare, an obsession. 
The monster was squeezing him to death. 
Instinctively he struggled to free himself, but, 
despite his most desperate efforts, he was 
unable to move. Then he realized that he 
was not merely wedged into the barrel, he 
was also frozen to it; the snow on his clothes 
had at first partially melted, and then, as the 
heat of his body failed, had frozen to the 
metal. His legs and arms were still free, but 
almost too numbed for movement. 

The sound of voices close at hand aroused 
him from a sort of torpor into which he had 
fallen. He rais^l his head, which was 
pillowed on his arms, and looked out through 
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the muzzle of the gun. It was growing light; 
he could see some rocks on the hillside quite 
clearly. At the same time he became aware 
that the noise of the battle, which he had 
heard almost unconsciously for hours, had 
grown louder and nearer. His spirits rose, 
for he knew that the gun would soon be in 
action, and his torture would be at an end. 
He was also cheered by the approaching din 
of battle. Surely it could only mean that 
the great turning movement on the other 
flank had been successful, and that his 
victorious comrades were “ rolling up the 
line,” advancing towards him along the 
Russian position. 

A deep guttural voice boomed out close by, 
and he felt the barrel begin to move slowly to 
the right; it was evident that the gun was 
about to be trained on some target. Presently 
the lateral movement stopped; all that 
Osaka could see now was the upper half of a 
snow-clad fir tree. How beautiful it looked ! 
Again the guttural voice boomed out; a light 
broke in from the breech end. The gun was. 
about to be loaded. Would they discover 
him ? He heard the familiar squeak of the 
shell-lift—he had intended to have it oiled, 
but the grease-case had been dropped in a 
drift and lost when the gun was being dragged 
into position the night before. Was it really 
only the night before ? It seemed ages ago. 
The light disappeared suddenly; something 
had entered the breech of the gun. Was that 
loud hiss the soft, squishy noise which he had 
heard so often when the breech-block went 
home ? The gun was loaded. Once more 
the guttural voice snapped out a word of 
command. The muzzle began to travel 
slowly upwards, and the fir tree disappeared 
from view. Far away on a distant ridge a 
number of little dots were moving; they were 
either his comrades advancing or the Russians 
retiring, he could not tell which. Again the 
movement ceased. The gun was laid and 
about to fire. 

Suddenly a wild desire to live came to the 
man hidden within it. Was it worth it after 
all ? No one would ever know what had 
become of him. His name would not be added 
to the glorious list of Japan’s heroes who had 
died for their country. Little Mirami and the 
old people, they would wait and wait, and 
always hope for news of him. Little Mirami 
—he saw her now, standing in the sunny 
doorway in her rainbow-silk kimono, smiling 
her frozen little smile and waving him good¬ 
bye. “ Sayonara ”—“ Banzai ”—the sweet 
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tones of her voice rang in his cars. And there 
was the old man, his father, behind her with 
his proud face and the non-committal eyes 
which veiled) as he well knew, a great and 
tender heart. And within, face downward? 

on the cushions, his mother; she- Fools, 

would they never fire ? His nerve was 
breaking, he must scream aloud. 

Once more the guttural voice. Now! No, 
the muzzle began to move upwards again. 
Ah ! they wanted more elevation. He tried 
to wedge himself more firmly to prevent 
slipping, but his frozen limbs refused to move. 
When the barrel at last came to rest all that 
Osaka could see through his little circle of 
vision was a tiny, fleecy cloud, rose-pink at the 
approach of dawn. They were about to fire 
now. He could stand it no longer—he must 
live to see Mirami once again—only once 
again. 

Exhausted body and tortured brain were 
giving way under the terrible strain, but the 
brave spirit of the Samurai still held sway. 
“ For the lives of your comrades,” it 
whispered, “ for the Emperor and Japan.” 

Captain Osaka bit his bleeding lips again to 
stifle the cry which would have saved him, 
and fixed his staring eyes on the distant rosy 
cloud. 

When the smoke had cleared away the 
Russian gunners stared in awed amazement 
at the strange phenomenon before them. A 
little snow-clad fir tree, a few yards down the 
slope, had suddenly turned to a brilliant 
crimson. 

Then one of the gunners gave a strange, 
strangled cry. “ Look ! Look ! ” he screamed, 
pointing with a trembling hand to the muzzle 
of the gun. “ Holy Mother of God, the great 
gun is dribbling blood ! ” 

They turned to look. The giant muzzle was 
smothered in a deep crimson fluid which, as 
they watched, ran down the txirrel in tiny 
streams and chipped slowly on^to the snow 
beneath. 

The superstitious Russians crossed them¬ 
selves and drew back ; for several moments 
they gazed in horror at the sight, and no man 
spoke. 

At last the silence was broken by an officer. 
“ Fall in ! ” he commanded, in an unsteady 
voice. “ This is due to some devilish device 
of these accursed pagans. See ”—he pointed 
to a bulge and a thin crack which had 
appeared half-way down the massive barrel— 

“ the gun ha.s burst 1 ” 
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THE COOKS' DEPARTMENT. 


Romance in a Registry Office. 

By E. S. VALENTINE. 


Illustrated hy George Morrow. 


N a recent novel the heroine's 
mother explains her sudden 
plunge into trouble to a 
confiding but inexperienced 
friend 

** I had just sent for the 
housemaid to give her notice 
because she never dusts the lustres properly, 
when she turned round and gave it—notice, 
I mean—to me t ** 

“ What a blessing! It saved you the 
trouble/’ 

4< On the contrary, if you knew anything 
of domestics, Valentia, you would see that 
it put me in a most awkward position ; and 
now I shall have to live at Mrs. Hunt's, 3 * 

41 To live at Mrs, Hunt’s ? ” repeated Val, 
as if stupefied. u Why, you’re not going 
to leave your charming house ? And who is 
Mrs* Hunt—an old friend of yours ? ** 
u Don’t vou really know who Mrs* Hunt 
is, Valentia?” 

44 No ; I haven't the faintest idea.” 

u She has a registry off- Well, may you 

never know ! Certainly I 3 m not going to 
leave my house. The idea of such u thing 1 ” 

What is the greatest problem of the day ? 
Men might fumble over the question, but 


any woman in the kingdom would tell you at 
once. It is the problem of the servant. To 
the servant it is the problem of the master 
and mistress. 

Everybody in the kingdom is more or 
less interested in this problem, enormous, 
baffling, insistent ; and yet it is astonishing 
how little is known about the great sources 
of servant supply. Domestic science is 
beginning to be taught—but what about 
domestic servant science ? 

Here is an army of over a million persons, 
divided off into corps, regiments, and bat¬ 
talions. How is this army recruited ? How 
is it trained ? What is its scab of pay ? 
Who fixes the rate of wages ? For how long 
does it enlist ? How many butlers are there ? 
How many cooks and housemaids ? Where 
do they come from ? Where do they go to ? 
And how does this army, bearing the worthy 
banner of Ich Dien,” compare with the 
armier of other countries ? 

In London’s West-end are several large 
establishments which may be called servants 4 
recruiting offices. Not one household head 
in a thousand ever so much as crosses their 
portals or kno^ r ^ anything about them ; but 

interest, and even of romance. One of these 
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emporiums for the supply of butlers, men- 
servants, footmen, pages, housekeepers, cooks, 
parlour-maids, up-and-down maids, house¬ 
maids, and kitchen-maids has grown to be 
almost a national institution, 

M We will assume,” said my mentor, as 
we threaded our way through the corridors, 
“ that you want a cook.” 

“ Certainly,” I asserted. 

41 We can live wiibout poetry, music, or books ; 

But civilized man cannot live without cooks ,” 1 

“ Then w ? e will pass to the cooks' depart¬ 
ment, This way, if you 
please.” 

On the glass door 
was painted a legend, 

“Single-handed Cooks,” 

“ No,” I said, firmly, 
u we will not go in 
there. The sight of 
these poor, faithful, 
mu tilated servants 
would unman me. 

We— 

But the door was 
already opened, and as 
my gaze rested upon 
scores of female cooks, 
young, old, thin, fat, 
dark, fair, the manager 
explained that the 
phrase “single-handed” 
merely meant cooks un¬ 
assisted by a kitchen- 
maid. They were the 
sort of cooks most in 
demand. It seemed 
strange to see them sitting here, chatting 
together, reading newspapers, in their bonnets, 
gloved, always with that air of expectancy— 
waiting, always waiting. In spite of the 
absence of a range, it gave the place the 
aspect of a vast kitchen. 

The manager spoke to one of them—a 
stout, red-faced, middle-aged one. 

“ Ah, Mrs, Briggs ! Back again ? ” 

“ Yes,” she said, simply, “ Tarts,” 

“ I remember—your strong point. Pastry* 
They didn't like it ? ” 

** Wouldn't touch it. What could I do ? 
1 couldn't stay and be 'appy t could I ? ” 
Turning to me, the manager said : “ She's 
a little eccentric, but a splendid cook. Was 
nine years with Lady M—. She has tried 
three places since, but can't get suited. 
Have you any idea w^here the best cooks in 
England come from ? ” 

I reflected, “ Cootham ? ” I hazarded. 

“ No ; Herefordshire. I haven't any idea 
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why, but the cooks in London with the 
longest records of service hail from Hereford¬ 
shire. Nottinghamshire produces the most 
nursemaids, and Kent the most housemaids, 
of any county in proportion to their popula¬ 
tion. Do you see that woman in the corner 
—with the large green hat ? She has been, 
I think, fifteen years in service, and spends 
exactly one year in each place. Her mis¬ 
tresses all do their best to keep her, for she 
is a capital cook, clean and good-tempered ; 
but at the end of a year she invariably gives 
notice. Her excuse 
frankly is that she 
wants a change of air 
and scene, Where do 
you wish to go now, 
Miss Partridge ? ” 

“ Harrogate, if you 
please,” is the reply, 
“ Fm expecting the 
lady here this morning. 
As a matter of fact, 
there are three ladies 
coming.” 

u Well, make a good 
choice.” 

“ Thank you, sir, I 
dare say the change of 
county will do me good.” 

We leave the cooks—- 
the most independent of 
any in domestic service 
—and pass on to the 
house kc eper s' de part- 
ment. On the way my 
mentor observes :—■* 

“ Cooks' wages tend to increase yearly. 
Single-handed cooks nowadays never take 
less than tw enty-six pounds, and they usually 
want thirty pounds. But where they have 
help from a kitchen-maid or a scullery-maid 
they ask and receive thirty-five to seventy 
pounds a year. But many good cooks have 
a preference for a small family, and prefer to 
manage without assistance.” 

More cooks—these obviously very superior. 
One of them is notably refined and attractive 
in appearance. She is reading a book. My 
eye catches the title ; it is “ Felix Holt.” 

u She ? Oh, she's a lady. Gentlewoman 
born. Most exclusive. Left penniless and 
learnt scientific cookery at a school. She 
might have become a governess or a school- 
teacher, hut as it is she can command eighty 
pounds a year. She was three years 

with Mrs, R-, of Curzon Street. Many 

governesses are jiaw going in lor cookery. 
Their TroeNs-‘tnfeir idiey are not 
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interfered with, and if they really love cookery 
they couldn't do better/" 

We pass into the department labelled 
“ Governesses and Lady Nurses/ 5 Here may 
be seen an assortment of young ladies—and 
some not so young—of family, whom cir¬ 
cumstances have obliged to seek a livelihood. 
It is either this or the stage, and in many 
instances this room has proved the ante-room 
to the green-room. It has also proved a 
preliminary to matrimony and an “ establish¬ 
ment/ 1 

“If servants/’ declares my guide* “are 
not so good as formerly, the cause is, first 
of all, in over-education, which makes the 
average girl aspire to something higher and 
1 freer ’ than service. The old-fashioned ser¬ 
vant is now a thing of the past. But there is 
still not much difficulty in obtaining girls for 
the better class of houses, as here there .was 


day has not the same knowledge of her work 
possessed by the servant of former times, and 
of course this must result in less domestic 
peace and comfort, and these must react upon 
national habits and national character. 

Here we are in the l< interview room,” 
where half-a-dozen mistresses are examining 
would-be recruits for the army. One catches 
such phrases as (< Last place/ 1 (< Always had 
twenty-four/ 1 “ Not exactly a follower, 
ma’am/ 5 “ Very well, I will take it up at once 
and let you know/ 5 etc. 

What a contrast to this scene is that 
offered by the men-servants’ department! 
What a place to study facial character! 
The department is divided off into sections 
or groups, such as “ couples,” “ odd men/' 
“ foreign men,” ** stablemen/’ 11 hotel em¬ 
ployes/’ as well as “ private servants/ 5 Here 
you are in another world, dominated by 
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always the chance of higher wages and an 
improved position from an under-post to an 
upper servant’s place. If I w f ere to advertise 
for a clerk or governess 1 should have five 
hundred applications by the next day’s 
post. If I wanted to fill fifty kitchen-maids’ 
places I might have fifty applicants. But if 
I wanted a house-parlour-maid or good plain 
cook to go single-handed I should probably 
not get a single reply. So difficult is it to 
get this class of servant that 1 never charge 
them any fee, but ask a higher fee of the 
mistress for supplying them.” 

In the opinion of one—perhaps London’s 
leading authority—the servant of the present 


Jeames YftUowplush in mufti and out of 
employment. 

But the romance of the registry office is 
in the cellars. Here, in this admirably- 
managed establishment, are kept the records 
of some two hundred thousand servants for 


a half-century past. Amongst these names 
are some who have risen out of the servant 
class altogether—nay, even have attained high 
rank and wealth. A countess died recently 
who, before her marriage, was well known 
to the stage. Before becoming an actress 
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iMjoks more than a generation ago, her ladyship at, say, a Drawing Room, the ex¬ 
character was found, signed by a lady still employer would have considered the young 
living, countess’s " situation ” as more becoming, 

“A— B - ** it ran, “who has been It is truly astonishing to think of the 

with me for six months as nursery-maid, I personal history that is embedded in these 
have found, on the whole, to be honest and cabinets—how many names of parlour maids, 

willing, but hardly as interested in her work housemaids, footmen, and valets who have 

as I wished for. I think she would do better afterwards set up for themselves in the world, 

in another situation.” and even cut a notable figure in it. Not long 

One wonders whether, when in after years since the captain of an ocean liner called at a 

the ex-nursery-maid took precedence of her registry office and asked to be allowed to see 
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GROOMS. 

and take a copy of a 
character given him 
thirty years ago by a 
gentleman in Half Moon 
Street* in whose service 
he was then as page* 

M William Brown has 
given great satisfaction 
for twelve months. 

He is honest* reliable, 
and intelligent* and should 
do well in any capacity for 
which he offers himself,” 
The signature to this 
testimonial was that of an 
historic Cabinet Minister, 

On the other hand* there 
are the “black books.” 
These* in one establish¬ 
ment, contain no fewer 
than thirty thousand 
names* with full particulars 
—terrible particulars* some 
of them—of as many ser¬ 
vants, the very scum and 
dregs of domestic service. 
These particulars are in 
alphabetical order* and arc 


constantly being referred to ; they 
have been carefully compiled 
through the aid of employers* news¬ 
papers, and the police. Such 
servants stand no chance what¬ 
ever of securing situations through 
that agency* especially as these 
records are supplemented by a 
rigid system of inquiry, 

41 For instance* we take all the 
London and provincial directories 
published. These are often suf¬ 
ficient of themselves to throw 
much light on the statements of 
servants who are inclined to play 
tricks in the matter of 1 character.’ 
The discrepancies we sometimes 


CHAUFFKURS. 


find between the prosaic 
statements of the direc¬ 
tory and the accounts 
secants give us of cer¬ 
tain establishments are 
very striking. A man 
once referred us to a 
gentleman in Yorkshire 
for his character, stating 
that he had been two 
years and a half with 
him as butler. We 
accordingly looked up 
the gentleman and 
found he kept a 
public-house ! 

“ We sometimes find 
servants in the country 
writing to us and re¬ 
ferring for characters 
to people who, while 
living in quite tiny 
houses, are repre¬ 
sented as keeping 
fifteen or twenty ser¬ 
vants. Once we found 
a chimney-sweep who 
kept cook, kitchen- 
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lady’s-maid. 


maid* and scullery-maid* Again, 
we have found a clerk* living with 
his wife and family in three or 
four rooms, maintaining a dozen 
servants or more. Many clerks, 
accustomed to the pen, are quite 
able to write a letter that would 
pass muster as a genuine character 
with perhaps ninety-five ladies 
out of a hundred. And it's often 
possible to write from addresses 
w-hich would deceive anybody. 
On the other hand, one of 
our clients had her suspicions 
ahousfdi Itftcawse a certain butler’s 

UNIV^W^Fi'vMlM^d from a 
4 cottage. But lots of places are 
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called cottages where butlers are kept, 
and in this case it happened to be a 
wealthy marchioness who called her country 
place a cottage. 

“ Not long ago a woman turned up who 
made a handsome living as a ‘ character ’ 
writer. (One wonders, by the way, if this 
has any connection with the much-advertised 
‘ characters told by post.’) There was another 
case before a magistrate where a man, after 
procuring for himself a situation by writing 
his own character, very shortly afterwards 
got a place for his daughter in the same estab¬ 
lishment by writing a character for her. I 
am afraid that forged characters are on the 
increase, but so are the means for exposing 
them. Would you like a typical case ? Here 
is one of Charles Barlow, butler, recommended 
by Mr. Pitt-Rivers, 4, Duke Street, Charing 
Cross, as honest, sober, capable, and trust¬ 
worthy, and also by Mr. Charles Bruce, of 
The Grove, Llanbadarn Fawr, near Aberyst¬ 
wyth. We set about investigations, and 
found that there was a Grove Cottage, that 
it was a small workman’s house, occupied 
by a Mr. Charles. There was a mansion, 
however, near, where a Mr. Bruce had been 
a butler. As for No. 4, Duke Street, that was 
a letter bureau ! 

“ Again, there is the case of Margaret 
Gully, who presents a beautiful letter from 
Mrs. A. Campbell, of 8, Portland Square, 
Workington, Cumberland, recommending her 
as cook-housekeeper at fifty pounds a year and 
praising her virtues. Inquiry at 8, Portland 
Square showed it to be a small cottage rented 
at a few shillings a week, and occupied by a 
poor woman who kept no servant! 

“ Why, sometimes they even go so far as 
to impersonate the complaisant mistress who 
is losing a ‘ treasure,’ and in one notable case 
the professional 4 mistress ’ drove up in her 
carriage and pair (hired by the hour) to call 
upon the prospective employer, and enacted 
the high-born dame, zealous for her faithful 
cook’s interests, so perfectly that the lady 
was charmed and engaged the 4 jewel ’ on 
the spot. Less than a month later the cook 
decamped with the case containing her 


fellow-jewels, and her whereabouts remain 
still unknown.” 

Mrs. Hunt, of registry office fame, is now 
over ninety years of age. Her husband was 
a printer, and she kept a small bookshop, 
which she admits was not a very paying 
concern. 

“ Ladies used often to ask me if I could 
tell them of a good servant when they 
came into the shop, and I was considered to 
know a good one when I saw her. One of 
these ladies suggested that I should keep 
a registry office and make a business of it. 
My husband didn’t want me to trouble 
about it, but I had a fancy I should like 
to try. Accordingly I started a small 
office, which gradually grew to what you 
see at present. There are seven of my 
family in it — sons and daughters and 
grandchildren—and we employ altogether 
about a hundred and thirty persons. My 
youngest son is the great organizer, and it 
is he who has brought the business to its 
present dimensions. 

“ The Council schools,” observes Mrs. Hunt, 
“ have certainly made better scholars, if they 
haven’t multiplied servants; but hardly a 
day passes but we receive some extraordinary 
examples of penmanship. We have gained a 
good deal of experience in deciphering curious 
letters and application forms. Occasionally 
some of these are quite laughable. Here is 
one written by a young woman which, on 
first reading, would seem to suggest that we 
were in the undertaking line :— 

“ 4 Madam,—Will you please let me know 
what your fees are, as I am not like to live.— 
Yours respectfully.’ 

44 The writer merely wishes to pay her fee, 
because she is not likely to leave. Here are a 
few application forms as filled in, from which 
you will gather that there are occasional 
grounds for misunderstanding and discontent 
in the world of domestic service. Neverthe¬ 
less, one servant writes us :— 

44 4 My master is a dredful Strick master 
he will not alow you to go out off park Gates 
without spaking to Him, but strick masters 
make good servants.’ ” 
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The Disappearing Trick, 

By W. PETT RIDGE. 

Illustrated by Joseph Simpson, R.B.A. 


HE office was preparing to 
dose, complying thus with the 
suggestions of a new Act to 
which Mrs. Ransome objected 
and the three assistants gave 
approval. The windows did 
not cover themselves with 
shutters, but gave up their week-ends for the 
benefit of youngsters who came to gaze at 
the miniature wagons loaded with real coal, 
and, with less interest, at current prices of 
Derby Brights, Cobbles, Roasters. 

At one minute past one o’clock the young 
men told Mrs. Ransome they thought it was 
going to be, as an exception to a rule, a fine 
Saturday afternoon, adding that their address 
until six-thirty would be the Cricket 
Pavilion, Regent’s Park. Mrs. Ransome, 
placing leather-bound account-books in her 
bag, said she hoped they would have a 
good game. At five minutes past one she 
herself left and turned the key in the padlock 
outside the door. 

“ My dear ! ” cried a voice, in a panting 
way, intended to suggest that its owner had 
been hurrying. 

“ That you, James ? ” 

“ Don’t tell me,” begged Mr. Ransome, 
distressedly, “ that my blessed watch is losing 
again. I shall have to get it seen to.” 

“ Scarcely worth the trouble,” she said, 
with calm. 

“ But it’s the present you gave me when 
we were married.” 

“ I mean that if you had it regulated, it 
wouldn’t make any difference to the time 
you keep.” 

“ My love ! ” he protested, walking by her 
side. “ Don’t let’s begin one of those argu¬ 
ments of ours that lead nowhere, and only 
upset my health. As a matter of fact, I’ve 
been very busy all the morning going round 
for orders, and-” 

“ Did you get any ? ” 

“ Trade seems quiet,” he explained. 
“ Scarcely anything doing But, as I say, 
I’ve been on the go, and it was my firm 


intention to get back before twelve, so as to 
give you a hand with the books.” 

“ Suppose you help with them now. This 
bag is heavy.” 

Mr. Ransome called to a boy and trans¬ 
ferred the task to him ; at the Tube station 
he requested his wife to give to the young 
porter the sum of threepence. At the ticket- 
window she made purchases, and if she had 
not taken charge of the bag it would, 
apparently, have found its way to the 
Lost Property Office. In the lift and in the 
train Mr. Ransome gave a description of the 
route followed that morning in the interests 
of the business, the rebuffs experienced, the 
statements made by various folk concerning 
gas-stoves. He seemed hurt by the circum¬ 
stance that his wife made no comment, and, 
arriving at Gillespie Road and coming out 
again into the sunlight, he commented on 
this. 

“ Don’t you believe me, darling ? ” 

“ Not a single word,” she replied. 

As they reached the turning of their road 
he offered to take the bag, but she declined 
now to accept his services. At the gate he 
stopped and mentioned that, the day being 
fine, he did not propose to go indoors; the 
open air suited his constitution better than 
the atmosphere of stuffy room§. If his wife 
would be good enough to let him have a 
sovereign- 

“ No ! ” 

“ Or, say, fifteen bob.” 

“ No ! ” 

“ Well, then, half a quid.” 

“ No ! ” 

Mr. Ransome, seriously disturbed, de¬ 
manded to be informed the meaning of this 
unprecedented behaviour. Ever since their 
marriage, a period that represented nearly 
twelve months—“ I shall get you to let me 
have some money next week,” he remarked, 
casually, “ so as I can buy you a memento of 
some kind for the anniversary ”—during all 
that space it. had been the custom for Mrs. 
Ransome ‘to lurmsh siims necessary to meet 
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current expenses, as he called them, on 
request. Where, might he ask, was the sense 
in departing from a fixed arrangement ? 
Mrs. Ransome, giving the answer readily, 
declared she was tired of going on in the 
old way. Mr. Ransome had represented 
himself to her in courting days as a land 
surveyor; it appeared to her he was really 
nothing better than an inspector of pavements. 

“ That’s unkind ! ” he asserted. 

Mrs. Ransome assured him it was not her 
intention to be pleasing. He seemed content 
to loaf about the streets of St. Pancras doing 
nothing, and it was, in her opinion, right 
that he should receive the wages generally 
paid to those who performed no work. So 
far as this Saturday afternoon was concerned, 
she proposed to give him not a single penny. 

“ Be careful! ” he warned. “ Be very, very- 
careful. It takes a lot to rouse me, but once 
my blood is up, and once I make up my mind 
to a certain course of action, nothing can 
stop me.” 

Mrs. Ransome asserted that she was not 
afraid of him or of anything he might do. If 
he cared to come in and assist with the books, 
a task that could be completed within a couple 
of hours, a sum would then be paid to him. 
A neighbour came to a window and opened 
it with the pretence of snipping leaves of 
geraniums in the long box, but evidently 
desirous of listening to the conversation. 

“Look here!” he said, asserting himself 
bravely in face of an audience. “ There’s a 
lot of talk on your side, laying down the 
law, and ordering people about. Allow me to 
remind you that you’re not addressing one 
of your clerks; you are speaking to a 
man.” 

“ That’s your own description, not mine.” 

“ And furthermore,” with increasing deter¬ 
mination, “ I’m going to behave like one. 
I’ve got a certain amount of what is called 
grit in my nature, and for the first time since 
we’ve known each other I’m going to make it 
evident. I can afford to be quite independent 
of you.” The neighbour’s wife came to bear 
her husband company. “ I can go back to 
my old profession, and make a living.” 

“ I should like to see you do it.” 

“ You shall ! ” he announced, in a shout. 
“ That is to say, you won’t exactly see me do 
it, because I intend never to let you catch 
sight of me again. But I’m off now, and I 
don’t care who knows it. And if it’s any con¬ 
solation to you, you can take it that you’ve 
brought all the trouble on y r ourself. Try to 
realize that you’re looking on me for the last 
time.” 

VoL xlv.— 31 * 


“ Good-bye ! ” she said. 

He swaggered away at a fair pace. Near 
the end of the road he slackened, expecting 
to hear a call; this did not come, and before 
taking the turn he looked back. His wife was 
out of sight, but the neighbour and the neigh¬ 
bour’s wife gazed interestedly. Mr. Ransome 
found satisfaction in the knowledge that news 
of his resolute and determined behaviour 
would be promptly distributed. 

He counted his money carefully on the way 
to Finsbury Park, and discovered that the 
total sum was two shillings less than the 
amount he had expected; he remembered now 
that, to fill in time, he had taken an early 
lunch. The exact sum at his disposal was 
three and ninepence, and it occurred to him 
that this would have to be carefully disbursed 
in order to take him over the small period 
of time occupied in waiting for his wife’s 
repentance. At six o’clock, after watching 
games in the park, he obtained the services 
of a man who was lounging outside a coffee- 
shop, gave him sixpence, and entrusted to 
him a letter, the envelope of which was 
marked “ Wait answer.” 

The man returned to the coffee-shop within 
half an hour, and demanded another sixpence 
for bringing the reply, and, this sum being 
paid with great reluctance, announced that 
the lady had said there was no answer. Mr. 
Ransome, considerably pained, wrote a very 
definitely worded letter announcing his inten¬ 
tion of drowning himself in the lake on the 
morrow, and carefully mentioned the address 
where he was staying. To save further 
expense he himself took this to the house 
so soon as dusk came. 

In the basement sitting-room he could see 
that his supper had been prepared in the 
usual way, and it required all the available 
resolution to prevent himself from going down 
the steps and enjoying the meal. I think 
he would have done this, only that it occurred 
to him that it was a piece of great imper¬ 
tinence to assume he would return that 
evening. He dropped the alarming com¬ 
munication in the letter-box; hurried off in 
the way of one who has lighted the fuse for 
an explosion. In walking back to the coffee- 
shop where he proposed to stay for the night, 
he thought, with a certain amount of satis¬ 
faction, of the astonishment that would be 
created, the remorse which would follow the 
reading of the note. 

“ Serves her jolly well right,” he decided. 

The next morning after breakfast he found 
himself with ninepence in his pocket. The 

the proprietress 
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and it's been all for nothing.” 
As a concession, she later lent 
him the newspaper, and gave 
him two thick slices of bread 
and butter for an evening 
meal. 

Mi% Ransome, on the Monday 
morning* found himself face to 
face with a crisis that never fails 
to strike terror into the hearts 
of indolent folk. It seemed that 
he was within measurable 
distance of being compelled to 
work for a livelihood. The 
thought had sometimes come to 
him in dreams after a late 
supper, but he felt certain its 
present appearance could not be 
imputed to over-feeding. Always 
living by what he called his 
wits, he felt an intense objection 
to relying upon any other means, 
and he walked down Seven 
Sisters Road in the hope of dis¬ 
covering a suggestion. A shop 
window containing masks and 
wigs and tinselled costumes met 
his eye; after a moment of 
hesitation he went in. To the 
sharp youth in charge he ex¬ 
plained that he was arranging 
a fancy - dress bail at the 
Athenaeum in Camden Road, 


of the establishment inquired humorously 
whether he proposed going to early service. 
Mr. Ransome replied that he had a much 
more interesting prospect. On the matronly 
lady expressing doubts, he gave her details, 
and she insisted on being allowed to accom¬ 
pany him, declaring she had not enjoyed a 
really hearty laugh for years and years. 

“ They'll be dragging the water to find your 
body,” she cried, relishing the joke in anti¬ 
cipation, “ and your wife will be on the hank 
crying her eyes out, and all the time we shall 
he behind a tree, looking on.” 

They returned at noon, wet through, and 
when Mr, Ransome made a suggestion his 
companion declared, with some vehemence, 
that rather than allow' him to have a meal 
in the establishment on credit she would 
prefer to see her name in the Bankruptcy list. 
He protested it was not his fault that Mrs. 
Ransome had been unmoved by the threat 
contained in the letter. 

“ It's my misfortune, anyway,” said the 
disappointed lady. * £ Haven’t fully dressed 
myself so early on a Sunday since 1 was a kid. 


“ Where do you live, sir ? ” 
Mr. Ransome gave one of his business cards, 
and went on to point out that many of the 
people who had taken tickets would come to 
him and say: 4t Look here, this is all very 
well; but where the deuce are we to borrow 
make-up and dresses, and so forth and so on, 
from ? ” What he recommended was that 
the firm should furnish him with something 
like a sample of their w'ares—say, an effective 
beard—and then he could convince applicants 
that Somers and Co, was the firm to patronize, 
** Right you are,” said the alert youth, 
taking down some boxes. “ Try some of 
these on.” 

He selected one that came nearer to 
nature than most, and in going with the 
cardboard box under his arm mentioned 
that this was one of the finest strokes of 
business the firm had done for many a long 
day. 

He would have paid his visit to the coal- 
office at once, but it was necessary that the 
luncheon-hour should be selected, for then 
the clerks would be out. He found a free 
library, and in the shelter of a sloping news- 
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paper-stand 
fixed the beard. 

In Holloway 
Road, at a 
second - hand 
shop, he effec¬ 
ted, at a loss, 
an exchange of 
clothing; at 
five minutes 
past one he 
reached the 
office. As he 
entered his wife 
looked up with 
the smile ap¬ 
propriate for 
wholesale cus¬ 
tomers. 

“Morning, 
madam,” he 
said, in a genial 
voice that he 
hoped differed 
from his usual 
method of 
speaking. “Qm 
you tell me 
where I shall 
find Mr. Ran- 
some ? ” 

“ Haven’t the 
least idea.” 

“ Then per¬ 
haps you can 
tell me where 
I can find his 
wife ? ” 

“You are 
talking to her,” 
she ■ answered, 

“ now.” 

He searched an inside pocket, and ejaculated 
“ Bother ! ” Mrs. Ransome waited for an 
explanation of this word of regret, and he 
told her the documents he wished to exhibit 
had been left behind at Lincoln’s Inn. “ Tact 
of the matter is,” he went on, “ your husband 
has come into a tidy amount of money, and, 
although he won’t be able to touch it for some 
time, my people thought he would be glad to 
know at the earliest possible moment.” 

“ How much ? ” she inquired. 

*' So far as my memory serves me, it runs 
into four or five hundred a year. Of course 
certain formalities have to be gone through^ 

but—» 

" That will make him quite independent.” 

“ Yc—es/’ he said, doubtfully, 41 What I 


** RATH bit THAN ALLOW HIM TO HAVE A MEAL IN THE ESTABLISHMENT ON CREDIT 
SHE would prefer to see her name in the BANKRUPTCY LIST .* 1 


should advise him to do, if he asks me. would 
be to put it into this business. You could 
rent the place that T s to let next door ; you 
could take on more hands, and eventually turn 
the whole business into a limited company.” 

“ Sounds attractive,” she admitted. “ It 
is just what I’ve often talked of doing, only 
I've never had enough capital.” 

u If you will kindly put yourself into com¬ 
munication with him and arrange a meeting 
between us, everything can be fixed up 
without delay. There's no need for me to 
waste your time, madam,” 

14 But it is a question of wasting your 
time,” she remarked. “ You would much 
rather see him now,. I suppose ? ” 

“ wMvWter* ■* *"* 
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idea of what he’s like. I’m naturally 
interested in what I may term favourites of 
fortune.” 

“ He’s not much to look at,” said Mrs. 
Ransome, “ although, for some reason, I used 


“ Very few married ladies have to say it. I 
only mention, it because you asked me, and 
because it happens to be true.” 

“ Are you sure,” he inquired, earnestly, 
“you’re not somewhat too hard on him ?” 



“ HE EFFECTED, AT A LOSS, A CHANCE OF CLOTHING.” 


to- think he was. For one thing, he doesn't 
take enough trouble over his personal 
appearance. And just of late he seems to be 
trying to gain a prize for sheer laziness.” 

“ That doesn’t sound to me like what a 
married lady ought to say about her partner.” 

J O 


“ I .should find that difficult. If he’d only 
go away, and stay away, I should be a great 
deal happier. But you wanted to see him, 
didn’t you ? 


If it can be mai 


Mrs 



ed.” 

J aside to a retired 
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corner where a 
wash-hand howl 
stood* She re¬ 
turned with a 
small mirror, 

“ If you take 
off that beard, 

James/ 5 she re¬ 
marked, 4< and 
glance at this, 
your desire will 
be satisfied! ” 

He strode to 
the doorway and 
returned with a 
distracted air* 

He looked 
steadily at her 
for a few 
minutes; she 
returned his gaze. 

<£ How did vou 
guess ? ” he de- 
manded. 

"They tele¬ 
phoned through 
from the shop 
in Seven Sisters 
Road to find 
out if it was 
all right.” 

“ My dear ! ” 
he cried. “ What 
is to be done 
with a woman 
like you ? I’ve 
tried all ways to 
make an im¬ 
pression on your 
mind, and no¬ 
thing seems to 
answer. And if 
you only knew 
it ” — here he 
broke down-— 

“ I’m just about as hungry as a hunter.” 

“ My lunch is on the table in there,” she 
said, pointing. “ You can have half of it. 
When that’s done, you’ve got to gain your 
living if you want to keep alive.” She turned 
aside, and her voice softened. " We used to 
be fond of each other, James, once.” 

“ We will again,” declared Mr. Ransome, 


“Mf vou take off that 
this, YOU 


HKAKII, JAMES,' bttli REMARKED, ‘AND ULARGE AT 
R DESIRE WILL BE SATISFIED l’” 

definitely. “ In the future I’m going to be a 
different man.” 

“ That’s something. But I’d rather you 
promised to be a better one.” 

“ It’s what I meant to say,” he 
explained. “ Give us a kiss, like a dear 
old girl.” 

" Earn it first ! ” she directed. 
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I. 

Y one of those coincidences 
for which destiny is sometimes 
responsible, the two very 
opposite plain men whom I 
am going to write about were 
most happily named Mr. Alpha 
and Mr. Omega; for, owing 
to a difference of temperament, they stood 
far apart, at the extreme ends of the scale. 

In youth, of course, the difference between 
them was not fully apparent; such differences 
seldom are fully apparent in youth. It first 
made itself felt in a dramatic way, on the 
evening when Mr. Alpha wanted to go to 
the theatre and Mr. Omega didn’t. At this 
period they 
were both 
young and 
both married, 
and the two 
couples shared 
a flat together. 

Also, they 
were both 
getting on 
very well in 
their careers, 
by which is 
meant that 
they both had 
spare cash to 
rattle in the 
pockets of 
their admir¬ 
ably - creased 
trousers, 

“Come to 

the theatre 
w i t h us 
to-night, 

Omega ?” said 
Mr. Alpha, 

“ I don't think we will,” said Mr. Omega. 

M But we particularly want you to/ 
insisted Mr, Alpha. 

14 Well, it can’t be done/ 3 said Mr, Omega 
“ Got another engagement ? ” 

“ No,” 


“ Then why won’t you come ? You don't 
mean to tell me you Ye hard up ? ” 

“ Yes, I do,” said Mr. Omega. 

“ Then you ought to be ashamed of your¬ 
self. What have you been doing with your 
money lately ? 33 

“ I've taken out a biggish life assurance 
policy, and the premiums will be a strain. 
1 paid the first yesterday. Fm bled white,” 
“ Holy Moses! 33 exclaimed Mr. Alpha, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

The flat was shortly afterwards to let. 
The exclamation " Holy Moses ! ” may be in 
itself quite harmless, and innocuous to friend¬ 
ship, if it is pronounced in the right, friendly 
tone. Unfortunately Mr, Alpha used it with 

a sarcastic 
inflection, im¬ 
plying that 
he regarded 
Mr. Omega as 
a prig, a 
fussy old per- 
son, a miser, 
a spoil - sport, 
and, indeed, 
something less 
than a man. 

“ You can 
only live your 
life once, 31 
said Mr, 
Alpha, 

And they 
curved gradu¬ 
ally apart * 
This was in 
1893. 


COME TO THE THEATRE WITH US TO-NIGHT, OMEGA?' 


SAJ D M K. ALPHA, 


jj 


Digitized by viO 


Nearly twenty 
years later — 
that is to say, 
not long since—I had a glimpse of Mr. Alpha 
at a Saturday lunch. Do not imagine that 
Mr. Alpha's Saturday lunch took place in 
a miserable garret, amid every circumstance 
of failure and shame. Success in life has 
verv little to do with prudence. It has a 
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great deal to do with courage, initiative, and 
individual force, and also it is not uncon¬ 
nected with sheer luck. 

Mr. Alpha had succeeded in life^ and the 
lunch at which I assisted took place in a 
remarkably spacious and comfortable house 
surrounded by gardens, greenhouses, garages, 
stables, and all the minions necessary to the 
upkeep thereof, 

Mr, Alpha was 
a jolly, a kind- 
hearted, an im¬ 
mensely clever, 
and a prolific 
man, 1 call him 
prolific because 
he had five chil¬ 
dren, There he 
was, with his 
wife and the five 
children ; and 
they were all 
enjoying the 
lunch and them- 
selves to an 
extraor dinary 
degree. It was 
a delight to be 
w r ith them. 

It is necessarily 
a delight to be 
with people who 
are intelligent, 
sympathetic and 
lively, and who have ample money to satisfy 
their desires. Somehow you can hear the gold 
chinking, and the sound is good to the human 
ear. Even the youngest girl had money in 
her nice new purse, to do with it as she liked. 
For Mr, Alpha never stinted. He was 
generous by instinct, and he wanted every¬ 
body to be happy. In fact, he had turned out 
quite an unusual father. At the same time 
he fell short of being an absolute angel of 
acquiescence and compliance. For instance, 
his youngest child, a girl, broached the subject 
of music at that very lunch. She was four¬ 
teen, and had shown some of her father’s 
cleverness at a school musical examination. 
She was rather uplifted about her music. 

u Can't I take it up seriously, dad ?" 
she said, with the extreme gravity of her 
years. 

“ Of course," said he, “ The better you 
play, the more we shall all be pleased. Don’t 
you think w r e deserve some reward for all 
weVe suffered under your piano-practising ? " 

She blushed. 

“ But I mean seriously , she insisted. 


“ Well, my pet/ 1 said he, you don't 
reckon you could be a star pianist, do you ? 
Three hundred pounds a concert, and so on ? '* 
Andj as she was sitting next to him, he affec¬ 
tionately pinched her delicious ear, 

“ No/ ? she admitted, “ But I could teach, 
I should like to teach," 

** Teach ! " He repeated the word in a 

changed tone, 
“Teach! What 
in Heaven’s 
name should you 
want to teach 
for ? I don’t 
quite see a 
daughter of 
mine teaching." 

No more was 
said on the sub¬ 
ject 

The young 
woman and I are 
on rather con¬ 
fidential terms. 

“ It is a shame, 
isn't it ? " she 
said to me after- 
wards, with feel- 
ing. 

“ Nothing to 
be done ? ” I 
inquired. 

“Nothing " 
said she. “ I 
knew there wasn't before I started. The dad 
would never hear of me earning my own 
living,” 

The two elder girls—twins—had no leaning 
towards music, and no leaning towards any¬ 
thing save family affection and social engage¬ 
ments. They had a grand time, and the 
grander the time they had the keener was the 
delight of Mr. Alpha in their paradisaical 
existence. Truly he was a pearl among fathers. 
The children themselves admitted it, and 
children can judge. The second son wished 
to be a painter. Many a father w p ould have 
said, “ I shall stand none of this nonsense 
about painting. The business is there, and 
into the business you'll go," But not Mr. 
Alpha. What Mr. Alpha said to his second 
son amounted to this : “ I shall be charmed 
for a son of mine to he a painter. Go ahead. 
Don't worry. Don't hurry. I will give you 
an ample allowance to keep you afloat 
through the years of struggle. You shall 
not be like other beginners. You shall have 
nothing to ,fih}pk| flf-.^ut your profession. 

You i?WEfein?iP?»if i m:Str ilit ' ta *““ d 



“ * HOLY MOSES I * EXCLAIMED Mk. ALPHA, SHRUGGING 
1IIS SHOULDERS. 
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M * it’s A SHAME, isn't IT ? i SHE SAID TO MR AFTERWARDS. 


of you running after the dealers, you shall 
comfortably bide your time until the dealers 
run after you,” 

This young man of eighteen was precocious 
and extravagant. 

“I say, mater,” he said, 
over the cheese, “ can you 
lend me ten pounds ? ” 

Mr. Alpha broke in 
sharply 

“ What are you worry¬ 
ing your mother about 
money for ? You know 
I won't have it. And I 
won't have you getting 
into debt either,” 

“ Well, dad, will you 
buy a picture from me ? ” 

“Do me a good sketch 
of your mother, and I'll 
give you ten pounds for it.” 

“ Cash in advance ? ” 

“ Yes’—on your promise. 

But understand, no 
debts.” 

The eldest son, fitly 
enough, was in the busi¬ 
ness* Not, however, too 
much in the business. He 
put in time at the office 


regularly. He was going 
to be a partner, and the 
business would ultimately 
descend to him. But the 
business wrinkled not his 
brow. Mr. Alpha was quite 
ready to assume every 
responsibility and care. He 
had brains and energy 
enough, and something 
considerable over. Enough 
over, indeed, to run the 
house and grounds, Mrs. 
Alpha could always sleep 
soundly at night, secure in 
the thought that her 
husband would smooth 
away every difficulty for 
her. He could do all things 
so much more efficiently 
than she could, were it 
tackling a cook or a trades¬ 
man, or deciding about the 
pattern of flowers in a 
garden-bed. 

At the finish of the 
luncheon the painter, who 
had been meditative, sud¬ 
denly raised his glass. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” he announced, 
with solemnity, 4i I beg to move that father 
be and hereby is a brick,” 

“ Carried nem . con ” said the eldest son. 
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u Loud cheers ! ” said the more pert of 
the twins. 

And Mr, Alpha was enchanted with his 
home and his home-life* 

III. 

That luncheon was the latest and the most 
profound of a long series of impressions 
which had been influencing my mental 
attitude towards the excellent, the successful, 
the entirely agreeable Mr. Alpha. I walked 
home, a distance of some three miles, and then 
I walked another 
three miles or so 
on the worn car¬ 
pet of my study, 
and at last the 
cup of my feel¬ 
ings began to run 
over, and I sat 
down and wrote 
a letter to my 
friend Alpha, The 
letter was thus 
couched 

“My Dear 
Alpha, — I have 
long w anted to tell 
you something, 
and now I have 
decided to give 
vent to my desire. 

There are tw f o 
ways of telling 
you. I might take 
the circuitous 
route, by round¬ 
about and gentle 
phrases, through 


hints and delicately undulating suggestions, 
and beneath the soft shadow of flattering 
cajoleries* Or I might dash straight ahead. 
The latter is the best, perhaps. 

“ You are a scoundrel, my dear Alpha, 
I say it in the friendliest and most brutal 
manner. And you are not merely a scoundrel 
—you are the most dangerous sort of scoun¬ 
drel—the smiling, benevolent scoundrel 
“ \ T ou know quite w^eil that your house, 
with all that therein is, stands on the edge 
of a precipice, and that at any moment a 

landslip might 
topple it over 
into everlasting 
ruin. And yet 
you behave as 
though your 
house was planted 
in the midst of 
a vast and secure 
plain, sheltered 
from every 
imaginable havoc. 
I speak meta¬ 
phor) call y ? of 
course, It is not 
a material preci¬ 
pice that your 
house stands on 
the edge of; it is 
a metaphorical 
precipice. But 
the perils symbo- 
lized by that 
precipice are real 
enough. 

“ It is, for ex- 
a real 
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chauffeur whose real wrist may by a single 
false movement transform you from the 
incomparable Alpha into an item in the 
books of the registrar of deaths* it is a real 
microbe who may at this very instant be 
industriously planning your swift destruction* 
And it is another real microbe who may have 
already made up his or her mind that you 
shall finish your days helpless and incapable 
on the fiat of your back, 

i£ Suppose you to be dead—what would 
happen ? You would leave debts, for although 
you are solvent, you are only solvent because 
you have the knack of always putting your 
hand on moneys and death would automa¬ 
tically make you insolvent. You are one of 
those brave, jolly fellows who live up to their 
income. It is true that, in deference to 
fashion, you are now insured, but for a trifling 


il Conceive that three years have passed 
and that you are in fact dead. You are 
buried ; you are lying away over there in the 
cold dark. The funeral is done. The friends 
are gone. But your family is just as alive 
as ever. Disaster has not killed it, nor even 
diminished its vitality. It wants just as much 
to eat and drink as it did before sorrow passed 
over it. Look through the sod. Do you see 
that child there playing with a razor ? It is 
your eldest son at grips with your business. 
Do you see that other youngster striving 
against a wolf with a lead pencil for weapon ? 
It is your second son. Well, they are males, 
these two, and must manfully expect what 
they get. But do you see these four creatures 
with their hands cut off, thrust out into the 
infested desert ? They are your wife and 
your daughters- You cut their hands off* 



ALL THEY HAD TO DO WAS TO EMPLOY A CERTAIN PRETTY TONE, AND MONEY 
WOULD FLOW FORTH LIRE WATER.” 


and inadequate sum which would not yield 
the hundredth part of vout present income. 
It is true that there is your business* But 
your business would be naught without you. 
You are your business. Remove yourself 
from it, and the residue is negligible* Your 
son, left alone with it, would wreck it in a 
year through simple ignorance and clumsi¬ 
ness ; for you have kept him in his inex¬ 
perience like a maiden’ in her maidenhood. 
You say that you desired to spare him. 
Nothing of the kind. You were merely 
jealous, of your authority, and your indis¬ 
pensability. You desired fervently that all and 
everybody should depend on yourself, . . . 


You did it so kindly and persuasively. And 
that chiefly is why you are a scoundrel. , * * 
" You educated all these women in a false 
and abominable doctrine. You made them 
believe, and you forced them to act up to 
the belief, that money was a magic thing, 
and that they had a magic power over it. 
All they had to do was to press a certain 
button, or to employ a certain pretty tone, 
and money would flow forth like water from 
the rock of Moses. And so far as they were 
concerned money actually did behave in this 
convenient fashion. 
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cults deceive their votaries. . . . And further, 
you taught them that money had but one 
use—to be spent. You may—though by a 
fluke—have left a quantity of money to your 
widow, but her sole skill is to spend it. 
She has heard that there is such a thing as 
investing money. She tries to invest it. 
But, bless you, you never said a word to her 
about that, and the money vanishes now as 
magically as it once magically appeared in 
her lap. 

“ Yes, you compelled all these four women 
to live so that money and luxury and servants 
and idleness were absolutely essential to them 
if their existence was to be tolerable. And 
what is worse, you compelled them to live 
so that, deprived of magic money, they were 
incapable of existing at all, tolerably or 
intolerably. Either they must expire in 
misery—after their splendid career with you ! 
—or they must earn existence by smiles and 
acquiescences and caresses. (For you cut their 
hands off.) They must beg for their food and 
raiment. There are different ways of begging. 

“ But you protest that you did it out of 
kindness, and because you wanted them to 
have a real good time. My good Alpha, it 
is absurd for a man to argue that he cut off 
a woman’s hands out of kindness. Human 
beings are so incredulous, so apt to think 
evil, that such arguments somehow fail to 
carry conviction. I am fairly credulous 
myself, but even I decline to accept the plea. 
And I say that if your conduct was meant 
kindly, it is a pity that you weren’t born 
cruel. Cruelty would have been better. 
Was it out of kindness that you refused to 
allow your youngest to acquire the skill to 
earn her own living ? Was it out of kindness 
that you thwarted her instinct and filled her 
soul with regret that may be eternal ? It was 
not. I have already indicated, in speaking 
of your son, one of the real reasons. Another 
was that you took pride in having these 
purely ornamental and loving creatures 
about you, and you would not suffer them to 
have an interest stronger than their interest 
in you, or a function other than the function 
of completing your career and illustrating 
your success in the world. If the girl was 
to play the piano, she was to play it in order 
to perfect your home and minister to your 
pleasure and your vanity, and for naught 
else. You got what you wanted, and you 
infamously shut your eyes to the risks. 

“ I hear you expostulate that you didn’t 
shut your eyes to the risks, and that there 
will always be risks, and that it is impossible 
to provide fully against all of them. 


“ Which is true, or half true, and the truth 
or half-truth of the statement only renders 
your case the blacker, O Alpha ! Risks are 
an inevitable part of life. They are part of 
the fine savour and burden of life, and without 
the sense of them life is flat and tasteless. 
And yet you feigned to your women that 
risk was eliminated from the magic world 
in which you had put them. You deliber¬ 
ately deprived them of the most valuable 
factor in existence—genuine responsibility. 
You made them ridiculous in the esteem of 
all persons with a just perception of values. 
You slowly bled them of their self-respect. 
Had you been less egotistic, they might have 
been happier, even during your lifetime. 
Your wife would have been happier had she 
been permitted or compelled to feel the 
weight of the estate and to share under¬ 
standing^ the anxieties of your wonderful 
business. Your girls would have been happier 
had they been cast forcibly out of the magic 
world into the real world for a few hours 
every day during a few years in order to 
learn its geography, and its customs, and the 
terms on which food and raiment and respect 
can be obtained in it, and the ability to obtain 
them. And so would you have been happier, 
fool! You sent your girls on the grand tour, 
but you didn’t send them into the real 
world. 

“ Alpha, the man who cuts off another 
man’s hands is a ruffian. The man who cuts 
off a woman’s hands is a scoundrel. There 
is no excuse for him—none whatever. And 
the kinder he is the worse he is. I repeat 
that you are the worst sort of scoundrel. 
Your family mourns you, and every member 
of it says what an angel of a father you were. 
But you were a scoundrel all the same. And 
at heart every member of the family knows 
it and admits it. Which is rather distressing. 
And there are thousands just like you, Alpha. 
Yes, even in England there are tens of 
thousands just like you. . . . 

“ But you aren’t dead yet. I was only 
asking you to conceive that you were. 

Believe me, my dear Alpha, 

“ Yours affectionately.” 

A long and a violent epistle perhaps. 
You inquire in what spirit Alpha received it. 
The truth is, he never did receive it. 

IV. 

You naturally assume that before the letter 
could reach him Alpha had been mortally 
struck down by apoplexy, double pneumonia, 
bullet, automobile, or some such enemy 
of joy, and that dll the dreadful things which 
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I had foreseen might happen did in fact 
happen, thus proving once more what a very 
wise friend I was, and filling me with justifi¬ 
able pride in my grief. But it was not so* 
Alpha was not struck down, nor did his 
agreeable house topple over the metaphorical 
precipice* According to poetical justice he 
ought to have been struck down, just to 
serve him right, and as a warning to others’— 
only he was not. Not merely the wicked, 
but the improvident and the negligent, often 
flourish like the green bay tree, and they keep 
on flourishing, and setting wisdom and 
righteousness at defiance in the most successful 
manner* Which, indeed, makes the life of 
a philosopher and sagacious adviser extremely 
difficult and ungrateful. 

Alpha never received my letter because 
I never sent it. There are letters which one 
writes, not to send, but to ease one’s mind. 
This letter was one of them. It would not 
have been proper to dispatch such a letter. 
Moreover, in the duties of friendship, as 
distinguished from the pleasures of friend¬ 
ship, speech is better, bolder, surer than 
writing. When two friends within hailing 
distance of each other get to exchanging 
epistles in order to settle a serious difference 


So I just kept the letter as a specimen 
of what I could do—if I chose—m the high 
role of candid friend. 

I said to myself that I would take the first 
favourable occasion to hint to Mr. Alpha how 
profoundly, etc*, etc* 

The occasion arrived sooner than I had 
feared. Alpha had an illness. It was not 
alarming, and yet it was sufficiently formid¬ 
able. It began with colitis, and ended with 
appendicitis and an operation. Soon after 
Alpha had risen from his bed and was cheer¬ 
fully but somewhat feebly about again I met 
him at a club. He was sitting in an arm¬ 
chair in one of the huge bay-windows of the 
club, and gazing with bright interest upon the 
varied spectacle of the street* The occasion 
was almost ideal. I took the other arm-chair 
in the semicircle of the window. I saw at 
once by his careless demeanour that his 
illness had taught him nothing, and I deter¬ 
mined with all my notorious tact and per* 
suasiveness to point a moral for him. 

And just as I was clearing my throat to 
begin he exclaimed, with a jerk of the elbow' 
and a benevolently satiric smile :— 

. “ See that girl P ” 

A plainly-dressed young woman carrying 
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of opinion, the peril to their friendship is 
indeed grave ; and the peril is intensified 
when one of them has adopted a superior 
moral attitude—as I had. The letters grow 
longer and longer, ruder and ruder, and the 
probability of the friendship surviving grows 
ever rapidly less and less. It is—usually, 
though not always—a mean act to write 
what you have not the pluck to say* 

Digitized 6y viOOxlt 


a violin-case crossed the street in front of 
our window, 

“ I see her,” said I* “ What about her ? ” 
“ That’s Omega's second daughter*” 
u Oh, Omega,” I murmured, M Haven’t 
seen him for ages. What’s he doing with 
himself ? Do you ever meet him now¬ 
adays ? ” r 

Said 
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u I happened to dine with him—it was 
chiefly on business—a couple of days before 
I fell ill. Remarkably strange cove. Omega— 
remarkably strange.” 

“ Why ? How ? And what’s the matter 
with the cove’s second daughter anyway ? ” 
“ Well,” said Alpha, “ it’s all of a piece— 
him and his second daughter and the rest of 
the family. Funny case. It 
ought to interest you. 

Omega’s got a mania.” 

14 What mania ? ” 

“Not too easy to 
describe. Call it the pre¬ 
caution mania.” 

The precaution mania ? 

What’s that ? ” 

“ I’ll tell you.” 

And he told me. 

V. 

14 Odd thing ” said Alpha, 

“ that I should have been 
at Omega's just as I was 
sickening for appendicitis. 

He’s great on appendicitis, 
is Omega,” 

<£ Has he had it ? ” 

“ Not he ! He’s never 
had anything. But he 
informed me that before he 
went to Mexico last year 
he took the precaution 
of having his appendix re¬ 
moved, lest he might have 
acute appendicitis in some wild part of 
the country where there might be no doctor 
just handy for an operation. He's like that, 
you know, I believe if he had his w-av 
there wouldn't be an appendix left in the 
entire family. He's inoculated against every¬ 
thing. They’re all inoculated against every¬ 
thing. And he keeps an elaborate medicine- 
chest in his house, together with elaborate 
typewritten instructions which he forced his 
doctor to give him—in case anything awful 
should happen suddenly. Omega has only 
to read those instructions, and he could 
stitch a horrible wound, tie up a severed 
artery, or make an injection of morphia or 
salt water. He has a thermometer in every 
room and one in each bath. Also burglar- 
alarms at all doors and windows, and fire- 
extinguishers on every floor. But that’s 
nothing. You should hear about his in¬ 
surances. Of course, he’s insured his life 
and the lives of the whole family of them. 
He’s insured against railway accidents and 
all other accidents, and against illness. The 


fidelity of all his clerks is insured. He’s 
insured against burglary, naturally* Against 
fire, too. And against loss of rent through 
fire. His plate-glass is insured. His hunch 
of keys is insured. He’s insured against 
employers’ liability. He’s insured against 
war. Hi’s insured against loss of business 
profits. The interest on his mortgage 
securities is insured. His 
wretched little automobile 
is insured. I do believe 
he was once insured against 
the eventuality of twins.” 

" He must feel safe,” 

I said. 

“Not the least bit in 
the world,” replied Alpha* 
** Life is a perfect burden 
to him. That wouldn't 
matter so much if he didn't 
make it a perfect burden 
to all his family as well. 
They've all got to be pre¬ 
pared against the worst 
happening. If he fell down 
dead his w-ife would know 
just what to do. She 
knows all the details of his 
financial position exactly. 
She has to; he sees to 
that. He keeps her up to 
date in them every day. 
And she has to show him 
detailed accounts of the 
house as though it was a 
business undertaking, because he's so afraid 
of her being left helpless and incapable. 
She just has to understand that * life is real, 
life is earnest/ and death more so, 

“ Then the children ! They're all insured, 
of course. Each of the girls has to take charge 
of the house in turn. And they must all 
earn their own living—in case papa fell down 
dead. Take that second daughter. She 
hates music, but she has a certain mechanical 
facility with the fiddle, and so she must turn 
it into coin, in order to be on the safe side. 
Her instincts are for fine clothes, idleness, and 
responsibility. She’d take the risks cheer¬ 
fully enough if he’d let her. But he won't. 
So she’s miserable* I think they all are more 
or less.” 

“ But still,” I put in, “ to feel the burden 
of life is not a bad thing for people’s 
characters/' 

14 Perhaps not,” said Alpha. “ But to be 
crushed under a cartload of bricks isn't likely 
to do one much good, is it ? Why, Omega’s 
a - *- —* 
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live on about a third of his income. The 
argument is, as usual, that he's liable to fall 
down dead—and insurance companies are only 
human—and anyhow, old age must be amply 
provided for. And then all his securities 
might fall simultaneously* And lastly, as 
he says, you never know what may happen. 
Ugh 

“ Has anything happened up to now ? ” 


“ I don't,” said Alpha* 

** Well,” I ventured, “ let me offer you a 
piece of advice- Never travel in the same 
train with Mr. Omega,” 

“ Never travel in the same train with him ? 
Why not ? ” 

“ Because if there were a railway accident, 
and you were both killed on the spot, the 
world might draw comparisons between the 



“ Oh, yes. An appalling disaster. His 
drawing-room hearthrug caught fire six years 
ago ami was utterly ruined. He got two 
pounds five out of the insurance company for 
that, and was ecstatically delighted about it 
for three weeks. Nothing worse ever will 
happen to Omega. His business is one of 
the safest in the country. His constitution 
is that of a crocodile or a parrot. And he’s 
as cute as they make 'em.” 

“ And f suppose you don't envy him ? ” 


effect on your family and the effect on his, 
and your family wouldn't like it.” 

We remained silent for a space, and the 
silence was dramatic. Nervously, 1 looked 
out of the window. 

At length Alpha said :— 

“ I suppose there is such a thing as the 
happy medium.” 

“Good-bye, Alpha.” I rose abruptly. 
“ Sorry, but I’ve got to go at once.” 

And I judiciously departed. 




















Greta m the Tower. 

By HAROLD STEEVENS. 

Illustrated by Jobn Cameron. 


OR the third time the girl with 
the flaming red necktie flung 
herself against the line of 
stalwart policemen drawn 
across Old Palace Yard close 
by the House of Commons 
door. A wisp of thistledown 
wafted by the wind would have made as 
much impression as did she on.that steadfast 
living rampart. 

A fatherly giant shot out an arm like an 
iron rod and barred her way. The force of 
the collision lifted her off her feet. Quick 
as thought she reached up and with her 
open hand struck him a resounding slap in 
the face. 

His comrades laughed. The watching 
crowd guffawed. As for the big policeman 
himself, the impact of that soft little hand 
was hardly more than a caress upon his ample 
cheek. A momentary sense of foolishness 
brought a flush to his face, but he kept his 
temper admirably, and long before the 
cacophonous merriment of the crowd had 
spent itself he, too, was smiling. 

“ He must be a perfect dear to stand it,” 
murmured the girl to herself, paradoxically, 
as she drew back to recover her breath 
and tighten her loosened hair for the next 
attempt. 

Police-Inspector Burlingson saw the inci¬ 
dent in quite a different light. He was neither 
amused nor annoyed. Like a general on the 
field of battle, or for that matter a peaceful 
chess-player, he had certain forces at his 
command with which it was his business 
to prevent or foil the action of certain other 
forces. That problem was his sole concern. 

Thus it was that while others were laughing 
or jeering his watchful eye perceived, almost 
before they knew it themselves, that Greta 
Vane’s comrades were kindling with emula¬ 
tion of her reckless daring. And, reading 
the vast crowd like a book, he saw that they 
too were growing excited by the sight of so 
much “ sport,” and might at any moment 


break loose and take a hand in it, with 
disastrous consequences to both person and 
property. 

Burlingson knew also—and upon this 
sympathetic understanding his reputation as 
a manager of crowds had chiefly been built— 
that a crowd which has enjoyed a certain 
amount of what it is pleased to consider “ fun ” 
is far more tractable than a crowd which feels 
it has been unnecessarily baulked. On this 
occasion, in accordance with his usual custom, 
he had as far as possible allowed his men 
to be seen and not felt. Now that the time 
for action had come he acted swiftly and 
resolutely. 

Choosing his moment to a nicety, he 
quietly gave the order, “ Clear the Square ! ” 
Immediately the police line began to move 
forward, and before the crowd had realized 
that a change of tactics was toward, the police 
were in touch with them, urging them steadily 
backwards with voice and hand. The suf¬ 
fragettes found themselves driven in among 
the people. There was a good deal of chaffing, 
a lot of crowding, and some horse-play. 

At first the suffragettes clustered together 
in a loose group, but presently, what with 
all the pushing and crushing, they found 
themselves driven apart and separated into 
twos and threes. Then the roughs in the 
crowd, who had come out for mischief and 
meant to have their fill of it, began boring 
in wherever they caught sight of women’s 
headgear. Consequently each couple soon 
became the nucleus of a terrible “ scrum.” 

Heaving and swaying, the masses of 
humanity reeled this way and that, sweeping 
from one side of the road to the other with 
appalling momentum. Occasionally some 
ruffian retired a little from the circumference 
of the “ scrum,” then charged in again, 
dashing himself against the living mass. 
With this happening at the margin, the 
pressure in the centre was terrific. Piercing 
shrieks arose on every hand, mingled with 
the shouts of men. 
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“Get back! Get back, can't you ! Don't Very early in the fray Greta Vane found 
you see she*s fainting ? ** herself separated from her comrades and swept 

The frantic exhortations seldom reached along in the direction of Millbank. Several 
the ears of those who were in a position to times she made vigorous efforts to rally back, 

act upon them, and were disregarded when As well might she have tried to st* m the tid* 



A FATHERLY GIANT SHOT OUT AN ARM LI k t AN IKON KOD AND HAKKbU HER WAV," 


they did. Some men of better disposition 
tried to form a circle round the women, 
linking arms, bracing their shoulders, and 
throwing all their weight backwards to ease 
the pressure. 


in the Thames* Her scarlet necktie was an 
oriflamme which caught the eye of the crowd 
and brought them crawling after her, 

Greta was an agile creature, however, and 
remarkaS-sH’ cool-headed. She had not the 
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least intention of providing a nucleus for a 
“ scrum ” if she could help it. Bred as she 
was on north-country hills, her feet were 
nimble and sure. A thousand girlhood romps 
with a pack of brothers on slippery turf and 
shaling rock stood her in good stead that day. 
Often she was almost down, but each time 
by a marvel of activity she managed to 
regain her balance. 

She soon recognized the impossibility of 
rejoining her comrades, and then her aim 
was frankly to get out of it all. The spice 
of dare-devil in her nature, as much as any¬ 
thing else, had brought her into this affair. 
Indeed, her resolve to come down to the 
House was taken so suddenly that she had 
had no time to get hold of the regular tri¬ 
coloured ribbon, her choice of scarlet being 
dictated simply by a sense of revolutionary 
fitness. Now that she had had her fling she 
was satisfied, and her natural distaste for 
coarse and vulgar surroundings began to 
assert itself. Not content with keeping 
abreast of her neighbours, she conceived 
the idea of hastening her pace a little and so 
gradually drawing out and away from the mass. 

Lithe as she was, she yet made slow progress 
at first. But the crowd really did not want 
to go, and therefore moved no faster than 
was necessary to keep comfortably ahead of 
the slowly-advancing police. This was an 
advantage to Greta, who gradually wormed 
herself forward, continually improving her 
speed as she made up on the vanguard, 
where the press was more open. She began 
to see clear road ahead. Half-a-dozen yards 
more and she would be free. 

So she might have been but for that fatal 
scarlet necktie. As she broke out of the 
crowd its loosened ends, streaming backwards 
over her shoulder, drew the attention of a 
gang of street roughs whose distaste for the 
police had prompted them to put the greatest 
possible distance between themselves and the 
advancing force. 

With a whoop and a yell the gang announced 
the pursuit. For a second or two Greta, 
unused to the ways of these gentry, had 
no idea that she was their quarry. For¬ 
tunately for her, a middle-aged working man 
plodding along just behind her called out, 
kindly enough, “ Run it, miss ! They’re 
after you ! ” 

She turned her head, and what she saw 
made her shiver, not so much from fear as 
from disgust. Half-a-dozen evil faces, con¬ 
vulsed with bestial glee, were swiftly pushing 
towards her. A chorus of hideous shouts 
split the air. 

Vol. xlv.—32. 


Greta brought her elbows to her sides, 
her clenched hands to her chest, and ran like 
the wind. In this again her boy-like training 
came to her aid. The lean ruffians behind 
her, well accustomed to street warfare, with 
its sudden flights and pursuits, burst from 
the crowd and came after her at top speed. 
This was the very game they most enjoyed— 
a weak and easy victim and a clear field, 
free from interference. Native cunning, as 
well as past experience, told them that on a 
day like this the police have their hands far 
too full to attend to every sporadic brawl; 
also that a handful of men with a single 
purpose, evil though it be, may safely dis¬ 
regard—at least for a time—a crowd of 
many time? their own number. 

As for Greta, terror threatened to take 
possession of her, but she fought it down 
after a moment or two, instinct telling her 
that she w'ould probably need all her steadi¬ 
ness as well as all her strength, if she were 
to make good her escape. She realized that 
her best, probably her only, help lay in her 
own swiftness and resource. It occurred to 
her with a touch of grim humour as she sped 
along Old Palace Yard that she could hardly 
look to the police for aid after the way 
she had just been behaving towards them. 

Beyond the area of turmoil the road was 
pretty clear, and she had a fairly good start, 
her pursuers at first being rather in each 
other’s way. But presently they strung out 
in a line, and then the sound of their foot¬ 
steps behind her soon told her that she w’as 
being overhauled. Her skirt hampered her 
terribly, short though it was. She realized, 
too, that the exertions of the evening had 
tired her more than she had been aware of 
at the time. 

Fortune favoured her when the leading 
rough, carried away by the cowardly exulta¬ 
tion of the bully who feels his victim almost 
within his grasp, stumbled on an uneven 
place in the macadam and fell sprawling, 
a violent oath upon his lips. The second 
man fell over him, and cursed him for it 
between gasps for breath. The third man 
avoided both, and, finding himself unexpec¬ 
tedly in front, increased his pace, yelling in 
ribald triumph. It was a horrid spectacle. 

Yet the momentary respite had been in¬ 
valuable to Greta. It gave her automatically 
a new start, and it also helped her to steady 
her nerve. Running with all her wits about 
her, she looked ahead into Abingdon Street 
and saw with a sinking heart how small 
a chance of refuge there, with the high 
railings of tip -jppblic gardens op one side 
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and the closed doors of the houses on the 
other. The only avenue of escape in sight 
was Great College Street, and she felt that if 
only she could reach that in time she might 
in some way elude the pursuit. But could 
she do it ? Anyhow, she would try her 
best. 

While this train of speculation was for¬ 
mulating itself in her mind something caught 
her eye which sent a wave of relief through 
her. Just ahead of her, but a little to- the 
left, in the shadow of the great Victoria 
Tower, a policeman suddenly appeared as 
though from nowhere. In another moment 
she must have shot past him. He was 
standing with one hand on the great ironwork 
gate of the Royal entrance; with the other 
he was beckoning to her. 

“ In here, missy ! ” he called, as she came 
within earshot, and pushing open the heavy 
gate he slipped through himself and held it 
open for her. 

Hardly slackening her pace at all, she 
swerved from her course and ran in after 
him. The moment she was safely inside 
he threw his weight upon the gate to close it 
against her pursuers. 

It was a clever manoeuvre, swiftly con¬ 
ceived and smartly carried out. A period 
of service in the St. Luke’s district of the 
Metropolis had given Edward Goadby a 
precise knowledge of the ways of these 
pestilent fellows who roam the streets 
in gangs, bent on violence and mischief. 
A single glance apprised him of the peril 
threatening the girl who had been so unfor¬ 
tunate as to attract their attention. For 
himself he did not fear them, knowing the 
breed to be as pusillanimous as it is cruel, 
and he would cheerfully have essayed to 
interrupt them in full career. 

On the other hand, the chase might easily 
have gone past him, and, considering that his 
duty was to remain at his post, he could not 
well have followed. In a milie, moreover, 
the girl was very likely to suffer injury or 
fright, he thought, try as he might to protect 
her. True, it was quite against the rules to 
admit a member of the public without a 
written order, but Goadby’s long official life 
had taught him that there are times when 
red tape must be broken or it will strangle. 
He had also learned to trust his own judg¬ 
ment. 

His manoeuvre, as has been said, was a 
good one and well executed, and it was 
partly successful. Yet fortune was not 
altogether on Goadby’s side, for so close on 
Greta’s heels had the fellows been that before 


he could slam the heavy gate and slip home 
the bolt—another inch would have done it— 
the first of them came hurtling against it. 
To this weight was added in quick succession 
that of the following three. 

The temerity of the ruffians took Goadby 
by surprise. He had fully expected them 
to sheer off at sight of his uniform. Perhaps 
in the gathering dusk they had not seen him 
quickly or clearly; or it may be that the 
beast of prey in their composition had over¬ 
topped their usual caution. 

Whatever the reason, the plain fact was 
that Goadby’s first line of defence was broken. 
The four men burst pell-mell into the lofty 
chamber which forms the hollow base of the 
Victoria Tower. 

A vigorous right and left from Goadby 
sent the first couple sprawling to the hard 
stone floor. The remaining two, unable to 
check themselves, rushed past him. 



Goadby was seriously 
alarmed to find the four 
roughs inside the building. 

For a girl in peril he was 
perfectly ready to stretch 
a point, but the thought 
that his kindly impulse 
might lay him open to 
official censure by reason 
of these blackguards not 
only alarmed but angered 
him. Hence he was in no 
mood to deal over-gently 
with them. 

He put his back against the gate and drove 
it to with a clang. He did not want half 
the scum of London in the place. 

Feeling behind him, he dropped the bolt 
while peering into the dim interior of the 
chamber, for he fully expected the two 
unhurt rascals to come at him with belts 
and put up a fight for the liberty which he 
intended to thrust upon them at the first 
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“ Come out of it, you there !he cried. 

His voice reverberated from the vaulted 
roof. There was no answer. All he heard 
was the sound of rapidly retreating foot¬ 
steps. 

When Greta found herself inside the gate, 
with a stalwart protector between her and 
the enemy, all feeling of alarm had left her. 
She was glad beyond words that the chase 
was over, and her first desire was to thank 
her champion warmly for his most timely 
help. As she turned towards Goadby she 


case in a comer. She sped towards it and 
began to climb as fast as she could. 

The two men followed her. Their imme¬ 
diate and urgent concern was to get away 
from the officer's fists and the distasteful 
possibility of capture and a police-cell to 
follow. They took the only way of escape 
which presented itself—the way which Greta 
had found. Had they known whither it was 
to lead them, they would rather have chosen 
to face the trouble behind them. 

Greta naturally thought they w f erc pur¬ 
suing her. She would try to elude them 



<e THE SECOND MAN FELL OVER HIM, AND CURSED HIM FOR IT BETWEEN GA5F5 FOR BREATH/* 


saw the two men go down under his fists, 
and the other two dash past him and run 
straight at her. 

Her impulse was to dodge them and get 
back to the policeman's side. Then the idea 
came into her head that if she could draw 
off a portion of the enemy it would give her 
ally time to settle with the remainder. The 
terrible thought that the man who had saved 
her might be murdered for his pains if all 
four men got at him together put apprehension 
for herself quite out of her mind. 

Quickly turning, she ran through an open 
door in front of her and into a passage which 
led sharply to the right. Hurrying blindly 
along, she came to another chamber which 
seemed to have no outlet, until her anxious 
eye caught sight of an iron corkscrew stair- 


somehow or other, perhaps in the laby¬ 
rinthine ways- which she hoped might exist 
in the mysterious upper regions of the Tower. 
There were no lights on the stair, and, but for 
an occasional pallid glimmer which came in 
through narrow slit windows in the thick 
wall of the Tower, she would have been in 
total darkness. 

Up and up she sped, urged onward by the 
sound of heavy feet rattling on the iron 
treads below her. The foothold was slippery, 
and her legs soon began to ache with the 
continued effort of climbing. She longed to 
pause and rest, but she dared not. 

Eagerly she peered into the darkness in 
the hope of discerning some hiding-place, 
but she saw none. On the one side was always 
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the stair ; on the other was now the solid 
wall with no opening in it except an occa¬ 
sional blind recess. 

Once, feeling that she must rest or she 
would drop, she staggered into one of these 
and shrank back against the farthest wall, 
hoping that the men might pass by in the 
gloom, for she realized that sound travels 
upwards, especially in the sort of funnel 
which the staircase made, and that her light 
movements were probably not so audible to 
the men below as was their heavy tread to 
her above. But the recess was not deep 
enough to conceal her, or so she fancied, and 
she ran hastily out again, blaming herself 
for losing precious ground. 

Just then she heard the men quicken their 
pace, and the sound of other and solid foot¬ 
steps came up to her straining ears, while 
a slight tremor ran through the iron baluster. 
She divined with the greatest thankfulness 
that her friend the policeman must have 
started in pursuit. 

Up and up and up, round and round and 
round, till her head swam. Darkness deep 
below and unknown heights of darkness 
above. Would the staircase never end ? 
Her throat was dry; she gasped for breath 
with open mouth ; her chest was bursting; 
she felt an agonized straining at her heart. 
A sort of paralysis was seizing her legs at 
the sockets, and the power to lift them 
seemed to be leaving her. By that sub¬ 
conscious gift of counting which some people 
have, she knew that already she must have 
climbed at least five hundred steps. It 
seemed an age since she had left the ground. 
She felt as if she must soon step out on to the 
floor of the sky. And still the quivering of 
the iron hand-rail showed her that she was 
pursued. 

Unfailing in heart but conscious of a failing 
body, she clenched her teeth and determined 
that she would go on if she had to crawl on 
hands and knees. She had given up all hope 
of finding any issue from this interminable 
stair until she reached the top, if she ever 
did reach it—and if it had a top ! 

As she toiled past a particularly black 
patch of wall a strong, cold, steady draught 
of air suddenly struck her left cheek. She 
stopped at once. The draught blew trans¬ 
versely across the stair. Where could it come 
from ? It might be a window, of course, 
though the dense black square from which 
it issued hardly looked like a window. 

Staying herself against the wall, she put 
out a foot and felt the floor. It seemed all 
right. She took a step forward, then another, 


taking care not to trust her weight to the 
foremost foot until she was sure of solid ground 
for it to rest on. The place was as black as 
night, but she guessed that she was in a kind 
of tunnel. Stretching out her arms, she 
touched a wall. This she followed, still 
stepping cautiously. She had not gone more 
than a dozen yards when the tunnel ended 
as suddenly as it had begun. 

She found herself in a dim but spacious 
chamber with sloping walls and a domed 
glass roof through which a little light filtered. 
It was quite silent. Not a soul was there, 
nor was there anything in it save some 
builders’ tackle—scaffold-poles, barrels, ropes, 
and the like. The middle of the floor was 
railed round, and walking to the railing she 
peered over into an inky pit of appalling 
depth. There was light ‘ enough in the 
chamber to show her the head of a winding 
staircase, much broader than the one she had 
climbed. The stair wound downwards into 
the darkness of the pit. Far below, so far 
that it seemed sunk in the bowels of the earth, 
she descried a pale disc or lamplight, and the 
faint hum of sound which floated up to her 
listening ears might have come from some 
thoroughfare in another planet. 

Intensely glad to get off that terrible 
staircase, she was now filled with wonder at 
these signs of habitation in a place so far 
from earth and so cut off that it seemed 
to belong rather to the clouds. Grotesque 
patches of shadow round the walls gave her 
an eerie feeling that the place was tenanted 
by strange living shapes silently watching 
her. 

Relief, curiosity, a little dread, and a great 
weariness produced a temporary oblivion. 
Suddenly she heard shuffling steps, inter¬ 
spersed with breathless curses, at the farther 
end of the passage through which she herself 
had come, and the horror of her position 
rushed back upon her with redoubled force. 
This uncanny place affected her nerves 
more than anything that had happened 
before. 

She looked about for a means of escape. 
The main staircase—no, she could not face 
that torture again so soon, for this stair must 
be as long as the one she had ascended. 
She felt that to set foot upon it would be to 
fall headlong. To her in her shaken state 
the earth seemed at an infinite distance 
which she could never traverse unaided— 
and pursued. Other exit there was none, 
save the passage by which she had entered, 
and that was impossible. 

In the extremity of h^r distress she spied 
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a manhole or open trap in the sloping wall 
of the chamber on a level with the floor. 
She sped towards it, picking her way through 
the lumber. As she stooped to crawl through 
she heard the astonished, oathful exclamations 
of the men at the unexpected sight of the 
big, dim vacant chamber. An explosive 
shout a moment later told her that they had 
seen her. 

To them, of course, the place was as 
strange as it was to her. Had they taken 
time to explore it they would certainly have 
found the head of the main stair, and in all 
probability have descended by it, for their 
one object was escape from the policeman. 
That they had taken this extraordinary path 
was as much an accident with them as it 
was with Greta. These fellows had nothing 
of the leader in their composition. Their 
instinct was the instinct of the pack. In a 
gang they were capable of ferocious activity ; 
separated from it they were nothing— 
resourceless, futile, timorous as corralled 
wolves. Seeing Greta disappear through the 
trap, they instinctively followed the superior 
intelligence. 

She, rising from her stoop, found herself 
on a parapet of the Tower, the deep blue 
sky of early night above her and a darkling 
city far beneath. The fresh, clean wind 
sweeping by revived and exhilarated her. 
Close at her side she saw a short wooden 
stair leading to the roof of the chamber she 
had just quitted. Mounting this, she stepped 
on to a sort of open landing, in the middle 
of which rose yet another winding stair. 
It curled round a stout pillar, and its outer 
edge was unprotected by any hand-rail. 
Pausing to listen, she heard the two men 
growling and muttering on the parapet below. 

The wind beat upon her skirt with force, 
and the open side of the stair gave a shudder¬ 
ing suggestion of danger; but she had no 
choice, and so, with her hand on the central 
pillar to steady her, she went cautiously up. 
Happily the stair was short, and a very few 
turns brought her to yet another platform. 
It was the last, for, towering above her, 
so high that it seemed to pierce the sky, 
was the great flagstaff. And still the men 
came blundering after her. 

“ Now I’m lost,” she told herself, with 
a deadly sinking of the heart. “ What a fool 
I was to come up here ! ” 

A picture came before her eyes of a short 
and dreadful struggle, a slip, a frenzied clutch, 

an empty hand, and then—down—down- 

In great distress she leaned back against the 
flagstaff. 


“ No, I’m not,” she said, aloud, harking 
back to her unspoken soliloquy. For her 
back was not against the stout steel shaft 
at all, but against the rungs of a little wooden 
ladder. 

It was a singular chance which might not 
have happened in a dozen years. For some 
weeks past the steeplejacks had been working 
on the Tower, and incidentally painting the 
flagstaff. It was their tackle which she had 
just seen in the upper chamber. On this 
occasion the unusual shortness of the recess 
had given them insufficient time to finish 
their work and remove their ladders before 
the reassembling of Parliament, whose first 
hours had been so painfully disturbed by 
the activity of the militant suffrage 
party. 

The ladder was lashed to the staff, and 
Greta, gazing upwards, was astonished to sec 
by the black silhouette against the sky that 
it travelled without a break from heel to 
summit, a hundred feet in air. The very 
sight of it was enough to turn most men 
giddy. 

The girl felt no qualms. With her, as 
with Miss Maria Edgeworth, climbing ladders 
had always been a passion, ever since the 
day when at the age of five she had slipped 
away from her nurse and frightened that 
worthy soul almost into a fit by shouting 
loudly from the eave-gutter of her father’s 
house. 

“ Jack and the Beanstalk ! ” said Greta, 
as she gripped a rung and began to climb. 
The old feeling of triumph in leaving the 
grovelling earth behind sent her spirits bound¬ 
ing up. This was a very different adventure 
from the grisly agony of the dark, cooped 
staircase or the weird dread of the deserted 
chamber. Up and up she went, the cool wind 
blowing upon her trim ankles, tossing her 
skirt about, and making the broad ends of her 
streaming necktie crack like whips. 

Greta enjoyed it all; she was a born steeple¬ 
jack. In three minutes she reached the top, 
and with some difficulty clambered over into 
the hollow crown, tearing her frock on its 
sharp iron points. She was amazed to find 
that the sides of the crown, which looked so 
tiny from the street below, came up to 
her armpits and held room for half-a-dozen 
people. 

Her enjoyment was short-lived. The crown 
began to sway with a slow, oscillating motion, 
and, looking over the edge in alarm, she saw 
that both the men were on the ladder, and 
climbing. Am? their moment and she heard 
the rich voice of her the policeman 
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coming up from the darkness at the foot of 
the shaft. 

“ Come down out of it, you blackguards ! ” 
he cried. Then, after a pause, getting no 
reply, “If I have to come up for you I’ll 
chuck you down.” 

He was very much out of breath. Next 
he put his foot on the ladder and climbed a 
couple of rungs, presumably with a desire to 
scare them, for he w-ent no farther. 

Then Greta heard the harsh voice of the 
first man. 

“ C-come on, Tim,” he said, explosively. 
“ If the girl can do it, we can.” 

The violence of his utterance could not 
smother the quaver in it; his very teeth were 
chattering. Indeed, the men must have been 
scared half out of their wits to attempt such 
a thing. That might well have been, for 
the eeriness of these strange, silent heights, 
unlike anything they had ever seen or fancied 
before, might easily have upset stouter hearts 
than theirs. 

Goadby wisely resolved to stay below. 
He had run his men to earth—or, rather, to 
air. He had them fairly cornered, and they 
could not escape him. He did not suppose 
for a moment that their malice towards Greta, 
utterly purposeless from the first, could have 
lasted till now, and he felt convinced that 
they would not attempt to harm her. Coward¬ 
like, they might abuse her for leading them 
into this trap, but they were too much 
cowed to attempt vengeance. 

Greta still imagined, as she had imagined 
all along, that their purpose was to maltreat 
her. Perhaps they would throw her out of 
the crown ; for to her mind men who could 
brutally pursue a woman without a vestige 
of cause were just as likely to go to any length, 
even to murder. She stooped down, took off 
her shoe, and prepared to beat the man 
over the knuckles as soon as he laid hand on 
the crown. 

There was no need for that. The higher 
the men climbed, the more the staff swayed, 
until each oscillation must have traced a 
circle in the air two feet or more in 
diameter. 

The leader was now near the head of the 
ladder, where it slanted outwards to pass 
up the protruding side of the crown. This 
was the worst part of the climb; the fellow 
saw that and could not face it. 

He stopped dead, all the spirit gone out of 
him. His hands still clenched the ladder, 
but his knees shook so violently that he 
could scarcely keep his footing. He dared 
not move, either up or down. In his agony 


of helplessness and terror he began to gasp 
and groan, then to whimper. 

Greta, looking over, saw his condition. 
Her state of mind was curious. She remem¬ 
bered and analysed it afterwards. In the 
space of a single instant she was conscious 
of a succession of three distinct and powerful 
emotions—relief to see her enemy disabled, 
triumph at his discomfiture, pity for his 
plight. 

She dropped her shoe and, leaning out as 
far as she could over the side of the crown, 
stretched her right hand down towards him. 
Her little arm could not reach him, nor if it 
had could she have saved him. 

For the wretched man, casting his eyes 
downwards for the first time, saw the black 
abyss below him. In that moment he was 
lost. Paralysis gripped him. 

Greta cried loudly to him, “ Don’t look 
down ! Look up! Look up ! ” 

He could not. Dark as it was, she saw 
his knuckles go white with the frenzy of his 
clutch as he struggled for a hold that would 
give him confidence to turn his eyes from the 
fatal depths. The palsy of his legs was 
shocking ; his feet rattled on the ladder. But 
his head never moved. 

Greta called ceaselessly to him. She might 
as well have encouraged a dead man. Soon 
the trembling mounted to his arms. 

Then without any warning the bloodless 
hands unclenched, his feet slid from the rung, 
his head fell forward, and with a frightful 
shriek he dropped. 

The sway of the flagstaff heaved him out¬ 
wards. At the same time a strong gust of 
wind caught his body and swept it away into 
space. 

Frozen with horror, Greta’s heart leapt, 
then stood icily still. She listened until it 
seemed useless to listen longer. 

The second man was a little more than 
half-way up when he saw his mate fall. 
Shaking violently, he yet managed to put 
his legs through the ladder and sit down on 
one of the rungs. Then he wound his 
legs round the steel shaft and, clasping the 
sides of the ladder with his arms, fixed his 
teeth in another of the rungs and there 
remained. 

Goadby, he too shocked by the tragedy, 
first persuaded, then threatened him, but 
to no purpose. The man would not, he could 
not, move. 

The policeman’s chief thought was still, 
of course, for Greta. How was he to get her 
down ? He knew blbtteHthan to attempt the 
laddeit gven if iff <$‘4j he could not 
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carry the man down, nor 
could he force him to let go 
and break himself to pieces 
on the iron roof of the 
Tower, Goadby decided 
that the only thing to do 
was to send for the steeple¬ 
jacks, They might find 
some way of solving the 
difficulty. 

But, meanwhile, what of 
the girl ? The night was 
turning cold, she was thinly 
clad, and she was probably 
very hungry. Before the 
steeplejacks came she would 
be chilled to death. Again, 
fright might seize her; 
small blame to her if it 
did, he reflected, in such 
a position as hers and after 
the shattering experiences 
she had just gone through. 

Greta was made of better 
stuff than that. Badly 
shocked as she was by the 
ghastly spectacle of a 
fellow-creature hurled to 
death before her eyes, she 
never lost hold of her¬ 
self. 

Hitherto her mind had 
been much too tensely en¬ 
gaged to give attention to 
the picturesque aspect of 
her surroundings. Now f 
she turned her eyes from 
the things below and cast 
them about her in urgent 
need to shake off the 
incubus of horror which 
she felt was like to make 
assault upon her reason if 
she submitted to it. She 
looked out from her 
crow J s-nest and was 
amazed at the entrancing 
charm of the scene laid out 
before her. It was indeed 
a sight such as few ever 
witness, and the beauty 
of it melted her heart 
and slowly purged her 
Spirit of the terror of the 
evening. 

Perched there in space 
between earth and sky, 
she looked out upon 
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the myriad lights of mighty London. 
Clustered in a dazzling blaze at the centre 
beneath her feet, the lights thinned 
gradually towards the outskirts, then 
dwindled into isolated twinklings scattered 
over the darkling plain as far as eye could 
see. “ The Field of the Cloth of Gold,” she 
murmured. Here and there a bright nucleus 
marked the heart of some suburb, and she 
occupied herself in trying to decide what 
each was. She saw the high spangled rim 
of Hampstead and Highgate, London’s 
northern ramparts. Southward, the lighted 
mansions on Sydenham Hill' rose out of the 
plain; far on the left towered the dark 
barrier of Shooter’s Hill. Where no hills 
were, the trails of light led her eye into the 
heart of many shires—of Kent, of Herts, 
of Essex. 

With fancy’s eye she looked down into a 
hundred cosy homes where happy people, 
the day’s toil done, sat content at their 
evening meal, safe on the solid ground. She 
envied none. She forgot cold and hunger; 
she felt she could stay up there for ever, 
queen of the air. Her eye travelled to the 
sky, dotted over now with the countless host 
of the stars, and she wondered dreamily 
whether they were the celestial reflections of 
the lights below or whether the earth was 
the mirror reflecting the heavens. 

Her reverie was broken by the slashing 
strokes of Big Ben rising up at her, for she 
was far above the Clock Tower. 

“ Eight o’clock! ” she said. “ This won’t 
do. I’m getting hungry.” 

Her spirit had recovered its poise. 

When the giant rumble of the bell died 
away and the silence came again, her ear was 
attracted by a light spasmodic tapping 
directly under her feet. She had heard the 
sound before, though she had taken no par¬ 
ticular notice of it, knowing it to be simply 
the halyard beating against the flagstaff in 
the gusty wind. The great Union Jack which 
the halyard carries during the Session had 
been hauled down at sunset, hours ago, 
according to custom. Now that her thoughts 
were actively bent on the problem of her 
descent a circumstance which had possessed 
no interest for her before became potent of 
suggestion. A mad idea came into her 
head. She looked down from her perch 
and saw that by descending a few rungs 
of the ladder she could easily reach the 
halyard. 

“ I think I’ll try it,” she said. 

She cast one glance towards the humped 
and motionless figure on the ladder, and gave 


her head a small but decisive shako. Deliber¬ 
ately she took off her broad scarlet necktie, 
folded it into a pad, and put it into the bosom 
of her frock. That done, she climbed out 
of the crown on to the ladder and began to 
descend. When she came level with the 
halyard head, she took the folded necktie 
from her bosom and, reaching out, wrapped 
it round the rope. 

For a moment or two she gazed steadily 
downwards, measuring the distance with her 
eye. Then, gripping the necktie tightly with 
both hands, she lifted her feet from the ladder 
and slid into space. 

Goadby, hurrying back to the scene of 
action after dispatching a messenger for the 
steeplejacks, heard a peculiar sound above 
his head. Surprised, he looked up quickly 
and distinguished a vague black shape 
whirling down the halyard. He gave a 
startled shout, rushed forward, and caught 
Greta to his arms just in time to prevent her 
crashing against the massive iron stanchion 
to which the halyard was made fast. He set 
her gently on her feet. 

“ Thank you very much,” said Greta. 

The good fellow was too astounded to 
speak, but when Greta held out her hand 
to him he took it readily into his great 
paw. 

“ I’m sorry I slapped your mate,” she said, 
with smiling eyes. “ Will you accept my 
apology on behalf of the force ? ” 

Goadby looked puzzled, but only for a 
moment. Then his face cleared, and he said, 
in a hearty voice, shaking her hand vigorously 
all the while :— 

“ That’s all right, miss. Let bygones be 
bygones.” 

He paused and then burst out:— 

“ The masterpiece to me is how you ever 
brought yourself to do it. I wouldn’t come 
down that rope for twenty pounds. But are 
you hurt, miss ? ” 

“ Thanks to you,” said Greta, warmly, 
“ not a bit.” 

The whole bewildering affair had ended so 
abruptly and in such utterly unexpected 
fashion that Goadby had difficulty in sorting 
out the thoughts that struggled together in 
his head. 

“ But aren’t you frightened to death, 
miss ? W-what on earth made you come 
up here and climb up there ? I’d have 
trussed ’em up in a jiffy if you’d left ’em to 
me, miss.” 

“ I was so afraid they would all set on to 
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the Berplij perched far 
overhead on an island of 
rook that thrust itself 
forth from one of the 
mightiest glacier systems 
in Europe* To reach its 
portals some difficult anil 
dangerous work was evi¬ 
dently necessary. The 
steep ice now became 
uneven and twisted into 
the weirdest of shapes. 
I ntricate systems of 
crevasses were dominated 
by snow r - covered pin¬ 
nacles glistening in the 
rays of the afternoon sum 
The work of disintegra¬ 
tion was strikingly ob¬ 
vious ; ominous cracks 
were hearth Whilst we 
gazed, away up to the 
left a huge splinter 
toppled forward, broke 
into a thousand frag¬ 
ments, and crashed down 
with a roar towards us. 
Fortunately, ere it 
reached our level the 
whirling mass was caught 
by a tremendous crevasse 
and swallowed wholesale. 
Naught was heard but 
the hollow gurgle deep 
down in the bowels of the 
icy monster. It was only 
the presence of this great 
natural refuse pit, as it 
were, which made our 
passage along the 
dangerous slope at all 
justifiable* A savag* 
rebuke came from Jossi, 
our guide, when the 
insatiable photographer 
suggested a halt to 
“ take ” an avalanche. 
A f^w minutes later it 
was evident that the ava¬ 
lanche would have done 
the "taking 1 *; an irre¬ 
sistible sno w-b rcaker 
leapt the big crevasses 
and actually obliterated 
our recently-made foot- 
step?. 

Then the actual climb¬ 
ing became exciting 
when the dibris zone was 
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passed* The newly-fallen snow made negotia¬ 
tion of the crevasses somewhat slippery. The 
treacherous covering had to be cleared off the 
ice, and big step® cut on the edge of many a 
vertical frozen abyss* The clatter of ky frag¬ 


ments hundreds of feet down in the depths 
made one realize that one had a life to lose* 
Now we were down in the gloomy depths 
of some pfgftvasse ? with its cold, 
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we were crawling gingerly across some slender, 
white snow-bridge suspended over black 
nothingness. Eventually a snow-slope was 
attained, and with startling suddenness the 
little hut was seen close at hand. So engross¬ 
ing had been the work that an hour had passed 
as a minute. 

It was but a cool reception we had that 
midsummer’s evening at the Bergli, First the 
frozen entrance had to be forced, and then the 
frozen exit of the chimney thawed. Mean’ 
while, snow-clouds enwrapped us ; the world 
was blotted out, and we gladly sought the 
welcome refuge of our little wooden hut, the 
loftiest of its kind in all the Swiss Alps, and 
nearly eleven thousand feet above the level of 
London. We little guessed how gladly we 
should leave it three days later. 

The discomforts of the melting moments 


was carefully marked out as a draught board, 
and lumps of sugar served as pieces. The 
blacks were made by contact with the bottom 
of the frying-pan, but whites ere long 
assumed a similar colour-scheme, and disputes 
arose as to the properties of the two players. 
The sugar had to be eaten afterwards, so the 
game of draughts began to pall. Moreover, 
the gale raging outside found its way through 
the old building, and draughts were doubly 
monotonous* 

During the third day things grew more 
serious; the downfall was tremendous, and all 
around the air seemed filled with the thunder 
of avalanches ; the frail structure quivered 
with the unseen danger. Only once in twenty 
years had the Bergli Hut been swept away 
by an avalanche ; a one-in-twenty chance 
seemed to us a fair risk when an attempt to 



must not be dwelt 
upon. Suffice it 
to say that we 
retired to rest 
amidst the damp 
blankets and 
moist straw with 
scarcely a dry 
thing amongst us, 
except the tooth- 
powder brought 
up from Grindel- 
waid by the 
aesthete of the 
party. The natural 
drying process 
filled the hut with 
clammy vapour. 

Yet such is Alpine 
health and hardi¬ 
hood that we 
awoke next morn¬ 
ing fit for any¬ 
thing. and ready 
to try “a fall ” 

with any mountain giant available. But the 
only fall that morning was that of the snow 
outside and our spirits inside. A peep at 
dawn from the tiny window of the hut revealed 
naught but a dense, whirling snowstorm. 
This lasted for two whole days. 

The cold was of course intense, but at first 
the time did not drag wearily. Everybody 
possessed musical talent of some kind or 
other; both chorus and principals, as well 
as the band, whose instruments consisted of 
a mouth-organ and a frying-pan, displayed 
great staying-powers and keenness. Various 
gymnastic feats furnished warmth, and 
games were invented* The top of the table 


THEN TO BED AMONGST THE DAMP BLANKETS AND MOIST STRAW*’ 1 


reach Grindelwald would have meant certain 
extinction. 

At last patience was rewarded. On the 
evening of the third day the storm subsided ; 
we were able to venture outside the hut and 
grope our way along the snow-piled, yard- 
wide ledge which served as veranda. The 
stores of food and firewood were almost 
exhausted. Thus after a night of hunger and 
cold we were glad to leave our straw beds at 


three o'clock next morning* 

A glance outside the hut disclosed u mar¬ 
vellous sight* The sky overhead was quite 
clear, but far b^Ic|W in jUi^e dimness of dawn 
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seething 
clouds. Later, 
when the sun 
tipped thei 
edges with a golden 
fringe, fleecy frag¬ 
ments seemed to dc 
tach themselves from 
the main mass and rise 
up like ghostly beings, to 
fade slowly in the deep 
grey of the firmament. The 
nearer world in which wc 
dwelt awhile seemed trans¬ 
formed ; the black, frowning 
crags had vanished. It was 
softly beauteous world of great 
alabaster cones and wondrous domes 
of whiteness* 

Though marvellous to behold, these 
conditions and the lack of provisions 
augured ill for the success of our venture. 

Yet two hours later we were in the thick of 
the fray, now* up to our knees and anon up 
to our waists in powdery drifts above the icy 
rocks of the Bergli, A cold northerly breeze 
seemed finally to carry us up with a run to the 
pass of the Monch joch. There shelter was 
found from the flying snow spicuke. On the 
left the Fiescherhorn gleamed gloriously in the 
clear air ; on the right, comparatively close 
at hand and far overhead, the old, storm- 
shriven Monch seemed to smile down upon us 
in utter, icy aloofness. A long streamer of 
wind-driven snow' trailed far away to leeward 
from his frosty poll ; he “ smoked his pipe/* 
as the guides say. With defences stoim- 
shielded aloft and frost-emhattled below' the 
chance of conquest seemed simply hopeless. 


In the midst of these monster Alps man feels 
almost as insignificant as he does at a meeting 
of suffragettes. 

However, there was one weak spot in the 
icy armour of our peak; the fierce wind had 
cleared the new T snow* off the top of the 
ridge by which the attack must be made. 
This we saw on closer approach. In 
fact, one of the party was so intent on 
the upward gaze that he forgot the 
old Scriptural motto of the glacier- 
wanderer, ** Look ye, therefore, 
carefully how ye walk . 51 In other 
words, he disapj>cared suddenly 
into a snow-hidden crevasse. 
Only an opportune pull on 
the rope prevented a pro¬ 
tracted interview with the 
interior of the “ Ever¬ 
lasting Snowfield/’ as 
this great glacier be¬ 
tween the Monch and 
Jungfrau is called. 
At last the huge 
brown rocks were 
close at hand, as 
well as foot 
W hat mat- 
tered the 
roar of the 
storm 


UK DISAPPEARED SUDDENLY INTO A SNOW- 
HIDDEN CREVASSE.” 

overhead ! Up and up we went on the 
bare crest of the ridge, at times clinging 
almost lovingly to some engrossing section, 
where we hung apparently in mid-air on 
holds of full sufficiency, with prospect wide 
and wonderfoUy deep : or again struggling 
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keenly with the hidden inward intricacies of 
some snow-choked chimney or crack. Then 
came an exciting moment when the leader 
dislodged a loose rock to whiz inch-wide of the 
ear of someone below. How the “ tail of the 
rope ” in the form of a human tongue wagged 
vociferously when under fire a second time ! 
However, such little mishaps only added 
enjoyment—especially to those not directly 
concerned. 

Ere long the rock# were passed, and high 
up on the ridge-pole of the peak the gale flung 
itself upon us. The position was exciting in 
the extreme. A delicate knife-edge-like ridge 
of hard, wind-driven snow stretched across, 
about forty yards in length, to the icy front of 
our mountain. We had to make our way 
along the sharp crest, with the body carefully 
finding the balance at every step. There was 
no need to counsel steadiness. The downward 
prospect of a cloud-filled abyss on either hand 
beyond either foot sufficiently revealed the 
results of momentary carelessness. Fortu¬ 
nately the gale swept quite steadily across from 
the right, and as I stepped deliberately along 
the knife-edge in the steps of those ahead it 
was curious to notice how their bodies leant 
far over the abyss to windward. It appeared 
as though a sudden lull in the wind would 
result in a drop into the nether world for the 
whole party. Luckily the aerial balancing 
ended successfully, and a comfortable ledge 
allowed momentary rest. Here some dry 
bread and frozen chicken, practically the last 
of our provisions, were disposed of, and some 
sour wine braced us for the work ahead. 

Truly it was work indeed. Specially so for 
Jossi, the leading guide, who for over two 
hours hacked and hewed with his ice-axe at 
that gale-swept slope. The angle of the ice 
must have been nearly sixty degrees, and it 
was a fine sight to see such a master of craft, 
with perfect balance and steady swing, care¬ 
fully cutting each step in the icy staircase. 
The rest of us shivered with cold. At last 
one at a time we followed upwards, the rope 
held firmly meanwhile by the man in front. 

I well remember my own experience at this 
point. My ice-axe had lost part of its head 
in a rocky niche lower down; it was useless 
and had to be left behind. Some snow plastered 
on the ice-buttress gave footing to those in 
front, but the frail support had almost gone. 
In the act of stepping across and upward, 
the wind suddenly whirled me off my balance. 
There was a wild plunge for the foothold; it 
collapsed, and I toppled over the depths— 

Where slip or fall brings 

Swiftly-crashing end 


Fortunately those above were prepared, and 
their hold of the trusty rope prevented a 
record descent of the four-thousand-foot face 
of the Monch. It was an eerie sensation, but, 
seizing courage in both hands and the rope in 
the other, it was possible to assist in my 
uplifting to the safe steps in the ice-wall. 
Then, re-united, we went on our way rejoicing. 
Steps were cut in many an icy bulge until 
finally the great tapering tip of our mountain 
afforded an easy, yet dangerous, finish. 
Through the surging mist great eaves of 
corniced snow were just visible on the right, 
overhanging the precipice above the Bergli 
Hut, now almost four thousand feet below. 

A sudden realization of their presence was 
vouchsafed us. With an ominous grunt the 
old Monch seemed to settle down under our 
weight; it was the work of a desperate 
instant to spring backward to the left to the 
solid part of our mountain. With a roar the 
storm hurried us onwards, its shrill shriek, as 
we crawled finally on to the summit, arousing 
sinister memories of great climbers flung to 
their doom by the collapse of those treacherous 
cornices. 

On the side of the peak facing the Little 
Scheidegg there was comparative calm, and 
for a few moments we lingered, tasting the 
joys of conquest. Below us a fragile ridge 
of snow dipped over into vaporous nothing¬ 
ness ; overhead flashed momentary glimpses 
of blue sky. 

Memory involuntarily carried us back to 
a distant- day of sunny summit calm, when 
peaks a hundred miles away had stood forth 
clear and bright, ‘and even the far-away 
“ tripperish ” turmoil on the Little Scheidegg 
was fair to see. We had sat poring over the 
infinite void and filling a more finite one 
from a full rucksack. Now there was neither 
prospect nor provender. The empty thought 
made us hurry back over the storm-swept 
summit. There were only half-a-dozen raisins 
and ten thousand feet of mountain between us 
and Grindelwald. 

Down, and ever down, we went, every 
nerve alive and every muscle strained in 
battle with the tourmente and the greedy 
grip of gravitation. Luckily the wind had 
veered somewhat, and, thanks to much 
enlargement, the steps in the dangerous ice- 
buttress had assumed the dimensions of 
“ Wappin’ Old Stairs ” ere the last man’s 
turn came to descend the mauvais pas. 

An hour and a half later we stood on the 
Monch Joch, gazing down on the roof of our 
erstwhile hoipe. 4 thick pall of clouds 
filled lightn|pg flickered weirdly 
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THE SNOW-CORNICED CREST OF THE MONCH— GREAT CLIMBERS HAVE BEEN 
FLUNG TO THEIR DOOM BY THE BREAKAGE OF THE OVERHANGING MASSES. 


midst the swaying masses, and discomforting 
sounds of thunder echoed upwards into 
the heights, Yet now. above and around 
us venturous mortals, was pleasant sun¬ 
shine* 

Nevertheless, even this had its drawback ; 
the new snow was peeling off the snowy 
breast of the Monch—the warmth hud roused 
the avalanche fiend once more* In front of 
the Bergli Hut we packed up our luggage 
and discussed the question as to the safety 
of descending the d&bris -swept slopes that 


separated us from 
the main glacier 
valley and Grindel- 
watd, 

“Is it safe?” 
we anxiously asked 
of Jossi. 

At that very 
moment the 
answer came with 
terrible suddenness 
from the slopes of 
the Fiescherhorn, 
A broad stream 
of snow crashed 
in a seething mass 
down and across 
the actual route 
we .should have to follow. To be caught 
by such a relentless foe meant certain 
destruction. The only reasonable plan was 
to wait until the cool air of the even¬ 
ing should congeal the upper snows and 
hold them firm. Thus we tightened our 
ropes and endured some hours of hungry, 
patient waiting* 

Nothing of any moment had fallen for two 
hours, so we decided to trust to Providence 
and swift J^^jtO-^ro^-US through* A few 
min * ‘ 
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slopes ; the maze of crevasses was passed, 
and downwards we dashed over the furrowed 
snow-slope, 

“ Faster ! faster ! ” shouted our leader, 
as we hurried forwards, slipping, scrambling, 
stumbling, tumbling, and oft-times glancing 
nervously backwards and upwards at the 
overhanging snow-doom. 

Nerve-racking, hissing, crashing sounds 
were heard now and again. But nothing 
fell in our direction, and after half an 
hour of extreme excitement we were out 
of range of the dreaded mountain artillery. 
A long glissade down the steep slopes 
brought us to level glacier. There we 
dung ourselves on the snow and moralized 
as to the safety or otherwise of moun¬ 
taineering. 

Three hours later we were literally wading 
through the rain-clouds that overhung 
Grindelwald, and on reaching civilization 
we found that a terrific thunderstorm and 
deluge had sveept the valley. The mention 
of sunshine up aloft was received with 
incredulity, and not for days could the 
natives realize that the first great climb of 
the season had been made. Yet the Munch 
was ours- His gruff welcome and the savage 
struggle for supremacy are a pleasant 
memory. May we meet again I 
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ND that's still your decision, 
sir ? ” 

41 Yes*” 

Prescott brought his hand 
down heavily upon the table. 

t£ Then all that I can say 
is that you Ye committing 

wilful murder ! ” 

The Major made no answer, but Frees ton 
looked up sharply, 

“ Prescott, you can’t know what you’re 
saying ! ” 

Don’t I ? What about your wife ? ” 

Freeston opened his mouth to answer, but 
broke off with an oath* 

" Good Lord, man, try and be reasonable,” 
It was the fourth man present who spoke. 
“ There’s no sense in using such a word as 
f murder* 1 ” 

“ Isn’t there, doctor ? How about vour 
kids ? ” 

But Dr* Bums w ent on feverishly 

“ That’s not the question. We Ye here to 
discuss—to come to some decision-— 

“ Oh, the Majors done all that part of it,” 
said Prescott, bitterly. 

Marcus Kenyon rose to his feet, leaning 
heavily on the edge of the table. 

On his face, on that of Captain Prescott, 
as he paced up and down like a caged w f ild 
beast, on Freestones boyish features, and 
those of the sallow-, middle-aged doctor, there 
was the same imprint—that of starvation, 


It showed in the hollowed eyes, in the 
prominent bones of forehead and cheek, in 
the drawn, colourless lips ; it stamped the 
impress of tragedy on every word and gesture. 

“ Do you want me to go through all my 
arguments again ? ” The Major’s voice was 
dull and toneless. Before the Colonel died 
he made me promise that I’d hold out. He 
knew as well as I do what we might expect 
from Razim Abbas—death for the men, and 
for the women—— ” 

14 And what is there to hope for on the 
other hand ? ” 

14 Why, death—for all of us—unless we are 
relieved*” 

u Oh, don't pretend that you still anticipate 
that, sir! ” 

“ Surely w e might come to terms somehow 

” What terms, Freeston ? WeVe no hold 
over Razim, no power to insist upon anything, 
and he must be very well aware of that. He’ll 
make no promises. We Ye to surrender 
unconditionally, trusting to his mercy* You 
remember Foster relied on the good faith 
of the tribesmen, and what was the result ? 
There were no women concerned there, 
either. You can find plenty of other 
instances.” 

14 Only, unfortunately, this isn't the time 
to study historical treatises,” sneered Pres¬ 
cott* ” The trouble is, sir, you’ve only your¬ 
self to consider* D’you suppose that any 
one of us UMdld mind dying himself—even 
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of hunger ? It’s when a man has to watch 
his wife growing weaker each day. Hettie 
could walk yesterday ; this morning she can’t 
stand.” 

“ Good God, Prescott, don’t make it 
impossible for me to hold out! ” 

“ That’s what I’m trying to do. It’s 
because you’ve no woman here to care for 
that you can talk of holding out.” 

Something like a smile crossed Kenyon’s 
haggard face. 

“ And what if I gave way ? ” he said, 
quietly. “ When they shot you down, would 
the knowledge that your wife was alive make 
things easier ? ” 

Dr. Bums rose wearily to his feet. 

“ We’re doing no good here, Major—just 
arguing in a circle. I’m off to the hospital.” 

He crossed the room with a heavy, dragging 
step, followed by Freeston. Prescott hesi¬ 
tated for an instant, facing Kenyon across 
the table. 

“ You’ll drive us into doing something 
desperate,” he said, abniptly. . “ We shall 
have to take matters into our own hands.” 

“ You mean that you’ll oppose my authority 
—mutiny ? ” 

“ Words like those don’t frighten men in 
our position. Yes, mutiny, if you like, and 
come to some terms with Razim. By 
Heaven, I’m beginning to think that I’d 
as soon trust to his tender mercies as yours.” 

He turned on his heel, and the angry words 
died unspoken on Kenyon’s lips before the 
misery in the young fellow’s wan face. 

As Prescott’s footsteps died away the com¬ 
mander of the little garrison bowed his head 
on his crossed arms and remained motionless, 
face to face with a new peril. He stood 
alone in his opinion ; if, as Prescott threatened, 
it came to a question of force—but somehow 
that must be avoided, somehow a way of 
escape must be found, other than the broad 
and obvious path of unconditional sur¬ 
render. 

A light step brought Kenyon to his feet, 
his forehead darkly flushed by the pressure 
of his hands. A tall girl stood there, in a 
black dress which perhaps made her appear 
even thinner than she really was. Her skin 
had a strange, silvery pallor, and the look in 
her eyes made the Major turn away abruptly. 

“ I thought that Dr. Bums was here,” she 
said, gravely. 

“ He was a little while ago. He went to 
the hospital.” 

“ I must have just missed him, then. One 
of the children is dying, I am afraid—his own 
little boy.” 

Vol. xlv.—86. 


Kenyon did not answer, but his hand, 
resting upon the table, clenched convulsively. 

“ Major Kenyon-” Audrey Heriot took 

a step towards him, and spoke in a low, 
husky voice. “ It—it can’t go on—you must 
give in. Oh, I know that father agreed with 
you—that he made you promise not to trust 
Razim Abbas without guarantees; but he 
died before all this came. Anything—any¬ 
thing would be better than to see the little 
children suffering like this.” 

“ I thought that Prescott’s argument to 
bring me to reason was pretty strong,” said 
Kenvon, wearily. 

“ What was that ? ” 

“ He threatens to use force if I don’t give 
in quietly. And now you come. You know 
very well that I’d do anything rather than 
see you suffer, and for that reason I won’t 
surrender.” 

“ But is it cfuite impossible to make con¬ 
ditions ? Major Kenyon, there is something 
I have been thinking about. I dare say I’m 
quite wrong; I know very little about it, 
but father used to tell me about a secret 
hiding-place in this fort, where Seer Ali’s 
treasure was concealed.” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ You know of it, too, don’t you ? ” 

“ Yes. The old man showed it to the 
Colonel and me, when he gave up the fort.” 

“ You’re the only one now who knows 
exactly where it is—this hiding-place.” 

“ I believe so; but-” 

“ Wait; this is what I thought. Couldn’t 
you bribe Razim with the treasure ? It must 
be very valuable, and they say he is so 
covetous. Surely he would swear to let us 
go safely if you showed him the hiding- 
place.” 

“ Let me think, Miss Heriot.” Kenyon 
strode abruptly to the window. He stood 
there for a long time motionless, his back to 
the girl, then turned to her with a curious 
expression on his face. 

“ I believe you’ve found the way that 
we’ve all been looking for,” he said, slowly. 
“ The way to buy terms from Razim. Any¬ 
how, I shall try your plan at once—and thank 
you, Miss Heriot.” 

“ If only I could help you ! ” said the girl, 
earnestly. “ Don’t think that I haven’t 
known how hard it has been for you.” She 
hesitated, and then went on bravely, but 
with her pale cheeks hotly flushed. “ Major 
Kenyon, I want to tell you something. At 
ordinary times I wouldn’t, but now—it’s 
different. I couldn’t give you the answer 
you 1 don,t think 
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that I understood myself. Anyhow, if—if 
you cared to ask the same question again, 
my—my reply would not be the same.” 

For an instant the Major’s face was trans¬ 
formed ; then the light passed away, leaving 
it grave and weary as before. He spoke 
very gently, his eyes fixed on the ground. 

“ Miss Heriot, don’t think that I under¬ 
estimate the honour you do me, or that 
I have changed. But just at this moment I 
have no right to ask that question again. It 
would be utterly wrong and dishonourable.” 

“ I don’t quite understand how,” Audrey 
said, very softly. 

“ No ? Well, that is how it seems to me. 
So—may I leave it, in the hope that another 
chance may come ? ” 

He turned, without waiting for her answer, 
and took his cap from the table; then, still 
without speaking, left the room and went in 
search of Freeston. 

The young man was standing with Prescott 
in an embrasure of the wall. As the Major 
approached the two fell into an uneasy 
silence. 

“ Freeston, I want you and Sergeant Evans 
to come with me out to Razim’s camp,” said 
Kenyon, abruptly. “ I’ve a proposal to 
make to him. Prescott, you’re in charge here 
while I’m away.” 

Ten minutes later the heavy gates of the 
fort closed behind the three men. They 
walked in the direction of the enemy’s camp, 
Sergeant Evans carrying a white flag of truce 
upon his bayonet’s point. 

Razim Abbas received them without 
hesitation. He made an imposing figure 
against the background of his dark-hued 
tent, with his men gathered round him in 
grim and warlike array. Kenyon seated him¬ 
self on a wooden stool near the chief. His 
hand rested on his sword-hilt, and his bearing 
was quiet and assured ; yet the signs of starva¬ 
tion cannot be altogether hidden, and Razim’s 
evil black eyes scanned the faces of the 
Englishmen with ill-concealed triumph. 

“ I have a proposal to make to you, Razim 
Abbas,” said the Major, cutting short the 
elaborate preliminary courtesies. “ A pro¬ 
posal greatly to your advantage.” 

“ Ah ! ” The dark face was immovable. 
“ I will hear it willingly. Say on.” 

“You have heard of the treasure of Seer 
Ali?” 

The abrupt question appeared to startle 
even the imperturbable native. He glanced 
quickly at Kenyon before answering, and 
there was a glint of excitement in his eyes. 

“ I have heard of it—yes.” 


“ Had you heard also ” — Kenyon leant 
forward and spoke slowly and impressively 
—“ that it was concealed in a secret hiding- 
place in this fortress, very hard to find, and 
known only to a few ? ” 

There was a moment’s silence, then Razim 
replied quietly:— 

“ I had heard that also.” 

“ That is well. Listen, Razim Abbas. 
That secret place where the hoard was con¬ 
cealed Seer Ali made known to two men 
only—myself and Heriot Sahib, since dead. 
Now I alone remain, for you do not know the 
hiding-place, Razim Abbas.” 

The tribesman made no sign either of 
affirmation or denial. Kenyon continued, 
very quietly:— 

“ A man might seek for months and still 
fail to find the place of the treasure. But all 
that is already well known to you by hearsay. 
Well, this is my proposal. If you agree to 
certain conditions I will show you the hiding- 
place.” 

Again the hungry glitter gleamed in the 
other’s eyes. Kenyon waited, with difficulty 
concealing his anxiety. He had guessed 
that Razim knew of Seer Ali’s hoard—rightly 
guessed, too, that he would give much 
to learn where it was concealed. 

At last the native spoke, stroking his beard 
thoughtfully. 

“ It seems good to me that we should 
bargain together, you and I, regarding this 
matter. What are your conditions ? ” 

There was another long pause. Kenyon 
never stirred; he sat quiet and impassive, 
staring before him, until at last he spoke. 

“ This is what I ask: To-night you must 
send my people food, sufficient that all may 
eat. To-morrow at daybreak all in the 
fortress, men and women and children, must 
be suffered to depart unharmed, and with 
their arms upon them, so that, if necessary, 
they may defend themselves. I alone will 
remain with you, and when I have certain 
knowledge of the safety of the garrison, 
I will show you the hiding-place of the 
treasure.” 

“ And why will you not reveal this secret 
before they depart ? ” asked Razim. “ So 
that you also might go with them ? ” 

“ I have told you my conditions,” said 
Kenyon, wearily. “ I will show you nothing 
until all are in safety. At the entrance to the 
valley, just as you reach the plain, there is 
a rocky hill. From thence they shall signal 
to me if all is well. Then, and not till then, 
I will take vou to the hiding-place.” 

? ” 
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Kenyon shrugged his shoulders. 

“ That is as may be, Razim Abbas.” 

“ And how can I be assured that you know 
this hiding-place ? ” 

“ Should I otherwise trust myself in your 
hands ? I will swear to you that I know it, 
by whatever oath you please.” 

“ Well-” The chief spoke with sudden. 

decision. “ It is a rich treasure, men say, 
and the lives of these men are worthless to 
me. All shall be as you have spoken. We 
will send food now, and to-morrow at dawn 
all save you shall depart unharmed.” 

“ It is agreed.” 

Kenyon rose to his feet, but suddenly 
trees ton interposed. 

“ There’s one thing you haven’t settled, 
sir,” he said, eagerly. “ When Razim Abbas 
has leamt all he wants, what about you ? ” 

“ Oh, I thought that went without saying,” 
Kenyon answered, quietly. “ When, as you 
say, he has got all he wants, I’m to go free. 
Is that understood, Razim Abbas ? ” 

The chief bowed with grave dignity. 

“ It is understood. When Kenyon Sahib 
has fulfilled his part of the bargain I will do 
likewise, and he shall be suffered to depart 
freely. I will swear it.” 

He beckoned to an attendant, and com¬ 
manded bread and salt to be brought, on 
which he took a solemn oath. Kenyon 
gravely followed his example. 

“ I swear,” he said, “ that, when I have 
received the signal from my companions, 
I will show you the hiding-place of the 
treasure.” 

After this ceremony was accomplished the 
Englishmen set out to return to the fort. 
As soon as they were out of earshot of the 
camp Freeston broke out excitedly. 

“ By Jove, sir, you’ve found the way out 
of the difficulty and saved all our lives, I do 
believe. You’ve got him tied and bound. 
But, my word, you’ve kept this business of 
the treasure pretty dark.” 

Strenuous hours followed, which left no 
time for doubt or thought. Their over¬ 
powering need and its satisfaction occupied 
the little garrison exclusively. The pro¬ 
visions were duly brought to the gates by a 
dozen wild-looking brigands, and the meal 
which followed was one not soon to be 
forgotten. 

The Major’s grave face softened as he 
watched the colour of life slowly creeping 
back into the wan face of the doctor’s 
starving baby, as he saw Mrs. Prescott able 
once more to stand and walk. He showed 
himself both gentle and expert in preventing 


the famished little ones from eating too much 
or too fast, in exercising the same restraint 
over the invalids in the hospital. 

And at last, when all were satisfied, the 
most part of the little garrison lay down to 
sleep. Only the sentries watched on the 
ramparts, and Kenyon paced to and fro, 
all through the night. 

In the unreal grey light of early dawn the 
gates of the fort were opened and the garrison 
began slowly to pass out. It was a pitiful 
sight enough, in spite of the welcome meal 
overnight. Even those who counted them¬ 
selves strong and well would have seemed to 
a spectator like men but just recovering from 
some dire sickness. 

They was little attempt at regularity or 
military formation as they marched out. 
How indeed was it possible, since those who 
were strongest must help to bear the litters 
on which lay their sick comrades, or carry the 
weak, tottering children ? 

At the moment when the heavy gates 
swung back Kenyon saw some half-dozen 
tribesmen advancing, monstrously large in 
the mist. There was no need to ask for the 
reason of their presence ; they were sent to 
see that he did not escape—to remind him 
that he was a prisoner until the bargain was 
fulfilled. 

Prescott and Freeston, both grave and 
burdened with the sense of coming responsi¬ 
bility, joined him in the gateway to receive 
his final instructions. 

“ When you reach the entrance to the 
valley you’re really comparatively safe. 
There is no cover for sharpshooters in the 
plain between there and Barabad. Helio¬ 
graph to me from that rocky hillock, which I 
can see from the ramparts. You ought to be 
there before noon. When I’ve had your signal 
I’ll show Razim Abbas the hiding-place.” 

“ And then he’ll let you go ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ So, if all goes well with us, we’re sure to 
see you before long ? ” 

“ I hope so. Well, you’d best be off now. 
Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye, sir. I say, I don’t half like 
leaving you.” 

“ Oh, that’s all right, Freeston,” said 
Kenyon, carelessly. “ It’s the only thing to 
do. Good-bye, Prescott.” 

“ Good-bye, sir.” The young man lin¬ 
gered after his companion had gone, and 
spoke with his eyes fixed on the ground, 

“ What I said to you yesterday- You’ll 

make allowances ? ” 

“ I shall neve¥ think of it again, Prescott." 
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<( Thanks, sir. I—I—thanks,* 1 
It was past noon. The sun beat down 
intolerably upon the little fort, danced and 
shimmered amongst the rocks of the valley 
and over the distant plain, 

Kenyon leant against the ramparts of the 
tower, his field-glasses in his hand. He felt 


Razim Abbas standing near by in a patch 
of shade spoke harshly and with no waste 
of courtesy, 

“ Have you not received your message, 
Englishman ? ** 

“ No/* answered Kenyon , hoarsely. “ I 
have not received it/ 5 



11 IN THE UNREAL GREY LIGHT OF EARLY DAWN THE GATES OK THE FORT WERE 
OPENED AND THE GARRISON REGAN SLOWLY TO PASS OUT / 1 


exhausted, sick with the heat and suspense ; 
for surely by now he should have received 
the signal; surely, if all had gone well, his 
comrades must before this have reached the 
entrance of the valley. And what if things 
were not well with them ? ■, | ^ 


“ Listen to me, then.** The other came a 
step nearer, his black eyes gleaming, 4t I’ll 
have no treachery/* 

u I say the same. I will have no treachery, 
and, therefore—you must wait/* 

Again Ken von lilted the glasses to his 
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eyes with hands that shook uncontrollably. 
Had it been in vain, then, all his plans and 
schemings—just so much wasted breath ?. 

Suddenly there came a flash from the 
distant rocky hill, and another, and another. 
Long—short—long—long—Kenyon counted 
them almost mechanically. 

In sharp, staccato fashion the words 
spelled themselves out: “ Safe. No attack. 
All well.” 

Again and again the sentence was repeated. 
Then, after a pause, a further message :— 

“ Troops advancing from Barabad. Shall 
join them.” 

Very slowly Kenyon lowered the glasses, 
until his hands rested on the burning wall. 
So the relief column was on its way. If 
they had waited twelve hours longer all would 
have been well. As he stared out over the 
heat-blurred valley a look of weary despair 
gathered in his eyes. It was Razim Abbas’s 
voice that recalled him to his surroundings. 

“ You have received the message ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You are ready, then, to complete our 
bargain ? ” 

“ I am ready.” 

Kenyon turned and followed his captors 
down the winding stairway. 

On the road which wound through the 
parched plain outside the little frontier town 
of Barabad, the exhausted, foot-weary garrison 
of the fort met the troops which had been 
dispatched for their relief. 

“ I’m uncommonly glad to see you.” The 
Colonel leant down from his horse to grasp 
Prescott’s hand. “ Though how you managed 
to outwit Razim Abbas I can’t imagine. He’s 
just about the most treacherous devil within 
a thousand miles. Why did he let you go— 
that’s what I want to know ? ” 

“ The Major happened to be able to make 
conditions,” answered Prescott. 

“ Oh, it’s easy enough to make ’em ; it’s 
the keeping to them that’s usually the 
bother.” 

“ Razim had a good deal at stake, and he 
knew that he wouldn’t get it if he didn’t keep 
to his share of the bargain.” 

“ How do you mean ? ” 

“ Like this. You’ve heard of Seer' Ali’s 
treasure ? ” 

“ Good Lord, yes. I probably know more 
about it than most people.” 

“ Well, the Major knew where it was hidden 
in the fort.” 

“ Yes, of course. Kenyon was in the 


“ And so he bargained with Razim Abbas 
that if he’d let the whole garrison clear out 
he’d show him the hiding-place of this precious 
treasure.” 

“ Great heavens ! he did that ? ” 

“ Yes. I say, you don’t blame him, sir ? 
It was a case of the lives of all of us against 
the money.” 

“ Blame him ! It’s not that. Why, man, 
the treasure wasn’t there—and Kenyon 
knew it! ” 

“ Not there 1 ” 

“ No; it was removed under escort to 
Paretta six months ago. I was one who 
went, and Kenyon himself gave it over 
t6 me.” 

There was a moment of dead silence. 
Then Freeston began to speak wildly and 
inconsequently. 

“ He always said—he always said-It was 

the hiding-place, not the treasure, he swore 
to show them. Don’t you remember ? ” 

“ And he’s shown Razim the hiding-place 
by now,” Prescott said, with dry lips. “ When 
he saw our signal-” 

“ And when the treasure wasn’t found 

there- My God, they will have killed 

him ! ” 

“ I’m afraid not,” said the Colonel, 
gravely. 

“ You mean-” 

“ I mean that’s about the best we can 
hope for. Razim and his breed don’t kill 
outright. Come along, men ; push on ! ” 

Sunset tinged the whitewashed buildings 
of Barabad to rose-pink. At a window in the 
Colonel’s quarters sat Audrey Heriot— 
waiting. 

It was nearly three weeks since those 
moments on the sun-baked road outside the 
town when the girl had learnt the truth, had 
realized that, through her innocent fault, 
Kenyon had remained to face what seemed 
certain death, or worse, in the hands of his 
enemies. 

Much had come to pass since then. First 
had followed days of torturing suspense 
seeming each like an eternity of sickening 
uncertainty. And then one morning the 
Colonel’s wife had brought Audrey a message 
from her husband. 

“ Fort re-taken. Razim and his men dis¬ 
persed. Kenyon safe.” 

That was all, yet it was enough, and more 
than enough. 

And now the time of waiting which had 
followed that brief message was nearly at 
an end. Soldi* of the troops, with Kenyon 
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amongst them, were to return from the hills 
that day. 

The thud of hoofs sounded from the road. 
A small body of horsemen rode in through 
the barrack gates. Audrey saw one man, 
and one man only—Marcus Kenyon, riding 
beside the Colonel. 

Safe ? Yes, there was no doubt that he 
was safe. He sat erect and straight in his 
saddle, and his face, beneath the shadow of 
the helmet, was no paler or thinner than its 
wont. 

The little troop passed out of sight round 
the angle of the building. Audrey could hear 
the bustle of dismounting, and the jingle of 
accoutrements as the horses were led away. 
The girl sat motionless, waiting. He would 
come soon; she knew it—come to ask her 
that question once more which she so longed 
to hear. At any moment his step might 
sound in the corridor. 

He did not come. The glow in the west 
died out and the room grew dark, but still 
the girl waited. An hour, two hours passed, 
and then Audrey started to her feet, a sudden 
sense of shame turning her cold with misery. 
He did not care, then—he did not mean to 
come to her. 

With burning cheeks the girl passed from 
the room. Nobody must guess how she was 
suffering—he himself least of all. The 
Colonel’s wife would be expecting her in the 
drawing-room. She would go at once. 

The long room was a patchwork of silver 
moonlight and ebony shadow when Audrey 
entered. A dark figure started up from a low 
chair as the girl appeared in the doorway, 
silhouetted against the lighted corridor. 

“ Is that you. Miss Heriot ? ” 

It was Kenyon’s voice, sounding oddly 
strained and unnatural. 

“ Yes.” Audrey tried to gain command 
of herself. “ I—I—you quite startled me.” 
She came farther into the room and spoke 
very gently and earnestly. “ I’m glad to 
find you here. I want so much to hear how 
you escaped unhurt. I—I can’t tell you 
what a relief it was to me to hear the news. 
I have suffered a great deal since I heard that 
you—that you were in such awful danger— 
through my fault.” 

“ No, no; you mustn’t ever think that.” 

“ How did you get away ? ” 

“ Why, when I got Freeston’s signal I 
showed Razim the hiding-place. As you 
know, the treasure wasn’t there, and he was, 
very naturally, annoyed. I fully expected 
that he would shoot me then and there, but— 
he didn’t, as you see.” 


‘‘ No, thank Heaven! What happened 
next ? ” 

“ Oh, nothing particular. Before he had 
time to settle my fate the alarm was given 
that the relief column was coming. Razim 
and his men took flight, leaving me behind 
them—and here I am.” 

A short silence followed, then Kenyon 
spoke again. 

“I’d better take this opportunity, Miss 
Heriot, to say good-bye to you.” 

His tone was grave and constrained, and 
he stood erect, a dark silhouette against the 
moonlit window. Audrey tried desperately 
to speak naturally. 

“ You are going away ? ” 

“.Yes. I leave for Paretta to-morrow 
morning early.” 

Audrey fought back a wild impulse to 
break away, to fly from the room. Then 
suddenly it seemed to her that a new instinct 
woke in her, the fighting instinct. It was 
her life’s happiness that was at stake—no 
less. 

“ Then you have nothing more to say to 
me than that ? ” 

The words sprang from her lips almost 
involuntarily. She saw Kenyon wince, and 
there was keen pain in his voice as he 
answered. 

“ Ah, don’t, Miss Heriot, don’t! It’s 
not that I’ve forgotten your—your per¬ 
mission.” 

“ Then-” 

Audrey left her sentence unfinished. 

“ Because I must not! ” Kenyon answered 
her unspoken question. “ If it was dis¬ 
honourable then, it would be a thousand times 
more so now.” 

“ Why ? ” Audrey spoke very quietly. 
“ Of course, I understand why you did not 
speak before. But now—when you have 
escaped unhurt-” 

“ Ah ! ” The sound was like a groan. 

Audrey took a step forward. 

“ Major Kenyon,” she said, almost under 
her breath, “ I can’t help what you think of 
me. I—I believe that you—love me, and, 
if so, what can come between us ? ” 

For a minute Kenyon stood immovable. 
Then suddenly he stepped forward and faced 
her, in the full flood of moonlight. 

“ I thought I could keep it from you. 
I’d made them all promise,” he said, hoarsely, 
“ but I see it’s impossible. Look ! Can I 
marry you ? ” 

The unearthly light shone full on his face, 
and a little sob of pity broke from Audrey’s 
lips. For it ^apj ai> though a red-hot hand 
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“'AH, Dili YOU THHSjrfT WOULD MATTER, DEAREST—DEAREST ? ’ SHE WHISPERED. *1 LOVE 

YOU, MARCUS—I LOVE YOU.’” 



had been laid upon his forehead, searing the 
skin to whiteness. And the lids were closed 
over his eyes, from which the light was gone 
for ever. 

Not for an instant did Audrey hesitate. 

Digitized by ViOOyK 


She was beside him, drawing his face down 
to hers, 

“ Ah, did you think it would matter, 
dearest—dearest ? ” she whispered, “ I low 
you, Marc^rfciiiiWrorw.” 
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PERPLEXITIES. 

Some Easy Puzzles for Beginners. By Henry E. Dudeney. 


123.—CROSSING THE RIVER. 

During a Turkish stampede in Thrace recently, a 
small detachment found itself confronted by a wide 
and deep river- However, they discovered a boat in 
which two children were rowing about. It was so 
small that it would only carry the two children, or 
one grown person. How did the officer get himself 
and his 357 soldiers across the river and leave the 
two children finally in joint possession of their boat ? 
And how many times need the boat pass from shore to 
shore i 


124.—A PATCHWORK PUZZLE. 

Here is a puzzle that should appeal to our lady 
readers, though it is quite possible that some of them 
may seek the assistance of mere man for a correct 
solution, A lady was presented last Christmas, by 
two of her girl friends, with 
the pretty pieces of silk 
patchwork shown in our 
illustration. It will be seen 
that both pieces are made 
up of squares all of the same 
size—one 12 by 12 and the 
other 5 by 5* She proposes 
to join them together and 



make one square patchwork quilt* 13 by xj t but, of 
course, she will not cut any of the material—merely cut 
the stitches where necessary and join together again* 
What perplexes her is this, A friend assures her that 
there need be no more than four pieces to join up for 
the new quilt. Could you show her how this little 
needlework puzzle is to be solved in so few pieces ? 


135*—AN ENIGMA, 

I pass my life in turning round ; 

No head nor feet do I demand. 

Cut off my head {Hibernian sound !) 

I'm clearly made to walk and stand. 
Behead, and 14 sure as eggs is eggs/ 1 
I wriggle, for I have no legs. 



126.—A CHARADE. 

My second suggested that it would be my uhole to 
go to mv first, but 1 replied that I was not my third to 
do so this first and second. > f , „ 

Uipfized by 


127*— FLIES ON WINDOW-PANES, 

Here we have a window containing eighty-one panes 
of glass. There are nine flies on as many panes* and 
no fly is in line 
with another one* 
horizontally, verti¬ 
cally, or diagon¬ 
ally. Now r , six of 
these flies are very 
torpid and do not 
move ; but each 
of the remaining 
three goes to an¬ 
other pane adjoin¬ 
ing that on which 
it is now shown* 
and yet after their 
change of station 
not one of the flies 
will be found in line with another. Which are the 
three lively flies, and which are the three panes (at 
present unoccupied) to which they pass ? 
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Solutions to Last Month s Puzzles. 

117.-KEAPING THE CORN. 

The whole field must have contained 46*626 square 
rods. The sick of the central square, left by the fanner, 
is 4‘8,284 rods, so it contains 23 313 square rods. 
The area of the field was thus something more than 
a quarter of an acre and less than one-third ; to be 
more precise, ’2*914 of an 
acre. 


118,—THE SIX SHEEP- 
PENS. 

Place the twelve matches 
in the manner shown in the 
illustration and you will 
have six pens of equal size. 

119,—THE JUNIOR CLERKS’ PUZZLE, 
Although Snoggs’s reason for wishing to take lus 
rise of £2 10s. half-yearly did not concern our puzzle, 
the fact that he was duping his employer into paying 
him more than was intended did concern it. Many 
readers will be surprised to find that* although Moggs 
only received £350 in five years, the artful Snoggs 
actually obtained £362 10s. in the same time. The 
rest is simplicity itself. It is evident that if Moggs 
saved £87 ids. and Snoggs £181 5s., the latter would 
be saving twice as great a proportion of his salary as 
the former (namely, one-ha If as against one-quarter)* 
and the two sums added together make £268 15s, 


120,—MATCH-LESS. 


121 ■—It is true that the mouse brought out of the 
box three ears each day* but two of these were those 
on its own head* which accounts for the little mystery. 



PEARL 
ELSIE 
A S I D E 
RID E R 

l Original mwn R s 
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MY BILLIARDS. 

1 * 

And the Strokes That Made It. 

By JOHN ROBERTS. 

ILLUSTRATED BY AN ENTIRELY NEW METHOD. 


[The photographs accompanying the text constitute the unique feature of these articles. Each stroke was 
set up on his own standard table by Mr. John Roberts personally, and the lines of white worsted illustrating 
ihe run of the balls — of ivory, standard size and equal weight — were placed in position by him, The 
spot on the cue-ball shows the exact place where that ball must be struck to make the stroke depicted, 
and the line running from the cue-ball to the object-ball shows the tine of aim for the stroke.] 

Part IL—Some Screw and Side Strokes. 


S a general rule the average 
tyro at billiards regards screw 
strokes with a certain amount 
of nervous awe* There are 
disagreeable traditions of 
cutting a doth associated 
with these shots, and there 
is likewise a traditional guinea to pay for the 
damage. But this is all a 
billiard myth. It is impos¬ 
sible to cut a billiard cloth 
by playing any stroke. Even 
such an exhibition effort as 
making a ball jump over the 
rest and score a cannon by 
returning after the leap does 
not contain the smallest 
element of danger to the 
doth. But this is always 
provided the cuemanship is 
above reproach, that the cue 
is swung., not pushed or poked 
along. It is both safe and 
easy to impart screw to a 
billiard-ball when once the 
fact is realized that a good 
cue delivery is a great deal 
more than half the battle. 

Aim should be taken at a 
point well below the centre of 
the cue-ball. The cue should be swung and 
held exactly as usual 3 but as soon as the tip 
has fairly got hold of the cue-ball the butt 
should be grasped firmly, thus stopping the 
quick forward movement of the cue. 
Nothing else is required to impart screw 
to a billiard-ball, and the distance a ball can 
be brought back is largely a matter of prac¬ 
tice, but its limit doubtless depends on the 


inherent cue power of individuals. In actual 
play, however, there is seldom or never any 
demand for the maximum of screw f effect 
obtainable in billiards. I can make a ball 
screw back literally for yards, and do so in 
exhibition billiards. But there is nothing 
gained by the amateur striving to try to copy 
something which is probably largely a natural 
gift. He can train himself 
to make all the screw strokes 
he will ever require in the 
course of a game, so he need 
not worry because astonishing 
effects exploited by professors 
to entertain an audience are 
beyond him. Our first 
photograph shows a useful 
screw stroke for the amateur 
to practise. The red is on 
the centre spot of the table, 
the white about a foot behind 
it and directly in line with 
both middle pockets. 

The stroke is a six shot- 
pot the red in one pocket 
and screw the cue-ball straight 
back into the other. There 
is nothing extraordinary 
about it. Plenty of amateurs 
can make the stroke, and 
others demanding a longer return journey on 
the part of the cue-ball are frequently made by 
cuemen w r hose general billiard prowess does 
not entitle them to a position far removed from 
scratch in the club handicap. But the stroke 
will serve very well indeed as what may 
be called a “ test " screw shot, because the 
man who can make it practically every time 
w r ith ease and certainty has quite a useful 
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NO. 4, 


THREE PHOTOGRAPHS OP u SCREW AND SIDE M STROKES WHICH Akli ALIKE, 
VET DIFFERENT. IN EACH CASE THE ANGLE IS THE SAME, AND THE CUE-BALL 
IS STRUCK ON THE SAME SPOT, BUT THE INCREASING DISTANCE BETWEEN THE 
BALLS NECESSITATES A CHANGE IN THE BALLTO-BALL CONTACT — A MOST 
IMPORTANT POINT IN STROKES OF THIS KIND. 


command of (l twist/ 3 as screw used to be 
termed in my young days. If practice 
enables him to bring the cue-ball back fairly 
often with sufficient velocity to enter the 
pocket with an appreciable amount of pace 
to spare, he may then rest content with the 
knowledge that he has acquired mastery 
enough of screw' to take him as far as 
most men have time and inclination to go in 
amateur billiards. 

It will be noticed that the point of cue 
contact marked by a dot in all the screw 
strokes shown in this article is not so low 
on the sphere as is generally supposed to 
be necessary to pull a ball back, which brings 
us to what I term the reliable strikable 
surface of the cue-ball, I grant that the 
cue could be directed slightly lower than the 
spots indicate, and screw strokes accom¬ 
plished. But what need is there to take 


this considerable 
risk of a miss-cue 
for nothing ? And 
even if the ball is 
struck below the 
points indicated by 
the dots, there is 
always the chance 
of the ball jumping 
more or less and 
thereby spoiling 
everything. 

Plain screw, use¬ 
ful as it often is, 
has a much wider 
range of utility 
when employed in 
conjunction with 
side. The next 
three ph otographs 
show this, and also 
demonstrate a 
point in connection 
with screw which 
demands careful 
study. 

The photographs 
referred to are 
alike, yet different, 
and this paradox is 
what I am about to 
explain. The first 
picture,No* 2,shows 
the cue-hall quite 
close to the object, 
and the losing 
hazard into the 
corner baulk pocket 
is made by striking 
the cue-ball low and to the right as 
shown. The cue action must be very 
good for this to be done, as the balls are 
quite close enough together for the least 
bungling to produce anything except the 
desired result. A neat-handed, crisp cue 
contact is most essential. The ball-to-ball 
contact is almost a half-ball, and is made 
quite clear by the white line on the right 
showing the angle of departure of the object- 
ball. Get the body position right for this 
stroke. Remember that the cue-ball is, so 
to speak, steered round a comer into the 
pocket, and unless the cue is aligned perfectly 
through the spot on the cue-ball to the point 
of ball contact on the object-ball, the stroke 
will fail, usually because much too thick 
a contact is made considering the close 
proximity of the balls. 

Our seepfid photograph, No. 3, in this 
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group shows the object-ball in precisely 
the same position, but the cue-ball 
has been drawn back a few inches along 
a line making exactly the same angle 
with the line to the pocket as in the 
first stroke. But at this distance a slightly 
thicker contact between the balls is necessary 
to make the hazard, and again the contact 
is proved by the angle of departure of the 
object-ball shown to the right. These two 
strokes are most instructive. They show, as 
nothing else has ever done before pictorially, 
how the distance between the balls affects 
contact in screw strokes. The nearer the 
balls are together, the finer the contact. 
That is the golden rule, which, if neglected, 
as it so often is, results in overdoing the 
stroke. 

When the amateur falls into this error he 
wrongly concludes that he has put on an 
excess of screw and side, instead of which 
he has struck the object too full, considering 
the range of the stroke, and, very possibly, 
too hard into the bargain. Both the strokes 
now under discussion can fairly be included 
in the lengthy catalogue of “ slow screws,” 
as they must be handled to bring the object- 
ball out of baulk, but only far enough across 
the table to leave an easy losing hazard into 
the middle pocket. 

Again we move the cue-ball back along the 
same line until it is a full two feet from the 
object. No. 4, and again we strike it in the same 
place. But this time the ball-to-ball contact 
is thicker still, on account of the increased 
distance, and, in addition, an altogether 
fresh factor enters into the case. We have 
passed the normal effective range of “ slow 
screw,” and this stroke must be played with 
a fair amount of freedom, hard enough to 
bring the object-ball into position off the 
side cushion behind the balls. Note once 
more the difference in the angle of departure 
made by the object white. This is now very 
important, as it is so much more nearly 
straight across the table that it enables the 
second cushion to be utilized for position, 
something out of the game with either of the 
preceding strokes, which must, as already 
explained, be played gently enough to attain 
the desired position off one cushion only. 

Why is this increase of force required for 
the third stroke ? Simply because a billiard- 
ball carrying screw is under the simultaneous 
influence of two distinct things, and a third 
is added when side comes in. The momentum 
of the stroke sends the ball forward, the low 
contact and characteristic snap in the cue 
delivery impart a backward rotation, and if 


side is also used the ball spins laterally. 
Sundry elaborate attempts have been made 
to explain the theory of this, but to my 
mind it appears simple enough. I do not 
for a moment pose as an authority on the 
scientific laws expoupded by the learned to 
account for the action of bodies in motion, 
but my idea is that screw causes a billiard-ball 
to revolve on its horizontal axis, side sets it 
spinning on its vertical axis, and the forward 
movement of a ball laden with screw and 
side is at first a kind of glide caused by the 
whole force of the stroke. But the practical 
point is that these three forces are unequal 
in duration. Screw is the first to become 
exhausted, then side, and finally the forward 
momentum. Screw dies out very fast, so 
quickly that even capable amateurs should 
not trust it to last on a slowly-moving cue- 
ball much beyond the limit of the second 
of the strokes now before us. Beyond this, 
increased strength must be employed to impart 
more backward spin, and also to send the 
cue-ball as quickly to its destination as the 
exigencies of positional play permit; thus 
allowing insufficient time for the essential 
backward rotation to vanish or diminish to 
an extent which mars the intended stroke. 

All this, when reduced to practice on the 
billiard-table, simply means that when there 
is the least doubt as to whether slow screw 
will effect a score, then it should be left 
severely alone, and the cue-ball struck hard 
enough to make sure that enough screw will 
be available at the point of bajl contact to 
produce the desired result. This resolve 
to always be on the safe side regarding the 
effective range of “ slow screw ” is the more 
necessary because the amount of nap on a 
cloth, the quantity of moisture in the atmo¬ 
sphere, variations in density and quality of 
ivory, and the inherent cue-power of indi¬ 
viduals, all exercise an influence on this class 
of stroke. Obviously, when these constantly 
changing factors are added to the known truth 
that screw on a slowly-moving ball is very 
evanescent, it can never be the game to leave a 
doubtful “ slow one ” to chance. Change the 
nature of the stroke to the extent of making 
the pace normal whenever a “ slow screw ” 
cannot be played with confidence, and a 
fruitful cause of failure even in good-class 
amateur billiards will be avoided. 

Another trio of screw strokes now demands 
attention. It is no use trying these slowly, 
on account of the distance the cue-ball has 
to travel back to the pocket. On the other 
hand, there is no need to smash at them ; 
the pace should typ regulated to the desired 
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NO, 5 - A LOSING HAZARD WITH SCREW AND SIDE, 



NO. 6 TliE DALL-TO-BALL CONTACT FOK THE- ABOVE. 


after-position. The first—a losing hazard, 
with screw and side, into a right-hand corner 
pocket—comes out so beautifully in the photo¬ 
graph, No. 5, that I need write but little about 
it after what 1 have already laid down 
regarding the theory and application of 
screw and side. But the second illustration, 
No, 6, depicting the ball contact, should not be 
passed over casually, as I think many inex¬ 
perienced players would have elected to strike 
the red more fully, which would bring the 
cue-ball back somewhere between the two 
lines, unless a different—and wrong—cue 
contact happened to be made. This brings 
us to a very interesting problem. By varying 
the contact with the red ball and the pace of 
the stroke it would be quite possible to make 
the hazard from the position shown, either 
w T ith plain screw or even with screw and 


the ball enters the pocket opening to a nicety 
it will not drop. So why make the stroke 
more difficult than it really is ? Why throw 
aside every assistance a full knowledge of the 
game can give ? # 

The next stroke, No. 7, is very similar, but is 
played on the opposite side of the table, and 
I have purposely varied the angle a 
trifle to render a somewhat thicker ball 
contact essential. I have not had the 
camera brought to bear on this fresh 
contact, as it will do my readers good 
to work it out for themselves. There 
remains but one other point, which 
is that in both strokes the cue con¬ 
tact is exactly the same ; the differ¬ 
ence is confined to ball contact. Ill is 
rule holds good with all screw strokes 
from the direct pull-back to the right- 
angle screw. All these strokes should 
be made with the same amount of screw on 
the cue-ball so far as the point of cue contact 
goes- the various effects rare produced 
by dividing the object-ball to admit of the 
required % r ariations in ball contact. Again 
this demonstrates that simplification of 
essentials which is the art, and so largely the 
concealed art, of billiards. If I made a dozen 
or more screw strokes all different from balls 
in the same position, how T many ordinary 
players would even guess that the cue^ball 
was struck in the same place for each stroke ? 
Yet such is the fact, and as my cuemanship 
makes the hitting of the same spot on the 
cue-ball a mechanical matter, it follows that 
I can concentrate my observation on the 
necessary ball contact and after-position. 
Variations in cue contact come into play 
when screw r assists in the making of strokes 



NO, 7. ANOTHER SCREW LOSER FLAYED WITH SIDE. 


left-hand side. But in spite of the score 
such strokes would be radically bad. The 
side as shown helps the cue-hall into the 
pocket; the other side does just the reverse, 
andj of course, no side means that unless 
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beyond the right angle; for anything between 
the right angle and the player the amount 
of screw need not be changed to make any 
angle, but ball contact and force will be 
constantly;, 
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NO. 8. A GATHERING CANNON. 


We now pass to a couple of strokes the first 
of which. No. 8, illustrates a characteristic of 
screw which renders that property of peculiar 
value in positional billiards. The balls are 
at the spot end, and a screw cannon can and 
should be played with the proportion of 
right-hand side indicated by the spot on the 
cue-ball and enough strength to bring the 
object white back to the top of the table 
after impact with three cushions. Yet the 
pace of the cue-hall will not be more than is 
necessary to complete the cannon off the 
top cushion and extricate the red ball from 
its unfavourable position. This is because 


the low cue contact has deadened the ran of 
the cue-ball, and thus achieved the positional 
salvation of the red in spite of strength great 
enough to send the object-ball best part of 
thirty feet before that is also brought round 
into favourable position* 

Our next photograph. No* g, shows the balls 

DTqitized byViUUy It 


still at the top end of the table, but so aw k¬ 
wardly placed that a really good stroke must 
be played to make the cannon and at the same 
time “ gather ” the balls when the stroke is 
completed, A cannon off the red via the 
side and top cushions is the shot, and the 
camera has made it so very clear that I need 
not dilate on playing details. But the white 
line beyond the red demands more than a 
passing thought, as it show's the path that 
ball must take if the correct contact is made. 
There is another matter connected with both 
the strokes now under review, which is that 
in each case the cannon is completed by 


the cue-ball striking the cushion a little in 
front of the second object-ball, and each time 
with what amounts to a mere shade of running 
side the instant the cue-ball touches the last 
cushion. 

This enlarges the target presented by the 
second object-ball to! a tremendous extent, 
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and should never be neglected when the 
second object-ball lies near a cushion, and the 
niceties of positional play do not demand a 
direct contact on that ball. 

Mention of positional play reminds me that 
the two cannons we have just been dis¬ 
cussing are typical specimens of the “ gather¬ 
ing 11 strokes I have exploited so much 
during my playing career. The central idea 
is always the same—namely, to bring the 
first object-ball round after a journey into 
baulk, and to cannon slowly enough on to 
the second object to keep both that and the 
cue-ball at the spot end. More than this 
cannot be done- It is sheer nonsense to 
write about controlling these “ gathering ” 
strokes to an inch, or even six. When I play 
such strokes I know that if the fates are kind, 


it is very wrong to allow amateurs to think 
that a professor can control such strokes 
“to an inch/ 1 and to set them the heart¬ 
breaking task of striving after such unattain¬ 
able perfection. 

Our final stroke, No. lo, is by way of being 
a favourite trial horse with amateurs who 
have made considerable progress beyond the 
rudiments of the game. It is a losing hazard 
into a baulk pocket played with strong screw' 
and side. The object-ball is just out of 
baulk and a little away from the cushion, 
and the cue-ball is placed on the corner 
spot of the “ D ” nearest the object. The 
contact must not be too thick, or a kiss will 
result, and it must not be too thin, or the 
awkward angle necessary after ball contact 
in this stroke is not to be made. 



even to me, I shall have an ideal top of the 
table position left, but 1 also know that the 
chance of a feasible score off either ball will 
be much greater—so much greater that it 
will be distinctly ba# luck if the balls run 
virtually safe. But I may have a losing 
hazard presented, or a red winner which 
cannot be made without losing command of 
the balls at u the top." The whole point is 
that when playing these “ gatherers ” I have 
a rough but eminently reliable notion of the 
approximate position of the three balls when 
the score is completed, and it satisfies me if 
anything reasonably easy is left. I have 
emphasized this point because, to my mind, 


Altogether, the amateur who can make this 
stroke with reasonable certainty on a standard 
table is entitled to credit himself with cue 
power of no mean order. But those who find 
the stroke altogether beyond them need not 
worry unduly. If their percentage of failures 
in plain-ball strokes is less than another man’s 
they are sure to beat him, no matter if every 
now and again he brings off something 
impressive in the way of a 41 big " stroke 
which is outside the game of the steady but 
sure plain-ball hazard striker. Mastering 
hard strokes does not make a billiard-player. 
The man who succeeds never misses the easy 
ones. 


Mr. John Roberts has written two further articles fa complete the series t and these will bt 
published at the commencement of the next bit Hard season. 
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A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 

By E. NESBIT. 

Illustrated by H. R. Millar. 

CHAPTER VI. • 

TIE parents of Mavis, Francis, 
Kathleen, and Bernard were 
extremely sensible people. If 
they had not been this story 
could never have happened. 
They were as jolly as any 
father and mother you ever 
met, but they were not always fussing and 
worrying about their children, and they 
understood perfectly well that children do not 
care to be absolutely always under the 
parental eye. So that, while there were 
always plenty of good times in which the 
whole family took part, there were also times 
when father and mother went off together 
and enjoyed themselves in their ow r n grown-up 
way, while the children enjoyed themselves 
in theirs. It happened that on this particular 
afternoon there was to be a concert at 
Lymington. Father and mother were going. 
The children were asked whether they would 


like to go, and refused with equal courtesy 
and firmness. 

“ Very well, then/* said mother, “ you do 
whatever you like best. I should play on 
the shore, I think, if I were you, Only don't 
go round the corner of the cliff, because that's 
dangerous at high tide. It’s safe along where 
you're within sight of the coastguards/' 

“ Mother/ 1 said Kathleen, suddenly, “ may 
we take some pie and things to a little boy 
who said he hadn't had anything to eat since 
yesterday ? ” 

“Very well,” said mother ; “you might 
ask Mrs. Pearce to give you some bread and 
cheese as well* Now I must simply fly,” 
Reuben did not eat with 3uch pretty 
manners as yours, perhaps, but there was no 
doubt about his enjoyment of the food they 
had brought, though he only stopped eating 
for half a second to answer, “ Prime, thank 
you/* to Kathleen’s earnest inquiries. 

“ Now,” said Francis, when the last crumb 
of cheese had disappeared and the last trace 
of plum juice had been licked from the spoon 
•—“ now, lookhere. We're going straight down 
to the shore to try and see the mermaid. 
And if you come with us we can disguise you.” 
“ What in ? ” Reuben asked, 

** Wo thought,” said Mavis, gently, “ that 
perhaps the most suitable disguise for you 
would be girl’s clothes.” 

“ Go along on,” said the spangled child, 

“ And I've brought you some of my things 
and some sand-shoes of France's, because, of 
course, mine are jgpirt kiddy shoes/ 1 
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At that Reuben burst out laughing, and 
then hummed, “ Go. flatterer, go ; I'll not 
list to thy vow,” quite musically. 

“ Oh, do you know ‘ The Gipsy Countess’ ? 
How jolly ! ” said Kathleen. 

“ Old Mother Romaine knew a power of 
songs,” he said, suddenly grave. “ Come on, 
chuck us in the togs,” 

“ You just take off your coat and come 
out. I'll help you dress up,” was Francis’s 
offer. 

“ Rest get a 
skirt over my 
kicksies first,” 
said Reuben, 

“ case anyone 
comes by and 
recognizes the 
gipsy cheild. 

Hand us in the 
silk attire and 
jewels you have 
to spare,* 1 

They pushed 
the blue serge 
skirt and jersey 
through the 
branches, which 
he held apart. 

Now the ’at/ 1 
he saidj reaching 
a hand for it. 

But the hat was 
too large for the 
opening in the 
bushj and he had 
to come out of 
it- The moment 
he was out the 
girls crowned him 
w ith the big rush 
hat, round whose 
crown a blue 
scarf was twisted, 
and Francis and 
Bernard, each 
seizing a leg, 
adorned those 
legs with brown 
stockings and 
white sand-shoes, 

Reuben, the spangled runaway from the gipsy 
camp, stood up among his new friends, a 
rather awkward and quite presentable little 
girl. 

“ Now,” he said, looking down at his serge 
skirt with a queer smile. “ Now we sha’n’t 
be long,” 

Nor were they. Thrusting the discarded 


boots of Reuben into the kind shelter of the 
bush, they made straight for the sea. 

When they got to that pleasant part of the 
shore which is smooth sand and piled shingle, 
lying between low rocks and high cliffs, 
Bernard stopped short. 

“ Now, look here.” he said; “ if Sabrina 
fair turns up trumps I don’t mind going 
on with the adventure. But I won’t do 
it if Kathleen’s to be in it." 

"It’snot fair,” 
said Kathleen. 
“You said I 
might.” 

“ Did I ? ” Ber¬ 
nard most hand¬ 
somely referred 
the matter to the 
others. 

“Yes,you did,” 
said Francis, 
shortly. 

Mavis said 
“ Yes,” and Reu¬ 
ben clinched the 
matter by saying, 
“ Why, you up 
and asked her 
yourself if she’d 
go along of vou.” 

“ All right” 
said Bernard, 
calmly. “ Then 
I sha’n’t go mv- 
self, that’s all.” 

“Oh, bother!” 
said at least three 
of the five, and 
Kathleen said:— 
“ I don’t see 
why I should 
always be out of 
everything.” 

“Well," said 
M avis, im¬ 
patiently, “ after 
all, there’s no 
danger in just 
trying to see her. 
You promise you 
won’ t doan ything 
if Bernard says not. That’ll do, I suppose, 
though why you should be a slave to him just 
because he chooses to say you’re his particular 
sister I don’t see. Will that do, Bernard ? ” 

“ I’ll promise anything” said Kathleen, 
almost in tears. “ if you’ll only let me come 
with vou all and see the mermaid if she turns 
out to QpaUMfiP™ 
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So that was settled. 

Now came the question of where the magic 
words should be said. 

Mavis and Francis voted for the edge of 
the rocks, where the words had once already 
been so successfully spoken. Bernard said, 
“ Why not here, where we are ? ” Kathleen 
said, rather sadly, that any place would do 
as long as the mermaid came when she was 
called. But Reuben, standing sturdily in his 
girl’s clothes, said :— 

“ Look ’ere. When you’ve run away like 
what I have, least said soonest mended, 
and out of sight’s out of mind. What about 
caves ?” 

“ Caves are too dry, except at high tide,” 
said Francis, “ and then they’re too wet— 
much.” 

“ Not all caves,” Reuben reminded him. 
“ If we was to turn and go up by the cliff 
path, there’s a cave up there. I hid in it 
t’other day. Quite dry except in one comer, 
and there it’s as wet as you want—a sort of 
drinking trough in the rocks it looks like, 
only deep.” 

“ Is it sea water ? ” Mavis asked, anxiously. 
And Reuben said, “ Bound to be—so near the 
sea and all.” 

But it wasn’t, for when they had climbed 
the cliff path, and Reuben had shown them 
where to turn aside for it, and had put aside 
the brambles and gorse that quite hid the 
cave’s mouth, Francis saw at once that the 
water here could not be sea water. It was 
too far above the line which the waves 
reached, even in the stormiest weather. 

“ So it’s no use,” he explained. 

But the others said, “ Oh, do let’s try, 
now we are here.” 

And they went on into the dusky twilight 
of the cave. 

It was a very pretty cave, not chalk like 
the cliffs, but roofed and walled with grey 
flints such as the houses and churches are 
built of that you see on the downs near 
Brighton and Eastbourne. 

“ This isn’t an accidental . ave, you know,” 
said Bernard, importantly. “ It’s built by 
the hand of man in distant ages, like Stone¬ 
henge and the Kit’s Coty House.” 

The cave was lighted from the entrance, 
where the sunshine crept faintly through the 
brambles. Their eyes soon grew used to the 
gloom, and then they could see that the 
floor of the cave was of dry white sand, and 
that along one end was a narrow dark pool of 
water. Ferns fringed its edge and dropped 
their fronds to its smooth surface—a surface 
which caught a gleam of light, and shone 

VoL xlv.—36. 


whitely. But the pool was very still, and, 
they felt somehow, without knowing why, 
very deep. 

“ It’s no good—no earthly,” said Francis. 

“ But it’s an awfully pretty cave,” said 
Mavis, consolingly. “ Thank you for showing 
it to us, Reuben. And it’s jolly cool. Do 
let’s rest a minute or two. I’m simply 
boiling, climbing that cliff path. We’ll go 
down to the sea in a minute. Reuben could 
wait here if he felt safer.” 

“ All right; squattey-vous,” said Bernard, 
and the children sat down in a row on the 
soft sand at the water’s edge, Reuben still 
very awkward in his girl’s clothes. 

It was very, very quiet. Only now and 
then one fat drop of water would fall from 
the cave’s roof into that quiet pool and just 
move its surface in a spreading circlo. 

“ It’s a ripping place for a hiding hole,” 
said Bernard. “ Better than that old bush 
of youis, anyhow. I don’t believe anybody 
knows of the way in.” 

“ I don’t think anyone does, either,” said 
Reuben, “ because there wasn’t, any way in 
till it fell in two days ago, when I was trying 
to dig up a furze root.” 

“ I should hide here if you want to hide,” 
said Bernard. 

“ I mean to,” said Reuben. 

“ Well, if you’ve rested, let’s get on,” 
Francis said. 

But Kathleen urged,' “ Do let’s say 
‘ Sabrina fair,’ just—just to try 1 ” 

So they said it, all but the spangled child, 
who did not know it. 

Sabrina fair, 

Listen where thou art sitting 

Under the glassy cool- 

There was a splash and a sw'irl in the pool, 
and there was the mermaid herself, sure 
enough. Their eyes had grown used to the 
dusk, and they could see her quite plainly— 
could see, too, that she was holding out her 
arms to them and smiling so sweetly that it 
almost took their breath away. 

“ My cherished preservers ! ” she cried. 
“ My dear, darling, kind, brave, noble, 
unselfish d :ars ! ” 

“ You’re talking to Reuben in the plural 
by mistake, I suppose ? ” said Francis, a 
little bitterly. 

“ To him, too, of course, but you two most 
of all,” she said, swishing her tail round and 
leaning her hands on the edge of the pool. 
“ I am so sorry I was so ungrateful the other 
night. I’ll tell you how it was. It’s in your 
air. You see, coming out of the water, we’re 
very susceptible t$ #erjal influences; and 
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that sort of ungratefulness and—what’s the 
word ? ” 

“ Snobbishness,” said Francis, firmly. 

“Is that what you call it ? -is most 

frightfully infectious. And your air’s abso¬ 
lutely crammed with the germs of it. 
That’s why I was so horrid. You do forgive 
me, don’t you, dears ? And I was so selfish, 
too—oh, horrid ! But it’s all washed off now 
in the nice clean sea, and I’m as sorry as if 
it had been my fault—which it really and 
truly wasn’t.” 

The children said “ All right,” and she 
wasn’t to mind, and it didn’t matter, and all 
the things you say when people say they are, 
sorry and you cannot kiss them and say 
“ Right-o,” which is the natural answer to 
such confessions. 

“ It was very curious,” she said, thought¬ 
fully—“ a most odd experience. That little 
boy, his having been born of people who had 
always been rich, really seemed to me to be 
important. I assure you it did. Funny, 
wasn’t it ? And now I want you all to come 
home with me and see where I live.” She 
smiled radiantly at them, and they all said 
“ Thank you,” and looked at each other 
rather blankly. “ All our people will be 
unspeakably pleased to see you. We mer- 
people are not really ungrateful; you mustn’t 
think that,” she said, pleadingly. 

She looked very kind, very friendly. But 
Francis thought of the Lorelei. Just so kind 
and friendly must the Lady of the Rhine have 
looked to the “ sailor in a little skiff ” whom 
he had disentangled from Heine’s poem last 
term, with the aid of the German dicker. 
By a curious coincidence, and the same hard 
means, Mavis had, only last term, read of 
Undine, and she tried not to think that there 
was any lack of soul in the mermaid’s kind 
eyes. Kathleen, who, by another coincidence, 
had fed her fancy, in English literature, on 
the Forsaken Merman, was more at ease. 

“ Do you mean down with you under the 
sea ? ” she asked— 

“ Where the sea-snakes coil and twine, 

Dry their mail and bask in the brine, 

Where great whales go sailing by, 

Sail and sail with unshut eye 
Round the world for ever and aye ? ” 

“ Well, it’s not exactly like that, really,” 
said the mermaid; “but you’ll see soon 
enough.” 

This had, in Bernard’s ears, a sinister ring. 

“ Why,” he asked, suddenly, “ did you say 
you wanted to see us at dead of night ? ” 

** It’s the usual time, isn’t it ? ” she asked, 
looking at him with innocent surprise. “ It is 
in all the stories. You know we have air 


stories, just as you have fairy stories and 
water stories ; and the rescuer almost always 
comes to the castle gate at dead of night, on 
a coal-black steed or a dapple grey, you know; 
but as there were four of you besides me and 
my tail, I thought it more considerate to 
suggest a chariot. Now, we really ought to 
be going.” 

“ Which way ? ” asked Bernard, and every¬ 
one held their breath to hear the answer. 

“ The way I came, of course,” she answered 
—“ down here.” And she pointed to the 
water that rippled round her.” 

“ Thank you so very, very much,” said 
Mavis, in a voice that trembled a little; 
“ but I don’t know whether you’ve heard 
that people who go down into the water like 
that—people like us, without tails, you 
know—they get drowned.” 

“ Not if they’re personally conducted,” 
said the mermaid. “ Of course, one can’t 
be responsible for trespassers, though even 
out there I don’t think anything very dreadful 
has eve? happened. Someone once told me 
a story about water-babies. Did you never 
hear of that ? ” 

“ Yes; but that was a made-up story,” 
said Bernard, stolidly. 

“ Yes, of course,” she agreed; “ but a great 
deal of it’s quite true, all the same. You 
won’t grow fins or gills or anything like that. 
You needn’t be afraid.” 

The children looked at each other, and then 
all looked at Francis. He spoke. 

“ Thank you,” he said. “ Thank you very 
much, but we would rather not.” 

“ Oh, nonsense,” said the lady, kindly. 
“ Look here, it’s as easy as easy. I give you 
each a lock of my hair.” She cut off the 
locks with her shell knife as she spoke; long 
locks they were and soft. “ Look here. Tie. 
these round your necks—if I’d had a lock of 
human hair round my neck I should never 
have suffered from the dryness as I did— 
and then just jump in. Keep your eyes 
shut. It’s rathe * confusing if you don’t. 
But there’s no d nger.” 

The children took the locks of hair, but no 
one had any confidence in them regarded as 
life-saving apparatus. They still hung back. 

“ You really are silly,” said the sea lady, 
indulgently. “ Why did you meddle with 
magic at all if you weren’t prepared to go 
through with it? Why, this is one of the 
simplest forms of magic and the safest. 
Whatever would you have done if you had 
happened to call up a fire spirit and had had 
to go down Vesuvius with a salamander 
round your little necks ? ” 
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She laughed merrily at the thought. 
But her laugh sounded a little angry, too. 

“ Corner don't be foolish/' she said. u You'll 
never have such a chance again. And I feel 
that this air is full of your horrid human 
microbes—distruit, suspicion^ fear,, anger, 


Kathleen bent over the water to give it, 
and in one awful instant the mermaid had 
reared herself up in the water, caught Kathleen 
in her long white arms, puhcd her over the 
edge of the pool, and with a bubbling splash 
disappeared with her beneath the dark water. 



41 T If E M KRM A11> K EAR ED 
HERSELF UP IN THE WATER 
AND CAUGHT KATHLEEN 
IN HER LONG WHITE 
ARMS- 


Mavis screamed and knew it, 
Francis and Bernard thought they 
did not scream* It was the spangled 
child alone who said nothing. He 
alone had not offered to give back 
the lock of soft hair- He had in¬ 
stead knotted it round his neck. 
He now tied a further knot and 
stepped forward and spoke in tones 
which the other three thought the 
most noble they had ever heard. 

“ She give me the pie," he said, 
and leapt into the water* 

He sank at once. And this, 
curiously enough, gave the others 
confidence. If he had struggled— 
but no, he sunk like a stone, or like 
a diver who means diving and diving 
to the very bottom* 

She's my sister/' said Bernard, 
and leapt* 

li If it’s magic it*s all right, and 
if it isn’t, we couldn’t go back 
without her/' said Mavis, hoarsely. 

And she and Francis took hands 
and jumped together. 


resentment-horrid little germs* I don't 
want to risk catching them. Come*” 

“ No/ ? said Francis, and held out to her 
the lock of hair. So did Mavis and Bernard 
and Kathleen, only Kathleen said, “ I should 
have liked to* but I promised Bernard I would 
not do anything unless he said I might.” 

It was towards Kathleen that the mermaid 
turned, holding out a white hand for the lock. 
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It was not so difficult as it sounds. From 
the moment of Kathleen's disappearance the 
sense of magic—which is rather like very 
sleepy comfort and sweet scent and sweet 
music that you just can t hear the tune of— 
had been growing stronger and stronger. 
And there are some things so horrible thafc if 
you can bring yourself to face them you 
simply can't beiip|V^|^^f| t)|^y 5 re true. It did 
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not seem possible, when they came quite 
close to the idea, that a mermaid could realty 
come and talk so kindly and then drown the 
five children who had rescued her. 

“ It's all right,” Francis cried, as they 
jumped, “ 1—” 

He shut his mouth just in time, and down 
they w^ent, 

You have probably dreamed that you were 
a perfect swimmer. You know the delight 
of that dream-swimming, which is no effort 
at all. and yet carries you as far and as fast 
as you choose. It was like that with the 
children. The moment they touched the 
w^ater they felt that they belonged in it— 
that they were as much at home in water 
as in air. As they sank beneath the water 
their feet went up and their heads went 
down, and there they were swumming down¬ 
wards w ith long, steady, easy strokes. It was 
like swimming dowm a well that presently 
widened to a cavern. Suddenly Francis found 
that his head was above water. So w r as 
Mavis’s, 

** All right so far,” she said ; " but how 
are w^e going to get hack ? " 

Oh, the magic will do that/' he answered, 
and swam faster. 

The cave was lighted by bars of phos¬ 
phorescence placed like pillars against the 


walls. The water was clear and deeply 
green, and along the sides of the stream were 
sea-anemones and starfish of the most 
beautiful shapes and the most dazzling colours. 
The walls and roof were of mother-of-pearl, 
which gleamed and glistened in the pale, 
golden radiance of the phosphorescent pillars. 
It was very beautiful, and the mere pleasure 
of swimming so finely and easily swept away 
almost their last fear. This, too, went when 
a voice far ahead called, “ Hurry up, France ! 
Come on ? Mavis ! ” And the voice was the 
voice of Kathleen, 

They hurried up and they came on, and 
the gleaming, soft light grew brighter and 
brighter. It shone all along the way they 
had to go, making a path of glory such as 
the moon makes across the sea on a summer 
night. And presently they saw that this 
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NOW SHE HAD NO TAIL.” 
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growing light was from a great gate that 
barred the water-way in front of them. 
Five stfc^s to this gate, and sitting 
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on it, waiting for them, 
were Kathleen, Reu¬ 
ben, Bernard, and the 
mermaid — only now 
she had no tail. It 
lay beside her on the 
marble steps, just as your stockings lie 
where you have taken them ofL and there 
were her white feet sticking out from under 
a dress of soft, feathery red seaweed. They 
could see it was sea weed, though it was 
woven into a wonderful fabric, Bernard and 
Kathleen and the spangled boy had .somehow 
got seaweed dresses, too, and the spangled 
boy no longer looked like a girl, and, looking 
down as they scrambled up the steps, Mavis 
and Francis saw f that they, too, wore seaweed 
suits* i( Very pretty, but how awkward to 


go home in!” Mavis 
thought. 

“ Now/* said the mer- 
lady, “ forgive me for 
taking the plunge, I knew 
you’d hesitate for ever, and 
I w r as beginning to feel so 
cross ! Now\ here we are 
at the door of our kingdom. 
You do want to come in, 
don’t you ? I can bring 
you as far as this against 
your will, but not any 
farther. And you can’t 
come any farther unless 
you trust me absolutely. 
Do you ? Will you? 
Try!” 

“ Yes,” said the child¬ 
ren, all but Bemard 3 who 
said, stoutly : “I don’t; 
but ni try to —I want 
to.” 

t( If=you want to, I think 
you rfo,” said she, very 
kindly* “And now f I will 
tell you one thing. What 
you’re breathing isn’t air, 
and it isn’t water. It’s 
something that both w p ater 
people and air people can 
breathe.” 

“ The greatest common measure,” 
said Bernard. 

£t A simple equation,” said Mavis, 

“ Things which are equal to the same 
thing are equal to each other,” said Francis, 
and then they looked at each other and 
wondered w hy they had said such things. 

“Don't worry,” said the lady; “it’s 
only the influence of the place. This is the 
cave of learning, you know r , very dark at the 
beginning and getting lighter and lighter as 
you get nearer to the golden door. All these 
rocks arc made of books, really, and they 
exude learning from every crack. We cover 
them up with pretty things as well as we can, 
but the learning will leak out. Let us go 
through the gate, or you’ll all be talking 
Sanskrit before w r e know r where we are.” 

She opened the gate. A great flood of 
glorious sunlight met them—the “ solace of 
green trees and the jewelled grace of bright 
blossoms.” She pulled them through the 
door and shut it. 

** This is where we live/’ she said. f< Aren’t 

vou glad you came ? ” 


( i? ", ke continued.) Gri g i n a I f ro m 
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of Tongue-Twisters. 


Bill had a bill board. Bill also had a board bill. The 
board bill bored Bill, so Bill sold the bill board to pay his 
board bill. So after Bill sold his bill board to pay his 
board bill, the board bill no longer bored Bill. 


Our readers will remember that in a recent issue we published the above story of Bill and his Board, and at the 
same time offered to print and pay for any sentences of the same kind which were sufficiently amusing to be 
used. This invitation has met with such a liberal response t|iat we have experienced some difficulty in limiting 
our selection to those given below. It should, perhaps, be added that most of the best examples were sent 

in by different readers. 


Here is a description of a duel between two men, 
whose names are Shot and Not: Shot shot the first 
shot, and the shot Shot shot shot not Not, and the 
shot Not shot shot not Shot, so Shot shot again, and 
again the shot Shot shot shot not Not, but the shot 
Not shot shot Shot, so Not won notwithstanding.— 
Mr. P. Casterton, London House, Wisbech, Cambs. 


Betty Botter bought some butter, 

But she said, “ This butter’s bitter ; 

If I put it in my batter, 

It will make my batter bitter. 

But a bit o’ better butter 
Would but make my batter better.” 

So she bought a bit of butter. 

Better than the bitter butter ; 

So ’twas better Betty Botter 
Bought a bit o’ better butter. 

—Miss Stella Brown, 84, Sistova Road, Balhara, S.W. 


Esau sawed wood. Esau Wood would saw wood. 
All the wood Esau Wood saw, Esau Wood would 
saw. In other words, all the wood Esau saw to saw 
Esau sought to saw. All the wood Wood would saw ! 
And, oh, the wood-saw with which Wood would saw 
wood. But one day Wood’s wood-saw would saw no 
wood, and thus the wood Wood sawed was not the 
wood Wood would saw if Wood’s wood-saw would saw 
wood. Now, Wood would saw wood with a wood-saw 
that would saw wood. So Esau sought a saw that 
would saw wood ; and one day Esau saw r a saw saw 
wood as no other saw would saw wood. In fact, of 
all the wood-saws Wood ever saw saw wood, Wood 
never saw a wood-saw r that would saw w'ood as that 
wood-saw Wood saw saw wood ; and so I saw Esau 
Wood saw' w'ood with the wood-saw Wood saw saw 
wood.—Mr. Joseph J. Johnson, American House, 
Clara, King’s County, Ireland. 


The editor of a farmers* paper who had been 
keeping a record of big beets announces at last that : 
The beet that beat the beet that beat the other beet 
is now beaten by a beet that beats all the beets, 
whether the original beet, the beet that beat the beet, 
or the beet that beat the beet that beat the beet.— 
Mr. Arthur Frost, 62, Mercer Street, Newton-le- 
Willows. 


The following should be read slowly, remembering 
that a railway sleeping-car is often called a ** sleeper ” : 
A sleeper is one who sleeps. A sleeper is that in which 
a sleeper sleeps. A sleeper is that on which the 


sleeper runs while the sleeper sleeps. Therefore, 
while the sleeper sleeps in the sleeper, the slee]>er 
carries the sleeper over the sleeper under the sleeper 
until the sleeper which carries the sleeper jumps the 
sleeper and wakes the sleeper in the sleeper by striking 
the sleeper under the sleeper on the sleeper, and there 
is no longer any sleeper sleeping in the sleeper on the 
sleeper.—Mr. A. G. Goldspink, Crabbs Cross, near 
Redditch, Worcestershire. 


At a mock Parliament held in Bristol, the “ Hon. 
Member for Stranraer ” asked the “ Right Hon. the 
President of the Board of Trade ” (referring to the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, Prevention of Collisions) 
“ Whether a lighterman, having two light lighters 
in tow, w r ould be required to light a lighter light on the 
lighter lighter, so that the lighter the lighter the lighter 
the light ? ” 

The President replied : “ Obviously the answer is 
in the negative, since the lighter lighter being the 
lighter, and the use of the comparative ‘ lighter' 
denoting that the lighter is already * light,’ the lighter 
of the lights would not be required to light a lighter 
light on the lighter lighter, since the lighter lighter 
is lighter than the light lighter.”—Mrs. Thos.C. Pearse, 
38, Queen Square, Bristol. 


I say, John, people say you say I say “ I say ” to 
everything I do say, I say, John ; but even if I do 
say “ 1 say ” to everything I do say, I say, John, it’s 
no reason for you to say I say “ I say ” to everything 
I do say, I say, John.—Mr. C. F. West, 11, Pembridge 
Crescent, W. 


How much wood would a wood-chuck chuck, if 
a wood-chuck would chuck wood ? A wood-chuck 
would chuck all the wood he would chuck if a wood¬ 
chuck would chuck wood.—Mr. R. A. Jonscher, 216, 
Maryland Avenue, N.E., Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


Finally, here are two examples which we will leave 
readers to puzzle out and punctuate for themselves :— 
That that is is that that is not is not that that is is 
not that that is not that that is not is not that that is 
is that it it is.—Mr. George Barton, 222, High Road, 
Leyton, N.E. 

Were but but and and and but but but and and 
would be and and but and and and but but but 
and and and and and and but but and but and 
but and but but and and and.—Mr. John M. Granger, 
53, Granville A/Wfitie, West Hartlepool. 
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CURIOSITIES. 

We shati fa g/ad to rereive Contributions to this section , and to pay for such as are accepted.] 



A MUNICIPAL 


All REVOIR* 


S AX BERNARDINO, California, being located 
in the extreme western portion of the United 
States one might expect a certain amount of breezi¬ 
ness on the part of the inhabitants* The accompanying 
pliotDigraph shows the unconventional greeting con¬ 
veyed by a signboard, which the munici|>ality has 
placed at a conspicuous point of the principal auto¬ 
mobile road leading from the city.—Mr- James C* 
ThrelfalL Bo* 555, San Bernardino, California, ILS.A. 


TWO HEADS OR TWO TAILS? 

I S END you a photograph of a malformed earth¬ 
worm, which I found at Henley-on-Thames. 
Although I have been a fisherman for the last thirty 



years, and have seen many thousands of worms, I 
have never before seen a deformed one, not have any 
of my fishing friends! It is a mystery to us how it 
managed to make its way through the earth.—Mr, 
Sydney Morgan, 65, Montholme Road, New Wands¬ 
worth, S.W. 


BY WHOM WAS IT COINED? 



I HAVE in my possession a curious brass coin, and 
should very much like to know why it was coined, 


and by whom. It wilt be seen that one side represents 
the disturbed state of France in 1794, with fire 
in all corners, the throne upside down, honour under¬ 


foot, glory set on 
one side, and re¬ 
ligion overthrown. 
As the other side 
reads, “May Great 
Britain ever re¬ 
main the reverse,” 
the meaning is, 
of course, obvious., 
—Lara Pacha Va. 
Luigi, Lari, Pisa, 
Italy. 




AN OWL IN 


A COWL, 

[ ’'HIS owl — a 


T 

A brown one— 
made its home in 
the above cowl 
for ten days re¬ 
cently. It flew 
away in the even- 
ings, but w-as back 
in its strange home 
early next morn¬ 
ing. The cowl is 
on the chimney 
of a house only 
a few yards from 
a busy thorough¬ 
fare in Kcw; it 
revolves very 
freely, and the owl 
was always shel¬ 
tered from the 
wind. — Miss IL 
Hope, 16, West 
Park Gardens, 
Kcw. 
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CIiA>'DUAWiJ. (an Empress.) 

fST DROP. 

1** SCEUE lUma^ Dtrim aorl io dim* 

About nnionhca U'baDHrawati) 

In4 SCENE —Umci* Cmn^ and Meblakt 

Kbau tut tinngiQg i b^iulrAPb ia In* lAarbar 

3rd WE Nfc — CTmul nwli d^vnd tj \ad 

u^d auj with !mn 

* th SCENE —Mourning of R*u^»l Swdi od hn 
kiW*. 

Mfc *C*NE —In tbs w*f Ckudmvh «w Mihitma 
pr*]Tiiig God *fid dime lo bum a* a (,utH «. ||^ r 
m *j beloved to htr And Maine ma r quested btf In f ulfill 

bur vri^htfl 

6m set HE —PfcUc? oft biLndi4wti lo bt anpiT of 
Cfcudnwlfr midbrt anil *o trot h+MO undrr bcnia* 

7th SCENE -Tu tw triAlfft of [bn* Umi (Ujrj sold to 
Moro Kbio eie 

8 b SCENE —RHf «f ftolur To enter of Ranin 
f^iiO^b in ibe icardm *bd Gulnw was b^lorH io him 

2 ND DROP SCENE 

■*t SCENE to b# loukjej aii\iuni ji ihe 

lav* of Kamjit Siu^h md am. 

2nd SCENE —To com# of Xchal K\ngU the Ckndn 
walla udeic boiiae and Jo r«qural to CW drawl to fulfill 
ois Wiahnra 

3rd SCENE —To be ]<wk*d of CbtnilmwU bathing 
on tba bridge of the riM-r to MubalTiu and *tj* 

41N SCENE ’—Moannjfic of Chaorlr’wlt'a ibe Forest 
etd to be loved with A GbasuaTft, to Come ibere 
a robber etc 

5Lh SCENE —To pnj to go of Robber ud Chandra 

wall a Lid elc 

Nati-Sm^mg ii ilrictlv prohibitrd, 
pates :— 

SpciAj Clan Lit Ck* 2nd CU* 3rd CW 

K* 3;* Bl. 5/- Kf 1/- A l ‘ft- 

£mpir( Fn-w. 


through the unsuccessful treatment of 
several doctors it was in danger of 
amputation* However, a few months 
J^pCl back [ was fortunate enough to get 
into the hands of a doctor, who saved 
jt for me by means of two silver [dates 
and eight screws, which are fixed 
right iiuo the bone. The x-ray photo, 
lie re w ith gives a good idea of this 
very clever operation* though all the 
screws are not visible* I now feel 
no pain or inconvenience whatever, 
and am able to follow' my occupation as a hair¬ 
dresser.—Mr* F. Jarvis, i, Kemble Street, Drury 
Lane, London, W.C. 


T 


A BRIDAL SPOON. 


HIS curious spoon* 
_ with its two joined 
bowls, is to be seen in the 
museum of the Carmarthen¬ 
shire Antiquarian Society 
at Carmarthen* It is known 
as a bridal spoon, and was 
formerly used in the county, 
on the eve of their marri¬ 
age, by the bride and bride¬ 
groom, who, if they could, 
both together* drink out of 
the two bowls, without 
spilling any of the con¬ 
tents, would have a happy 
married life. if, on the 
contrary, they spilled any 
of the liquor, misfortune 
and unhappiness would 
be their lot. As may lx j 
imagined, the spoon is the 
object of many witticisms 
on the part of visitors to 
the museum. — Mr. S. D. 
Phillips, Mair Studio, St* 
Clears, Wales. 



T 
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AX INDIAN THEATRE* 

I THINK you will agree that this snapshot of an 
Indian theatre, together with its playbill, really 
deserves a place In your u Curiosity" columns. The 


Answers to Last Month's Quaint 
Questions. 

5, Four feet, 

6. Eve was right* Mr. Green would have paid 
tos. iod* Adam received ios* 4 d. 


theatre was recently put 
cantonments, quite close 
to the bazaar, and is the 
pride of its owner's heart* 
The booking-office, made 
of grass mats* can be 
seen just on the right of 
the gate, while the main 
entrance to the theatre 
can be seen well to the 
left. — Mr. IJ* Hannan, 
careof Sanitary Insjiector* 
Nowshera* India 

A CLEVER 
OPERATION. 

I HAD the misfortune 
to break my arm a 
little over a year ago, and 


up in the very centre of 


7, Fourteen rugs. 

8. Easter Sunday is 


April 14th. 
is a Sunday. 


March 3rd 


Digilii 



-OOgl 


... A *1 * 
Okjiria f fro An 


9. 5H pints. The pro¬ 
portion of solution to 
water was 1 to 2 instead 
of 1 to 3. 

to. The girl who 
multiplies hrst by 4 
saves the multiplica¬ 
tion of farthings in the 
second operation, and 
should have been 
awarded marks for better 
working. 

n - 9 itAWi 5ncliea - 

12 m Eighty days. 
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THE POISON 

BELT. 

By A. CONAN DOYLE. 

Illustrated by Harry Rountree. 


Being an account of another amazing 
adventure of Professor George E. Challenger, 
Lord John Roxton, Professor Summerlee, and 
Mr. E. D. Malone, the discoverers of “The 

Lost World." 


SYNOPSIS OF THE FIRST INSTALMENT. 

Professor Challenger has invited his old friends, Lord John Roxton, Professor Summerlee, and E. D. 
Malone, to spend a day with him at his home in Sussex, and while journeying down they eagerly discuss 
the news that a mysterious and universal outbreak of illness has occurred among the natives of Sumatra, 
and that the lighthouses are all dark in the Straits of Sunda. They are doubly interested in the news as 
Challenger himself has a letter on the subject in that morning’s 7'itnes. His theory, as he explains when 
he meets them, is that the world has swum into a stratum, or poison belt, of ether, and that the fate which 
has befallen the Sumatran natives will quickly overtake the rest of the earth’s inhabitants. “ It is,” he 

says, “ in my opinion, the end of the world.” 


CHAPTER II. ( continued ). 

HE end of the world ! Our 
eyes turned to the great 
bow-window and we looked 
out at the summer beauty of 
the countryside, the long 
slopes of heather, the great 
country houses, the cosy 
farms, the pleasure-seekers upon the links. 
The end of the world ! One had often heard 
the words, but the idea that they could ever 
have an immediate practical significance, that 
it should not be at some vague distant date, 
but now, to-day, that was a tremendous, a 

VoL xlv.-37. 


staggering thought. We were all struck 
solemn and waited in silence for Challenger 
to continue. His overpowering presence and 
appearance lent such force to the solemnity of 
his words that for a moment all the absurdities 
of the man vanished, and he loomed btfore us 
as something majestic and beyond the range 
of ordinary humanity. Then to me, at least, 
there came back the cheering recollection of 
how twice since we had entered the room he 
had roared with laughter. Surely, I thought, 
there are limits to mental detachment. The 
crisis cannot be so great or so pressing, 


after all. 
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“ You will conceive a bunch of grapes,” 
said he, “ which are covered by some infini¬ 
tesimal bacillus. The gardener passes it 
through a disinfectant medium. It may be 
that he desires his grapes to be cleaner. It 
may be that he needs space to breed some 
fresh bacillus. He dips into the poison and 
they are gone. Our Gardener is, in my 
opinion, about to dip the solar system, and 
the human bacillus will be sterilized out of 
existence.” 

Again there was silence. It was broken by 
the high trill of the telephone-bell. 

“ There is one of our bacilli squeaking for 
help,” said he, with a grim smile. 

He was gone from the room for a minute 
or two. I remember that none of us spoke in 
his absence. The situation seemed beyond 
all words or comments. 

“ The medical officer of health for 
Brighton,” said he, when he returned. 
“ The symptoms are for some reason develop¬ 
ing more rapidly upon the sea-level. Our 
seven hundred feet of elevation give us an 
advantage. Folk seem to have learned that 
I am the first authority upon the question. 
No doubt it comes from my letter in the 
Times. That was the mayor of a provincial 
town with whom I talked when we first 
arrived. He seemed to put an entirely 
inflated value upon his own life. I helped 
him to readjust his ideas.” 

Summerlee had risen and was standing by 
the window. His thin, bony hands were 
trembling with his emotion. 

“ Challenger,” said he, earnestly, “ this 
thing is too serious for mere futile argument. 
Do not suppose that I desire to irritate you 
by any question I may ask. But I put it to 
you whether there may not be some fallacy 
in your information or in your reasoning. 
There is the sun shining as brightly as ever 
in a blue sky. There are the heather and the 
flowers and the birds. There are the folk 
enjoying themselves upon the golf-links, and 
the labourers yonder cutting the corn. You 
tell us that they and we may be upon the very 
brink of destruction—that this sunlit day may 
be that day of doom which the human race 
has so long awaited. So far as we know, you 
found this tremendous judgment upon what ? 
Upon some abnormal lines in a spectrum— 
upon rumours from Sumatra—upon some 
curious personal excitement which we have 
discerned in each other. This latter symptom 
is not so marked but that you and w-e could, 
by a deliberate effort, control it. You need 
not stand on ceremony with us, Challenger. 
We have all faced death together before now. 


Speak out, and let us know exactly where we 
stand and what, in your opinion, are our 
prospects fo' our future.” 

It was a brave, good speech, a speech from 
that staunch and strong spirit which lay 
behind all the acidities and angularities of the 
old-zoologist. Lord John rose and shook him 
by the hand. 

“ My sentiment to a tick,” said he. “ Now, 
Challenger, it’s up to you to tell us where we 
are. We ain’t nervous folk, as you know 
v.ell; but when it comes to makin’ a week-end 
visit and finding you’ve run full butt into the 
Day of Judgment, it wants a bit of explainin’. 
What’s the danger, and how much of it is 
there, and what are we goin’ to do to meet 
it ? ” 

He stood, tall and strong, in the sunshine 
at the window, with his brown hand upon the 
shoulder of Summerlee. I was lying back in 
an arm-chair, an extinguished cigarette 
between my lips, in that sort of half-dazed 
state in which impressions become exceedingly 
distinct. It may have been a new phase of 
the poisoning, but the delirious promptings 
had all passed away, and were succeeded by 
an exceedingly languid and, at the same time, 
perceptive state of mind. I was a spectator. 
It did not seem to be any personal concern of 
mine. But here were three strong men at a 
great crisis, and it was fascinating to observe 
them. Challenger bent his heavy brows and 
stroked his beard before he answered. One 
could see that he was very carefully weighing 
his words. 

“ What was the last news when you left 
London ? ” he asked. 

“ I was at the Gazette office about ten,” 
said I. “ There was a Reuter just come in 
from Singapore to the effect that the sickness 
seemed to be universal in Sumatra, and that 
the lighthouse; had not been lit in con¬ 
sequence.” 

“ Events have been moving somewhat 
rapidly since then,” said Challenger, picking 
up his pile of telegrams. “ I am in close 
touch both with the authorities and with the 
Press, so that new ; is converging upon me 
from all parts. There is, in fact, a general 
and very insistent demand that I should come 
to London; but I see no good end to be 
served. From the accounts the poisonous 
effect begins with mental excitement; the 
rioting in Paris this morning is said to have 
been very violent, and the Welsh collieries 
are in a state of uproar. So far as the evidence 
to hand can be trusted, this stimulative 
stage, which varies much in races and in 
individuals, is succeeded by a certain exalta- 
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tion and mental lucidity—I seem to discern 
some signs of it in our young friend here— 
which, after an appreciable interval, turns to 
coma, which deepens ra idly into death. I 
fancy, so far as my toxicology carries me, that 
there are some vegetable nerve poisons-” 

“ Datura,” suggested Summerlee. 

“ Excellent! ” cried Challenger. “ It would 
make for scientific precision if we named our 
toxic agent. Let it be daturon. To you, my 
dear Summerlee, belongs the honour—post¬ 
humous, alas! but none the less unique—of 
having given a name to the universal destroyer, 
the great Gardener’s disinfectant. The symp¬ 
toms of daturon, then, may be taken to be 
such as I indicate. That it will involve the 
whole world and that no life can possibly 
remain behind seems to me to be certain, 
since ether is a universal medium. Up to 
now it has been capricious in the places which 
it has attacked, but the difference is only a 
matter of a few hours, and it is like an advan¬ 
cing tide which covers one strip of sand and 
then another, running hither and thither in 
irregular streams, until at last it has sub¬ 
merged it all. There are laws at work in 
connection with the action and distribution 
of daturon which would have been of deep 
interest had the time at our disposal per¬ 
mitted us to study them. So far as I can 
trace them ”—here he glanced over his 
telegrams—“ the less developed races have 
been the first to respond to its influence. 
There are deplorable accounts from Africa, 
and the Australian aborigines appear to have 
been already exterminated. The Northern 
races have as yet shown greater resisting 
power than the Southern. This, you see, is 
dated from Marseilles at nine-forty-five this 
morning. 1 gi e it to you erbatim : — 

“ ‘ All night delirious excitement through¬ 
out Provence. Tumult of vine growers at 
Nimes. Socialistic upheaval at Toulon. 
Sudden illness attended by coma attacked 
population this morning. Peste foudroyant. 
Great numbers of dead in the streets. 
Paralysis of business and universal chaos.’ 

“ An hour later came the following, from the 
same source:— 

“ ‘ We are threatened with utter extermi¬ 
nation. Cathedral and churches full to over¬ 
flowing. The dead outnumber the living. It 
is inconceivable and horrible. De ease seems 
to be painless, but swift and inevitable.’ 

“ There is a similar telegram from Paris, 
where the development is not yet as acute. 
India and Persia appear to be utterly wiped 
out. -The Slavonic population of Austria is 
down, while the Teutonic has hardly been 


affected. Speaking generally, the dwellers 
upon the plains and upon the seashore seem, 
so far as my limited information goes, to 
have felt the effects more rapidly than those 
inland or on the heights. Even a little 
elevation makes a considerable difference, 
and perhaps if there be a survivor of the 
human race, he will again be found upon the 
summit of some Ararat. Even our own little 
hill here may presently prove to be a tem¬ 
porary island amid a sea of disaster. But at 
the present rate of advance a few short hours 
will submerge us all.” 

Lord John Roxton wiped his brow. 

“ What beats me,” said he, “ is how you 
could sit there laughin’ with that stack of 
telegrams under your hand. I’ve seen death 
as often as most folk ; but universal death— 
it’s awful! ” 

“ As to the laughter,” said Challenger, 
“ you will bear in mind that, like yourselves, 
I have not been exempt from the stimulating 
cerebral effects of the etheric poison. But 
as to the horror with which universal death 
appears to inspire you, I would put it to you 
that it is somewhat exaggerated. If you 
were sent to sea alone in an open boat to some 
unknown destination, your heart might well 
sink within you. The isolation, the uncer¬ 
tainty, would oppress you. But if your 
voyage were made in a goodly ship, which 
bore within it all your relations and your 
friends, you would feel that, however uncer¬ 
tain your destination might still remain, you 
would at least have one common and 
simultaneous experience which would hold 
you to the end in the same close communion. 
A lonely death may be terrible, but a universal 
one, as painless as this would appear to be, 
is not, in my judgment, a matter for appre¬ 
hension. Indeed, I could sympathize with 
the person who took the view that the horror 
1/iy in the idea of surviving when all that is 
learned, famous, and exalted had passed 
away.” 

“ What, then, do you propose to do ? ” 
asked Summerlee, who had for once nodded 
his assent to the reasoning of his brother 
scientist. 

“ To take our lunch,” said Challenger, as 
the boom of a gong sounded through the 
house. “ We have a cook whose omelettes 
are only excelled by her cutlets. We can but 
trust that no cosmic disturbance has dulled 
her excellent abilities. My Scharzberger of 
’96 must also be rescued, so far as our united 
efforts can do it, from what would be a 
deplorable waste of a great vintage.” He 
levered his great bui c off the desk, upon which 
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14 cathedral and churches are full to OVERFLOWING- the dead outnumber the 

LIVING. 


he had sat while he announced the doom of 
the planet. Com e,” said he, u If there is 
little time left, there is the more need that 
we should spend it in sober and reasonable 

“ i0,meDt 'Digged by GoOQk 

^ * o 


And, indeed, it proved to be a very merry 
meal. Do not think us flippant, my good 
reader- The full solemnity of the event 
loomed ever at the back of our minds and 
tempered mr thoughts. But surely it is the 
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soul which has never faced Death which 
shies strongly from it at the end. To each of 
us men it had, for one great epoch in our 
lives, been a familiar presence. As to the 
lady, she leaned upon the strong guidance of 
her mighty husband and was well content to 
go whither his path might lead. The future 
was with Fate. The present was our own. 
We passed it in goody comradeship and gentle 
merriment. Our minds were, as I have said, 
singularly lucid. Even I struck sparks at 
times. As to Challenger, he was wonderful! 
Never have I so realized the elemental 
greatness of the man, the sweep and power 
of his understanding. Summerlee drew him 
on with his chorus of subacid criticism, 
while Lord John and I laughed at the contest; 
and the lady, her hand upon his sleeve, con¬ 
trolled the bellowings of the philosopher. Life, 
death, fate, the destiny of man—these were 
the stupendous subjects of that memorable 
hour, made vital by the fact that as the meal 
progressed strange, sudden exaltations in my 
mind and tinglings in my limbs proclaimed 
that the invisible tide of Death was slowly 
and gently rising around us. Once I saw 
Lord John put his hand suddenly to his eyes, 
and once Summerlee dropped back for an 
instant in his chair. Each breath we breathed 
was charged with strange forces. And yet 
our minds were happy and at ease. Pre¬ 
sently Austin laid the cigarettes upon the 
table and was about to withdraw. 

“ Austin ! ” said his master. 

“Yes, sir?” 

“ I thank you for your faithful service.” 

A smile stole over the servant’s gnarled 
face. 

“ I’ve done my duty, sir.” 

“ I’m expecting the end of the world 
to-day, Austin.” 

“ Yes, sir. What time, sir ? ” 

“ I can’t say, Austin. Before evening.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

The taciturn Austin saluted and withdrew. 
Challenger lit a cigarette, and, drawing his 
chair closer to his wife’s, he took her hand 
in his. 

“ You know how matters stand, dear,” said 
he. “ I have explained it also to our friends 
here. You’re not afraid, are you ? ” 

“ It won’t be painful, George ? ” 

“ No more than laughing-gas at the 
dentist’s. Every time you have had it you 
have practically died.” 

“ But that is a pleasant sensation.” 

“ So may death be. The worn-out bodily 
machine can’t record its impression, but we 
know the mental pleasure which lies in a 


dream or a trance. Nature may build 
a beautiful door and hang it with many a 
gauzy and shimmering curtain to make an 
entrance to the new life for our wondering 
souls. In all my probings of the actual, I 
have always found wisdom and kindness at 
the core; and if ever the frightened mortal 
needs tenderness, it is surely as he makes the 
passage perilous from life to life. No, 
Summerlee, I will have none of your 
materialism, for I, at least, am too great a 
thing to end in mere physical constituents, a 
packet of salts and three bucketfuls of water. 
Here—here”—and he beat his great head 
with his huge, hairy fist—“ there is something 
which uses matter, but is not of it—some¬ 
thing which might destroy L'eath, but which 
Death can never destroy.” 

“ Same here ! ” said Lord John. “ I’m a 
Christian of sorts, but it seems to me there 
was somethin’ mighty natural in those 
ancestors of ours, who were buried with their 
axes and bows and arrows and the like, same 
as if they were livin’ on just the same as they 
used to. I don’t know,” he added, looking 
round the table in a shamefaced way, “ that 
I wouldn’t feel more homely myself if I was 
put away with my old *450 Express and 
the fowlin’-piece, the shorter one with the 
rubbered stock, and a clip or two of cart¬ 
ridges—just a fool’s fancy, of course, but 
there it is. How does it strike you, Herr 
Professor ? ” 

“ Well,” said Summerlee, “ since you ask 
me, it strikes me as an indefensible throw¬ 
back to the Stone Age or before it. I’m of 
the twentieth century, and would wish to 
die like a civilized man. I don’t know that 
I am more afraid of death than the rest of 
you, for I am an oldish man, and, come what 
may, I can’t have very much longer to live; 
but it is all against my nature to sit waiting 
without a struggle like a sheep for the butcher. 
Is it quite certain, Challenger, that there is 
nothing we can do ? ” 

“ To save us - nothing,” said Challenger. 
“ To prolong our lives a few hours, and thus 
to see the evolution of this mighty tragedy 
before we are actually involved in it—that 
may prove to be within my powers. I have 
taken certain steps-” 

“ The oxygen ? ” 

“ Exactly. The oxygen.” 

“ But what can oxygen effect in the face 
of a poisoning of the ether ? There is not a 
greater difference in quality between a brick¬ 
bat and a gas than there is between oxygen 
and ether. They are different planes of 
matter. They cannot impinge upon one 
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another. Come, Challenger, you could not 
defend such a proposition.” 

“ My good Summerlee, this etheric poison 
is most certainly influenced by material 
agents. We see it in the methods and dis¬ 
tribution of the outbreak. We should not 
a priori have expected it, but it is undoubtedly 
a fact. Hence I am strongly of opinion that 
a gas like oxygen, which increases the vitality 
and the resisting power of the body, would be 
extremely likely to delay the action of what 
you have so happily named the daturon. It 
may be that I am mistaken, but I have every 
confidence in the correctness of my reasoning.” 

“ Well,” said Lord John, “ if we’ve got to 
sit suckin’ at those tubes like so many babies 
with their bottles, I’m not takin’ any.” 

“ There will be no need for that,” Challenger 
answered. “ We have made arrangements— 
it is to my wife that you chiefly owe it—that 
her boudoir shall be made as airtight as is 
practicable. With matting and varnished 
paper-’ 

“ Good heavens, Challenger, you don’t 
suppose you can keep out ether with varnished 
paper ? ” 

“ Really, my worthy friend, you are a 
trifle perverse in missing the point. It is not 
to keep out the ether that we have gone to 
such trouble. It is to keep in the oxygen. I 
trust that if we can ensure an atmosphere 
hyper-oxygenated to a certain point, we may 
be able to retain our senses. I had two tubes 
of the gas and you have brought me three 
more. It is not much, but it is something.” 

“ How long will they last ? ” 

“ I have not an idea. We will not turn 
them on until our symptoms become unbear¬ 
able. Then we shall dole the gas out as it 
is urgently needed. It may give us some 
hours, possibly even some days, on which 
we may look out upon a blasted world. Our 
own fate is delayed to that extent, and we 
will have the very singular experience, we 
fi\ e, of being, in all probability, the absolute 
rearguard of the human race upon its march 
into the unknown. Perhaps you will be kind 
enough now to .give me a hand with the 
cylinders. It seems to me that the atmo¬ 
sphere already grows somewhat more 
oppressive.”_ 


CHAPTER III. 

SUBMERGED. 

The chamber which was destined to be the 
scene of our unforgettable experience was a 
charmingly feminine sitting-room, some four¬ 
teen or sixteen feet square. At the end of it, 
divided by a curtain of red velvet, was a small 


apartment which formed the Professor’s 
dressing-room. This in turn opened into a 
large bedroom. The curtain was still hanging, 
but the boudoir and dressing-room were 
practically one chamber for the purposes of 
our experiment. One door and the window- 
frame had been plastered round with varnished 
paper, so as to be practically sealed. Above 
the other door, which opened on to the 
landing, there hung a fanlight which could 
be drawn by a cord when some ventilation 
became absolutely necessary. A large shrub 
in a tub stood in each comer. 

“ How to get rid of our excessive carbonic 
dioxide without unduly wasting our oxygen 
is a delicate and vital question,” said Chal¬ 
lenger, looking round him after the five iron 
tubes had been laid side by side against the 
wall. “ With longer time for preparation I 
could have brought the whole concentrated 
force of my intelligence to bear more fully 
upon the problem, but as it is we must do 
what we can. The shrubs will be of some 
small service. Two of the oxygen tubes are 
ready to be turned on at an instant’s notice, so 
that we cannot be taken unawares. At the 
same time, it would be well not to go far 
from the room, as the crisis may be a 
sudden and urgent one.” 

There was a broad, low window opening 
out upon a balcony. The view beyond was 
the same as that which we had already 
admired from the study. Looking out, I 
could see no sign of disorder anywhere. 
There was a road curving down the side of 
the hill, under my very eyes. A cab from the 
station, one of those prehistoric survivals 
which are only to be found in our country 
villages, was toiling slowly up the hill. Lower 
down was a nurse-girl, wheeling a perambu¬ 
lator and leading a second child by the hand. 
The blue reeks of smoke from the cottages 
gave the whole widespread landscape an air 
of settled order and homely comfort. Nowhere 
in the blue heaven or on the sunlit earth was 
there any foreshadowing of a catastrophe. 
The harvesters were back in the fields once 
more and the golfers, in pairs and fours, were 
still streaming round the links. There was 
so strange a turmoil within my own head, 
and such a jangling of my overstrung nerves, 
that the indifference of these people was 
amazing. 

“ Those fellows don’t seem to feel any ill 
effects,” said I, pointing down at the links. 

“ Have you played golf ? ” asked Lord 
John. 

“ No, I have not.” 

“ Well, young fellah, when you do you’ll 
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learn that once fairly out on a round, it would 
take the crack of doom to stop a true golfer. 
Halloa! There's that telephone-bell again.” 

From time to time during and after lunch 
the high, insistent ring had summoned the 
Professor. He gave us the news as it came 
through to him in a few curt sentences. 


through its delirium and was now comatose. 
Spain and Portugal, after a wild frenzy in 
which the Clericals and the Anarchists had 
fought most desperately, were now fallen 
silent. No cable messages were received any 
longer from South America, In North 
America the Southern States, after some 



“rushing and snorting like: a wounded BUFFALO, challenger dashed fast me. 


Such terrific items had never been registered 
in the world's history before. The great 
shadow was creeping up from the South like 
a rising tide of death, Egypt had gone 

VqL x \ y . -3& 


terrible racial rioting, had succumbed to the 
poison* North of Maryland the effect was 
not yet marked, and in Canada it was hardly 
percep|^f$EfBtfgii[jf, ftnd Denmark 
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had each in turn been affected. Despair¬ 
ing messages were flashing from every quarter 
to the great centres of learning, to the chemists 
and the doctors of world-wide repute, implor¬ 
ing their advice. The astronomers, too, were 
deluged with inquiries. Nothing could be 
done. The thing was universal and beyond 
our human knowledge or control. It was 
death—painless but inevitable—death for 
young and old, for weak and strong, for rich 
and poor, without hope or possibility of 
escape. Such was the news which, in 
scattered, distracted messages, the telephones 
had brought us. The great cities already 
knew their fate, and so far as we could gather 
were preparing to meet it with dignity and 
resignation. Yet here were our golfers and 
labourers like the lambs who gambol under 
the shadow of the knife. It seemed amazing. 
And yet how could they know ? It had all 
come upon us in one giant stride. What was 
there in the morning paper to alarm them ? 
And now it was but three in the afternoon. 
Even as we looked some rumour seemed to 
have spread, for we saw the reapers hurrying 
from the fields. Some of the golfers were 
returning to the club-house. They were 
running as if taking refuge from a shower. 
Their little caddies trailed behind them. 
Others were continuing their game. The 
nurse had turned and was pushing her 
perambulator hurriedly up the hill again. I 
noticed that she had her hand to her brow. 
The cab had stopped and the tired horse, with 
his head sunk to his knees, was resting. Above 
there was a perfect summer sky—one huge 
vault of unbroken blue, save for a few fleecy 
white clouds over the distant downs. If the 
human race must die to-day, it was at least 
upon a glorious death-bed. And yet all that 
gentle loveliness of Nature made this terrific 
and wholesale destruction the more pitiable 
and awful. Surely it was too goodly a 
residence that we should be so swiftly, so 
terribly, evicted from it! 

But I have said that the telephone-bell 
had rung *once more. Suddenly I heard 
Challenger’s tremendous voice from the hall. 

“ Malone ! ” he cried. “ You are wanted.” 

I rushed down to the instrument. It was* 
McArdle speaking from London. 

“ That you, Mr. Malone ? ” cried his familiar 
voice. “ Mr. Malone, for God’s sake, see if 
Professor Challenger can suggest anything 
that can be done.” 

“ He can suggest nothing, sir,” I answered. 

“ He regards the crisis as universal and 
inevitable. We have some oxygen here, but 
it can only defer our fate for a few hours.” 


“ Oxygen ! ” cried the voice. “ There is 
no time to get any. The office has been a 
perfect pandemonium all morning. Now 
half of the staff are insensible. I am weighed 
down with heaviness myself. From my 
window I can see the people lying thick in 
Fleet Street. Judging by the last telegrams, 
the whole world-” 

His voice had been sinking, and suddenly 
stopped. An instant later I heard through 
the telephone a muffled thud, as if his head 
had fallen forward on the desk. 

“ Mr. McArdle! ” I cried. “ Mr. McArdle! ” 

There was no answer. I knew as I replaced 
the receiver that his voice had been stilled for 
ever. 

At that instant, just as I took a step back¬ 
wards from the telephone, the thing was on 
us. It was as if we were bathers, up to our 
shoulders in water, who suddenly are sub¬ 
merged by a rolling wave. An invisible hand 
seemed to have quietly closed round my throat 
and to be gently pressing the life from me. 
I was conscious of immense oppression upon 
my chest, great tightness within my head, a 
loud singing in my ears, and bright flashes 
before my eyes. I staggered to the balus¬ 
trades of the stair. At the same moment, 
rushing and snorting like a wounded buffalo, 
Challenger dfished past me, a terrible vision, 
with red-purple face, engorged eyes, and 
bristling hair. His little wife, insensible to 
all appearance, was slung over his great 
shoulder, and he blundered and thundered 
up the stair, scrambling and tripping, but 
carrying himself and her through sheer will- 
force through that mephitic atmosphere to 
the haven of temporary safety. At the sight 
of his effort I, too, rushed up the steps, 
clambering, falling, clutching at the rail, 
until I tumbled half senseless upon my face 
on the upper landing. Lord John’s fingers of 
steel were in the collar of my coat, and a 
moment later I was stretched upon my back, 
unable to speak or move, on the boudoir 
carpet. The woman lay beside me, and 
Summerlee was bunched in a chair by the 
window, his head nearly touching his knees. 
As in a dream I saw Challenger, like a mon¬ 
strous beetle, crawling : lowly across the floor, 
and a moment later I heard the gentle hissing 
of the escaping oxygen. Challenger breathed 
two or three times with enormous gulps, his 
lungs roaring as he drew in the vital gas. 

“ It works ! ” he cried, exultantly. “ My 
reasoning has been justified ! ” He was up 
on his feet again, alert and strong. With a 
tube in his hand he rushed over to his wife and 
held it to her lace. In a few seconds she 
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moaned, stirred, and sat up* He turned to 
me, and 1 felt the tide of life stealing warmly 
through my arteries. My reason told me 
that it was but a little respite, and yet, 
carelessly as we talk of its value, every hour 
of existence now seemed an inestimable thing. 


'hand to rise, while Challenger picked up his 
wife and laid her on the settee, 

^ Oh, George, I am so sorry you brought 
me back,” she said, holding him by the hand, 
<( The door of death is indeed, as you said, 
hung with beautiful, shimmering curtains; 

for, once the choking 
feeling had passed, it 
was all u n speakab 1 y 
soothing and beautiful. 
Why have you dragged 
me back ? s * 

(t Because I wish that 
we make the passage 
together. We have been 
together so many years. 


CHAI I.EM1KR UK KALI I to TWO OR TllEtKK TIMES WITL! ENORMOUS GULPS, 


Never have I known 
such a thrill of sensu¬ 
ous joy as came w it h 
that freshet of life. 

The weight fell away 
from my lungs, the 
band loosened from 
my brow, a sweet 
feeling of peace and 
gentle, languid comfort stole over me, I 
lay watching Summerlee revive uruler the 
same remedy, and finally Lord John took his 
turn. He sprang to his feet and gave me a 


It would be sad to fall apart at the supreme 
moment*” 

For a moment tender voice I caught 
a ,"f F SOmctlling 
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very far from the bullying, ranting, arrogant 
man who had alternately amazed and offended 
his generation. Here in the shadow of death 
was the innermost Challenger, the man who 
had won and held a woman’s love. Suddenly 
his mood changed and he was our strong 
captain once again. 

“ Alone of all mankind I saw and foretold 
this catastrophe,” said he, with a ring of 
exultation and scientific triumph in his voice. 
“ As to you, my good Summerlee, I trust 
your last doubts have been resolved as to 
the meaning of the blurring of the lines in 
the spectrum, and that you will no longer 
contend that my letter in -the Times was 
based upon a delusion.” 

For once our pugnacious colleague was deaf 
to a challenge. He could but sit gasping and 
stretching his long, thin limbs, as if to assure 
himself that he was still really upon this 
planet. Challenger walked across to the 
oxygen tube, and the sound of the loud 
hissing fell away till it was the most gentle 
sibilation. 

“ We must husband our supply of the gas,” 
said he. “ The atmosphere of the room is 
now strongly hyper-oxygenated, and I take 
it that none of us feel any distressing symp¬ 
toms. We can only determine by actual 
experiments what amount added to the air 
will serve to neutralize the poison. Let us 
see how that will do.” 

We sat in silent nervous tension for five 
minutes or more, observing our own sensa¬ 
tions. I had just begun to fancy that I felt 
the constriction round my temples again when 
Mrs. Challenger called out from the sofa that 
she was fainting. Her husband turned on 
more gas. 

“ In pre-scientific days,” said he, “ they 
used to keep a white mouse in every sub¬ 
marine, as its delicate organization gave signs 
of a vicious atmosphere before it was per¬ 
ceived by the sailors. You, my dear, will be 
our white mouse. I have now increased the 
supply and you are better.” 

“ Yes, 1 am better.” 

“ Possibly we have hit upon the correct 
mixture. When we have ascertained exactly 
how little will serve we shall be able to 
compute how long we shall be able to exist. 
Unfortunately, in resuscitating ourselves we 
have already consumed a considerable pro¬ 
portion of this first tube.” 

“ Does it matter ? ” asked Lord John, who 
was standing with his hands in his pockets 
close to the window. “ If we have to go, 
what is the use of holdin’ on ? You don’t 
suppose there’s any chance for us ? ” 


Challenger smiled and shook his head. 

“ Well, then, don’t you think there is more 
dignity in takin’ the jump and not waitin’ 
to be pushed in ? If it must be so I’m for 
sayin’ our prayers, turnin’ off the gas, and 
openin’ the window.” 

“ Why not ? ” said the lady, bravely. 
“ Surely, George, Lord John is right and it 
is better so.” 

“ I most strongly object,” cried Summerlee, 
in a querulous voice. “ When we must die 
let us by all means die; but to deliberately 
anticipate death seems to me to be a foolish 
and unjustifiable action.” 

“ What does our young friend say to it ? ” 
asked Challenger. 

“ I think we should see it to the end.” 

“ And I am strongly of the same opinion,” 
said he. 

“ Then, George, if you say so, I think so 
too,” cried the lady. 

“ Well, well, I’m only puttin’ it as an 
argument,” said Lord John. “ If you all 
want to see it through I am with you. It’s 
doosed interestin’, and no mistake about that. 
I’ve had my share of adventures in my life, 
and as many thrills as most folk, but I’m 
endin’ on my top note.” 

“ Granting the continuity of life,” said 
Challenger, in his most didactic manner, 
“ none of us can predicate what opportunities 
of observation one may have from what we 
may call the spirit plane to the p ane of matter. 
It surely must be evident to the most obtuse 
person that it is while we are ourselves 
material that we are most fitted to watch and 
form a judgment upon material phenomena. 
Therefore it is only by keeping alive for these 
few extra hours that we can hope to carry on 
with us to some future existence a clear 
conception of the most stupendous event 
that the world, or the universe so far as we 
know it, has ever encountered. To me it 
would seem a deplorable thing that we should 
in any way curtail by so much as a minute 
so wonderful an experience.” 

“ I am strongly of the same opinion,” cried 
Summerlee. 

“ Carried without a division,” said Lord 
John. “ Ey George, that poor devil of a 
chauffeur of yours down in the yard there 
has made his last journey. No use makin’ 
a sally and bringin’ him in ? ” 

“ It would be absolute madness,” cried 
Summerlee. 

“ Well, I suppose it would,” said Lord 
John. “ It couldn’t help him and would 
scatter our gas all over the house, even 
if we ever got back alive. My word, look 
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at the little 
birds under the 
trees! 51 

We drew four 
chairs up to the 
long, low win¬ 
dow, the lady 
still resting 
v l t h closed 
eyes upon the 
settee. I re- 
mem her that 
the monstrous 
and grotesque 
idea crossed 
my mind—the 
illusion may 
have been 
heightened by 
the heavy 
Stuffiness of 
the air which 
we were 
bre a th ing~ 
that we were 
in four front 
Seats of the 
stalls at th^ 
last act of 
the drama of 
the world. 


44 THE CHAUFFEUR DOWN IN THE YARD HAD MADE HIS LAST JOURNEY. 11 


(To be continued ,) 
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STORIES HEARD AND TOLD 

BY 

Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree. 


[Concerning this article, which he has been kind enough to revise, the eminent actor-manager write*: 
11 It appears that at odd moments — at meetings, social gatherings, and among theatrical friends — 1 have 
been guilty of endeavouring to amuse by relating anecdotes of persons and incidents in my career. These 
my friend the writer has, with assiduity somewhat Battering to myself, carefully preserved, I fear l cannot 
accept responsibility for all the stories related here, as, although I may have told them, or heard them told 
from time to time by friends, they cover such a long period that I cannot remember the circumstances in 
which some of them first gained publicity; However, they may not be deemed by readers of THE STRAND 
MAGAZINE less interesting or amusing on that account. 1 ] 

Illustrated ty H* M* Brock, R.L 




HAVE often been tempted 
by biographical publishers,” 
Sir Herbert T ee recently re¬ 
marked, “ who have assailed 
me to write my memoirs ; 
but so far I have success* 
fully resisted their blandish¬ 
ments and even the entreaties of my daughter 
Viola, 

“ * Dear Father/ she wrote from Milan not 
long ago, 1 do write your reminiscences. 
They will be intensely interesting. Write 
them all about other people, then they will 
be interested in you.' ” 

Neither is this the only example of his 
daughter’s somewhat caustic humour which' 
Sir Herbert has given us, A short time ago 
he signed a document instructing that he 
should be cremated after death* When 
informing his daughter of this fact Sir Herbert 
wrote and said : “ 1 will send you a beautiful 
urn holding my ashes,” 


Ski £ir^ Ske 

filled 


To which she replied : i£ Dear Father,—That 
will be a dreadful day - a nasty jar for me ! ” 
With regard to the writing of memoirs, 
however, Sir Herbert says that he always 
considered there are two signs of advancing 
age. One when people say to you, “ How 
young you are looking ” ; the other when 
publishers write to suggest that you should 
write your autobiography. He thinks, how¬ 
ever, that he has said all he has got to say 
about himself and other people to the 
interviewer. “ At first,” Sir Herbert con¬ 
fesses, £i the interviewer filled me with 
trepidation, but I have now learned some¬ 
thing. All you have got to do is to look 
intelligent, give the interviewer a good time, 
and allow him to say a number of smart 
things. You 11 really be surprised at yourself 
when the interview appears.” 

Apart, however, from his material interest 
as a theatrical man, Sir Herbert confesses 
that he has an individual and personal interest 

in the Press, In¬ 
deed, he once 
started a journal. 
It was on board 
an Atlantic liner, 
and he threat' 
ened to fill it 
with paragraphs 
attacking the re¬ 
putations of pro¬ 
minent people on 
board unless they 
bought off the 
paragraphs in the 
cause of charity* 
41 The richest 
1 ^,-^/nan on board.” 


intcrvit^ror 
me wifk trepidation 1 
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says Sir Herbert, “ was an American * boss/ 
and I hinted at the publication of dark 
passages in his career unless he subscribed 
handsomely. He agreed to do so, after making 
some pointed remarks about blackmail* 

“ Well, we were so successful in our efforts 
that every paragraph was bought up, and we 
were free from any expense of printing* The 
newspaper was pub¬ 
lished, but it w-as a 
w p h i t e sheet — the 
w hite sheet of blame¬ 
less lines* On the 
night of the concert, 
at the close, there 
was a dramatic 
pause, and I said : 

' Now we will have 
the chief contribu¬ 
tion, 1 The man of 
millions stepped for¬ 
ward and handed me 
an envelope. 1 
opened it and found 
inside a one-cent 
piece — the smallest 
coin, I believe, 
known to the Ameri¬ 
can Mint* Turning to 
the * boss/ 1 said:— 

11 1 Sir, what does 
this mean ? 1 

“ ‘ My boy/ an¬ 
swered he, with great 
humour, 4 that is all my reputation is w r orth, J 
“ Millionaires are too much for the ordinary 
man*” 

As a matter of fact, there are those who 
consider that Sir Herbert Tree has missed his 
vocation* One evening, during the run of 
** King John/’ he remarked to a friend at the 
Garrick Club 

4< Is it not strange that I should be appearing 
in two places at once in my new production ? 
1 shall be on at the Palace in the cinemato¬ 
graph and at the same time on the stage at 
His Majesty's.” 

” I shall go to the Palace for choice,” said 
the candid friend, “ for then 1 shaVt have 
to listen to the words." 

“ You would not understand them if you 
did, my friend,” Sir Herbert retorted* 

” Well, no, perhaps not, as you speak ’em/* 
was the genial reply. 

Then there was the Gaelic guide with whom 
Sir Herbert got into conversation while on 
a provincial tour. During his week's visit a 
Scotch "divine” had attacked the stage in 
no measured terms. 
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14 And what may you do for a living ? ” he 
asked. 

“ I ? ” replied the actor-manager, a little 
taken aback* i£ Oh, Fm on the stage,” 

“ Circus or handbell-ringer ? ” 

He explained that he was neither, and 
added: “ My work is more serious than that,” 
The man eyed him doubtfully, “ Ah, well/’ 
he said, at length, in 
a tone of intense 
disappointment, “ it 
seems to me you 
are no’ much better 
than a meenister*” 
Here are two other 
stories which S i r 
Herbert tells against 
himself, A few years 
ago he paid a visit 
to Dublin* He was 
about to enter a 
cab at the station 
when he was ap¬ 
proached by a seedy 
individual, claiming 
to be an old actor, 
who asked him for a 
“ tip,” To get rid 
of him Sir Herbert 
handed him a shil¬ 
ling* 

“Ah, Sir Her¬ 
bert/* said the man, 
with a disappointed 
“ I thought you would make it four,” 
Why four ? ” was the puzzled query. 
Well, sir, when Irving was here he gave 
me two shillings, sir, and sure you’re twice 
as good an actor as him—in your own 
estimation,” he added, sharply, as Sir 
Herbert ordered the cabby to drive away* 
And it w r as while walking down the Hay* 
market recently that Sir Herbert w as accosted 
by a perfect stranger. 

“ Begging your pardon, sir/’ said the latter, 
** but aren’t you Beerbohm Tree, the actor ? ” 
“ No, certainly not,” replied Sir Herbert, 
unblushingly. 

<( I’m very sorry,” said the other, “ but I 
thought you were* You look so much like 
the pictures I have seen of him,” 

4i I strongly resent the insinuation/' 
persisted Sir Herbert, 

“ Well, I didn't mean to insult you, sir,” 
observed the stranger, apologetically* 

But while certain people have thus 
expressed their candid views regarding Sir 
Herbert, he has been no less candid in regard 
to othersUN^jff^&f when 
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the critics are applauding or deriding, accord¬ 
ing to individual tastes, the extraordinary 
work of artists who describe themselves as 
post-impressionists, the following story which 
the actor-manager tells is particularly inte¬ 
resting and not without its point and 
humour. 

“ I have never understood many things/ 1 
he says. " In particular, post-impressionism 
is a thing that has baffled me, I believe it 
was that brilliant man, Mr. Comyns Carr, 
who said th it post-impressionism is the tem¬ 
porary paradise of the charlatan. My first 
lesson in post¬ 
impress ionism 
was from a goose ■ 
herd many years 
ago at a school 
in Germany, and 
he used to paint 
exactly the pic¬ 
tures I see now* 
in the galleries of 
the advanced 
post-impres 
sionists. He was, 
indeed, the father 
of post-impres¬ 
sionism—or shall 
I say, post - de 
pressionism ? He 
had a great con¬ 
science about it, 
and never painted 
anything under a 
Jcing or a prince 
or a princess. But 
one day I tempted 
him, with th e 
twopence a week 
which was 
allowed me for 
toffee, to paint a 
colonel. It was 
a great social 
descent for him, 
and he confided 
in me that * he 
considered it 
onlv as a * pot¬ 
boiler.’ » 

There was also an occasion when a famous 
musical comedy “ star/' a handsome creature, 
w'ho was wont to display more of her hand¬ 
some self than of her mediocre talent, w r as a 
counter-attraction on one of Sir Herbert’s 
visits to Dublin, and someone said that he 
could not understand Tree’s poor success, as 
She had played to crowded houses. 


“ Ah/* said Tree, u Art cannot compete 
with Nature.” 

This, however, is not the only example of 
Sir Herbert’s caustic humour. Once he was 
present at a supper where a talented 
but somewhat effusive Sicilian actor was 
an honoured and much-fete l guest. When 
the banquet was over and everyone was 
departing, the actor w r as so confused and 
carried away by the attentions which had 
been showered upon him that he directed 
his taxi-driver to drive him to the stage-door 
of the theatre at which he was playing. 

“ What on 
earth does he 
w*ant to go back 
to the theatre for 
at this time of 
night ? " asked 
one of those w ho 
w'ere waving him 
adieu. 

“ Ah/ 1 said Sir 
Herbert Tree, I 
expect he has 
forgotten to kiss 
the fireman ! ” 
And he thus 
reproved a young 
man at a dinner¬ 
party one night, 
who had been 
attempting w t i t 
at the expense 
of his neigh¬ 
bours, 

“ W h y not 
palliate the pangs 
of conversational 
vivisection with 
the chloroform 
of courtesy ? ” 
asked Sir Her- 
b e r t, in an 
undertone. Then 
he added, as the 
youth showed 
signs of smart¬ 
ing under the 
polite lash: 
You know, a 
man is allowed to think, but not aloud.” 

More amusing, perhaps, is the story of an 
incident which took place one day when Sir 
Herbert was standing on the steps of the 
Ritz Hotel, Paris, A fussy French journalist, 
who mistook him for Lord Rosebery, 
approached him and said 

if you please, for 
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nation, for she would be rather 
a Venus de Miloesque person 
to throw about. 

“That reminds me,” said 
the actor-manager. “ I saw 
a play once in which the hero 
caught hold of the heroine by 
the feet and banged her head 
on the floor.’' 

“ Splendid 1 A magnificent 
idea ! ” interpolated the enthu¬ 
siastic author. “ What was the 
play ? ” 

“ ‘ Punch and Judy/ ” replied 
Sir Herbert. 

As becomes a witty man, how¬ 
ever, Sir Herbert admires the 
wit of others. On the occasion 
of a new production, pieeeded 
by a long series of rather weary¬ 
ing rehearsals, one member of 
the company, who had never 
had anything but a small part, 
spoke in so weak a voice when 
his cue came that Sir Herbert 
asked, in rather a sarcastic 
tone: “ What’s the matter, 

Mr. X-? Are you saving 

your voice for the opening 
night ? " 

“No, Sir Herbert,” was the 
retort; 11 I’ve never been able 
to save anything under your 
management.” 


my paper; one word, Sir Rosebery, 
about your interview with Lord Campbell 
Bannerman.” 

Waving his hand in a lordly manner. 
Sir Herbert solemnly said :— 

“ Death opens the door for peace to 
enter in.” 

The next morning the reporter’s paper 
in question contained a long article on 
the portentous “ opinion.” 

No less a personage than Mr. Hall 
Caine, however, was once made the butt 
of one of Sir Herbert’s little jokes. The 
famous novelist wished to secure a 
certain effect in M The Eternal City.” 
Miss Constance Collier played Roma, 
and Mr. Caine, anxious to get powerful 
effect in a certain scene she was taking 
with the late Robert Taber, said, during 
a rehearsal:— 

“ I once saw a very striking bit of 
business. The man picked up the woman 
and threw her over his shoulder.” 

Miss Collier looked at him in conster- 
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“ Humour is greater than vulgar truth ,” said 
the manager, and doubled the actor’s salary. 

Occasionally Sir Herbert plays golf. One 
day he was in particularly bad form on the 
links, and made such a poor drive that he 
turned to the caddie and remarked, " Did you 


In view of the admiring comments which 
have been made from time to time regarding 
Sir Herbert’s powers of make-up, the following 
remarks which he made a short time ago 
during an interview will be read with con¬ 
siderable interest. 



ever see worse play than that ? ” The lad 
made no answer, and Sir Herbert went on 
with the game. Presently he made another 
still worse stroke, which evoked from the 
actor an exclamation of surprise. “ 1 say,” 
said he again, “ did you ever see a worse 
player?” The caddie remained silent for a 
moment, and then slowly raised his head. 
“ I heard what ye said,” he replied, at last, 
“and I’m just thinking.” 

Next to being worried with critics and 
budding dramatists, perhaps the greatest 
trouble of a theatrical manager is that of 
dealing with stage aspirants. One of the 
funniest letters Sir Herbert ever received 
from a stage aspirant was as follows :— 

“ Veneered Sir,—I wish to go on the stage, 
and I would like to join your valuable theatre. 
I have been a bricklayer for five years, but 
having failed in this branch, I have decided 
to take on acting, it being easier work. I am 
not young, but am six foot tall without any 
boots. I have studied Bell’s system of 
elocution, and am fond of late hours,—I 
remain, humble sir, yours faithfully, E. S.” 

Another aspirant, a Mohammedan gentle¬ 
man, recommended himself on the ground 
that “ I can lift a grand piano with my teeth.” 


“ It is the simplest thing in the world to 
‘ make-up ’ for a character. It is just what you 
think you are that you become and seem to 
others—just as the mind is made up. You 
must bring some imagination to making-up, 
it is true, and hold yourself in harmony with 
the picture, whatever it be.” 

But there are accidents at times. On 
one occasion, when playing Falstiff at 
His Majesty’s, he seemed to be going into 
a rapid decline in the clothes-basket scene. 
His belt began to slip about, and he grew 
rapidly thinner. Miss Ellen Terry and Mrs. 
Kendal were convulsed with laughter, and 
it was then that Sir Herbert realized that the 
screw had come off the air-pillow which con¬ 
stituted his corpulence. 

Sir Herbert confesses, however, that one 
of the funniest and luckiest events in his 
career was connected with make-up. It 
happened on the first night of the production 
of “ The Private Secretary,” He was the 
original curate, and it may be remembered 
that the piece of blue on the lapel of the 
Rev. Mr. Spalding’s coat was one of the best 
touches in the make-up of that screamingly 
funny character. 1 f. 
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invention. When I was going on I asked her 
if I should pass muster. At first she said 
1 Yes/ but then had a happy inspiration. 
1 You want a bit of blue ribbon/ she said, 
* just to finish you off .' 

“ The call-boy was waiting for me, and 
there was not a bit of blue ribbon in the 
theatre, or at any rate none that we could lay 
hands on. Then my wife had another inspira¬ 
tion, The painters had been busy behind the 
scenes, and had left a pot of blue paint. 
She snipped off a piece of material from 
somewhere or other, dipped it in the blue 
paint, and dabbed it on the lapel of my coat. 
Needless to say, the first appearance of‘The 
Private Secretary’ was a tremendous success. 


dear Mrs. Jones/' said the welcoming hostess, 
“ I am glad you’ve come, but I do hope the 
weather will clear up, or you won't enjoy 
yourselves much.” “ Oh, but, Mrs. Wiles/* 
replied the polite guest, 41 we didn't 
come to enjoy ourselves; we came to see 
you.” 

The dramatic critic is concerned in a good 
story told of Sir Herbert's professional dibut 
over thirty years ago at Folkestone, in the 
character of Colonel Challice, in “ Alone,” 
“ I was so nervous,” he says, “ that I arranged 
with the prompter to snap my fingers when¬ 
ever I was forgetting the words. On the first 
night I snapped often, and felt in consequence 
very depressed about my performance; but, 


Ml 


and the curate has worn the blue ribbon ever 
since . 51 

Another of his favourite stories concerns 
two ladies arriving at a modest country 
cottage, where they were to be week - end 
guests, in the midst of a hailstorm. " My 


as a matter of fact, the critics commended 
my work very highly, railing it artistic 
and clever. Especially did they note * his 
realistic twitching of the fingers and con¬ 
stant attitude of painful listening, traits so 
characteristic of the blind.’ 55 
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Number Twenty-Seven. 

By AUSTIN PHILIPS. 

Illustrated by A. C. Micbael. 


ANG it all, I wish you weren’t 
going ! ” said Ferrars, sadly. 

“ Hang it all, I wish I 
wasn’t, either ! ” said Le- 
marchand, whistling cheer¬ 
fully. 

“ Sounds like it 1 ” said 
Ferrars, with a rueful laugh. 

“ Sorry ! ” 

Lemarehand stopped, waste-paper basket 
in one hand, in the other a dusty mahogany 
drawer taken from the Chippendale bureau 
in his wide, high room. He put down the 
waste-paper basket, took up a duster, wiped 
the drawer, replaced it, and looked half- 
ruefully, half-smilingly at his friend. 

“ I’m sorry/’ he began again. “ X didn’t 
mean to be so beastly cheerful.” 

Ferrars sat watching him, glum and down¬ 
hearted at Lemarchand’s going, yet knowing 
that he (Lemarchand) had more cause than 
most people for joy. He had eaten over¬ 
much of life’s powder; he was now going 
to taste its jam. Only Ferrars knew what 
Lemarchand had been through these last 
three odious years. 

Lemarchand had come to Belboro, where 
he had bought—and had been sold—a 
“ promising nucleus,” which proved to be 
a practice which the seller had worked up 
to its possible zenith — a paper three 
hundred—which could be worked up to 
nothing more. Belboro was a spa—hence 
Lemarchand’s belief in the “ promising 
nucleus ”—a spa w'hich was the property of 
a ring. The baths were in the hands of 
trustees for an estate in Chancery, and the 
trustees were in league with the hotels (which 
were the estate’s property), and the old- 
established doctors were in league with the 
hotel-keepers, who kept the ring more close. 
The ring made a fortune out of visitors to 
the brine baths. The tiny town, with a 
moribund industry and a three-parts sub¬ 
merged population, provided Lemarchand 
with practice—and payment deferred. 

Lemarchand, a man of real ability, by far 
the best qualified doctor in Belboro, had 
struggled valiantly—worse still, had struggled 
knowing it vain. He had had to convince 


his father, and his fiancee’s father, who had 
thought that he was not doing his best. 
Now conviction was come to then; they 
thought more of him for holding on as he 
had held ; they were making amends. And 
Lemarchand was having his chance. A 
practice—a real practice-—had been bought 
for him at a big West Country town, and he 
was going to be married at once. No wonder 
that he was whistling. It was only Ferrars, 
writer of fiction and Civil Servant, who felt 
glum. 

“ It’ll be dull,” he said, presently ; “ oh, 
beastly dull ! I shall miss you more than I 
can say. One is different from the people 
here, and one speaks a different language, 
after all.” 

“ Ferrars I ” 

Lemarchand put down his duster and 
looked reprovingly at his friend. 

“ A different language l Leam theirs, my 
dear fellow, and don’t talk like a literary 
prig. Much better make friends with your 
milkman and try to acquire the elusive 
* common touch ’ which is the ‘ House 
Opposite ’ of literature and life.” 

<f I suppose you’re right.” Ferrars shrugged 
doubtful shoulders. ” But-” 

“ Of course I’m right, old man, mid you 
know it, though you don’t like what I say. 
And now, to make up for my straight speaking, 
I’m going to make you a present.” 

“ A present ? But you’ve just given me 
your Jacobean corner-cupboard and——” 

“ I mean,” said Lemarchand—" I mean 
that I am going to give you a short story, 
ready made.” 

“ That’s jolly good of you, but you couldn’t 
tell one.” 

“ Why P ” 

“ You haven’t ”—Ferrars was quite em¬ 
phatic—“ you’re like all these amateur people; 
you want to fly before you can walk. In 
other words, you are ignorant of technique.” 

“ Technique ! ” Lemarchand laughed at 
him. “ D’you think I haven’t picked up 
something in our talks, that I’ve read for 
nothing those books that adorn your 
shelves ? No; I’ll give you a story that 
is a from 
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“ But ”—Ferrars was persistently incredu¬ 
lous—“ but of which I shall guess the end.” 

“ I’ll bet you those two brass candlesticks 
on the mantelpiece to that nail-studded 
bellows at your rooms that you don’t. Is 
that enough ? ” 

“ It is. Done with you ! Fire ahead ! 
I’ll pull you up—when the brass candlesticks 
are mine ! ” 

“ Right! Just half a second, though.” 

Lemarchand turned to his bureau again, 
opened the third right-hand drawer of its 
interior, fumbled for something, pulled out 
some sheets of paper, rolled and elastic- 
ringed. Then he came back to the big chair 
opposite to Ferrars’s chair, coughed, cleared his 
throat, smiled at his guest again, and began. 

“ It was when I was house physician at 
Bart’s. I remember—oh, most awfully well! 
—the first time I saw the chap. I’d been 
dining at the Sports Club with another old 
Malvemian—Jimmy Bird, the Soccer Blue— 
and I got back to the hospital about twelve, 
and just as I turned in I did my duty visit 
round the wards. I came to Marion Ward 
first. Everything was in order there. Then 
I went on to Stanley Ward, on the male side. 
I found the night nurse sewing by the green- 
shaded light of the central table at which she 
sat. 

“ ‘ Good evening, nurse,’ I said. 

“ * Oh, good evening, Mr. Lemarchand,’ said 
she. Then she lighted a candle, preparatory 
to taking me round the ward. ‘ There’s a 
new patient for you,’ she went on, ‘ in Number 
Twenty-seven. He came in from the out¬ 
patients’ room this afternoon.’ 

“ When we got to Number Twenty-seven 
—the last but one on the right—I switched 
on the light above the patient’s head. The 
new arrival was sleeping. There was not the 
least tremor of the eyelids; his breathing 
was regular and deep. He lay on his side. 
An arm, -bare and muscular, made a pillow 
for his head. A fine head it was, too—large, 
with massive features, crowned with a shock 
of curly, coal-black hair. The nose was some¬ 
what aquiline ; the chin was strong and pro¬ 
minent. It was distinctly an intellectual 
face. And yet, even in his sleep, it seemed to 
me that there was something of the savage 
about the fellow, something of the brute, and 
(I said his nose was aquiline) something of the 
devil, too. 

“ I looked at him for a couple of minutes 
or so. He did not stir. I unhooked the 
notes above his head and got hold of the 
out-patient letter. Here it is.” 

Lemarchand ceased playing with the elastic- 


banded dossier, slipped the elastic from it, 
removed a sheet of paper which he put down 
carefully on the open flap of the bureau. 
Then he replaced the elastic and tossed the 
remainder of the dossier into Ferrars’s hands. 

“ That’s yours,” he went on, “ like the tale. 
You’ll find the out-patient letter next the 
temperature-chart. Got it ? That’s it, that’s 
it—that blue-paper thing. What’s it say ? ” 

“ * Angina Pectoris. Attack in O.P. room. 
Admit—urgent.’ ” 

“ Exactly. Well, when I’d seen it—that 
bit of blue paper—I turned to the nurse 
again. 

“ ‘ How’s he been since they brought him 
up ? ’ I asked. 

“ ‘ All right,’ she answered. ‘ We’ve had 
no trouble with him. His attack was over 
then. And he went off to sleep at seven- 
thirty, Sister told me.’ 

“ ‘ Right,’ said I, and I switched off the 
light and left him. I thought it would be 
cruel to wake him up so late. There would 
be time all right for my examination in the 
morning. The nurse said nothing. We passed 
out and stood talking in the ward kitchen. 

“ ‘ That chap’s got rather a fine head,’ 
said I. 

“ ‘ Yes,’ she admitted, rather grudgingly. 
‘ Yes, I suppose he has. But I don’t like 
him.’ 

“ ‘ Why ? ’ I asked. 

“ ‘ I don’t know. Instinct, I suppose,’ 
said she. 

“ Next morning I told my best clerk, a 
painstaking student of unusual promise, to 
take the history of the case. You’ve got 
the notes there, Ferrars. Chuck ’em here 
again. I’ll give you their gist.” 

Ferrars passed them. He was smiling 
rather cynically, but he did not speak. 
Lemarchand glanced at him, smiled, hid the 
smile, turned the papers over, rearranged 
them, spoke again. 

“ The patient’s name was Harry Clayton, 
and he was forty-three years old, though he 
looked more. He was unmarried, and had 
lived in Australia for twenty-five years. He 
had been a schoolmaster, but had been out 
of employment for some time past. In fact, 
he had returned from Australia about a 
year before, in the hope of finding work in 
England. 

“ That is the human part of the dossier. As 
regards the medical side of the case I will 
give you the clerk’s actual words. 

“ ‘ For the past two and a half years the 
patient has suffered from very severe attacks 
of pain in the region of the heart, occurring 
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at intervals of varying length. The attacks 
seize him at different times, and seem to have 
no relation to heavy exercise or excitement. 
He sweats, vomits, and says he feels afraid 
he is about to die. There has been no short¬ 
ness of breath, no swelling of the feet-’ ” 

Lemarchand stopped, rolled up the paper 
again, and pursued. 

“ He was evidently an educated, well-read 
man. His way of speaking was refined. His 
voice, however, was rather harsh and loud. 

“ He was a scholar, too, and linguist. He 
certainly spoke French, for I tested him 
myself. 

“ He said that he had lost his post in 
Melbourne through the hatred and enmity 
of a man of high position whom he had 
unintentionally offended. He was, he said, 
practically hounded out of Australia. Though 
I tried* my hardest, I was never able to per¬ 
suade him to tell me more than this. 

“ His heart was certainly in a condition 
in which attacks of angina would be likely to 
occur. There was no reason to suspect his 
story—told, already, in a direct manner. 
Moreover, while in the out-patients’ room he 
had suffered from an attack about which 
there could be no doubt. 

“ In the afternoon Meredith, my chief, 
visited the wards, and I took him to see 
Number Twenty-seven. 

“ * Well,’ he said, ‘ we must wait till he 
has an attack. Then watch him closely and 
note his symptoms with care.’ 

“ Then, obviously interested by the fellow’s 
striking personality, and although he had 
been in an urgent hurry, he sat down by the 
bedside and began to talk. He stayed there, 
too—for, I should think, quite half an hour. 
They spoke of chemistry, at which Meredith 
rather fancies himself, and Number Twenty- 
seven had, apparently, amongst other things, 
taught chemistry in Melbourne.” 

Lemarchand broke off; he had been speak¬ 
ing with head bent, with eyes upon a swinging 
foot. He looked up, to see Ferrars smiling 
cynically as before. And Lemarchand smiled 
too. 

“ I hold you all right ? ” he asked. “ I 
have your interest fixed ? ” 

“ Oh, yes ! I don’t quarrel with your 
story. But of course I’ve guessed the end. 
The chap-” 

Lemarchand silenced Ferrars quickly with 
the wave of a protesting hand. 

“ You haven’t guessed, and you won’t 
guess ; and I’ll trust you to admit as much 
presently, and to send those nail-studded 
bellows along. In the meantime I may as 


well dash ahead.” And Lemarchand pro¬ 
ceeded with his tale. 

“ Well, the new patient certainly had an 
extraordinary power of arousing interest in 
people. We all felt it—the resident, the Sister, 
and the nurses, and now Dr. Meredith himself. 
Yet in more than one case the interest was 
hostile—hostile without grounds. 

“ It was nearly a week after Meredith’s 
first chat with the fellow that I was rung up 
in the evening, about nine-thirty, to go to 
Stanley Ward. I found Number Twenty- 
seven sitting up in bed, writhing, his face 
distorted and beaded with sweat. His shirt 
was open, and he clutched convulsively at 
his bared chest with clenched hands, upon 
which the blue-black veins were sticking out 
like great lead-pencils. He groaned loudly, 
and every now and then the groan increased 
almost to a shriek, as of a chap in mortal 
pain and fear. 

“ ‘ I can’t bear it! I can’t bear it! ’ he 
kept crying. ‘ Oh, let me die ! ’ 

“ Well, I clapped an ice-bag on his chest 
and tried amyl nitrite, but it was no jolly use. 
Then I gave him morphia. After about an 
hour’s hullaballooing he quietened down 
gradually, and eventually he slept. 

“ ‘ Not a bit like true angina,’ I said, 
wonderingly, to the Sister, who had not yet 
gone to bed. 

“ ‘ No,’ she answered. ‘ And yet he is 
obviously in terrible agony, poor chap ! ’ 

“ Just then the night nurse came along. 
She was a woman of strong prejudices, but 
as often as not her prejudices were just. 

“ ‘ I don’t trust the man half a yard,’ she 
said. ‘ I—I believe he brought the attack 
on.’ 

“ * Oh, come, come, nurse ! ’ I laughed. 
‘ That’s going a bit too far. Give the poor 
chap a chance.’ 

“ But the nurse looked at me and shook 
her head. 

“ ‘ I don’t trust him a yard,’ she repeated. 
‘ I don’t trust him a single yard ! ’ And she 
trotted off down the ward in her quaint little 
perky way. 

“ Now, the padre had taken the greatest 
interest in Number Twenty-seven, and the 
little parson—one of the best—sat with the 
chap and yarned with him heaps and lent 
him books, books on geology, in which he 
seemed specially interested, and also a pocket 
Horace, by special request. But it was a 
curious fact, noted by the Sister, that he never 
read these works except when the parson was 
in the ward, and then he seemed wrapped up 
in then,, Original From ^ * 
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“ ‘ There's something wrong about that 
man/ said Sister Caldecott to me one day. 

4 1 hate him, and so do the other patients— 
one and all. I believe Nurse Flemming is 
right. I believe he could be a perfect fiend 
incarnate, given 
the chance, I 
shall be thankful 
when he goes. 

Can't you manage 
to get rid of him, 

Mr. L e m a r c h - 
and ? ' 

“Well,I thought 
about things be¬ 
tween then and 
next morning, 
and spoke to the 
resident, and he 
seemed rather to 
agree with the 
nurse. Presently 
—as he had told 
me he was going 
to do — he said 
this to me as he 
stood at the bot¬ 
tom of Number 
Twenty - seven's 
bed :— 

" * This man has 
not had an attack 
for some time. 1 
should think he 
might go out in 
a day or so, and 
make room for 
someone else. I 
want beds very 
badly indeed.' 

“That same 
night Number 
T wenty - se ve n had 
a third attack— 
the severest since 
his admission. I 
was with him for 
two solid hours. 

His screams were 
awful, and at last 
I had to resort 
to chloroform to 

get him quiet and to give the morphia time 
to act, 

“ I have neverj either before or since, seen 
a man so sick. I will spare you the details. 
The Sister told me that at tea-time he hftd 
eaten enormously of bread and butter. 


Could indigestion alone bring on such 
pains ? 

<£ The next day old Dr. Meredith, to whom 
1 had reported this violent attack, went 
straight to Number Twenty-seven and. 


“ * there’s SOMETHING WRONG ABOUT THAT man/ SAIB SISTER CALDECOTT TO 
ME ONE DAY. f J HATE HIM, AND SO DO THE OTHER PATIENTS,'” 


having gathered his class round him in a 
circle about the bed, he called upon the clerk 
to read the notes. 

“ i And now, Mr. Lemarchand/ he said to 
me, when the last note had been criticized to 
the last word— 4 now,, will 
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indigestion ? 
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vill you be good enough 
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“ I did so. 

“ * Ah ! ’ he said. ‘ Very interesting— very 
interesting indeed. And does he ever com¬ 
plain of pain shooting up into his neck and 
down the left arm ? ’ 

“ * No, sir.’ 

“ ‘ That is curious—very curious.’ And 
old Meredith began to question his class upon 
the symptoms, diagnosis, and treatment of 
angina pectoris, and how a fake angina may 
be separated from a true. 

“ I still had faith in the patient, and I 
believed his attacks to be absolutely genuine, 
in spite of the Sister and the night nurse, 
whose dislike of the man grew greater each day. 

“ Two nights later, while at the dinner- 
table, I was summoned hurriedly to the ward. 
I found Number Twenty-seven again in the 
apparent agony of an attack, but with this 
additional symptom: . between his groans 
and cries of pain (his Bps were curved and 
twisting, his body rocked, writhing to and 
fro) he held his left arm with his right hand 
and muttered, through tight-clenched teeth, 
‘ Oh, my arm—my arm ! ’ And then, a 
moment later, ‘ Oh, my neck—the pain in 
my neck ! ’ 

“ The Sister gave me an expressive look. 

“ I examined him carefully and closely 
before I did anything, and I satisfied myself 
beyond doubt that the man was in extremity 
of pain. The drawn and twisted face, the 
great beads of sweat upon the forehead were 
proof enough. 

“ And yet this was not true angina. I was 
sure of it—sure ! Could the man produce this 
fearful pain at will ? I wondered—wohdered 
if he could, and why. 

“ Well, I sat and watched, gave him only a 
mild and harmless draught, although he raved 
and cried aloud for chloroform. I watched 
him in his apparent anguish—cruelly, if you 
like, but resolved to learn how long the attack 
would last if left to take its course. 

“ Presently he lay quiet, moaning slightly, 
hands gripping the coverlet, eyes tight-closed, 
teeth clenched. Then he looked at me and 
cursed me horribly, he who till then had 
passed—with the padre —for a religious and 
God-fearing man. 

“ At the end of two hours the pain left him, 
and not till then did I give him a sleeping 
draught to keep him quiet through the night. 
I had no desire to stay with him longer, nor 
did I wish the night nurse to be troubled by 
him, should he renew his oaths and blas¬ 
phemies. 

“ In the morning I telephoned to my chief 
and told him oithis last attack in detail. 


s * * The man must go,’ he said.” 

Lemarchand paused, looked curiously at 
Ferrars, who was knitting puzzled brows. 

“ I hold you ? ” he asked. “ You think 
it’s worth while my going oft ? ” 

“Oh, yes!” Ferrars spoke quickly, 
eagerly. “ It’s worth your while going on, 
all right. You hold me, because medical 
details are always interesting to a layman, 
and—well, to be quite honest with you, I 
haven’t yet tumbled to the end. But of 
course either the chap was a humbug or you 
people thought he was; it must be one of 
those two things.” 

“ Must it ? ” Lemarchand laughed a Bttle. 
“ Well, since you permit me, I’ll proceed.” 

He went on with his story, keeping his 
eyes on Ferrars’s face. 

“ At two o’clock in the afternoon on which 
I had ’phoned to old Meredith I went down the 
broad stone staircase to the central hall where 
students and post-graduates collect after lunch 
to meet the physicians or surgeons, and to 
accompany them round the wards and learn 
from their bedside teaching. 

“ I found old Meredith there already. He 
was chatting with a tall, soldierly, frock- 
coated man with iron-grey moustache and 
hair. I waited close by. Presently old Mere¬ 
dith looked round and gave me one of his 
kindly smiles. Then he turned to the man 
at his side. 

“ * This is my house physician, Mr. 
Lemarchand, Dr. Spottiswoode,’ he said. 
And I knew the name at once—a name well 
known to all who take an interest in crimi¬ 
nology—the name of the surgeon-in-chief at 
Scotland Yard. 

“ ‘ Will you join my class ? ’ said old 
Meredith to the great man, with one of his 
beaming smiles. ‘ I don’t know, though, that 
there’s much in your line of country. There’s 
a girl in a state of coma—over four months 
now—following on the shock of finding her 
lover hanging from a bough outside her 
bedroom window. She may interest you.’ 

“ We walked—the three of us—up the 
central staircase, talking, some twenty 
students in our wake. Old Meredith always 
had a good following. His bedside talks were 
invariably good. 

“ ‘ We’ll go to Stanley first,’ he said. And 
he led us down the corridor to the ward. 

“ As we entered I saw Number Twenty- 
seven sitting on the chair beside his bed, his 
arms folded across his broad chest. 

“ We stopped at bed Number One. Old 
Meredith bent, over tfii patient and spoke 
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kindly to him asking him how he was. The 
case, however, was nothing special, and—he 
was a man with a personality, and one 
couldn’t help watching him—Dr. Spottis- 
woode let his glance travel up and down the 
ward. His eyes rested at last upon Number 
Twenty-seven as he sat, brooding, directly 
facing us. 

“ I saw the police surgeon start slightly, 
pull out his pince-nez, adjust them, and gaze 
searchingly across the ward. Then he strolled 
off casually, and stood lounging by a window a 
short way down upon the opposite side. But 
he did not look out upon the quadrangle. 
He stared hard and long at Number Twenty- 
seven, whose profile was in full view. 

44 Presently he strolled back again and 
stood waiting till old Meredith had finished 
and was moving on to the next bed. 

“ ‘ I should like a word with you in private,’ 
I heard him say. 

“ Then he and old Meredith moved off 
together to the central table, talking in under¬ 
tones. I saw them both turn, and look at 
Number Twenty-seven more than once. 

“ Old Mereditl beckoned to me. I joined 
them. 

“ 4 Dr. Spottiswoode has just given me 
serious information,’ he said. 4 He is almost 
certain that he recognizes in Number Twenty- 
seven Dempster, who is wanted by the police 
for the murder of his wife in February. You 
remember the case ? ’ 

“ I did. It had been a brutal and much- 
talked-of crime, and the murderer had eluded 
all efforts to trace his whereabouts. 

“ 4 We must, of course, act with caution, 
and not allow the man to think he is suspected. 
The best thing will be to dismiss him in the 
usual way, and then the police can have him 
arrested as he leaves to-morrow morning. 
We do not want a scene here.’ 

44 4 Right,’ said the police surgeon. 4 1 will 
see MacAlister and get him to put things in 
train.’ 

44 So it was done. The order of dismissal 
was signed that evening by the resident, 
and Number Twenty-seven, clamouring to be 
allowed to stay, received his congi. 

44 At the door of the hospital, as he walked 
out, he was arrested on a warrant for the 
murder of his wife on February 19 th of that 
year. It took four men ten minutes to get 
him into a cab. 

44 As you may imagine, I watched the case 
with interest. His identity was clearly 
proved ; the evidence against him was over¬ 
whelming ; he was found guilty, and sentenced 
to the extreme penalty of the law.” 


Once more Lemarchand stopped. This 
time Ferrars rose and stood, an arm on the 
mantelpiece, with his back to the fire. 

44 And he was hanged ! That’s the end of 
your story. It’s good, but not good enough. 
It wants building treatment before it can be 
sold. The idea, too—the idea of a criminal 
shamming illness and hiding in a hospital is 
so old that I guessed it from the first. It’s 
just a 4 promising nucleus ’—perhaps as 
empty and deceptive as this practice you’re 
so well rid of here. But at present it ends 
tamely—with the fellow being hanged.” 

Lemarchand—he was still sitting on the 
chair-arm—flicked floorwards a small piece of 
tom paper which had fallen on his thigh. Then 
he rose, came to the fireplace, stood and faced 
his friend. 

“ He was not hanged,” he said. 

“ What ? ” 

44 No. You see, he escaped.” 

“ Escaped — after conviction — sentence ? 
How, my dear fellow—how ? ” 

44 Like this. While he was in prison, 
awaiting execution, he had frequent attacks 
of—which—er—resembled angina. This was 
told me afterwards by the prison doctor 
himself. On the strength of these attacks, 
and at the instance' of his solicitor, a reprieve 
was asked for. It was, however, refused.” 

“ But you said they didnt hang him ! ” 

44 No. On the morning of the day before 
that on which execution was fixed to take place 
the warders outside his cell were alarmed by 
his shrieks and cries. They found him lying 
face downwards on the floor. The doctor, 
hastily summoned, arrived too late. The 
man was dead.” 

44 Dead ? But—but, Lemarchand-” 

44 Yes, Ferrars, he was dead. Are you ”— 
Lemarchand spoke slowly — 44 are you satisfied 
with the story now 1 ” 

44 Satisfied ? ” Ferrars took a step forward, 
then took a step back. 44 Satisfied with it ? 
No ! It’s—it’s an astounding ending, but it 
leaves things indeterminate; it explains 
nothing—it only half suggests. Editors—and, 
after all, they’re the best judges of the public’s 
necessities—don’t like to have the end 
unfinished ; a story must explain itself— 
must be properly rounded off.” 

44 It does explain itself.” 

44 But it doesn’t.” 

44 Yes it does, Ferrars. The key to it all 
lies here.” 

Lemarchand walked over to the bureau 
and took out the small sheet of paper which 
he had detached from the others when he had 
first taken the dossier from its drawer. And 
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he came back to the 
fireplace and stood by 
Ferrars’s side, 

u Here is the real 
explanation/ 1 he said, 
quietly. “Number 
Twenty-seven’s con fes- 
sion — a copy of it, 
rather—(which he had 
been wTiting at the 
very moment of his 
seizure) — which they 
found crushed and 
bundled in his hand.” 

4 A confession ? 1 
“ Yes. Read it—read 
it; then admit that you 
did not guess the end.” 
And Lemarchand tossed 
the paper across. 

Ferrars caught it, had 
it open, read it aloud. 

“ 1 It is nearly two 
and a half years since 
discovered that by 
ervous will-pressure on 
the two carotid arteries 
at either side of 
the neck I could 
produce at will 
attacks of pain 
in the region of 
the heart. The 
severity of those 
attacks depends 
upon the amount 
of pressure and 
upon the length 
of time that such 
pressure is kept 
up. I made use of this 
knowledge (accidentally 
discovered) to hide from 
justice—and, but for an 
accident, I should still 
be free, 

‘ To-day it is my 
intention to make an 
effort, by continuous 
pressure, to compass my 
death. If I succeed, 
this paper will interest 
the world of medicine 
and of science. 

“ ‘ I shall succeed. I 
go to join my wife. 

I loved her. 

" 1 Farewell ! 1 ” 

Diqilizec 


3»7 



** they found him lying fack down wards on 
tub rijppj&fial from 
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TO THOSE WHO IMAGINED THE USE OF ELECTRICITY IN THE CULTIVATION OF PLANTS TO RE A 
IDEA, THE AMOVE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ILLUSTRATION WILL COME AS A GREAT SURPRISE. 
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The Antiquity of Modern Inventions. 
By HENRY E. DUDENEY. 


(Recent discovery has shown that the palace of the Caesars was furnished with lifts. The following 
article provides even more extraordinary instances—such as the taximeter* the penny-in-the-slot machine, 
loopiiig-the-loop, and even the growing of plants by electricity — of the truth of the saying that there 

is nothing new under the sun,] 


HE saying that u there is no 
new thing under the sun ” 
may be very hackneyed, but 
it is very true* We take a 
natural pride in our wonderful 
modern inventions, but are 
apt to overlook the fact that 
they are, after all, largely the developments 
and improvements of ideas as old as the hills* 
This has recently received one more proof, if 
that were necessary, in the announcement 
that Professor Boni, while carrying out 
excavations in Rome, on the site formerly 
occupied by the palace of the Caesars on the 
Palatine Hill, has proved that at least three 
large lifts were used in the palace, enabling 
the Roman Emperors to ascend from the 
Forum to the top of the Palatine. One shaft, 
which has not yet been completely cleared 
from the dibris and rubbish which encum¬ 
bered it, is no less than a hundred and twenty 
feet deep. Imagination is the true begetter 
of all these things. The man who first 
thought of a flying-machine in ages long past 
was doubtless scoffed at as a superstitious 
dreamer, yet here we have to-day men flying 



around us in all directions. It will probably 
always be the same. Even so late as 1884 a 
careful thinker like Richard Proctor had so 
little faith in the possibility of dirigible 
balloons that he could write : “ The buoyancy 
of balloons is secured, and can be secured, 
only by one method, and that method is such 
as to preclude all possibility—so, at least, it 
seems to me—that the balloon can be navi¬ 
gated.” The fact is that the impossibility of 
yesterday frequently becomes a probability 
to-day and a commonplace achievement to¬ 
morrow. 

The application of electricity to the culti¬ 
vation of plants may strike the reader as 
being the very ** last cry ” in gardening and 
floriculture, but a glance at the interesting 
print that w f e reproduce from a book pub¬ 
lished towards the end of the eighteenth 
century will show that even here we have 
been anticipated* We have not succeeded 
in tracing the source of this old print that 
has come into our possession, but we have 
discovered the following interesting fact. A 
letter signed iS Stephen DemainbraVj” and 
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printed in the old Gentleman's Magazine t 
in which the writer says : “ As the following 
discovery may be of future benefit to society, 
if the hint he rightly taken* I make no doubt 
of your inserting the sketch 1 of an application 
of electricity towards the improvement of 
vegetation, which I have reason to believe 
the first put in execution, since nothing hath 
ever been published of the kind. On the 
20th December last I had a myrtle from Mr. 
Boutcheris greenhouse, which since that time 
I have electrified seventeen times, and allowed 
the shrub half a pint of water each fourth day, 
w r hich you will please to observe w x as kept in 
the room most 
frequented of 
my house, and 
consequ en t ly 
most exposed to 
the injuries of 
the air, by the 
doors and win- 
dows being 
oftenest opened. 

This myrtle has 
since, by electri¬ 
zation, produced 
several shoots, 
the longest 
measuring full 
three inches; 
whereas num¬ 
bers of the same 
kind and vigour, 
left in the said 
greenhouse, have 
not shown the 
least degree of 
increase since 
that time.” 

Hero of Alex¬ 
andria (about 

125 R.c.)wasan ingenious inventor of mecha¬ 
nical toys. In his works, Pneumatics ” and 
u Automata,” he describes some hundred small 
machines that he probably never carried 
beyond the “ model ” stage. These included 
a steam-engine which is said to be of the 
form now known as Avery's patent, and a 
double forcing pump to be used as a fire- 
engine. Hero w'as also the original inventor 
of the automatic, delivery, or penny-in-the- 
slot, machine. He describes ** a sacrificial 
vessel w'hich flow's only wdien money is 
introduced.” When the coin is dropped 
through the slit it falls on one end of 
a balanced horizontal lever, which, being 
depressed, opens a valve suspended from a 
chain at the other end, and the water begins 



Ancient, 


THF. MECHANISM OF TFII5 MACHINE, USED RV T UK EGYPTIAN 
PRIESTS FOR. SUPPLYING SACRED WATER AT THE DOORS OF 
THE TEMPLES, MORE THAN TWO THOUSAND YEARS AGO, IS 
PRACTICALLY IDENTICAL WITH THAT OF THE PRESENT-DAY 
PENNY-IN-THE SLOT MACHINES. 


to flow. When the lever has been depressed 
to a certain angle the coin falls off, and the 
valve being weighted returns to its seat and 
cuts off the supply. We give an illustration 
of Hero's holy-water distributer, as used by 
the Egyptian priests for supplying sacred 
water at the doors of the temples more than 
tw r o thousand years ago. The mechanism is 
practically identical with the present system, 
and the ancient invention is, if anything, 
more ingeniously simple than the modern. 

In the account of Richard Carllle, the 
free-thinker (1790-1843) in the 14 Dictionary 
of National Biography,” the wTiter says: 
£l His shopmen were arrested so 
frequently that he sold his books by 
clockwork, so that the buyer was un¬ 
able to identify the seller. On a dial 
was written the name of every pub¬ 
lication for sale ; the purchaser en¬ 
tered and turned the handle of the 
dial to the publication he wanted ; 

on depositing the 
money the book 
dropped down 
before him,” 
Also we show 
a taximeter in 
use about a hun¬ 
dred years ago, 
“One of these/' 
it was announced 
at the time of its 
invention, will 
cost hut twenty- 
five shillings, 
without a case 
varnishing, 
silvering; but if 
varnished and 
silvered in all 
respects as a 
clock-dial, one guinea and a half. The others 
are from two to four guineas, and eight 
guineas if with hells to strike the miles and 
quarters on pulling a string; one of w'hich 
may be seen at Mr. Neale’s, watchmaker, 
in Leadenhal! Street,” 

The modern telegraph could not possibly 
have been brought to its present state of per¬ 
fection until w f e had made great additions to 
our knowledge of electricity. Yet imagina¬ 
tion foreshadowed it. In a little hook that 
lies before us, “ Mathematical! Recreations/’ 
by Henry Van Etten (London : 1633), w r e 
read : “ Some says that by helpe of the 

Magnes persons which are absent may know f 
each others nrinde. as iif one being here at 

f in Germany : 
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if each of them had a needle touched with 
one Magnes, then the vertue is such that in 
the same time that the needle which is at 
Frage shall moove, this that is at London 
shall also ; provided that the parties have like 

secret notes or 
alphabets, and the 
observation be at 
a set houre of the 
day or night; and 



ALTHOUGH THE TAXICAB IS A COMPARATIVE NOVELTY, THE 
TAXIMETER WAS IN USE ABOUT A HUNDRED 1 YEARS AGO, 


when the one party will declare unto the 
other, then let that party moove the needle 
to these letters which will declare the matter 
to the other, and the mooving of the other 
parties needle shall open his intention. The 
invention is subtile, but I doubt whether in 
the world there can be found so great a stone, 
or such a Magnes which carries with it such 
vertue; neither is it expedient, for treasons 
would be then too frequent and open.” Here 
we have foreshadowed not merely telegraphy 
but wireless telegraphy ! 

John Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, who died 
in 1672, wrote some extraordinarily prophetic 
pseudo-scientific works, such as “ The Dis¬ 
covery of a New’ World,” “ A Discourse 
Concerning a New Planet,” “ Mercury ; or 
the Secret and Swift Messenger,” and “ Mathe¬ 
matical Magic; or the Wonders That May 
be Performed by Mathematical Geometry.” 
In his “ Mercury ” Wilkins says the idea just 
quoted from Van Etten is due to the old 
author, Famianus S trad a, and adds : " This 
Invention is altogether imaginary, having no 
Foundation in any real experiment,” But he 
gives a code in anticipation of the Morse code 
now in general use, which is really the biliteral 
cipher invented by Bacon. It is practically 
the same as the dot and dash system of Morse, 
only every letter is represented by five 
symbols in different order. Thus five dots 
for A, four dots and one dash for B, three dots, 
a dash , and a dot for C, and so on. He show s 
that this code can be used w ith “ tw r o Bells 
of different Notes, or some such audible and 


loud Sounds, wh»ch we may command at 
Pleasure, as Muskets, Cannons, Horns, 
Drums, etc.” 

The reader maf suppose that at least the 
switchback and: the looping-the-loop are 
modern inventions. But they are not so. 
We reproduce * print of a switchback that 
was constructed in 1813, and a facsimile of a 
public advertisement of a loop at Dubourg’s 
Waxwork Exhibition in the Haymarket a 
little later. The first loop seems to 
have been set up in 1833 in the Paris 
Hippodrome by the inventor, a French 
engineer named Claviires. It disap¬ 
peared for a period, until 1865, when 
it turned up again in Paris as a 
modern invention. 

At any rate, the reader may he apt 
to think, the submarine is a quite 
modern notion; but this is not so. 
Mersenne, in his work on “ Hydraulics, 
Pneumatics, and the Art of Naviga¬ 
tion,” published in Paris in 1644, deals 
with the subject, and Wilkins devoted 
a whole chapter to discussing its uses and its 
difficulties in detail. 

Emmanuel Swedenborg, the founder of the 
Swedenborgian sect, wrote, between 1710 
and 1714, an essay on “ The plan of a certain 
ship which, with its man, is able to go under 
the sea whither it pleases, and inflict much 
damage on the enemies' fleet.” But we may 


EXTRAORDINARY NOVELTY! 
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THIS VIEW OF A SWITCHBACK RAILWAY JN RUSSIA OVER A HUN DUD YEARS AGO PROVES THE IDEA 

TO BE ANYTHING BUT A MODERN ONE* 


go back another century, for a submarine 
boat was actually exhibited on the Thames 
in 1625 with King James L on board* Fulton 
also elaborated complete plans of a submarine 
at the beginning of the last century* 

As for dirigible balloons, M. G* Tissandier, 
in 1883, appears to have been the first to 
apply an electric motor to balloons, although, 
as we have already remarked* Proctor thought 
in the following year that the navigation of 
these things was quite impossible. But there 
exist illustrations of two earlier conceptions 
of dirigible balloons. The first is the one 
proposed by Green in 1840 for a voyage across 
the Atlantic ; the second, which ascended 
from Vauxball Gardens in 1843, l $ remarkable 
for its resemblance to the modern dirigible air^ 
ship, having a rudder and propeller complete* 
But let us pass to the heavier-than-air 
flying-machine, as being perhaps one of the 
most “ modern ” of all inventions. In the 
very earliest times men have conceived the 
idea of flying with wings like birds. There 
is no reason whatever to doubt the fact that 
Archytas of Tarentum (about three hundred 
and ninety-four years before the Christian 
era) constructed an automaton pigeon that 
would fly* Cardan, the mathematician (1501- 
1576), says : “ There is no reason w hy such a 
machine should not he put in motion, especially 
by a favourable breeze* The lightness of the 


body would contribute to this result, as would 
the largeness of the wings and the strength 
of the wheels; and probably the dove could 
take its flight in a certain fashion, but with 
a wavering motion, like the flickering of a 
lamp. Thus it would sometimes mount 
upwards spontaneously, flutter its wings, then 
leave off suddenly and fall, its motive power 
being unequal to its weight,” Regiomontanus 
also made an eagle that would fly* 

But a flying-machine invented by a Vienna 
watchmaker named Began, in iSoq, has so 
many points in common with the aeroplane 
of to-day that we will give a description of 
it. A frame was made, principally consisting 
of rods of some strong but light materials, on 
which the man stood erect* A flat-shaped 
wing, nine feet long, eight feet broad at the 
swell, and terminating at a point, proceeded 
from that part of the frame close to each 
shoulder, and a fan-shaped tail, apparently 
connected with both wings, proceeded from 
behind as far as their sw'elL Each wing w r as 
concave, like a parachute, and, by a series 
of cords from the different ribs composing it, 
could be suddenly contracted so as to give 
percussion against the air, and consequently 
by its resistance produce elevation* 

It is not sufficiently explained how the 
working was ef^ijte^it seems that this 
was revolving 
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a crank connected at each extremity with 
the series of cords which displayed or con¬ 
tracted the wings. Began is said not only 
to have mounted high in the air with his 
machine, hut to have exhibited a flight 
resembling that of a bird, “ not consisting 
merely in ascent or descent, but in real 
aerial navigation.’* 

Swedenborg, to whose submarine 
destroyer I have already referred, wrote a 
description of a flying-machine, with a pen 
drawing of the same, about the year 1716, 

It consisted of a light frame covered 
with strong canvas, and was provided 
with two long oars or wings moving 
on a horizontal axis, and so arranged 
that the up stroke met with little resistance, 
while the down-stroke provided the lifting 
power. He w*as confident that the problem 
of motive power would he solved, u There 
are sufficient proofs and examples from 
Nature,” he said, that such flights can take 
place without danger, although when the first 
trials are made you may have to pay for the 
experience and not mind an arm or a leg.” 
We give a facsimile of Swedenborg’s own 
drawing. 

Roller-skating came up as a new invention 
about forty years ago. It was, however, 
merely a revival. Most people will learn with 
great surprise from the accompanying old 
print, which was issued about the year 1829, 
that it was in vogue at least fifty years 
before the date at w hich it was looked upon 
as something quite new. 


It is noteworthy, too, that even in our 
games we only improve the pastimes of the 
ancients* We invent very little. Games with 
a ball, such as cricket, football, golf, ninepins, 
and ping-pong, were played, with slightly 
different rules, by our ancestors in the dim 
past, while chess, draughts, cards, back¬ 
gammon, and dominoes are, in their elements, 
of tremendous antiquity. Truly there is 
nothing new under the sun. 

Finally, readers of Mr. Richard Marsh's 
“ Judith Lee: the Experiences of a Lip- 
Reader,” recently contributed to this maga¬ 
zine, will be interested to know that Bishop 
Wilkins, in a book published in 1641, states, 
“ It is related of an ancient doctor, Gabriel 
Neale, that he could understand any word by 
the mere motion of the lips, without any 
utterance,” 



Swedenborg’s drawing ok a flying-machine* 
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EVEN ROLLER-SKATING WAS INDULGED IN RY OUR FORK LATHERS, AS Will BE SEEN BY THE 

above print pubi.ishHMIV^ITVvF MICHIGAN 


























The Folly of Feodora. 

By MRS. BAILLIE REYNOLDS. 

Illustrated by F. ^Viles. 


T’S altogether ripping, hav¬ 
ing you home, old Fee ! ” 

“ It’s altogether ripping 
to be at home again, young 
Ber, even with your boots 
in my lap 1 ” laughed Feo¬ 
dora, gladly. 

She sat by the great schoolroom fire 
toasting crumpets, with a big apron over 
her dress and a girlish flush upon her still 
smooth cheeks. 

She was going to be thirty-four next birth¬ 
day, so she was old enough to savour a certain 
topsy-turvy relish about crumpets and school¬ 
room tea. She was the eldest of the Leslies, 
and Bernard, the youngest, was but fifteen. 

“ It’s like old times,” suddenly observed 
Dr. Prideaux, who, having come round to 
remind the vicar of a board meeting, had been 
inveigled in to tea, with the presence of 
Feodora as a bait. “ Like old times,” was 
what he said; in his heart he was thinking 
how detestably unlike it all was—with that 
familiar, terrible unlikeness which we see on 
the faces of the dead. 

“ Ah, such far-away old times ! ” sighed 
Fee, half smiling, but half melancholy too. 

It was thirteen years since she had steeled 
her heart, set her face like a flint, and gone 
out into the world to qualify as a nurse. The 
Vicarage was overfull of nestlings. Some of 
them must needs take wing. She had gone 
nursing, Elsie had married, Mildred was a 
High School mistress, Hugh in orders, James 
and Walter in the Colonies. There remained 
at home now only two lively girls, Honor and 
Constance. Just at present, Bernard also, 
since it was Easter and holiday-time. 

Fourteen or fifteen years ago Feodora 
Leslie had been a really pretty girl, had there 
been anyone to remark the fact. She had, 
however, as it were, had no time to be pretty. 
That she was so, hardly occurred to her over¬ 
worked mother, whose health had given way 
under pressure of the never-ending duties of 
maternity, and who would have been unable 
to carry on the fight at all without “ old Fee.” 
To her brothers and sisters she was just the 
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eldest—a person who was always patient and 
kind, who never wanted to go to parties or 
have outings; she was always “ too busy.” 
She was as much outside the social scheme ofr 
things as if she had been the nursery governess. 

Gervase Prideaux, in those days, was the 
only person to whom the idea of her beauty 
presented itself. He was quite young then, 
not firmly established in his practice; and 
Feodora, besides being so much occupied, was 
extremely shy and difficult of approach. She 
had taken her resolution, left home, gone off 
to do her training, and he had presently 
found himself married to the daughter of 
Major Jones, who lived almost at his gates, 
and whose wife was not a lady to allow her 
daughter to miss chances. 

Feodora, after completing her three years* 
training, went to be a ward sister in a hospital 
in Cape Town. Now, after ten years’ hard 
and successful work there, she was home for a 
real long holiday. 

Gervase Prideaux had been a widower these 
three or four years. His wife was killed in a 
motor accident in the earlier days of motors. 
Feodora considered him sadly altered; or 
perhaps it was her own point of view which 
had changed since the days in which she had 
thought him so handsome. 

He on his side found her more changed in 
manner than in person. She was no longer a 
somewhat awkward girl, who blushed for 
nothing, and looked glum when she was feeling 
deeply. She was a sunny, gracious, self- 
possessed creature, accustomed to give orders, 
ready to converse, full of knowledge of the 
world, and of a merry humour which, in the 
old days, she had not shown him at all. 

He sat moodily by the great fire, eating 
crumpets and marmalade with an underlying 
dread of gout, and thinking to himself what a 
mistake it is to believe in the permanence of 
first love. 

Here was he, a disappointed, disillusioned 
man, who had tried marriage, found it a 
failure, and been horrified at his own sensa- 
tions when his wife had been taken from him 
—a horror wnicn kill, at tOxi^s, held him b' r 
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the throat. He sat beside the woman who 
as a girl had haunted his pillow and coloured 
his day dreams; and it was all prosaic, drab, 
dull. The trailing clouds of glory had dis¬ 
persed. The light of common day glared on 
the bald patch in his brown locks. She was 
a self-sufficing, energetic woman, with her 
own career, her own interests. He, a slightly 
embittered, essentially middle-aged person, 
to whom life had ceased to present a lure. 

His profession now was the only object 
which had power to kindle him. He was 
deep in research work, upon the function of 
animals and insects in spreading infection. 
As they sat chatting, Fee frivolling—with a 
levity which half surprised him—among the 
youngsters, he was reflecting that she could, 
if she would, do him a great favour. He knew 
that Dr. Clintock, the great authority upon 
the tsetse fly and its evil works, was one of 
the consulting physicians in the hospital 
wherein she was known as Sister Mary 
Crossdale. This important personage was 
now in London. Dare he, Gervase Prideaux, 
ask Feodora for an introduction ? He was 
inclined to think he dare not. She was 
too changed, too utterly a stranger. 

She stood in the full rays of the afternoon 
sun, bringing him his second cup of tea. 

“ March is indeed going out like a lamb,” 
said she. “ The air is as soft as June.” 

“ We shall pay for it later,” he replied. 
“ Let me see, this is March 30th. Here is an 
article from to-day’s paper about a warm 
April meaning a cold summer.” 

He took a cutting from his pocket-book 
and showed it to her, noting with a fresh 
pang that she had to adjust her pince-nez in 
order to read the print. That did indeed 
mark the flight of time. He sighed quite 
deeply. 

Bernard, only just home from school and 
in riotous spirits, was threatening to make 
April-fools of all his sisters on the first of the 
month, and receiving from the two younger 
ones a direct challenge of his ability to do 
so. No sensible conversation was possible. 
How could you talk about science amid such 
babble ? 

Gervase recalled a wild March morning, 
fifteen years ago, when there had been troops 
of volunteers manoeuvring on the downs, 
and “ old Fee ” had for once obtained per¬ 
mission to ride the staid Vicarage cob. He had 
met her, with the sting of the spring air in her 
cheeks, the tossing of the wind blowing out 
her golden hair like a banner ; and they had 
ridden together, for a long way, all the 
morning ! And it had seemed but a moment. 


Now he was considering the question of 
malarial infection, and she put on glasses to 
read the paper ! 

He took his departure a little abruptly, 
without having brought the talk within 
measurable distance of a request for the 
introduction which he so coveted. 

“ Dear me,” said “ old Fee,” pensively, 
when he had gone, “ how Dr. Prideaux has 
changed ! ” 

“ Not a bit. He was always the same dry 
old stick,” cheerfully returned Bernard, 
sitting down to finish the last crumpet. 

“ You see, Lottie—his wife—was so dis¬ 
agreeable,” remarked Constance, curled up 
on the fender stool. “ Always so peevish and 
fretful, wanting to know where he went and 
what he did, and asking for things he couldn’t 
give her. Not keeping a motor was her great 
grievance. It really seemed a judgment that 
she should have been killed in a motor smash.” 

“ He did such an awfully silly thing,” 
observed Honor. “ Told her at the start 
that she wasn’t his first love. She never let 
that drop. Always wanting to know who his 
first love was.” 

“ Honor ! Who could have told you such 
a thing as that ? ” cried Feodora, indignantly. 

“ Told me ? Why, she did. She never 
talked about anything else,” returned her 
sister, coolly. 

“ Hark at old Fee ! ” teased Bernard, 
jumping up and throwing his arms about his 
sister’s soft, plump waist. “ Go it, old girl! 
Let ’em have it! They want taking down a 

peg” 

He whirled her round until she begged for 
mercy, then let her go suddenly. His elbow 
caught the thin gold chain which held her 
eye-glasses. Unnoticed, they fell to the 
ground, and Bernard, stepping back, planted 
a heavy masculine sole full upon them as 
they lay. The grinding, crackling sound of 
shivering glass brought the game to an 
abrupt conclusion. 

“ Oh, Ber ! Oh, you young limb, as old 
Susan used to say ! Little do you know 
what you have done. My only other pair I 
left in London to be mended. I am blind 
now until I can get new ones ! ” 

Bernard stared, aghast. “ Oh, rot, old 
girl! I’ll cycle over into Ditchford-” 

“ No use, boy ! I left the oculist’s formula 
in town with the glasses. Besides, it is 
Easter Eve and nearly six o’clock; all the 
shops in Ditchford are closed till Tuesday.” 

“ Oh, Fee, I am a clown ! I could jolly well 
kick myself i 11 

Tlftpl Item, old manJljt; is^’t half as bad as 
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"Hl£ VVHlRLEU HI'.R ROUND UN1IL SHE flEGGED FOR MERCY* 

it sounds. It only means that I can*t read 
or sew for a day or two. Anything else I can 
do almost as well as ever; and, luckily* one 
knows all the Easter hymns and things by A 
heart, ,J worse 


It so chanced 
that when Dr, 
Prideau x 
reached home 
that night he 
found awaiting 
him sundry 
copies* re¬ 
cently printed, of a pamphlet writ¬ 
ten by himself and read before a 
medical society. He was particu¬ 
larly anxious that Dr* Clintock 
should see this pamphlet* which 
embodied the most recent results 
of his research* He therefore made up his 
mind, at all hazards* to beg Miss Leslie to 
help him to an introduction it she could. 
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The doctor was sent for, and did not reach 
home until past midnight, too tired to think 
of anything at all. On Monday morning, 
however—being the first of April and Bank 
Holiday — he found himself at leisure, his 
patient having passed beyond reach of his 
ministrations, and accordingly he wrote a 
note and sent it round to the Vicarage. 

It was an exquisite morning. Fee had 
been down the garden to see if there were 
violets under the old red wall, as in past 
days. She had gathered a bunch, and their 
perfume awoke in her various little, foolish, 
tender memories of her girlish life. 

She was not, as a rule, a sentimentalist, 
but something about this home-coming of 
hers had touched her curiously. She was 
still a young woman, in full health and vigour. 
She could not help feeling that she still had 
a future. Here at home, however, she stood, 
separated from her youth by a great gap of 
years, treated by the younger ones as a person 
of a bygone generation. Everything at the 
Vicarage seemed to be unchanged—every¬ 
thing except herself and Gervase Prideaux. 
She had this morning just a glimpse of the 
real meaning of words which hitherto she 
would have classified as hysterical and over¬ 
strained :— 

“ Oh, death in life, the days that are no 
more ! ” 

She saw Bernard, gracefully attired in an 
ancient Norfolk jacket, grey flannel trousers, 
and tennis shoes, coming down the garden- 
path with an envelope in his hand. 

“Letter for you, old Fee!” he cried, 
cheerily. 

Feodora took the letter. She could see 
it bore no stamp. 

“ It’s only a note,” she observed. 

“ Who from ? ” was the terse, if ungram¬ 
matical, demand. 

“ I can’t say, Ber. Somebody who writes 
very small. Have you forgotten that you 
blinded me on Saturday ? I’ve been groping 
for violets and only just managing to find 
them. Open it and read it to me, there’s 
a dear boy.” 

“ It’s from Dr. Prideaux.” 

“ Then it’s probably an invitation to tea,” 
said Fee, unconcernedly. 

Even at this point—so he subsequently 
declared—temptation had not assailed Ber¬ 
nard. He was in a beatific mood, for he 
had just April-fooled Honor quite gloriously. 
He persuaded cook—who adored him—to 
allow him to open the eggs she required for - 
her custards by drilling a small hole in one 
side of them. He then re-filled the shells with 


sand, adhesive paper off stamps sealed the 
holes, and they were all artistically dis¬ 
tributed, holes downwards, among the hens’ 
laying-places. 

Honor, collecting her treasures, picked up 
each gingerly, deposited it in her lifted 
apron, and carried these x £pples of Sodom 
triumphantly to the store-room. Bernard 
and cook had hardly done laughing yet. 

It had not, however, entered the bad boy’s 
head to April-fool his eldest sister—chiefly, 
perhaps, because “ old Fee ” was such easy 
game. He began to read the doctor’s note 
aloud in all good faith; it was the tenor of 
the first sentences which sent the devil to his 
active brain. 

Dear Miss Leslie, —Our meeting on Saturday 
was a mixed pleasure and pain. It is so long since 
we saw each other that it was almost like meetng a 
stranger. My reason for troubling you with this note 
is that I felt too shy then to beg the favour which I 
desire from you. If it is one which you do not see 
your way to grant, I beg you to say so at once. 

Bernard turned over the page, and as he 
did so Feodora made a quick movement as 
if to stop him. It was but momentary, and 
she checked it instantly. She could not be 
so mad as to suppose that Gervase Prideaux 
had private matters to discuss with her. 

But the mischief was done. The wording 
of the letter had set alight the mischief in 
Ber’s heart; his sister’s involuntary action 
goaded him even more. He read on, in a 
grave voice, without a pause of any kind :— 

Could you think of me as more than an old friend ? 
For it is thus that I think of you. If so, send me 
but a line, a word, and tell me I may hope to win. 

With a swift dart, Feodora snatched the 
paper from his hands. 

Bernard, fully expecting a cuff on his head, 
stood gazing at her face in a kind of fear. 
It was not Feodora as he knew her who 
stood there, but one wearing the look of a 
woman who, having believed in the death 
of her child, hears for the first time that he 
lives. A thrill seemed to have run through 
her whole being ; she was aflame, transfigured 
with a joy she could not name. 

No idea that there had been anything 
between the doctor and “ old Fee ” had ever 
entered the boy’s head. He had expected 
a snort of incredulity, a box on the ear, 
and perhaps to be tumbled over into the 
laurels as a punishment for inventing such 
“ tosh.” 

When he saw that his sister actually 
believed the staid, sombre Prideaux to have 
- penned these lines he was stricken with 
remorse and horror. What had he done ? 

“ GA 4 +j:qB—a#ay,i (Mar bby,” Fee was 
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saying, as though unconscious of her own 
words. 

At this crucial moment Bernard heard his 
father’s voice from the house, loudly calling 
to him. That summons meant stormy waters 
ahead. To make the vicar an April-fool was 
a venture fraught with peril, but Bernard 
had never been one to shrink from the con¬ 
sequences of his pranks. He was ready to 
go to his father, own up, and take punishment 
like a man ; but he quailed as he perceived 
dimly, but unmistakably, what he had done 
to poor old Fee, 

There flew to his mind the idea that, if 
he could escape now, if he could run to his 
father and leave Fee alone, she must realize, 
the moment she reflected, that he had been 
hoaxing her. If not, he might coax Honor 
or Con to tell her * At any rate, while she 
stood there, with that look on her face, it 
was simply beyond the boy’s power 
to cry out “ April-fool ! ” 

He turned, and ran for his life, 
leaving her there w r ith her letter. 

In the shock of the moment Feodora 
_ was quite unable to think. She could 
only feel. No such reflection as, 

“ Would he be likely to address me 
in this way thus abruptly ? ” crossed 
her mind* He had so addressed her. 

There was the fact. She dealt with the 
situation as it was. 

Though he had never 
said, “ I love you,” in 
the old times, she had 
believed him to be her 
lover. She could recall 
now, at this moment, 
the numbing pain she 
had endured, the blank 
dreadfulness of that day, 
in the second year of 
her training, when she 
received from home the 
news of his engagement 
to Lottie Jones, When 
her sisters, yesterday, 
told her of his having 
owned to his wife that 
she was not his first 
love, Feodora had felt 
sure she knew who that 
first love had been. 

Therefore his letter 
could cause surprise only 
to the present - day, 
common - sense, active- 

UUUUCU fflAiy 11 IN THK SHOCK or THE ,MO r MlHVT.,KKOlKUtA WAS, QUITE UNABLE 
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primitive Feodora Leslie it needed little 
explanation. 

Slowly, without consciously directing her 
own movements, she went down the garden, 
opened a gate in the outer wall, and found 
herself upon the moor. 

Not far from the Vicarage grounds there 
was a ridge, surmounted by a Danish barrow. 
It was there, sitting on that barrow, with her 
brothers and sisters playing around, that she 
had told Gervase of her decision to go and be 
a nurse, and had asked his advice as to the 
best hospital in which to train. 

He had not seized his moment. He had 
not said, “ Let us dare poverty and join our 
lives.” Nothing had happened; she had 
gone away and shouldered life’s burden, 
bravely solitary. 

As she reached the mound, with its out¬ 
growing hawthorn bush just budding into 
leaf, she was thinking, with Aurora Leigh, 
that ’twas morning then, and now ’twas 
night. 

It did not surprise her at all to see Gervase 
Prideaux approaching. To have known the 
reason of his approach—the quest that 
brought him thither—would have surprised 
her far more could it have been revealed to 
her. 

It is probable that when, years ago, he 
first took to haunting that spot there may 
have been a sentimental cause which drew 
him there. It resulted, however, in a 
scientific discovery. There was a dew-pond 
beyond the barrow, on the same ridge, which • 
formed a breeding-place for a kind of gnat 
very closely allied to the malarial mosquito. 
Specimens for experiment could usually be' 
collected there. It was early this season to 
hunt for eggs, but the phenomenal mildness 
of the weather had tempted him to the 
search. 

He walked along, his mind concentrated 
upon the desire to know what Clintock would 
think of his pamphlet: and there in the sun¬ 
shine stood Feodora, as if awaiting him, 
looking at him in a fashion that made him 
wonder whether he was awake or dreaming. 

She had walked out just as she was, without 
a hat, in a blue dress whose simple folds 
admirably expressed her almost statuesque 
figure. Her rippling hair was as golden as 
ever ; it gleamed in the warm light. As for 
her expression, one could but admit that it 
was an invitation. Eyes, lips, attitude, all 
said, as though she had spoken, “ Come ! ” 

What could it mean ? The doctor looked 
at her almost horrified. His approach re¬ 
sembled nothing so little as an eager lover’s. 


But if her aspect was bewildering, her first 
words completed his mystification. 

“ Oh,” she cried, in a voice with a new 
thrill sounding in it—“ oh, Gervase, you have 
come too soon—I am not ready yet! ” 

Too stupefied to be able to ask himself the 
meaning of these extraordinary words, he 
could only echo them. 

“ Not ready ? ” he repeated, mechani¬ 
cally. 

She held her hand to him with such an 
absolute certainty of his taking it that he 
found it in his grasp, as it were, automatically. 
He could feel its trembling softness, as if a 
current of warm joy flowed from her to him. 
Something awoke in him, quite suddenly—a 
rage of bitterness, an access of vain regret. 
For the first time he envisaged what he had 
lost, all this long, empty while. Words beat 
upon his brain insistently—“ The years that 
the locust hath eaten ! ” 

“ Feodora,” he stammered, “ surely you 
can’t mean-” 

“ I had your letter,” she answered, very 
low, drawing away her hand, and a part of 
that new mysterious joy along with it. “I 
—I can’t, you know—you can understand ! 
Such a request can't be answered all in a 
moment! ” 

When she touched upon the letter, which 
was a common-sense, tangible thing, in the 
regions of a life he understood, and to which 
he was accustomed, he began to get a grip on 
things once more, and her words stung him 
to anger. 

“I’m sorry it seemed such a great thing to 
ask,” he remarked, with irony. “ I’m afraid 
I have presumed unduly upon our old friend¬ 
ship and been too bold.” 

“ Oh, it’s not that—it’s not that,” she 
faltered, perilously near a breakdown. “ It 
is just that I—never dreamed of your asking 
me anything at all. I came to the conclusion 
—years ago now—that it had all been my 
fancy, that you had never wished-” 

Her own emotion vexed her. She must 
not allow it to become ungovernable, more 
especially in face of his unmoved gravity. 
Slipping out a little handkerchief, she freed 
her big blue eyes from their momentary 
dimness. 

“ Sit down a moment; give me time,” 
she continued, smiling bravely at the bewil¬ 
dered man. “ I’m sorry to behave like a baby, 
but you can’t think how unexpected it was. 
Just to show you how completely I was taken 
by surprise, I will own to you what I did. 
When your note came I actually asked Ber¬ 
nard to teaa 1 it to tt*e. Ah, forgive me 
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Now you have 
the plain truth, 
1 have actually 
not read the 
whole letter. I 
can't read it for 
myself, because 
Bernard broke 
my glasses on 
Saturday, and 
your writing is 
too small for me 
to be able to make 
it out without 
them. So vou 
see it is true 
to say I am not 
ready to answer 
you.” 


“‘i’m ashamed to have written such stuff as this,* 

HE SAID, HOARSELY.” 


I just expected it to be some trifling thing— 
how could I guess ? But as soon as he got 
to—to that part, of course, I snatched it 
away; I could not let him finish* There ! 


She was half laugh- 
, half tearful, 
wholly adorable and 
young — a girl once 
more, but with charms 
which the unfledged 
Feodora had never 
boasted. Meanwhile, 
as he listened to her 
faltering words, the 
man at her side was 
recapturing his power 
to think. From the 
confusion of mind and 
senses into which her 
incomprehensible be¬ 
haviour had thrown him there was beginning 
to emerge the idia that she was the victim 

Of Witf&H IGA N 

She was under some fatal misapprehension* 
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What could he do—how lay his finger on the 
cause of the mistake ? 

“ Feodora,” he said, softly, “ have you got 
it here with you—this stupid note you could 
not read ? ” 

“ Ye-es,” owned Feodora, shamefacedly. 

“ May I,” he asked, persuasively—“ will 
you let me read the rest of it to you myself ? ” 

With lowered eyes, she raised her hands 
and slowly drew it from the folds of her 
bodice, handing it to Gervase. He opened 
it, leaning forward with his arms upon his 
knees, and read the first page—read it, as it 
were, from her point of view, and saw how 
easily it might have sounded like the prelude 
to—something very different. 

Bernard had volunteered to read it. In 
a moment his mind leaped to the truth. He 
had heard Bernard, on Saturday, speaking of 
the approach of the first of April. Elderly 
sisters are fair gaihe. 

In his passion of sympathy for Feodora he 
could have wept. 

“ I’m ashamed to have written such stuff 
as this,” he said, hoarsely. “ It’s a good 
thing you haven’t read it. I can put things 
a little nearer the truth than that.” He tore 
it across and across, laid the bits on the rough 
grey stone beside him, lit a match, and watched 
it bum. “ I can’t think how I had the cheek,” 
he muttered. “ If I were to say to you what 
I had the hardihood to write, I should expect 
you to get up and laugh in my face. How 
well it sounds, doesn’t it ? I loved you, 
but never had the pluck to tell you so. I let 
myself be married to a woman I never cared 
about. I never ceased to hanker for you, 
but I believed I had forgotten all about you, 
Feo, until—until I saw you again.” 

It was almost the truth—as near, perhaps, 
as one ever comes in human intercourse. 
As a matter of fact, he had walked home on 
Saturday convinced that his love was dead. 
He might have gone on so, seeing and hold¬ 
ing communication only with the outward 
Feodora, had not Bernard’s unjustifiable con¬ 
duct touched the spring, so that the doors of 
the years rolled back, and his own girl came 
through them—came back .to him out of the 
past, with dewy eyes and shining hair, and 
hands outstretched in welcome. 

They were sitting side by side, and he caught 
those hands in his. As once more he felt 
them, warm and thrilling in his own, he knew 
that he could never let them go. 
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“ Feo,” he said, laughing to hide the fact 
that his voice would not be controlled, “ thank 
God, without glasses you won’t be able to 
see the crow’s-feet round my eyes, nor the 
grey hairs on my temples. Lucky I have 
caught you during‘your days of blindness, 
my dear. Oh, my dear 1 Is it possible you 
always cared ? ” 

After all, it being but the fifth day of the 
holidays, the vicar let off Bernard lightly. 
It was in the untold relief of having escaped 
scot-free that the boy’s conscience began to 
prick him, and he went everywhere, searching 
for “ old Fee.” 

As he passed the door in the garden wall 
which gave upon the moor, it was opened 
from without, and the lovers entered 
together. 

One glance at the doctor’s keen face and 
particularly expressive eyes told Bernard that 
he knew all. The colour flew to his face, 
and he braced himself for what he called 
a “ row.” 

“ How do you fancy me as a brother-in- 
law, Ber ? ” asked Gervase, genially. “ I 
fancy we shall get on all right. Don’t think 
you can go blackmailing me, though, because 
you had the impudence to read my love- 
letter. I’ve tom it up and burnt the bits, 
so there is no evidence against me. But it 
did its work all right ; Feodora is going to 
marry me.” 

Bernard, meeting those keen eyes with his 
own fearless blue ones, disconcertingly like 
Feo’s own, gathered another fact. The doctor 
knew. Old Fee did not. Of course, old 
Fee never was to know. His eyes said, as 
plainly as words could have done :— 

“ All right, old chap. I tumble to it.” 

It was while Feo’s arms were round his 
neck, and she was bestowing upon him a kiss 
with which he would fain have dispensed, 
that he felt his hand touched by that of 
his prospective brother-in-law, and the grimy 
fingers closed firmly upon what seemed to be 
a coin. 

It was not until he was safely in the shelter 
of his own room later on that he fished it out 
of his pocket, and discovered it to be a 
sovereign. 

“ Great Scot ! ” said he, staring at it with 
a grin of surprised delight. “ Blackmail, he 
calls it. Right-o! But, I say, you know, he 
must be spoons 1 ” 

Original from 
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The Humours of Doctoring. 
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NE does not associate the 
sick-room or the work of a 
doctor with humour. The 
problems of life and death 
which confront a doctor by 
night as well as by day, year 
in and year out, seem to 
leave no room for the humorous ; whilst the 
suffering and sorrow, the pathos and the 

tragedy which fill the long-drawn vigils of 
the sick-room would seem to elbow humour 
out. I am prepared to hear that the 

humour of which the doctor is most cogni ant 
is the ill-humour of some of his patients. 

But every one has a funny-bone.* One bone 
—the bone of the arm—is altogether humerus. 
Wherever there is human nature there will be 
humour. 

There is no finer field for the study of 
human nature than a sick-room. And the 
best doctor is he who studies human nature, 
and treats the individuality as well as the 
disease of his patient. Tor the chord of life 
at the top of the scale vibrates very much as 
it does at the bottom. Hearts touched in the 
same way answer with like emotions. In 
the crises of life, in sudden sorrow or tragic 
bereavement, the duchess behaves very much 
after the manner of the seamstress. When 
the heir of the ducal house was lost he was 
found bathing with the village lads. “ And 
would you believe it, my lady,” said the 
maid who found him, “ but I could see no 
difference between his little lordship and the 
village boys ! ” 

To the great comfort of doctors the human 
body is the same in all ranks of society. And 
when disease has stripped men of their 
differences, feelings, emotions, humour, nay, 
human nature itself, not the veneer of 
expression which usage and custom have 
stamped upon it, are found to bubble forth 
alike in every rank of society. My ears have 
been tickled by the humour of the well-to do 
no less than by the wit of the poor and 
penniless. 

Some men are born humorists. Thev 
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would crack a joke on the most solemn 
occasions, like the man who, when the doctor 
remarked that his cough was no better, said 
he couldn’t understand it, as he “ had been 
practising all night ”; or like poor Tom 
Hood, who, when a mustard plaster was put 
on his w r asted frame, observed, “ It’s a great 
deal of mustard to very little meat.” 

Sayings such as these could come only 
from inveterate jokers. The humorists the 
doctor sees often utter their funny things 
unconsciously. 

When patients called to see me during my 
dinner hour because, as they said, “ they 
were sure to find me at home,” or when 
they told me that when I saw two patients 
at one visit I was “ killing two birds with 
one stone,” I gave them credit for being 
unconscious humorists. The general public 
is ever ready to give doctors a character for 
killing. When three doctors approached a 
sick man’s bed, he put up his hands and 
exclaimed. “Oh, let me die a natural 
death.” A son when asked what his father 
died of replied, “ He didn’t have a doctor, 
he died of himself.” An eminent London 
doctor was having his front door painted, 
and one of the patients, congratulating the 
man on his work, said, “ Well, my man, 
you leave things better than you find them.” 
“ Yes,” answered the painter, “ and that is 
more than the doctor can say.” 

On one occasion I and one of my colleagues 
were retained by the local Butchers’ Associa¬ 
tion to examine some meat which had been 
condemned by the Medical Officer of Health. 
When the case came for trial one of the 
witnesses was asked, “ Who were present 
when the meat was examined ? ” “ Oh,” 

the man answered, “ Dr. Robinson, Dr. 
Porritt, and a number of other butchers.” 

Another character I set down as an 
unconscious humorist is the man who thinks 
doctors don’t work. I have met several who 
held such an opinion. One was a man whose 
daughter had been removed to the fever 
hospital, much: against 3nfis will. “ You see.” 
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was plodding on in 
stead y monotone^ 
'* 6 , 121 , 6 , 122 , 

41 Good gracious, 
man, you don’t 
mean to say you’ve 
counted over six 
thousand ? ” 
lt I do, doctor* 
You said I was to 
count till you told 
me to stop*™ 

“ Dear me, I 
must have been 
asleep,” replied the 
doctor, feeling 
bright and re¬ 
freshed by the nap 
he had taken as 
soon as his weary 
head rested on the 
patient, 

A young doctor needs every encouragement, 
and it is not the ablest doctor who makes his 
way most rapidly. It is the loud talker, 
the confident asserter, the self-ad ver riser, the 


t 

41 ‘ oh/ the MAS ANSWERED* * DR. ROBINSON, DR* 
FOUR ITT, ANT) A NUMBER OF OTHER BUTCHERS* 7 *’ 

stormed the man, <f there's this difference 
between me and such men as you, I have to 
work for my living,” No doubt he had ; he 
was a coalheaver. I wonder what this man 
would have said if he had worked straight on 
for three days and nights, without going to 
bed, as 1 have done, or had been up ten nights 
in one fortnight as I was once, or had been 
fetched out of bed at six o'clock on the 
morning of the Sabbath, the day of rest, and 
had to work straight on without a stop, 
except for scamped meals, till seven-thirty 
on Monday morning, as I once did ? 

A doctor who had had a run of night work 
was called to a case where an examination of 
the lungs was necessary. In certain con¬ 
ditions, the sound vibrations are tested by 
listening to the chest while the patient uses 
his voice. If the patient counts, one gets the 
best results. The tired doctor seated himself 
at the bedside, and too lethargic and listless 
to use his stethoscope, rested his head upon 
the patient’s chest* 

“ Count till I tell you to stop,” the doctor 
directed, 

41 One, two. three,” began the patient. 

When next the doctor heard him the man 


subtle depredator of his fellows, who jumps 
quickly into a practice, 

44 I never have my patients prayed for at 
church,” said one of these men. 

u Don’t you ? ” replied the lady* 4< Dr, 
Smith always does,” 

“Yes, of course,” the self-sufficient boaster 
answered. “ You see, they need it,” 

A young doctor may stumble into the good 
graces of a patient by a fluke, as in the story 
fathered, like so many stories, upon Abernethy* 
After a convivial gathering Abernethy was 
summoned to the aid of a well-to-do lady. 
When he pulled out his watch and put his 
fingers on the patient’s wrist he could not 
count the pulse* “ Drunk again,” he 
muttered. The next morning he was re¬ 
quested to make an early call to see the lady, 
who received him most effusively* 

14 Doctorshe said, 44 you are the first 
honest doctor I have had, I was drunk,” 
And ever after she was one of Aberaethv T s 
staunchest adherents and best patients* 

A tactless remark may cause the doctor to 
lose a patient, as in the case of the doctor who, 
apologizing for the ineffectiveness of his 
remedies, said, “ You know I cannot make 
you younger, madam.” 

u I know you can't,” retorted the lady. 
“ I didn’t send for you to do that ; I sent for 
you to make me go on growing older.” 

The desirif! "itfnflU public to know what is 
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the matter when anyone is ill and to know 
the cause of the illness would be humorous 
if it were not pathetic. They set down a 
doctor who cannot tell them as an ignorant 
man. It is sometimes the ignorant doctor who 
does tell them ; the cautious, careful man 
who withholds his opinio-', untn he can see 
his way clear is the safe man. 

When the late Sir William Gull told the 
wife of a patient that he could not tell what 
was the matter with her husband, the wife 
wrung her hands. 

“ Is there no one who can tell us ? ” she 
beseeched. 

“ Yes, lots. There are lots ignorant enough 
to tell you what is the matter with your 
husband,” the great doctor replied. 

The messages the doctor receives summon¬ 
ing him to his patients are not infrequently 
a source of amusement. 

The queerest message I ever received was 
delivered somewhat as follows :— 

“ We want you to come at once, doctor.” 

“ Which house is it ? ” I asked. 

“ Do you know where old Mr. Mellor 
lives ? ” the messenger asked. 

“ But he’s dead,” I said. 

“ Is he ? Then it’s the place opposite.” 

If the places to which the doctor is sum¬ 
moned are ambiguous the services demanded 
of him are sometimes remarkable. 

“ My wife’s mother lies at death’s door,” 
ran the well-known message. “ Come at once 
and pull her through.” 

It is said that a famous Leeds doctor, now 
dead, received a message somewhat as 
follows :— 

“ You don’t know me, doctor,” the mes¬ 
senger said, “ but you have attended several 
of my relatives. You attended my mother, 
i nd she died. You attended mv sister, and 
she died. You attended a cousin of mine 
and she died. You attended one of my wife’s 
brothers, and he died. And now my wife's 
mother is ill, and we want you to attend her.” 

Messages come at all hours, and to cases 
of every degree of severity or danger. And 
the humorous part is that the messages to 
the slight cases are as urgent and peremptory 
as to the dangerous illnesses, and are some¬ 
times as ambiguous as they are urgent. 
One day when I reached home I was told that 
Mrs. Smith desired me to go to her imme¬ 
diately I came in. 

“ What Mrs. Smith ? ” I asked. 

“ Oh, they said you were attending them 
and would know.” 

“ And didn’t the messenger leave the 
address ? ” 


“No; he said you would know who it 
was.” 

At that time I had three Mrs. Smiths under 
my care, two of them very ill. I hurried to 
the most seriously ill, found her better and 
surprised to see me. I scampered off to the 
other Mrs. Smith who was so ill. She had 
not sent for me, so I had to trot off to Mrs. 
Smith No. 3 , who I found wanted to know 
if she ought to take her medicine before or 
after meals. 

A gentleman with whom I was for some time 
an assistant was summoned in great haste 
to the infant child of well-to-do parents. 
Rushing off, to the great chagrin of his wife, 
who had one of his favourite meals ready to 
be served as soon as carriage wheels were 
heard in the yard, he hurried to the aid of the 
infant sufferer. He found the infant pheno¬ 
menon, supposed to be almost at death’s 
door, seated at the family tea-table, in its 
infant’s chair, and being regaled with sardines. 

“ You ought not to give your baby chips,” 
said a doctor to a working woman. 

“ Then I don’t know what I shall have to 
do,” was the reply, “ for he won’t eat pork.” 

If there was some excuse for the working 
woman, there was certainly none for the 
better-educated, better-informed, well-to-do 
parents who allowed a mere babe to have 
sardines. 

It is no uncommon experience to find a 
patient suffering from a disease different to 
that mentioned in the message the doctor 
receives. Amateur doctors love to show their 
knowledge, and some of them make wonder¬ 
fully shrewd diagnoses. But this was not the 
case with the person who sent a note to 
the doctor, asking him to come to a case of 
smallpox. Hurrying away, the doctor found 
he had a case of rheumatism to cure. 

“ Why did you call it smallpox ? ” he 
asked. 

“ Well, doctor,” was the reply, “ to tell you 
the truth, there was no one in the house 
could spell rheumatism, and we thought 
smallpox would do just as well till you came, 
and perhaps bring you sooner.” 

Sometimes it is not only the doctor who 
needs commiseration, as the following story 
shows. 

There had been an operation for appendi¬ 
citis, which had passed off quite successfully. 
On the next day, however, the doctor appeared 
beside the patient’s bed and informed him, 
with a long face, that it would be necessary 
to operate again, as most unfortunately he 
had left the sqonge inside. The patient was 
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help (or it, the operation was again performed. 
On the following morning, once more the 
doctor reappeared at the bedside, and with 
a face still longer than before informed his 
patient that this time the scissors had been 
overlooked. 

“ Good heavens !” said the patient, M you 
don't say so- Well, what must be, must be. 


The message brings the doctor face to face 
with the patient, and for humour 1 give the 
palm to children. There is something at 
once so incongruous and innocent, so subtle 
and yet so unforced, so unexpected and yet 
so natural in the humour of children. 1 wish 
I could remember all the delightful things I 
have heard from children. One little girl 



“HE FOUND THE INFANT PHENOMENON, SUPPOSED 
TO BE A(,MOST AT DEATH’S DOOR, SEATED AT THE 
FAMILY TKA-TAHLE, IN ITS INFANT^ CHAIR, AND 
BEING REGALED WITH SARDINES.” 


Cut me open, hut for Heaven's sake don't 
sew me up this time. Put some buttons 
on.” 

Another story refers to a medical 
friend who w*as disturbed from his bed on 
a wild night. The rain came dow n in torrents 
the wind was a gale and the sky one 
stretch of blackness. At his door stood a 
woman who had come two miles to fetch the 
doctor. She was dripping wet, and the 
reflected light of the lamp shone from her 
soaked shawl and dress. 

“Good gracious, Mrs, Jones/ 1 asked the 
doctor. “ what are you doing out a wild night 
like this ? ” 

“ I want you to come and see t’child/ 7 
“But could your husband not have come ? ” 
t£ I wanted him to come, But he said I 
would have to come myself, for hu wouldn't 
turn a dog out on such a night/’ 


told me that when her brother Jack grew up 
lie was going to be an engine-driver, 

“ And what are you going to be ? ” I asked, 
“ Oh, when I grow r up I’m going to be a 
widow,” 

Another child asked if she might go for a 
walk in my carriage; and another, w ishing to 
inflict upon a disobedient doll the most 
severe punishment she could devise, shook 
the speechless doll, saying :— 

“ You naughty girl. But I know' what I'll 
do if you won’t behave yourself—I'll send 
you to live with I)r. Porritt,” 

A doctor pushed his way into a nursery 
where the children were playing at holding 
a service. 

“Pm the minister and Doris is the con¬ 
gregation/ 7 the boy explained, “ We’ve had 
the hymns and the prayers and the sermon, 
and now' fc giVe out the notices. 
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You can be one of the congregation.” As 
soon as the doctor had seated himself the 
boy, pretending to read from a paper in his 
hand, announced : “ On Monday evening, in 
the senior class-room, at half-past seven, 
there will be a Christian and Devil meeting.” 

The little fellow had gone with his parents 
to service, and in his unaccustomed ears the 
announcement of the Christian Endeavour 
meetings had formed itself as he, with mock 
solemnity, gave out. 

When I asked a little boy in pain what 
sort of a pain it was. “ I don’t know,” he 
moaned ; “ I haven’t seen it.” 

A boy I brought into the world came 
running into the house with the news that 
the member of Parliament for the borough 
was dead. 

“What will they do with him, now he’s 
dead ? ” he asked. 

“ Bury him, love,” his mother answered. 

“ What, in a grave ? ” 

“ Yes, in a grave." 

“ And when I die shall I be buried in a 
grave ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And then I shall be a graven image, 
shan’t I ? ” 

Of the adult patients, some are heroes and 
heroines, some are cowards, some are grateful, 
and it is a pleasure to do anything for them; 
others are surly grumblers it is something of 
a penance to visit, but of all the difficult ones 
to deal with the most trying is the suspicious 
patient who will not give you his confidence. 

Then there is the dense patient, from whom 
it is difficult to get an answer to a simple 
question. Such a one brings her child to be 
cured of a cough. 

“ When did the child begin to cough ? ” 
the doctor asks. 

“ When we gave her the ipecacuanha.” 

“ When did you give the ipecacuanha ? ” 

“ Oh, we give it to her whenever she 
coughs.” 

“ But when did you give it ? ” 

“ We give her half a teaspoonful.” 

“ Listen, please ; on which day did the 
child begin to cough ? What day was it ? ” 

“It was the day I went to ask my 
neighbour which doctor to bring her to.” 

“ Tell me the day of the week - was it 
Monday or Tuesday, or which day ? ” 

“ It was a Monday." 

“ Now we’ve got at it at last.” 

“ But it wasn't a proper cough.” 

“ Then when did she have a proper 
cough ?” 

“ When we gave her the ipecacuanha.” 


Curiosities of dialect, until they are mas¬ 
tered, are embarrassing. 

Each district has its own words, peculiar 
to and restricted to itself. One of the most 
expressive ways of locating pain w r as that of 
the big, stout women who came from the 
moorland hills between Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. 

“ It’s all in mi huggins, doctor—such a 
pain in mi huggins.” Then as they pointed 
out the spot I saw the aptness of the word. 
The huggins were where they were hugged. 

Then there are the strange stories founded 
upon burlesque views of anatomy and 
physiology’. The human body is a structure 
of w'hich everyone knows something and 
supplies the deficiencies of knowledge with 
ingenious surmise. 

“ Ah,” said the old lady, when the doctor 
told her she had a cataract in her eye, “ that 
explains w'hy it is always watering.” Whilst 
another woman explained to awe-struck 
neighbours why her child wept no tears when 
he cried. “ You see, he’s got a very big 
forehead, and I think he must have got 
water on the brain, and that the cause of it 
must be that the tears go inside his head, 
instead of coming outside.” 

Another suffering from gastric catarrh told 
a friend that the doctor said he had gas tar 
on the stomach. “ And no wonder, either,” 
he added, “ for the corporation has been 
paving the street, and the smoking tar- 
boiler has been stood opposite our house 
many a day.” 

The largest number of strange diseases 
come from those who are unfamiliar with 
medical nomenclature. To a doctor the names 
of diseases are commonplaces. Doctors rarely 
speak of consumption, but of phthisis ; indi¬ 
gestion is always dyspepsia ; dizziness, vertigo; 
inflammation of the lungs, pneumonia; 
fainting, syncope ; mortification, gangrene ; 
matter is always pus ; bleeding from the nose, 
epistaxis. During his years of training the 
technical names for disease become as familiar 
to the doctor as bogey, dormy, brassy, and 
cleek to the golfer. For medical nomen¬ 
clature is a weird and wonderful thing. 
Nosology, instead of being concerned with 
the nose, is the science of doses. Rhinology, 
instead of treating of the River Rhine, refers 
to diseases of the nose; bacteriology has 
nothing to do either with the back or tears, 
but is the science of germs ; etiology treats 
of the causes of disease, and not of meal 
times. 

When one knows that doctors use such 
names, to quote only a few, as transduodenal 
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choledochostomy, endo - aneurysm onrhaphy, 
choledocho - enterostomy, appendicectomy, 
appendicostomy, as well as appendicitis, 
hypertrophic pulmonary osteo-arthropathy, 
cheiro - pompholyx, polio - encephalomyelitis, 
and that they sometimes stumble over them. 


in his breathing. Who ever heard of a change 
stroke in the breathing of anybody ? But 
there is a type of breathing called 41 Cheyne- 
Stokes/" after the men who first described it. 
The breathing seems to stop, then gradually 
resumes* the breaths come faster and faster 



5 






‘‘‘AH/SAID THE OLD LADY, WHEN THE DOCTOR TOLD HER SHE HAD A CATARACT 
IN HER EVE, ‘THAT EXPLAINS WHY IT IS ALWAYS WATERING/ w 


until they die down again almost to 
a standstill That is ( heyne-Stokes 
breathing, which the reporters descri- 
bed as the change stroke/’ 

Then patients have had haricot 
veins, instead of varicose veins- 

There is the man with indignation in 
the liver, and the lady with indis¬ 
cretion in the stomach* which pre¬ 
vented her from domesticating her 

food Another complained of an 

adulterated stomach and insufficiency 
of bile to justify her food : 
one man complained of an 
affectation of the bronchi t- 
tal tubes, and some of 
such things as ulsters in 
the throat, inflammation 
of the consols, instead of 
the tonsils, an 
affection which 
at the present 
time would pro¬ 
bably be greatly 
appreciated on 
the Stock Ex¬ 
change. 

One woman 
told me that her 
husband bad 
died of a kan 
gar on in his leg. 
The case w as in¬ 
explicable until 
I discovered 
that the man’s 
leg mortified. 
The doctor’s 
name for morti¬ 
fication is gan- 
grene, which 


Ae shall not be surprised to find that those 
to whom medical terms are a foreign tongue 
make ludicrous yet natural mistakes. But 
even those who are understood to have some 
special knowledge, the reporters, to w hom we 
owe so much, occasionally trip and stumble. 
When Mr. Gladstone lay on his deathbed 
and the progress of his illness was watched 
from day to day, and everyone turned to the 
latest reports in the paper, I was much amused 
to read, when the illustrious statesman became 
worse, that the a change stroke " had appeared 


had gone through the changes of gangereen, 
gangeroo, and so to kangaroo. 

To understand and solve the riddles of 
disease doctors have to make many inquiries 
into the diseases and illnesses of the family and 
other relatives of the patient. I shall always 
remember the shock I got when 1 asked one 
woman the cause of her father's death. 

“ Tell him,” she nudged her friend. 

Please sir/* explained the friend, “ he 
was hanged/' 

The wonflriGtire IH^anghter of a murderer, 
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But the perversions of language are not 
necessarily confined to medical terms* The 
native Anglo-Saxon tongue provides pitfalls 
for everybody. 

M My little boy is much better/ 1 said a fond 


mother; “you may know he is when 
I tell you he’s had juggled rabbit for 

dinner.” 

And the intricacies of our common tongue 
have led to misunderstandings, some of them 
serious, some ending in a good laugh when 
the cause of the mistake is explained. 

4t Do you feel better ? ” asked the doctor, 
4i Oh, yes/* replied the patient, 
u Then you take your food with a relish 


a doctor who ordered poppy-head tea for the 
patient. 

“ He's much better/ the man's wife said 
next day. Hut I don't know what he’ll 
say when he hears. They were a pedigree 
strain, and lie was so proud of them and 
expecting them to take prizes.” 

But what has that got to do with poppy- 
head tea ? ” the doctor asked. 

(i Why, doctor, I did just as you told me. 

You said give 
him puppy - head 
tea; and 1 was 
de ter m i ned he 
should have what¬ 
ever you ordered 
if it would do 
him good, and so 
I cut off their 
heads and boiled 
them and he had 
the tea, and I’m 
sure it's done him 
good, and that’s 
everything.” 

Another doctor 
who had ordered 
leeches found the 
patient no better 
on his next visit. 

4i Did they draw' 
much blood ? " he 
asked. 

" How could 
they draw 
blood?” answered 
the wife, "I 
chopped them up 
and he had them 
for his tea, same 
as cockles.” 

The story of the 
patient who never 
got his medicine 
because it w-as 
ordered to be 
taken in a recum¬ 
bent posture and 
there wasn’t such 
a thing in the 
house is familiar, 
but the story of 
the patient who 
was ordered champagne and oysters is less 


** 1 BUT WHAT HAS THAT 
C.OT TO PO WITH POPPY - 
HEAP TEA?* THE DOCTOR 
ASKED,’' 


JlOW' ? ** 

u No, I never take nothing with it/’ said 
the man. 

But sometimes serious consequences follow 7 
misunderstood directions. A story is told of 


known, 

“ You see, doctor, as we couldn’t get what 
you ordered we got the nearest thing to it/* 
the wife explained. . , 

“ What was l 'thi l f^ rom 
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I£ Pop and cockles**' 

Another is told of a butler who, during his 
master's illness, learnt how to take the 
temperature. On the doctor's visit the first 
inquiry was always the height of the patient's 
temperature. 

“ Well, John/* the doctor asked one 
morningj what is your master's temperature 
this morning ? " 

" ’Deed, sir/* replied the man, “ I shouldn't 
like to say. He died last night/’ 

Drugs as well as diseases get 
their share of mangling. £i Mother 
wants a penn'orth of glory 
divine/ 1 


grocer's supplement; Scott's emulsion 
as Scotch emotion ; belladonna plaster as 
Bernard Donald’s plaster ; phosphorus paste 
as prosperous paste ; paregoric as Paddy’s 
glory ; and Benger’s food as vengeance food ; 
whilst a girl attributed her recovery to the 


KKD, sir/ REPLIED THE MAN, 


shouldn't ukk to say. hr died last night. 1 ” 


<£ We don't keep that/* said the chemist. 

“ Oh, yes ! you do/* the little maid 
retorted. u We've got it here before. 
Mother puts it down the drain in the back 
yard/* 


Ihen the chemist knew that glory divine 
was another way of saying chloride of lime. 
Corrosive sublimate lias masqueraded as 


d 


“ God deliver all ” she had taken. She 
meant cod liver oil. 

1 have referred to strange and perverted 
feelings as the starting - points of strange 
complaints, and may now say a word on the 
strange manner in which people treat or 
prevent disease. The strangest remedy 1 
ever heard oflpfiis btie a patient told me she 
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discovered in a dream. She dreamt that 1 
ordered her to be enveloped from head to 
foot—with only her head sticking out—in one 
big poultice of warm potted meat. 

But one comes in contact with beliefs and 
practices that are something more than the 
fabric of a dream. The surprising thing is 
that it is not only sensitive women and 
hysterical girls who adopt them, but shrewd, 
level-headed men. One of the cutest 
business men I knew never went anywhere 
without a raw potato in his pocket. He said 
it kept off rheumatism ; and many wear the 
talismanic rings which are said to ward off 


“ Who are you in black for ? ” he asked. 
tE For thee,” said the wife. 41 if anything 
had happened thee, I don't know' how I could 
have got another rig out for the bairns. So 
I thought 1 might as well he ready for 
t’worst, and if thou does happen to get 
better, there's no harm done, thou knows, 
and t 1 bairns has had their new things.” 

A lady visitor calling to see a man who 
had been very ill was delighted to find he had 
taken a turn for the better, and left with the 
hope that he would soon he up and about 
Calling again in a few days she was surprised 
to see that he was still in bed. 



that painful affection. Then there are those 
who cannot sleep unless glass insulators 
support the feet of their bed* 

Another keen business man called to pay 
a bill for my attendance on his wife. 

“ You see/* he said, Efi whilst you were 
attending we rubbed her with liniment we got 

from R-— (a well-known quack), and as 

it’s that that did her good, Pve deducted 
what it cost us from your note and you’ll have 
to be content with the balance.” 

In the North, Whitsuntide is a time for 
rejoicing and a great time for new clothes. 
A Yorkshircman who lay ill in hospital 
instructed his wife that the children must 
have their new' clothes as usual. To please 
him the matron of the hospital allowed the 
wife and children to visit the patient on 
Whit-Sun day afternoon. To his surprise they 
came wearing mourping. 
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t+ You see, miss/’ the wife explained, “ it's 
this way* When the doctor gave him up, 
and we thought he wouldn’t get better* we 
sold his clothes,” 

But for the humorous incidents which 
brighten the work of a doctor and stand out 
the more sharply for the dark background in 
which they are set, the life of the doctor, face 
to face with sorrow, sickness, and bereave¬ 
ment, from one year to another, w f ould be 
more depressing than it is. It is a hard life, 
and the recompense, if compared with the 
rewards in other callings for an equal amount 
of labour, miserably inadequate. And the 
doctor, in his quiet moments, w-onders if he 
would not have done better for his wife and 
family in some other calling. But as another 
day daw-ns he manfully faces his task, drawn 
to it by something higher and nobler than 
mere pecuniary 
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THE WOOING 

OF 

WEE MACGREEGOR. 

By J. J. BELL. 

Illustrated by "V^arwick Reynolds. 

[Most of us have a warm place in our hearts for Wee Macgreegor and Christina, those delightful children 
whose sayings and doings Mr. J. J. Bell has described in two of his best-known books. Unlike Peter Pan. 
however, they have not refused to grow up, and now Mr. Bell has carried out the happy idea of bringing 
them together into one story, in which he relates, with a charm and humour that go straight to the heart of 

the reader, the joys and trials of their counship.] 


FIRST 

i. 

RS. ROBINSON conveyed 
sundry dishes from the oven, 
also the teapot from the hob, 
to the table. 

“ Come awa’,” she said, 
briskly, seating herself. “We’ll 
no’ wait for Macgreegor.” 

“ Gie him five minutes, Lizzie,” said Mr. 
Robinson. 

“I’m in nae hurry,” remarked Gran’paw 
Purdie, who had come up from the coast that 
afternoon. 

“ I’m awfu’ hungry, maw,” piped a young 
voice. 

“ Whisht, Jimsie,” whispered daughter 
Jeannie. 

Said Mrs. Robinson, a little impatiently: 
“ Come awa’, come awa’, afore everything 
gets spiled. Macgreegor has nae business to 
be that late.” She glanced at the clock. 
“ He’s been the same a’ week. Haste ye, 
John.” 

John opened his mouth, but, catching his 
wife’s eye, closed it again without speech. 

Excepting Jimsie, they came to the table 
rather reluctantly. 

“ Ask a blessin’, favther,” murmured Lizzie. 

“ Shut yer eyes,” muttered Jeannie to her 
little brother, while she restrained his eager 
paw from reaching a cookie. 

Mr. Purdie’s white head shook slightly as 
he said grace : he had passed his five-and- 
seventieth birthday, albeit his spirit was 
cheerful as of yore ; in his case old age 
seemed to content itself with an occasional 
mild reminder. 

John distributed portions of stewed finnan 
haddie, Lizzie poured out the tea, while 
Jeannie methodically prepared a small feast 
for the impatient Jimsie. Gran’paw Purdie 


PART. 

beamed on the four, but referred surrep¬ 
titiously at brief intervals to his fat silver 
watch. 

“ Ye see, Maister Purdie,” John was ex¬ 
plaining, “ Macgreegor’s busy the noo at a 
job in the West-end, an’ that’s the reason 
he’s late for his tea.” 

“ ’Deed, aye. It’s a lang road for him to 
come hame,” said the old man. “ An’ is he 
still likin’ the pentin’ trade ? ” 

“ Aye, aye. An’ he’s gettin’ on splendid 
—jist splendid ! ” 

“ It’s time enough to be savin’ that,” Lizzie 
interposed. “ He’s no’ ony furder on nor a 
lad o’ his age ought to be. I’m no’ savin’ he’s 
daein’ badly, fayther; but there’s nae sense 
in boastin’ aboot what’s jist or’nar’. Na, 
Jimsie, it’s no’ time for jeelly yet. Tak’ what 
Jeannie gies ye, laddie. Aye, the least 
said-” 

“ But his employer’s pleased wi’ him ; he 
tell’t me as much, wife,” said John. “An’ 
if ye compare Macgreegor wi’ that young 
scamp, Wullie Thomson-” 

“ Oh, if ye compare a man wi’ a monkey, 
I dare say it’s no’ sae bad for the man. But, 
really, John-” 

“ It’s easy seen,” said gran’paw, once more 
consulting his watch, “ that Macgreegor’s 
workin’ for his wages. Surely he’ll be gettin’ 
overtime the nicht. I hope his employer’s a 
kind man.” 

“ I’ve nae doot aboot that,” Lizzie 
returned. “ He gies Macgreegor money for 
the car when he’s workin’ in the West-end.” 

“ That’s a proper maister ! ” cried Mr. 
Purdie, while John smiled as much as to say, 
“ Aye, he kens Macgreegor’s value ! ” 

“ An’ I’m thinkin’,” Lizzie continued, 
“ that Macgreegor walks hame an’ keeps the 
pennies to buy cigarettes.” 
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“ What ? ” exclaimed the old man. i4 Has 
the laddie commenced the smokin’ already ? ” 

" Oh, naething to speak aboot/' said John, 
a trifle apologetically. ** They commence 
earlier than they did in your day, I suppose, 
Maister Purdie* No 1 that I wud smoke a 
ceegarette if I was paid fer J t.” 

“ I can smoke, 5 ' declared Jimsie, indis¬ 
creetly, Jeannie pressed his arm. 

John guffawed. Gran'paw looked amused 
until Lizzie demanded : u What’s that ye’re 
savin', Jimsie ? ” 

But I’m np 5 a regular smoker/' mumbled 
Jimsie. crestfallen. 

4< Aye/' said John, 
with a jocular wink at 
his father - in - law, 

“ yeVe feart ye singe 
y e r whiskers, m a 
mannie.” 

££ John/' said Lizzie, 

“it’s naething to joke 
aboot. Jimsie, if ever 
I catch ye at the 
smokin', 1 5 11 stop yer 
Seturday penny an’ gie 
ye castor tie instead. 

D'ye hear ? ” 

“ Hoots!" cried 
gran'paw, ** that’s a 
terrible severe - like 
punishment, Lizzie.” 

u I wud rayther tak* 
ile twice! an' get the 
penny/' quoth Jimsie, 

Lizzie was about to 
speak when the hell 
rang. 

Jeannie slipped from 
her chair* “ I’ll gang, 
maw/' she said, and 
went out, 

“ It's Macgreegor/* remarked John. “ Hae 
ye kep’ his haddie hot for him t Lizzie ? " 

11 What for wud 1 dae that ? ” retorted 
Mrs, Robinson, in a tone of irony, going 
over to the oven and extracting a covered 
dish. 

She came back to the table as her son 
entered, a very perceptible odour of his trade 
about him—an odour which she still secretly 
disliked though nearly three years had gone 
since her first whiff of it. “ What kep’ ye ? 51 
she inquired, pleasantly enough. 

It is possible that Macgregor’s dutiful 
greeting to his grandfather prevented his 
answering the question. He returned his 
father's smile, glanced at his mother, who 
was engaged in filling his cup, winked at 


his young brother, and took his place at 
the table, between the two men* 

“ Ye’ll be wearied,” remarked John. 

“ No’ extra/’ he replied, stretching his 
tired legs under cover of the table. 

14 Did ye walk ? " his mother asked* passing 
him his tea, 

“ Aye*” 

(( It’ll be three mile/' said John, 

“ What way did ye no’ tak' the car, 
laddie ? ” inquired Lizzie. 

“ I'd as sune walk/' he replied, shortly. 

“ It’s fine to save the siller—eh, Mac¬ 
greegor ? ” said Mr. 
Purdie* 

Macgregor reddened 
slightly. 

44 Fmno’ complainin' 
o' Macgreegor walkin' 
when he micht tak' 
the car,” said Lizzie, 
“ but I wud like to see 
him puttin’ his savin’s 
to some guid purpose.” 

At these words Mac¬ 
gregor went a dull red 
and set down his cup 
with a clatter* 

“ Hae ye burnt yer 
mooth ? ” asked John, 
with quick sympathy* 

“ Naw/' was the un¬ 
gracious reply* 11 It's 
naebody's business 
whether I tak’ the car 
or tramp it.” 

There was a short 
silence. An outbreak 
of temper on Mac¬ 
gregor’s part was not 
of frequent occurrence* 
Then John turned the 
conversation to a big fire that had taken place 
in Glasgow the previous night, and the son 
finished his meal in silence* 

At the earliest possible moment Macgregor 
left the kitchen. A few minutes later he was 
in the little room which belonged to him and 
Jimsie. On the inside of the door was a 
Dolt, screwed there by himself some months 
ago* He shot it now* 

He donned a clean collar and his 
Sunday tie* 

Then he looked closely at his face in the 
mirror hanging near the window* He was 
not a particularly good - looking lad, yet 
his countenance suggested nothing coarse or 
mean* His features as features, however, 
did not coiftWildiifrnMr. From his vest- 
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pocket he brought a knife, with a blade 
thinned by stone and polished by leather. 
He tried its keen edge on his thumb, shook 
his head, and applied the steel to his boot. 
Presently he began to scrape his upper-lip. 
It pained him, and he desisted. Not for 
the first time he wished he had a real 
razor. 

Finally he took from his pockets a key and 
two pennies. He opened a drawer in the old 
chest and placed 
the pennies in a 
disused tobacco- 
tin, whic h 
already con¬ 
tained a few r 
coins. He knew* 
very well the 
total sum 
therein, but he 
reckoned it up 
once more. One 
shilling and 
sevenpence* 

Every Satur¬ 
day he handed 
his wages to his 
mother, who re¬ 
turned him six¬ 
pence* His pre¬ 
sent hoard was 
the result of two 
weeks’ abstin¬ 
ence from cigarettes and walking instead of 
taking the car. He knew the job in the 
West-end would take at least another week, 
which meant another sixpence, and the 
coming Saturday would bring a second 
sixpence. Total in the near future, two 
shillings and sevenpence. He smiled un¬ 
certainly and locked up the treasure. A 
minute later lie slipped quietly into the 
passage and took his cap from its peg. 

The kitchen door opened. 

u Whaur are ye gaun, Macgreegor ?his 
mother asked. 

11 Got/* he replied, briefly, and went. 
Going down the stairs he felt sorry somehow* 
Sons often feel sorry somehow, but mothers 
may never know* it. 

When Lizzie, hiding her hurt, had shut the 
kitchen door, Mr. Purdie said, softly : 41 That 
question an* that answer, ma dear, are as 
auld as human naturV 5 

As Maegregor turned out of the tenement 
dose he encountered his one-time chum, Willie 
Thomson, Maegregor might not have ad¬ 
mitted it to his parents, but during the last 


few weeks he had been finding Willie's 
company less and less desirable, 

Willie now put precisely the same question 
that Mrs* Robinson had put a minute earlier. 
I'll maybe see ye later/’ was Maegregor s 
evasive response, delivered awkwardly* He 
passed on, 

“ Hae ye a ceegarette on ye ? cried Willie, 
taking a step after him* 

“ Na, ,f said Maegregor ungraciously, 

lf Ye're in a 
queer hurry.” 

44 I'll maybe 
see ye later,” 
said Maegregor 
again, increasing 
his speed in a 
curious guilty 
fashion* 

He passed 
from the quiet 
street wherein 
he lived into 
one of Glasgow's 
highways, aglow 
with electric 
light, alive with 
noise out of all 
proportion to its 
traffic. He con¬ 
tinued to walk 
swiftly, his alert 
eyes betraying 
his eagerness, for the distance of a couple of 
blocks. Then into another quiet street he 
turned, and therein his pace became slower 
and slower, until it failed altogether* Beneath 
a gas lamp he questioned his watch, his 
expression betokening considerable anxiety. 

It was a fine October night, but chilly— 
not that he gave any sign of feeling cold. 
For a space he remained motionless, gazing 
up the street. 1 

From one of the closes a girl emerged and 
came towards him, 

n, 

MacGregor’s acquaintance with Jessie Mary 
was almost as old as himself; yet only within 
the last three months had he recognized her 
existence as having aught of importance to 
do with his ow-n. This recognition had 
followed swift on the somewhat sudden 
discovery that Jessie Mary was pretty* 

The discovery was made at a picnic, 
organized by a section of the great drapery 
store wherein Jessie Mary found employment, 
Maegregor s presence at the outing being 
accounted for by the fact that in a weak 
moment CtrijWRt squandered a monev gift 
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from his grandparents on the purchase of two 
tickets for Katie, his first love {so far as we 
know), and himself. The picnic was a 
thorough success, but neither Macgregor nor 
Katie enjoyed it. It was not so much that 
anything came between them as that some¬ 
thing that had been between them departed 
—-evaporated. There was no quarrel ; merely 
a dullness, a tendency to silence, increasing in 
dreariness as the bright day wore on* And 
at last, in the railway compartment on the 
way home, they sat, crushed together by the 
crowd, Katie dumb with dismay, Macgregor 
steeped in gloom* 

Opposite them sat Jessie Mary and her 
escort, a young man with sleek hair, a pointed 
nose, several good teeth, and a small but 
exquisite black moustache* These two were 
gay along with the majority of the occupants 
of the carriage* Perhaps in her simple 
sixteen-year-old heart Katie began to realize 
that she was deserted indeed ; perhaps Mac¬ 
gregor experienced prickings of shame, not 
that he had ever given or asked promises. 
Still, it is to be hoped that 
he did not remember then 
any of Katie's innocent 
little advances of the 
past, 

Macgregor was caught 
by the vivacious dark 
eyes of Jessie Mary, 
snared by tier impudent 
red mouth, held by the 
charm of her face, which 
the country sun had 
tinted with an unwonted 
bloom, Alas for the little 
brown mouse at his side ! 

At briefer and briefer 
intervals he allowed his 
gloomy glance to rest on 
the girl opposite, while 
he became more and more 
convinced that the young 
man with the exquisite 
moustache was a ■‘blether- 
in 1 idiot*” Gradually he 
shifted his position to the 
very edge of the seat, so 
as to lessen his contact 
with Katie. And when Jessie Mary, without 
warning, presented to his attention her 
foot in its cheap, stylish shoe* saying: “I 
wish ye wud tie ma lace, Macgreegor,” a 
strange wild thrill of pride ran through his 
being, though, to be sure, he went scarlet to 
the ears and his fingers could scarce perform 
their office. 
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And now- she was approaching him. For the 
life of him he could neither advance nor retire. 
Still, such of his wits as had remained faithful 
informed him that it was " stupid-like ” to 
do nothing at all. Whereupon he drew out 
his watch and appeared to be profoundly 
interested in the time* 

“ Halloa ! ” Jessie Mary remarked, care¬ 
lessly* * l Fancy meetin’ you, as the man 
said to the sassige-roll ! ” 

“ Did ye no' expee 5 to meet me ? ” He 
stumbled over the words, 

Jessie Mary laughed lightly, mockingly* 
f< I wasna aware yet best girl lived in this 
street.” 

“ It—it’s no 1 the first time ye’ve seen me 
here,” he managed to say. 

She laughed again* 

Weel,f that’s true. I wonder wha the 
girl is ? ” He would have told her if 
he could, poor boy* E ‘ But I must 
hurry,” she went on, “ or the shops'll he 
shut.” * 

gang wi f ye ? ” he asked, 
with a great effort, 
u Oh, ye can come as 
far as Macrorie’s,” she 
answered, graciously, 
mentioning a provision 
shop. 

Young love is ever 
grateful for microscopic 
mercies, and Macgregor 7 s 
, _ spirit took courage as 

he fell into step with 
1 X-- her* Jessie Mary was a 

handsomely - built young 


Can I no’ 


woman ; her shoulder was 


quite on a level with his* 
There were times when 
he would fain have been 
taller ; times, also, when 
he would fain have been 
older, for Jessie Mary’s 
years exceeded his own 
by two* Nevertheless, he 
was now thinking of her 
age without reference to 
his own* He was, in fact, 
about to speak of it when 
Jessie Mary said 
t£ V m to get to the United Ironmongers* 
dance on Friday week, after a’* When 
fayther was at his tea the nicht he said I 
could gang.” 

She might as well have poured a jug of 
ice-water over him* " Aw, did he ? ” he 
murmured, feebly. 

“ Ye should MMie, Macgreegor,” she con- 
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tinned, u Only three-an'-sbc for a ticket 
admitting lady an’ gent." 

“ Och, I’m no* heedin’ aboot dancin',” said 
Macgregor* knowing full well that his going 
was out of the question, 

ft It’ll be a splendid dance. They'll keep 
it up till three/’ she informed him. 


“ Aye, ye'll hae plenty offers/ 5 he said, 
drearily. 

u I'm seriously thinking o' wearin* pink,” 
she told him, as they turned into the main 
street. “ It’s maybe a wee thing common, 
but I've been told it suits me." 

Macgregor wondered w ho had told her, and 



HE WENT SCARLET TO THE EARS AND HIS FINGERS COULD SCARCE PERFORM THEIR OFFICE, 


With his heart in his mouth he inquired 
who was taking her to the dance. 

“ Oh, I haena decided yet." She gave 
her head a becoming little toss, I've several 
offers. I’ll let them quarrel in the meantime*” 


observed that pink was a bonny colour, 
u But—but ye wud look fine in ony auld 
thing," 

“ Nane o' yer flattery-1” she said, with a 
coquettish Laugk from 
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** I wud like fine to see ye at the dance,” he 
said, with a sigh. 

“ Come, an’ I’ll gie ye a couple o’ dances— 
three, if I can spare them.” Hitherto Jessie 
Mary had regarded Macgregor as a mere boy 
and sometimes as a bit of a nuisance, but she 
was the sort of young woman who cannot 
have too many strings to her bow. “ I can 
get ye a ticket,” she added, encourag¬ 
ingly- 

“ It’s nae use speakin’ aboot the dance,” 
he said, regretfully. Then, abruptly : “ Yer 
birthday’s on Tuesday week, is’t no’ ? ” 

Jessie Mary looked at him. His eyes were 
on the pavement. 

44 Wha tell’t ye that ? ” 

“ I heard ye speakin’ aboot yer birthday 
to somebody at the picnic.” 

44 My, ye’ve a memory ! ” 

44 But it’s on Tuesday week—the twinty- 
third ? I was wantin’ to be sure.” 

44 Weel, it’s the twinty-third, sure enough.” 
She heaved an affected sigh. 44 Nineteen ! 
I’m gettin’ auld, Macgreegor. Time I was 
gettin’ a lad ! Eh ? ” She laughed at his 
confusion of face. 44 But what for d’ye want 
to ken aboot ma birthday ? ” she innocently 
inquired, becoming graver. 

The ingenuousness of the question helped 
him. 

44 Aw, I jist wanted to ken, Jessie Mary. 
Never heed aboot it. I hope ye’ll enjoy the 
dance—when it comes.” This was quite a 
long speech for Macgregor to make, but it 
might have been even longer had they not 
just then arrived at the provision shop. 

44 Here we are,” said she, cheerfully. She 
had the decency to ignore the smile of the 
young man behind the counter—the young 
man with the sharp nose and exquisite black 
moustache ; nor did she appear to notice 
another young man on the opposite pavement 
who was also gazing quite openly at her. 
44 Here we are, an’ here we part—to meet again, 

I hope,” she added, with a softer glance. 

44 I’ll wait till ye’ve got yer messages,” said 
Macgregor, holding his ground. ' 

She gave him her sweetest smile but one. 
44 Na, Macgreegor; it’ll tak’ me a while to get 
vhe messages, an’ I’ve ither places to gang 
afterwards. Maybe I’ll see ye floatin’ aroun’ 
anither nicht.” 

44 But I’m no’ in a hurry. I—I wish ye 
wud let me wait.” 

.Her very sweetest smile was reserved for 
the most stubborn cases, and she gave it him 
now. But her voice, though gentle, was 
quite firm. 44 If ye want to please me, 
Macgreegor, ye’ll no’ wait the nicht.” 


He was conquered. She nodded kindly and 
entered the doorway. 

44 Guid-bye, Jessie Mary,” he murmured, 
and turned away. 

There were no other customers in the shop. 
Jessie Mary took a seat at the counter. The 
young man, stroking his moustache, gave her 
a good evening tenderly. 

44 I’m to get to the dance,” she said, 
solemnly. 

The young man’s hand fell to his side. 
44 Wi’ me ? ” he cried, very eagerly. 

44 1 haena made up ma mind yet, Peter. 
I want a pair o’ kippers—the biggest ve’ve 
got.” 

III. 

The outside of the shop had been painted 
but recently. Above door and window were 
blazoned in large gilt letters the words :— 

STATIONERY & FANCY GOODS. 

Just over the doorway was very modestly 
printed in white the name of the proprietor :— 

M. Tod. 

What the “M” stood for nobody knew 
(or cared), unless, perhaps, the person so 
designated ; and it is almost conceivable that 
she had forgotten, considering that for five- 
and-thirty years she had never heard herself 
addressed save as Miss Tod. 

For five-and-thirty years M. Tod had kept 
her shop without assistance. For five-and- 
thirty years she had Jived in the shop and 
its back room, rarely going out of doors 
except to church on Sunday mornings. 
A time had been when M. Tod saved 
money, but the last ten years had witnessed 
a steady shrinking of custom, a dwindling 
in hopes for a peaceful, comfortable old age, 
a shrinking and dwindling in M. Tod 
herself. A day came when a friendly 
customer and gossip was startled to behold 
M. Tod suddenly flop to the floor behind the 
counter. 

A doctor, hastily summoned, brought her 
back to a consciousness of her drab existence 
and dingy shop. She was soon ready to go 
on with both as though nothing had happened. 
The doctor, however, warned her quite frankly 
that if she did not take proper nourishment, 
moderate exercise, and abundance of fresh 
air, she would speedily find herself beyond 
need of these things. 

Obedience to the doctor would involve 
considerable personal expenditure, not 
to mention the engaging of an assist¬ 
ant. When M. Tod had reckoned up 
the remnants of her savings and estimated 
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her financial position generally* she incon¬ 
tinently groaned. Nevertheless, she pre¬ 
sently proceeded to prepare a two-line 
advertisement for the Evening Express . She 
was still in the throes of composition 
endeavouring to say in twenty words what 
she thought in two hundred, when Mr. 
Baldwin, traveller for a firm of fancy-goods 
merchants, entered 
the shop* Ac¬ 
quainted with his 
kindly manner in 
the past, she ven 
tured to confide to 
him her present 
difficulties. 

Mr. Baldwin w T as 
not only sympa¬ 
thetic, btit helpful 

“ Why/’ said he, 

“ my niece Christina 
might suit you—in 
fact, Fm sure she 
would. She is nearly 
sixteen, and only 
yesterday finished a 
full course of book¬ 
keeping, More than 
that. Miss Tod, she 
has had experience 
in the trade. Her 
aunt before her 
mar ri age t o— er— 
myself — had a little business like your 
own, at the coast. I had thought of get¬ 
ting Christina a situation in the wholesale, 
but I believe it would be better for her to be 
here, for a time at least. I know she is keen 
on a place where she can have her own way 
—I mean to say, have room to carry out her 
own ideas.” Mr, Baldwin halted in some 
confusion, but speedily recovered. 44 Any¬ 
way/ 1 he went on, 44 give her a trial Let me 
send her along to see you this evening.” 

That evening Christina came, saw', and, 
after a little hesitation, conquered her doubts 
as to the suitability of the situation, “ I'll 
manage her easy,” she said to herself, 
while attending with the utmost demure- 
ness to M. Tod’s recital of the duties 
required of her assistant—“ ITl manage her 
easy.” 

Within six months she had made good her 
unuttered words. 

It was Saturday afternoon, M. Tod w r as 
about to leave the shop for an airing. Time 
takes back no wrinkles, yet M. Tod seemed 
younger than a year ago. She had lost the 


withered, yellowed complexion of those who 
w'orship continually in the Temple of Tannin ; 
her movements were freer; her voice no 
longer fell at the end of every sentence on a 
note of hopelessness. She glanced round 
her shop with an air of pride. 

From behind the counter Christina, w T ith 
a kindly, faintly amused smile, watched her. 

41 Aye,” remarked 
M, Tod, “ every¬ 
thing looks vera 
nice—vera nice in- 
deed, dearie. I can 
see ye’ve done yer 
best to follow ma 
instructions.” 

It had become a 
habit with M. Tod 
to express observa¬ 
tions of this sort 
prior to going out— 
a habit, also, to 
accept all Christina’s 
innovations and im- 
provements as 
originally inspired 
by herself. Happily 
Christina had no 
difficulty in tolerat¬ 
ing such gentle in- 
justices; as a 
matter of fact, she 
preferred that her 
mistress should be managed unawares. 

“ Tak* a squint at the window w hen ye 
gang oat,” she said, pleasantly. ” Ye haena 
seen it since it was dressed. There’s a heap 
o’ cheap trash In it, but it’s trash that draw's 
the public nooadays.” 

“ Oh, I wmdna say that, dearie,” said the 
old woman. “ Fve aye tried to gie folk 
guid value.” 

44 Aye, ma aunt was like that—near ruined 
hersel try in’ to gie the public what it didna 
want, What the public wants is gorgeousness 
-—an ? it w'ants it cheap/’ 

” Weel, weel,” Miss Tod mildly interrupted, 
“ it’s maybe as ye say. an’ I canna deny that 
custom's improvin’. But it's a sad pity that 

folk winna buy the best-” 

44 Oh, let the folk pity theirsels—w T hen 
they get sense, an 1 that’ll no’ be this 
year. Come here for a minute till I sort 
yer bonnet, or ye’ll be lossin 1 twa o’ yer 
grapes. I hear figs an’ onions is to be the 
favourite trimmin’ next spring. Ye could 
dae wi 1 a new bonnet, Miss Tod.” 

u So I could,” _ the old woman wistfully 
admitted, flSI'ihe kibmitted her head-gear to 
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her assistant's deft fingers* “ I couldna say 
when I got this yin.' 1 

“ Oh, I'm no 5 keen on dates. But 
encouragingly—" well tak' stock next week* 
an' when we’ve struck the half-year's balance 
Ill no 1 he surprised if ye tak* the plunge 
an* burst a pound-note at the milliner's.” 
Christina administered a final pat to the 
ancient bonnet. u Noo ye're ready for the 
road. See an' no' catch cold* I'll hae the 
kettle at the bile against yer return at five.” 

“ I’ll no' be late/ 1 replied M, Tod, who, to 
tell the truth, was already wishing it were 
tea-time, and departed. 

Christina looked round the shop to see if 
aught required her attention ; then, being 
satisfied that naught could be improved, she 
seated herself on the stool and prepared to 
do a little book-keeping. 

As she dipped her pen, however, the door 
of the shop was slowly opened, the bell above 
it banged, and a 
young man—so she 
reckoned him—came 
in. In her quick way, 
though she had 
never seen him be¬ 
fore, she put him 
down in her mind as 
a purchaser of a 
halfpenny football 
paper. But, having 
recovered from the 
alarm of the bell 
and carefully shut 
the door, he hesi¬ 
tated, surveying his 
surroundings* 

Christina flung 
back her thick plait 
of fair hair, slipped 
from the stool, 
and came to atten¬ 
tion. 

“ Nice day,” she 
remarked, in her 
best manner. She 
contrived to get 
away from the ver¬ 
nacular in her busi¬ 
ness dealings. 

41 Aye.” The young man smiled absently, 
“ Nice teeth,” thought Christina* 
t( Was it anything special you wanted to 
see ? ” she inquired. 

Macgregor regarded her for a moment. “ I 
had a look at yer window,” he said, his eyes 
wandering on e more, 14 but I seen naething 
dearer nor a shillin’.” 

Vol, ik*—43. 


“ Oh ! ” exclaimed Christina. Then, re¬ 
covering her dignity : ” The window is merely 
a popular display* We have plenty of more 
expensive goods within.” She felt pleased 
at having said “ within ” instead of 
“ inside,” 

At the word “ expensive ” Macgregor 
shrank* " Aboot half a croon ? ” he said, 
diffidently, taking a step towards the door. 

“ Half a crow n and upwards,” replied 
Christina, very distinctly. As a matter of 
fact, the shop contained few articles priced 
as high as two shillings, the neighbourhood 
not being noted for its affluence ; but one of 
Christina's mottoes w r as “ First catch your 
customer and then rook him,” “ Oh, yes/' 
she added, pleasantly, ** our goods at half a 
crown are abundant.” 

For a moment Macgregor doubted she was 
laughing at him, but a veiled glance at her 
earnest face reassured him—nay, encouraged 

him. He had never 
bought a present for a 
lady before, and felt 
his position keenly. 
Indeed, he had left 
his home district to 
make the purchase 
in order that he 
might do so un¬ 
recognized. 

So, with a shy, 
appealing smile, he 
said: “ It's for a 

present.” 

“ A present. Cer- 
faintly ! ” she re¬ 
plied, lapsing a trifle 
in the excitement of 
the moment. <E Male 
or female ? ” 
Macgregor gave her 
an honest stare. 

“ Is it for a lady 
or gent ? ” she in¬ 
quired, less abashed 
by the stare than 
annoyed with herself 
for having used the 
wTong phrase. 

“Lad y,” said 
Macgregor, with an attempt at boldness, 
and felt himself getting hot* 

“ Will you kindly step this way ? ” came 
the polite invitation* 

Macgregor proceeded to the counter and 
bumped his knee against the chair that stood 
there. 

“ Useful ” 
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<l I—I dinna ken," he answered } between 
his teeth* 

" ril break that chair 3 s neck for it some 
day ! ” cried Christina, her natural sympathy 
for suffering getting the better of her com¬ 
mercial instincts* 

Then she coughed in 
her best style, “ Do 
you think the young 
ladv would like some- 
thing to wear ? ” 

“ I dinna ken, I’m 
s u r e.” Macgregor 
pushed back his cap 
and scratched his 
head. “ Let’s see 
what ye’ve got for 
wearin’ an’—an’ no’ 
for wearin*.” 

Christina, too, 
nearly scratched her 
head. She was striv¬ 
ing to think where 
she could lay hands 
on articles for which 
she could reasonably 
charge half a crown. 

Without notice¬ 
able delay she turned 
to a drawer, and pre¬ 
sently displayed a 
small green oblong 
box. She opened it. 

“ This is a nice fountain-pen,” she explained. 
11 It’s price has been reduced-” 

“ Aw, I’m no’ heedin’ aboot reduced things, 
thank ye a’ the same.” 

“ I'll make it two shillings to you,” 
Christina said, persuasively. “ That’s a very 
drastic reduction.” Which was perfectly 
true. On the other hand, the pen was an 
old model which she had long despaired of 
selling. “ Nothing could be more suitable 
for a young lady," she added, exhibiting the 
nib. 44 Real gold,” 

But Macgregor shook his head. 

With apparent cheerfulness she laid the 
pen aside. ** It’s for a young lady, I think 
you said ? ” 

“ Aye, it’s for a young lady ; but she’s no' 
that young either. Aboot ma ain age, 
maybe.” 

Christina nearly said, “ About twelve, I 
suppose,” but refrained. She was learning to 
subdue her tendency to chaff. ” I perceive,” 
she said, gravely. H Is she fond of needle¬ 
work ? ” 

41 1 couldna say. She’s genin' a pink dress, 
but 1 think her mither’s sewin’ it for her.” 

Uiqizeo DyvidUVR 


44 A pink dress ! ” muttered Christina, for* 
getting herself, 14 Oh, Christopher Colum¬ 
bus ! ” She turned away sharply. 

41 Eh ? ” 

44 She’ll be a brunette ? ” said Christina, 
calmly, though her 
cheeks were flushed. 

“ I couldna say,” 
said Macgregor again. 

Christina brought 
forward a trav of 
glittering things. 
44 These combs are 
much worn at pre¬ 
sent,” she informed 
him, “Observe the 
jewels.” 

44 They’ll no’ be 
real,” said Macgregor, 
doubtfully, 

41 Well—a—no. Not 
exactly real. But 
everybody weers— 
wears imitation jewel¬ 
lery nowadays. The 
West-end's full of it 
—chock-a-block, in 
fact.” She held up 
a pair of combs of 
almost blinding 
beauty. “ Chaste— 
ninepence each.” 

14 Aye,” sighed Mac¬ 
gregor, 44 but I’m no’ sure-” 

44 Silver belt — quite the rage — one 
shilling.” 

Macgregor remembered a scarlet belt at 
the picnic. He had a vague vision of a gift 
of his in its place. He held out his hand for 
the glittering object. 

41 Y ou don’t happen to know the size of 
the lady’s waist P ” said Christina, in a most 
discreet tone of voice. 

44 1 couldna say.” He laid down the belt, 
but kept looking at it. 

44 Excuse me,” she said, softly, lifting the 
belt and fastening it round her waist. She 
was wearing a navy skirt and a scarlet flannel 
shirt, with a white collar and black tie. 
44 My waist is just about medium." She 
proceeded to put the combs in her hair. 44 Of 
course they would look better on a brunette.” 
She permitted herself the faintest of smiles. 
44 But you can see how they look when 
theyTe being worn.” 

Was there a hint of mockery in the bright 
grey-blue eyes ? Macgregor did not observe 
it ; nor was he shocked by the crudity and 
gaudiness of the ornaments in broad daylight* 
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But perhaps the * general effect was not so 
shocking* 

“ I'll tak* them/' he said, uneasily, and put 
his hand in his pocket* 

(( Thank you/’ said Christina. “ Will that 
be all to-day ? ” 

H Aye, that'll be a\” He had purposed 


got something to suit you in it* Thank you ! 
Half a crown—two-and-six exactly. Good 
afternoon !” 

It may be that Macgregor would have 
stopped to make a remark or two on his own 
account, but just then an elderly woman 
entered the shop. 



SHE SAII>, SOFTLY, LIFTING THE BELT AND FASTENING IT ROUND HER. WAIST. 


EXCUSE ME] 


spending the odd penny of his fund on a 
birthday card, but for some undefinable 
reason let the coin fall back into his 
pocket* 

Christina proceeded to make a neat parcel. 
“ You’re a stranger here/ 1 she remarked, 
pleasantly. 

“ Aye, But I dinna live far awaV* Now 
that the ordeal was over he was feeling more 
at ease* 11 Ye've a nice shop, miss/’ 

“ Do you think so ? l ! m very glad you 


14 Guid-bye, miss,” he murmured, touching 
his cap, and departed with his purchase. 

Christina dropped the silver into the till. 
To herself she said - * I doobt he’s no" as 

green as he's cabbage-lookin 5 ." 

IV* 

For some weeks Macgregor had nourished 
an idea of making the birthday presentation 
with his own hands* In fanev he had beheld 
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Jessie Mary’s shy acceptance of the same. 
Why he should have foreseen himself bold and 
Jessie Mary bashful is a question that may 
be left to those who have the profound 
insight necessary to diagnose the delicate 
workings of a youthful and lovelorn imagina¬ 
tion. At the same time he had harboured 
many hopeful fears and fearful hopes, 
but to divulge these in detail would be 
sacrilege. 

On .the Monday evening he went home 
by an unaccustomed though not entirely 
unfamiliar route. It led him past the shop 
wherein he had made the birthday pur¬ 
chases on Saturday afternoon. The window 
was more brightly illuminated than the 
majority of its neighbours; the garish 
contents were even more attractive than in 
daylight. Macgregor found himself regarding 
them with a half-hearted interest. Presently 
he noticed that one of the sliding glass panels 
at the back of the window was open a few 
inches. • This aperture permitted him to see 
the following: A hand writing a letter on a 
sloping desk, a long plait of fair hair over a 
scarlet shoulder, and a youthful profile with 
an expression very much in earnest yet 
cheerful withal. 

Macgregor could not help watching the 
writer, and he continued to do so for several 
minutes with increasingly lively interest. He 
was even wondering to whom the letter might 
be written, when the writer, having dipped 
her pen too deeply, made a horrid, big blot. 
She frowned and for an instant put out her 
tongue. Then, having regarded the blot for 
a space with a thoughtful gaze, she seized 
the pen and with a few deft touches 
transformed the blot into the semblance 
of a black beetle. Whereupon she smiled 
with such transparent delight that Macgregor 
smiled also. 

“ What are ye grinnin’ at ? ” said a voice 
at his elbow. 

He turned, to discover Willie Thomson. 
At no time in the whole course of their 
friendship had he felt a keener desire to hit 
Willie on his impudent nose. 

“ Naething,” he muttered, shortly. “ Are 
ye gaun hame ? ” 

“ Aye,” said Willie, noting the other’s 
discomposure, but not referring to it directly. 
“ This isna yer usual road hame.” 

“ Depends whaur I’m cornin’ frae,” returned 
Macgregor, quickening his pace. “ Hae ye 
got a job yet, Wullie ? ” he inquired, more 
graciously. 

“ I tried yin the day, but it’s no’ gaun 
to suit me. But I’ve earned ninepence. 

Diqitizsdby OOQle 

v ' o 


Hae a ceegarette.” Willie produced a 
yellow packet. 

“ Na, I’m no’ smokin’, Wullie.” 

“ What’s wrang wi’ ye ? ” 

“ Naething. What sort of job was ye 
tryin’ ? ” 

Willie told him, and thereafter proceeded 
to recount as many grievances as there had 
been hours in his working day. Macgregor 
encouraged him to enter into all sorts of 
detail, so that home was reached without 
reference to the shop-window which the 
thought of was somehow disturbing. 

“ So long,” said Willie, lighting a fresh 
cigarette. “ Maybe see ye later.” 

“ Ah, it’s likely,” Macgregor replied, and 
turned into the close, glad to escape. 

. “ Haud on ! ” cried Willie. 

“ What ? ” Macgregor halted with reluct¬ 
ance. 

Willie sniggered. “ I seen ye wi’ Jessie 
Mary the ither nicht.” 

“ Did ye ? ” retorted Macgregor, feebly. 

“ Aye; an’ if I was you I wud let girls 
alane. They’re nae fun, an’ they’re awfu’ 
expensive.” 

With which sage advice Willie walked off. 

Next evening Macgregor hired a small boy 
for the sum of one halfpenny to deliver the 
package to Jessie Mary at her abode, and 
straightway returned to the parental 
fireside, where he blushed at the welcome 
accorded him. 

That night, however, fate willed it that 
John Robinson should run out of tobacco. 
Macgregor, who had been extremely restless, 
expressed himself ready to step down to the 
tobacco-shop in the main street. 

Here it must be mentioned that the gifts 
had reached Jessie Mary at precisely the 
right moment. They had raised her spirits 
from the depths of despair to at least the 
lower heights of hope. Only an hour before 
their arrival she had learned how the young 
man with the exquisite moustache had 
deliberately invited another young lady to 
accompany him to the Ironmongers’ dance ; 
and, although to the ordinary mind this may 
appear to have been the simple result of a 
lack of superhuman patience on the young 
man’s part, Jessie Mary could perceive in it 
nothing but the uttermost perfidy. So that 
until the arrival of Macgregor’s present—“ to 
J. M. from M. with best wishes ” (an “ 1 ” 
had been scraped out where the second “ w ” 
now stood)—she had felt like tearing the 
pink frock to tatters and preparing for the 

tomb. Original from 
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They met near the tobacconist’s—on 
Macgregor’s home side, by the way—and 
he could not have looked more guilty had 
he sent her an infernal machine, 

“ It was awful kind o 1 ye,” she said, 
sweetly ; “ jist awful kind/ 1 
“ Aw, it was naething/' he stammered. 


was all the feverish joy, the soft rapture 
anticipated three nights ago ? “ Did ye ? *’ 

—that was all he said. 

She made allowance for his youth and the 
bashfulness she had so often experienced, 
“ Macgreegor/' she whispered, slipping her 
hand through his arm in the darkness of the 



u They're jist lovely, an’ that fashionable/’ 
she went on, and gradually led the conversa¬ 
tion to the subject of the United Ironmongers' 
dance, 

** Ye should come/' she said, l( an* see hoo 
nice I look wi J them on. The belt'll be lovely 
wi 5 ma pink frock. An* the combs was surely 
made for black hair like mines. Of course 1 
tried them on the minute I got them/' 

“ Did ye ? ” murmured Macgregor, Where 


street leading to her home— 11 Macgreegor, I 
believe I wud suner dance wn* you than 
onybody else/' 

Macgregor seemed to have nothing to say. 
The touch of her hand was pleasant, and yet 
he was uneasy, 

“ Macgreegor/ 1 she said, presently, a little 
breathlessly, 41 Pm no 1 heedin' aboot ony o 1 
the chaps that wants to tak J me to the dance* 
If ye had a ticket-* She paused- They 
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had halted in the close-mouth, as it is locally 
termed. “ I'm say in’, Macgreegor, if ye had 
a ticket-” She paused again. 

The boy felt foolish and wretched. “ But 
I canna gang to the dance, Jessie Mary/’ he 
managed to say. 

She leaned closer to him. “It’ll be a 
splendid dance ; at least ”—she looked at 
him boldly—“ it wud be splendid if you and 
me was gaun thegether.” 

In his wildest of wild dreams he may have 
thought of kissing this girl. He might have 
done it now—quite easily. 

But he didn’t—he couldn’t. 

" Na; I canna gang,” he said. “ An’—an’ 


queer things, a shop-window, a plait of fair 
hair on a scarlet shoulder, and a black beetle. 

V. 

(| Mercy, laddie ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Robinson, 
as her son entered the kitchen, a little late 
for tea. “ What hae ye been daein’ to ver 
face ? ” 

The colour induced by the question seemed 
almost to extinguish the hectic spot at 
Macgregor’s left cheek-bone. 

“ Washin’ it,” he answered, shortly, taking 
his accustomed chair. 

“ Tits, Lizzie ! ” muttered Mr. Robinson. 
“ Are ye for toast, Macgreegor ? ” 



Hfck SON ENTERED THE KITCHEN 
A LITTLE LATE KOR TEA. 1 ' 


ma tavther’ll be waitin’ for his tobacco. 
Guid nicht.” 

He glanced at her with a miserable smile 
and departed—bolted. 

And he dreamed that night of, among other 


“ He’s been shavin’ his whiskers,” said Jim- 
sie. “ Did ye no’ ken Macgreegor's get tin’ 
whiskers, maw ? ” he went on, in spite of a 
warning pressure from sister Jeannie. “ Paw, 
what way da® ioik get whiskers ? ” 
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“ Dear knows,” returned his father, briefly. 
<( Lizzie, can ve no’ gie Macgreegor a cup o’ 
tea ? ” 

Lizzie lifted the cosy from the brown teapot, 
16 Where did ye get the razor* Macgreegor ? ” 



Ai He hasna got a razor, maw/’ said Jimsie. 
** He does it wi' a wee knife.” 

“ Shurrup 1" Macgregor growled, where¬ 
upon Jimsie choked and his eyes filled with 
tears, 

i( Macgreegor ” said his mother* ** that's 
no' the way to speak to yer wee brither.” 

** Macgreegor/ 1 said his sister, 11 I'll mak* 
ye a bit o' hot toast, if ye like.” 

4i Aye, Jeannie,” said John, quickly, 
“ mak’ him a bit o 1 hot toast, an 1 1*11 look 
after Jimsie.” 

He turned the conversation to the sub¬ 
ject of a great vessel that had been launched 
into the Clyde that morning. 


For the first time in the course of his married 
life John Robinson really doubted Lizzie's 
discretion. It w r as with much diffidence, 
however, that he referred to the matter after 
Macgregor had gone out and while Jeannie 
was superintending Jimsie’s going to bed. 

“ Lizzie,” he began, eyeing his cold pipe, 
“ did ye happen to notice that Macgreegor 
was a wee thing offended the nicht ? ” 

Mrs, Robinson did not halt in her business 
of polishing a bread-plate, “ Macgreegor’& 
get tin 1 ower easy offended/ 1 she said, care¬ 
lessly enough. 

John struck a match and held it without 
application to his pipe until the flame scorched 
his hardened fingers. “ Speakin" frae expe¬ 
rience*” he said, slowly, “ there's twa things 
that a young man tak's vera serious-like. 

The first-” 

“ Wha's the young man ? ” 

" Macgreegor. Aw, Lizzie ! ” 
li Macgreegor* s a laddie.” 

** He's a young man—an 1 fine ye ken it, 
vrife !” 

Lizzie put down the plate and took up 
another, “ An' what does he tuk' serious- 
like ? ” she inquired, coolly, 

John lit his pipe in exceedingly methodical 
fashion. " Weel, Lizzie,” he began, at last* 
14 I jist wanted to say that when a young 
man's gettin* hair on his face, ye—ye shouldna 
notice it.” 

u I didna notice it,” 

“ Weel, ye shouldna refer to it,” 
u It was the cut I referred to.” 

John sucked at his pipe and scratched his 
head. “ That's true,” he admitted. “ Still, 
if yer sister had a wudden leg ye vvudna refer 
to the noise on the stair. It w + asna like ye 
to hurt Macgreegor's feeling. I hope yeTe 
no’ offended, Lizzie.” 

But it is to he feared that Lizzie was offended 
just then. She had not been the better-half 
for eighteen years without knowing it; she 
had grown to expect her easy-going husband's 
cheerful acquiescence in practically all she 
did, and to regard her acceptance of his most 
mild remonstrances as a sort of favour. And 
now F he w'as actually giving her advice con¬ 
cerning her treatment of her first-born 1 It 
was too much for her pride. 

She set her mouth in a hard line* threw up 
her head, and proceeded w F ith her polishing. 

John waited for a couple of minutes, then 
sighed and took up his evening paper. 

Meanwhile, Macgregor was having his 
troubles. He contrived to dodge Willie 
Thomson, who nowadays seemed always to 
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be where he was not wanted, but the opera¬ 
tion involved a ditour of nearly a quarter of a 
mile, in the course of which he was held up 
by another youth of his acquaintance. Ten 
minutes were wasted in listening with ill- 
concealed impatience to fatuous observations 
on the recent play of certain professional 
footballers, and then he continued his journey 
only to fall, metaphorically speaking, into the 
arms of Jessie Mary emerging from a shop. 

“ Halloa, Mac! I thought ye was deid ! ” 
was her blithe greeting, the “ sausage-roll ” 
phrase having at long last served its day. 
“ Ye’re in a hurry,” she added ; “ but so 
am I, so ye can walk back to the comer wi’ 
me. 

Macgregor mumbled something to the 
effect that he was in no special hurry, and, 
possibly in order to give a touch of truth 
to his falsehood, turned and accompanied 
her. 

“ Ye’ve no’ been giein’ the girls a treat 
lately,” she remarked. “ I haena noticed ye 
floatin’ aroun’. Hae ye been keepin’ the 
hoose at nicht ? ” 

“ Whiles,” he replied, and inquired, with 
some haste: “ Hoo did ye enjoy the dance 
last week, Jessie ? ” 

“ Oh, dinna mention it! ” she cried, with 
a toss of her head. “ I didna gang.” 

“ Ye didna gang to the dance ? ” 

“ If I had went, it wud hae meant blood¬ 
shed,” she impressively informed him. “ Ye 
see, there was twa chaps implorin’ me to gang 
wi’ them, an’ they got that fierce aboot it 
that I seen it wudna hae been safe to gang 
wi’ either. A riot in a ballroom is no’ a nice 
thing. An’ if I had went wi’ a third party, 
it wud ha’e been as much as his life was 
worth. So I jist bided at hame.” 

Macgregor began, but was not allowed to 
complete, a sympathetic remark. 

“ Oh, I was glad I didna gang. The dance 
turned oot to be a second-rate affair entirely 
—no’ half-a-dizzen shirt-fronts in the comp’ny. 
An’ 1 believe there wasna three o’ the men 
could dance for nuts, an’ the refreshments was 
rotten.” 

They had now reached the appointed comer. 

“ Jist as weel ye didna gang, then,” absently 
said Macgregor, halting. 

“ Come up to the close,” said Jessie Mary. 
“ I’ve something to show ye. Aye, it was 
jist as weel, as ye say. But there’s a champion 
dance cornin’ off on the nineteenth o’ Novem¬ 
ber—the young men o’ the hosiery department 
are gettin’ it up—naething second-rate aboot 
it. Ye should come to it, Macgrecgor.” She 
touched his arm—unintentionally, perhaps. 


Then, cheerfully: “ Weel, here we are! But 
wait till I let ye see something.” She halted 
at the mouth of the close and began to 
unbutton her jacket. 

“ Ye’ve never seen the belt since ye gied 
it to me, Macgreegor. I weer it whiles in 
the evenin’. There ye are! It looks fine, 
does it no’ ? Maybe a wee thing wide. I 
could dae wi’ it an inch or twa tighter. 
Feel.” 

She took his hand and slid his fingers 
between the metal and the white cotton 
blouse. 

For a moment or two he fingered the belt 
—awkwardly, to be sure, but with as much 
emotion as though it were a dog’s collar. 

“ Aye,” he said, “ ye’re ower jimp for it.” 
And put his hand in his pocket. 

Then, indeed, it was forced on Jessie Mary 
that somehow her charms had failed to 
hold her youngest admirer. Yet she carried 
it off fairly well. 

“ Ye’re no’ the first to tell me I’ve an 
extra sma’ waist,” she said, with a toss of 
her head. Then, as if struck by a remem¬ 
brance of some duty or engagement: “ But 
I’ve nae mair time to stan’ gassin’ wi’ you. 
So long! ” She ran briskly up the stone 
stair, humming a popular tune. 

“ So long,” returned Macgregor, and 
resumed his interrupted journey, rather 
pleased than otherwise with himself. He 
realized, though not in so many words, that 
he had conducted himself in more manly 
fashion than ever before. It did not for a 
mofnent occur to him that he had left a 
big “ Why ? ” behind him, not only in the 
mind of Jessie Mary, but in Willie Thomson’s 
also. 

His pilgrimage ended at the illuminated 
window of M. Tod’s stationery and fancy 
goods shop. Jingling the few coppers in his 
pocket, he appeared to be deliberating a 
weighty problem of extensive purchases, 
while, as a matter of fact, he inwardly debated 
the most profitable ways of wasting a penny. 
While he would now gladly have given all 
he possessed—to wit, ninepence—to win a 
smile from the girl with the scarlet blouse and 
the ripe-corn-yellow pigtail, he was not pre¬ 
pared to squander more than he could help 
for the benefit of her employer. He was 
hoping and waiting for a customer to enter 
the shop, so that he might gain a glimpse 
of the interior with the opening of the door, 
when suddenly the lights in the window 
were lowered. Evidently it was near to 
closing time. 
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Hastily deciding to “ burst ” the sum of one 
penny on the purchase of a pencil—an article 
for which he had more respect than use—he 
entered the doorway and turned the handle. 
He had forgotten the spring bell. When 
he pushed the door inwards it “ struck 
one ” — right from the shoulder, so to 
speak. 

“ Yes, sir ? ” A mouse-like human being 
slipped from the back of the shop to the 
middle point of the counter. “ Yes, sir ? ” it 
repeated, with an accent on the query. The 
girl at the desk took no notice. 

Macgregor approached. “ I was wantin’ a 
pencil,” he said, in the tone of one requesting 
a pint of prussic acid. 

“ A pencil! ” exclaimed the mouse-like 
human being, as though she had a dim 
recollection of hearing of such a thing long, 
long ago. “ A pencil! Oh, certainly,” she 
added, more hopefully. 

“ Penny or ha’penny ? ” murmured the 
girl at the desk. 

“ Penny or ha’penny ? ” demanded the 
mouse-like human being, almost pertly. 

“ A penny yin,” said Macgregor, with an 
attempt at indifference. 

“ A penny pencil! ” The mouse-like human 
being assumed an expression suitable to a 
person who has’ just discovered the precise 
situation of the North Pole, but not the Pole 
itself. 

“ Top drawer on your left, Miss Tod,” 
whispered the girl at the desk. 

“ Quite so, Christina,” Miss Tod replied, 
with dignity. She opened the drawer, which 
was a deep one, peered into it, groped, 
and brought forth three bundles of pencils. 
With sudden mildness she inquired of the 
girl: “These? Those?” 

“ No ; them,” said Christina, forgetting her 
grammar and grabbing the third bundle. 
“ Wait a minute.” She slipped lightly from 
her stool and gently edged M. Tod from the 
position at the counter which had been 
familiar to the latter for five-and-thirty years. 
“ This,” she said to Macgregor, laying the 
bundle in front of him, “ is a special line. 
One dozen, price threepence.” She looked 
over his head in a manner suggesting that 
it was quite immaterial to her whether he 
purchased the dozen or faded away on the 
spot. 

But he had his dignity, too. Producing 
three pennies from two pockets, he laid them 
on the counter, took up the bundle of pencils, 
said “ Thank ye ” to nobody in particular, and 
marched out. Nor did he forget to close the 
door behind him. 


On the way home he threw the pencil: 
into a dark entry. 

His father opened the door, smiling a 
welcome. “ Weel, Macgreegor-” 

“ I’m wearied,” said the boy, and passed 
straightway to his room and bolted the door. 
Jimsie was sleeping like a log and was, as 
usual, occupying most of the bed. 

Macgregor stood at the old chest of drawers 
that served as dressing-table, his elbows 
planted thereon, his face in his hands. He 
was wearied. 

But under his tired eyes lay a small oblong 
package with a covering of newspaper. The 
neatness of it made him think of his mother ; 
she had a way of making next to nothing look 
something important in a parcel. 

Presently, wondering a little, he undid the 
paper. It contained one of his father’s old 
razors. 

Five minutes later he was enjoying a real 
shave. 

VI. 

In one respect Macgregor was not fortunate 
in his male friends. The oldest thereof, 
Willie Thomson, openly contemned the 
female sex, not omitting his aunt, with 
whom and on whom he lived; the others 
confined their gallantries to the breezy 
pastimes of pushing girls off the sidewalk, 
bawling pleasantries after them, and guffaw¬ 
ing largely at their- own wit or the feminine 
repartee. The only mortals worthy of 
respect were sundry more or less prominent 
personages whose feet or fists were their 
fortunes. In one sense this boy was no more 
refined than his neighbours ; in another they 
were coarser than he. Remains the fact that 
he followed the trail alone—or thought 
he did. 

Willie Thomson, for one, was interested. 
He had been interested to the extent of grin¬ 
ning in Macgregor’s early tenderness for little 
Katie, and to the extent of sniggering in his 
friend’s bashful pursuit of Jessie Mary. But 
now the interest was that of the boy who 
discovers a nest just beyond his hand and 
wonders what sort of eggs he will get if, 
somehow, he can reach it. Willie resented 
the recent ill-disguised attempts to avoid his 
company. Truth to tell, without Macgregor 
he was rather a lonely creature, a kind of 
derelict. No one really wanted him. He 
was not without acquaintances, shirkers like 
himself; but in the congregation of loafers 
is no true comradeship. He began to spare 
Macgregor any necessity for dodging, and took 
to shadowing him on his solitary strolls. 
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On the grey Saturday afternoon of the 
week rendered so eventful by his first real 
shave Macgregor was once more standing by 
the window of M. Tod’s shop. He was 
endeavouring to prop up his courage with the 
recollection of the fact that a fortnight ago, 
at the same hour as the present, there had 
been no old woman behind the counter, and 
with the somewhat rash deduction that no 
old woman was there now. 

He was also wondering what he could buy 
for a penny without making a fool of himself. 
Macgregor was obsessed by the memory of 
the pencil transaction of three nights ago. 
Had he but kept his head then and confined 
his purchase to a single pencil he might now 
have had a fair excuse for requiring another. 
At any rate, he could have met suspicion 
with the explanation that he had lost the 
first. But who would believe that he had 
used, or lost, a whole dozen within the brief 
space of three days ? 

A wretched position to be in, for nothing 
else in the world of stationery was quite so 
natural and easy to ask for as a pencil—unless 

a- Why had he not thought of it before ? 

A pen ! Saved ! He would enter boldly, as 
one who had every right to do so, and demand 
to be shown some pencils—no, pens, of 
course. There were many varieties of pens, 
he knew, even in small shops, so his selection 
would take time—lots of time. If only he 
were sure the old woman wasn’t there ! 

And just then the bell rang, the door of 
the shop opened and closed, and the old woman 
herself came out. In spite of her hat, Mac¬ 
gregor recognized her at once. She turned 
her face skywards to make certain that it 
wasn’t raining, gave a satisfied smirk, which 
Macgregor accepted with a fearful start, 
though it was intended for the window and 
its contents, and trotted up the street. 

On the wave of relief, as it were, Macgregor 
was carried from the window to the entrance. 
Yet he had no sooner opened the door with 
its disconcerting note of warning than he 
wished he had delayed a minute or two longer. 
To retire, however, was out of the question. 
He closed the door as though he were afraid of 
wakening a baby, and faced the counter. 

The girl was there and wearing the scarlet 
blouse again. She smiled coldly and said 
calmly : “ Good afternoon. Nice day after 

the rain.” 

“ Aye,” he said, solemnly, in response to 
the polite greeting, and advanced to the 
counter. 

“Not just so disagreeable as yesterday,” 
she added, a trifle more cordially. 


“ Aye—na.” He glanced up and down the 
counter. “ I—I was wantin’ a pencil,” he 
said at last. 

“ A pencil 1 ” cried Christina; then, in a 
voice from which all the amazement had 
gone : “A pencil—oh, certainly.” 

Macgregor reddened, opened his mouth, 
and—shut it. Why should he make a bigger 
fool of himself by explaining that he had 
meant to say “ a pen ” ? Besides (happy 
thought!), the pen would be an excuse for 
calling another time. 

Christina opened the drawer and paused, 
pursing her lips. Her tone was casual as she 
said: “ I hope you found the dozen you 
purchased lately quite satisfactory ? ” 

“ Oh, aye ; they were—splendid.” Mac¬ 
gregor blushed again. 

Christina smiled as prettily as any musical 
comedy actress selling guinea button-holes at 
a charity fete. She said : “ I must tell Miss 
Tod. She’ll be delighted. It’s a great saving, 
buying a dozen, isn’t it ? ” Her hand went 
into the drawer. “ Especially when one uses 
so many.” Her hand came out of the 
drawer and laid a bundle in front of 
Macgregor. “ Wonderful how they can do it 
for threepence ! ” 

He stared at the bundle, his will flutter¬ 
ing like a bird under a strawberry net. 
Dash the pencils! But she might be 
offended if- 

“ Some shops sell those pencils at a ha’penny 
each, I know,” she went on ; “ and I believe 
some have the neck—I mean, the cheek—to 
ask a penny. Would you like me to put 
them in paper, sir ? ” 

Recovering from the shock of the “ sir,” 
Macgregor laid three coppers on the 
counter. 

“ Thank you,” said she. “ Is there any¬ 
thing else to-day ? ” 

Before he could answer the door opened 
and an elderly man entered. At the ring of 
the bell Macgregor dropped the bundle ; the 
flimsy fastening parted, and the pencils were 
scattered. 

Christina checked an “ Oh, crikey ! ” and 
turned to attend to the second customer 
while the first collected his purchases from the 
floor and laid them on he counter. 

The elderly man wanted a newspaper only, 
but, thanks to Christina’s politeness over the 
transaction, he went out feeling as if he had 
done quite a stroke of business. 

“ Accidents will happen,” she remarked, 
cheerfully. “ If they didn’t, there would be 
mighty little happening.” 

She began to make a parcel, then halted in 
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the operation. 44 Are you sure there’s nothing 
else to-day, sir ? ” 

Macgregor didn’t want to go just yet, so he 
appeared to be thinking deeply. 

4< Essay paper—notebooks / 1 she murmured 
— 11 note paper—envelopes—in diarubber—” 

" Injinrubber,” said 
Macgregor. (He would 
give it to Jimsie.) 

She turned and 
whipped a box from 
a shelf. 4t Do you 
prefer the red or the 


white — species? ” 
she inquired, and felt 
glad she hadn't said 
14 sort.” 

44 Oh, I'm no 5 heed- 
in 1 which / 1 he replied, 
generously, with a 
bare glance at the 
specimens laid out for 
his inspection, 

All the same price 
—one penny per cake. 

The red is more 
flexible.” By way of 

exhibiting its quality, she took the oblong 
lengthwise between her finger and thumb and 
squeezed. To her dismay it sprang from her 
grip and struck the customer on the chin. 


** Oh, mercy ! ” she exclaimed. 44 I didna 
mean--—" 

Recovering the missile from the floor, he 
said, gravely : “ My ! ye*re a comic ! ” 

11 I'm not ! I tell ye I didna mean it. Did 
it hurt ye ? ” 

“ No' likely ! I ken ye didna try it/ 1 
, He smiled faintly, “ If ye had tried to 
hit me, ye wud hae missed me.” 

44 If I had tried I wud hae hit ye a 
heap harder/ 1 she said, indignantly. 

44 Try, then/’ His smile broadened as 
he offered her the cake. 14 I’ll stan' still,” 
Christina's sporting instinct was 
roused. 44 I’ll bet ye the price o f the 
cake I hit ye.” And let fly. 

It went over his left shoulder. 

14 Hae anither shot," he said, stooping 
to pick up the rubber. 

But as swiftly as it had gone her pro¬ 
fessional dignity returned. Macgregor 
came back to the counter to receive a 
stiff: 41 Thank you. Do you require 
anything else to-day?” 

His mumbled negative, his disap¬ 
pointed counte¬ 
nance, reproached 
her. 

41 Of course,” she 
said, pleasantly, as 
she put his purchases 
in paper, u I cannot 
charge you for the 
indiambber,” 

M Aw, cheese it!” 
he muttered, shortly, 
flinging a penny on 
the counter. 

4£ I beg your par* 
don?” — this with 
supreme haughti¬ 
ness. 

44 Oh t ye needna. 
An 1 ye can keep yer 
inj inrubber—an’ yer 
pencils f or by e l ” 
With these words he 
wheeled about and 
strode for the door. 

Christina col* 
lapsed, A customer 
who paid for goods 
and then practically 
threw them at her 
w as beyond her 
experience and comprehension. 

t the - oor he regarded her half angrily, 
half reproachfully. He wanted to say some¬ 
thing very cutting, but it wouldn’t come, 
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“ Please,” said Christina, softly, dropping 
her eyes. “ Ye’ll get me into trouble if ye 
dinna tak’ them.” 

“ Eh ? ” 

“ Miss Tod wud be vexed wi’ me for lossin’ 
a guid customer. She wud gie me the sack, 
maybe.” 

“ Wud she ?—the auld besom ! ” cried 
Macgregor, retracing his steps. 

“ Oh, whisht ! She’s no’ an auld besom. 
But I ken she wud be vexed.” Christina 
sighed. “ I suppose I’m to blame for--” 

“ It’s me that’s to blame,” he interrupted. 
“ Here,” he said, in an unsteady whisper, 
“ will ye shake han’s ? ” 

After a momentary hesitation she gave him 
her hand, saying, graciously: “ I’ve no 

objections, I’m sure. To tell the truth,” she 
went on, “ I am not entirely disinterested in 
you, sir.” 

Macgregor withdrew his empty hand. “ I 
—I wish ye wudna speak like that,” he sighed. 

“ Like what ? ” 

“ That awfu’ genteel talk.” 

“ Sorry,” she said. “ But it gangs doon wi’ 
maist o’ the customers. Besides, I try to 
keep it up to please ma aunt. But it doesna 
soun’ frien ly-like,'does it ? ” 

“ That’s why I dinna like it,” he ventured. 

“ I see. But if ye was servin’ in a shop ye 
wud hae to speak the same way.” 

“ I’m in the pentin’ trade,” he informed her, 
with an air of importance. 

“ I’ve a nose—but I like the smell fine. 
Ye’re no’ offended, are ye ? ” 

“ I’m no’ that easy offended. Is Miss Tod 
yer aunt ? ” 

“ Na, na ; she’s nae relation. Ma aunt is 
Mrs. James Baldwin.” In the frankest 
fashion she gave a brief sketch of her position 
on the world’s surface. While she spoke she 
seated herself on the stool, and Macgregor, 
without thinking about it, subsided upon the 
chair and leant his arm upon the counter. 
Ere she ended they were regarding each other 
almost familiarly. 

Anon Macgregor furnished a small account 
of himself and his near relatives. 

“ That’s queer ! ” commented Christina, 
when he had finished. 

“ What ? ” he asked, anxiously. 

“ Ma Uncle James is a great frien’ o’ your 
Uncle Purdie. Your uncle buys a heap o’ 
fancy things frae mine, an’ he’s often been in 
oor hoose. I hear he’s worth a terrible heap 
o’ money, but naebody wud think it. I like 
him fine.” 

“ Ye wudna like ma aunt fine,” said 
Macgregor. 

y f o 


“ No’ bein’ acquaint wi’ her, I canna say,” 
Christina returned. “ But I believe if it 
hadna been for her yer uncle wud never hae 
made his fortune at the grocery trade-” 

“ Her ! What had she got to dae wi’ ’t ? ” 

“ Dear knows ; but Uncle James says she 
egged him on to mak’ money frae the day she 
married him. But mony a woman does that. 
I wud dae it masel’—no’ that I’m greedy; I 
jist couldna endure a man that didna get on. 
I hate a stick-in-the-mud. Ye should keep 
in wi’ yer Uncle Purdie.” 

Macgregor scarcely heard her latter words. 
His Aunt Purdie responsible for his Uncle 
Purdie’s tremendous success in business ! 
The idea was almost shocking. From his 
earliest boyhood it had been a sort of religion 
with him to admire his uncle and despise his 
aunt. Could any good thing come out of 
Aunt Purdie ? 

“ I doobt yer Uncle James doesna ken her 
extra weel,” he said, at last. 

“ Oh, ma uncle’s a splendid judge o’ 
character,” she assured him. “ Especially 
female character,” she added. “ That’s why 
he married ma aunt an’ adopted me. I took 
his name, like ma aunt did when she married 
him. It was a love match, in spite o’ their 
ages. But never heed aboot that the 
noo. D’ye ken what astonishes me aboot 
yersel’ ? ” 

“ What ? ” asked Macgregor, startled. 

“ That ye’re no’ in the grocery trade.” 

“ Me ! What for wud I be a grocer ? ” 

“ What for are ye a penter ? An’ yer 
Uncle Purdie has nae offspring. My! if I 
had had a chance like you ! ” She heaved a 
sigh. “ I’m sure yer uncle wud hae ta’en ye 
into his business. Ye canna be sae stupid 
that he wudna gie ye even a trial. Nae 
offence intended.” 

“ I could hae been in the business if I had 
wanted,” Macgregor replied, with some 
dignity. “ He offered me a job when I left 
the schule. But, ye see, I aye had the 
notion to be a penter.” 

“ An’ what did yer parents say ? ” 

“ They canna thole Aunt Purdie. It was 
her that brought the message frae ma uncle 
—as if it was a favour. They said I was to 
choose for masel’.” 

“ Pride’s an awfu’ thing for costin’ folk 
cash,” she remarked, with a shake of her head. 
“ Eh ? ” 

“ Naething,” she replied. After a slight 
pause she continued: “ It’s no’ for me to 
speak aboot yer parents, but I hope ye’ll 
excuse me sayin’ that ye’re a bigger fool than 
ye look ” 
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“ Wha—what d’ye mean ? ’.’ 

“ I dinna mean to insult ye or hurt yer 
feelin’s.” Another pause. “ D’ye no’ want 
to get up in the world, man ? D’ye no’ want 
to be a millionaire—or a thousandaire, 
onyway ? ” 

“ Me ? ” 

** Aye, you ! ” 

Across the counter he regarded her in a 
semi-dazed fashion, speechless. She was 
rather flushed ; her eyes danced with eager¬ 
ness. Apparently she was all in earnest. 

“ Are ye gaun to be a penter a’ yer life ? ” 
she demanded. 

“ What for no’ ? ” he retorted, with some 
spirit. “ It’s guid pay.” 

“ Guid pay ! In ten year what’ll ye be 
earnin’ ? ” 

“ I couldna say. Maybe—maybe twenty- 
five shillins ; maybe-” 

“ A week ? ” 

“ Aye, of course,” he said, nettled. “ D’ye 
think I meant a month ? ” 

“ If ye was wi’ yer uncle an’ stickin’ to yer 
business, I wud hae said ‘ a day.’ Ma 
gracious goodness ! If ye was pleasin’ a man 
like that, there’s nae sayin’ where ye wud be 
in ten year.” 

“ Ach,” he said, with an attempt at light¬ 
ness, “ I’m no’ heedin’.” 

Christina smote the counter with such 
violence that he fairly jumped on his seat. 

“ Ye’re no’ heedin’ ? What’s the use o’ 
bein’ alive if ye’re no’ heedin’ ? But ye’re 
a’ the same, you young workin’ men. Yer 
rule is to dae the least ye can for yer wages, 
an’ never snap at an opportunity. An’ when 
ye get aulder ye gang on strike an’ gas aboot 
y*r rights, but ye keep dumb enough aboot 
yer deserts, an’-” 

“ Here, haud on ! ” cried Macgregor, now 
thoroughly roused. “ What dae you ken 
aboot it ? Ye’re jist a lassie-” 

“ I’ve eyes an’ ears.” 

There was a pause. 

“Are ye a — a suffragist ? ” he asked, 
weakly. 

“ I haena quite decided on that pint. 
Are you in favour o’ votes for females ? 
Aweel, there’s nae use answerin’, for ye’ve 
never thought aboot it. I suppose, like the 
ither young men aboot here, ye buy yer brains 
every Seturday done up in the sports edition 
o’ the evenin’ paper. Oh, Christopher 
Columbus ! That’s when 1 get busy on a 
Seturday nicht. Footba’ footba’—footba’!” 

Macgregor swallowed these remarks and 
reverted to the previous question. “ What,” 
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he inquired, a little loftily, “ dae you expec’ 
to be earnin’ ten year frae the noo ? ” 

Promptly, frankly, she replied : “ If I’m 
no’ drawin’ thirty shillins a week I’ll consider 
masel’ a bad egg. Of course, it a’ depends on 
whether I select to remain single or itherwise.” 

This was too much for Macgregor. He 
surveyed her with such blank bewilderment 
that she burst out laughing. 

He went red to the roots of his hair—or at 
any rate to the edge of his hat. “ Oh, I kent 
fine ye was coddin’ me,” he said, crossly, 
looking hurt and getting to his feet. 

She stopped laughing at once. “ That’s the 
worst o’ talkin’ plain sense nooadays; folk 
think ye’re only coddin’,” she observed, good- 
humouredly. “ I’m sorry I vexed ye.” 
Impulsively she held out her hand. “ I 
doobt we’ll hae to shake again.” 

This, also, was too much for Macgregor. 
He seized her fingers in a grip that made 
her squeal. 

And just then bang went the door-bell. 

Christina bit her lip and smiled through her 
tears as M. Tod entered the shop. 

“ Anything else to-day ? ” she inquired, in 
her politest voice, and pushed the little parcel 
under Macgregor’s hand. 

His reply was inaudible. His hand closed 
automatically on his purchase, his eyes met 
hers for the fraction of a second, and then he 
practically bolted. 

“ Young men are aye in sich a great hurry 
nooadays,” remarked M. Tod, beginning to 
remove her gloves. 

“ He’s the young man that bought the 
dizzen pencils the ither nicht,” Christina ex¬ 
plained, examining the joints of her right hand. 
“ I’ve just been sellin’ him anither dizzen.” 

“ Dearie me ! He must be a reporter on 
yin of the papers.” 

“ He’s a whale for pencils, whatever he is,” 
Christina returned, putting straight the piles 
of periodicals that adorned the counter. 
*• It’s a bit o’ a mystery aboot the pencils.” 

“ A mystery ! ” exclaimed M. Tod, who was 
just about to blow into a glove. 

Christina picked the neglected penny from 
the counter and dropped it into the till. 
“ It’s a case o’ cherchez la femme,” she said, 
softly, with quite a passable accent. 

“ What’s that ? ” murmured M. Tod. 

“ French,” sighed Christina, making a 
jotting of her last sales, and taking a long time 
to do it. 

. M. Tod stared for a moment or two, shook 
her head, drew a long breath, and with the 
same inflated her glove. 


be concluded next rnifhthl) 
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Illustrated by W. R. S. Stott. 


OTHER got herself locked 
up. It was most awkward, 
Especially as some people 
were coming to dinner about 
whose entertainment father 
seemed a little anxious, I had 
no idea of what had happened 
until father had returned from the City. 
When he came in he asked where mother was. 
I told him ] did not know. He looked at me 
with one of those looks which I sometimes 
feel mean a gTeat deal more than he would 
care to put into words* but if he was suggesting 
that I was telling him a story I was not. 
At that time I did not know where mother 
was, but I did very soon afterwards, 

I was dressing, I had got as far as the 
frock, and w F as hesitating whether to wear 
the black merve or the blue chiffon, when 
someone knocked at my bedroom door, and 
Eliza put her head in. 

“ Mrs, Parker wishes to see you, miss.” 

I felt all at once a sudden inward sinking. 
It is all very well to talk of martyrdom* and 
nothing could be nobler, but—all day long 
I had also been thinking of George. I knew r 
Mrs. Parker, and Eliza knew' Mrs. Parker. 
Eliza had been with us for years and years, 
I happened to know that she was thirty-six. 
On the great question she was w-hat we all 
called half-hearted. 

“ I don’t see,” she was fond of saying, 
“ why I shouldn’t have the vote as well as 
that there Jarrett,” Jarrett was the gardener. 
“ I know r as much about politics as he does, 
seeing that he know ? s nothing about anything 
at all, ! want equal marriage rights for 
women, that's what I want.” 

Directly Eliza told me that Mrs, Parker 
wished to see me, I felt that there was bad 
news. When I went down to Mrs, Parker 
in the little sitting-room, she beamed at me 
as if the world was full of gladness, but I 
noticed that her hat was a little on one side 
of her head, that there was the beginning of 
a bruise on her left cheek* and that her 
clothes generally looked as though they had 

Diqilizetf by viOQxlC 


got a little out of their proper places since 
she had put them on. 

11 My dear Miss Pilbeam,” she exclaimed, 
directly she saw me, “ I bring you great 
tidings.” 

“Where is mother?” I sat dowm. as I 
asked her, because I felt I had to. 

“ Dear Mrs, Pilbeam is in Bow Street 
police station. She's got herself locked up. 
This is a great day for her* and a proud one 
for you,” 

Mrs. Parker smiled more than ever. But 
I did not feel like smiling. I thought of the 
people who were coming to dinner, and of 
what father would say, and—I thought of a 
good many tilings, 

“ What have they locked her up for ? ” 

“ It's not easy to find out. There’s a great 
deal of excitement in Bow t Street, and the 
police are not very civil. One policeman did 
this,” She touched the bruise on her cheek, 
“He said he did it w r ith his elbow f and he 
pretended to apologize—but I know better. 
Because another dastard, immediately after, 
threw r me—positively threw me—out into the 
street,” 

That explained the condition of her attire. 
Somehow that sinking feeling became 
stronger. 

“ Did you—see mother ? ” 

“No, 1 can't say that* exactly. But, 
though I did not see her, I gathered from what 
I was told that she had broken the window 
of a tobacconist’s shop in the Strand—one 
of those large curved windows. But a lady, 
who was a stranger to me, and whose name 
I did not know% told me that Mrs. Pilbeam 
had been also recognized by a policeman as 
a person wdiom he had seen the other night 
breaking a fire-alarm. If that is so, dear 
Mrs. Pilbeam is indeed, in a fortunate 
position. She’ll be sent to prison without 
being offered the degrading option of a fine. 
I congratulate you. And you did not manage 
to get locked up ? That is odd. What 
window did you break ? ” 

I had rtpft broken any window. I had 
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gone out intending to break one. I meant 
to choose the very smallest I could find. 
But I walked on and on, through miles of 
streets, without finding one which suited me. 
I wished mother had had the same ill-fortune. 
I don’t think I ever felt so miserable before, 
not even when I quarrelled with George, or 
rather, when George quarrelled with me. 

“ I don't know what I shall say to father.'' 
I told Mrs. 

Parker. 

“ Tell him 
the truth— 
the glorious 
truth ! ” 

“It will 
break his 
heart." 

“A great 
man once 
said that to 
make ome¬ 
lettes you 
must break 
eggs. Great 
revolutions 
are not 
brought 
about with¬ 
out breaking 
hearts." 

It was all 
very well for 
her to talk 
like that, but 
I noticed 
that she had 
not got her- 
self locked 
up, though 
her hat was 
all on one 
side and her 
clothes any¬ 
how. When 
I had got rid 
of her, which 
I did as soon as ever I 
could, Eliza came to me 
in the hall. She asked 
me in a whisper:— 

** Where is Mrs. Pil- 
beam, miss ? *’ 

“ Eliza, mother’s got herself locked up." 

“ Oh, dear, goodness gracious me, whatever 
shall we do ? ” 

I could not tell her. Father’s voice came 
to me over the banisters. 

“ Adelaide, is that your mother ? " 


“ No, father." 

“ Who was it, then ? ” 

“ It was Mrs. Parker." 

“ What was that woman 
Adelaide, come up here." 


doing here ? 






HE SAT DOWN ON A CHAlft SUPDENLV AS IK HE HAD NOT 
MEANT TO/* 


I went up there in my dressing-gown 
Father was in his shirt and trousers. He had 
a white tie in his hand. He never can tie 
a bow properly unless someone helps him, 
He took me into his dressing-room. 

<( Adelaidejriw fkdypur mother ? ” 
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“ Oh, father ! ” I know it was not heroic, 
but I hid my face against the door, and I 
cried. Father was behind ; I felt his eyes 
going right through me. 

“ Adelaide, tell me where your mother is.” 

He said it in such a tone that I felt that 
I had to tell him. Besides, he would have to 
be told some time. 

“ Father, mother has got herself locked up.’ 

He looked at me, and he said nothing. 
He sat down on a chair suddenly as if he 
had not meant to, and such an expression 
came on his face that I felt as if I had been 
guilty of a crime for which he was being 
punished. Those were the most trying 
moments I have ever known. I could not 
speak, and apparently he could not. All we 
could do was just to keep still. 

There was the sound of a ring and a knock 
at the street door. Father heard. He looke 1 
up, and he said :— 

“ Is that the Bissetts ? ” He glanced at 
the clock which he kept on a shelf. “ It 
wants a quarter to eight. The Bissetts are 
always early.” 

Somehow it seemed so dreadful that he 
should talk like that at such a moment, 
that I felt worse than ever. Mr. Bissett 
was a business friend of father’s—I believe 
a very good friend—but mother did not 
like him or Mrs. Bissett. Their views did 
not agree. And the fact that George was in 
Mr. Bissett’s office made it very difficult for 
me. 

Presently father got up from his chair with 
a perceptible effort, and he said :— 

“ Adelaide, do you mind tying my bow ? ” 

That brought me to with a start. I do 
not tie dress-ties so well as mother does, but 
I did it as w'ell as I could. Eliza came while I 
was doing it, and told us that Mr. and Mrs. 
Bissett had arrived. 

“ Be as quick as you can,” said father, 
“ and be civil to them—if you don’t object 
to being civil to my guests.” 

He knew I didn’t. Another time I would 
have told him so, but there was something 
about him then which made it clear to me that 
he wanted to have as little said to him as 
possible. Just as I was going out of the room 
he said :— 

“ By the way, where’s Bella ? ” 

Though I had been expecting the question, 
I did not know what to answer. He saw my 
hesitation. 

“ What’s the matter with her ? She hasn’t 
got herself locked up ? ” 

“ No, father.” 

“ Then where is she ? In the house ? ” 


“ She and mother had a few words this 
morning. When mother said that she was 
going out to—to break windows, Bella said 
that if she did she would go out of the house 
and never come back to it again.” 

“ She ought not to have used such language 
to your mother.” 

“ No, father, but she did. There—there 
was a scene.” 

“ So I should imagine. Then what hap¬ 
pened ? ” 

“ Mother said things to Bella, and Bella 
said things to mother.” 

“ You may leave out that part. In this 
house we’re used to that kind of thing. 
I asked you what happened—when the talk 
was over ? ” 

“ Bella went upstairs and packed a bag, 
and went out of the house.” 

“ Then I suppose your mother went cru¬ 
sading for the cause ? Did you go out with 
her and break windows ? ” 

“ I went, father, but I didn’t dare.” 

“ You showed the best kind of courage, 
young woman. You have glimmerings of 
sense in you somewhere. But I suppose it 
would be no good my begging you not to be 
a fool, because your mother would be against 
me. Do you mind hurrying down to see the 
Bissetts ? ” 

I turned to leave the room, then I 
stopped. 

“ Father, what are you going to do about 
mother ? ” 

“ About mother ? What do you mean ? ” 

“ Mrs. Parker says she’s at Bow Street 
police-station.” 

“ My dear Adelaide, your mother’s a woman 
of ripened years. She’s at liberty to choose 
her own quarters. I’m not entitled to inter¬ 
fere because she chooses a police-station.” 

“ But, father, aren’t you going to do 
anything ? ” 

“ Certainly not. Who am I that I should 
dare to interfere with the liberty of action 
of a woman of forty-seven ? I know your 
mother says she’s only forty-six, but she’s 
mistaken. Will you go down and see the 
Bissetts ? ” 

I went. I have not the least idea how I 
looked. I don’t think I ever dresssd quicker 
in my life. I scarcely glanced at a looking- 
glass. When I got downstairs there was 
Mrs. Bissett, sitting with her hands crossed 
in front of her, looking as if she had just 
wakened from a doze, and Mr. Bissett was 
standing in front of the fire. 

“ I am so sorry,” I explained, “ to have 
left you alone lik(e| this;. Father says he will 
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be down in a moment. But we have had 
rather an agitated time.” 

“ Is Mrs. Pilbeam not well ? ” Mrs. 
Bissett asked the question as she offered me 
a fish-like hand. 

“ I—I think she’s fairly well, thank 
you.” 

“ You think, my dear ? Your own mother 
—don’t you know ? ” 

“ She was quite well when I saw her 
last.” 

“ When you- saw her last ? Is not Mrs. 
Pilbeam upstairs ? ” 

“ No, she’s not upstairs.” 

Mrs. Bissett glanced at her husband. 

“ Does not Mrs. Pilbeam expect us ? ” 

“ She—she knew that you were coming.” 

“ Your manner is very strange, my dear. 
Where is your mother ? ” 

“ She’s at Bow Street police-station.” 

“ Where ? ” 

“ She’s got herself locked up.” 

Mrs. Bissett rose from her seat. She is 
very large; considering how large, she got 
out of that armchair quite quickly. When 
she was up she drew a great breath like a 
gasp, she looked at me, and she looked at her 
husband. 

“ Augustus, do you hear ? Mrs. Pilbeam, 
our hostess—as her daughter rather oddly 
puts it—has got herself locked up.” 

Mr. Bissett, who was a smallish man, put 
his hands into his trousers pockets, got up on 
to his toes, and went back on to his heels. 

“ So—no offence, Miss Adelaide—your 
mother has done something besides talk at 
last.” 

His wife looked shocked. 

“ Augustus, don’t talk like that. Remem¬ 
ber the relationship between Mrs. Pilbeam and 
this poor child.” 

“ You did not get yourself locked up ? ” 
Mr. Bissett, ignoring his wife, made this , 
remark to me. The way he said it put my 
back up. 

“ I meant to.” 

“ My dear Adelaide ! ” 

This was his wife. 

“ But you didn’t see a window big enough 
—or hadn’t you a stone, or a brick, or what¬ 
ever it is they do it with ? ” 

This was her husband. 

“ It was the other way about. I couldn’t 
find one small enough. It’s not the size of 
the window I care about; it’s the principle.” 

“ Hear, hear !■ ’ 

“ Augustus, will you oblige me by desisting ? 

I suppose, my dear, that in the circum¬ 
stances we ought not to stop, and we won’t. 

Vol xlv.—44. 


Augustus, we had better go, though it is rather 
unfortunate, since I have let our cook go out, 
and I don’t know what we shall do about 
dinner.” 

“ Dinner is waiting for you here, Mrs. 
Bissett. It is not yet quite eight.” 

“ Has your father gone to see your 
mother ? ” 

This was Mr. Bissett. 

“ No.” 

“ Ah ! When is he going ? ” 

“ He’ll be down in a minute, and then 
you’ll be able to ask him. I hope, Mrs. 
Bissett, that you will not think of going away 
without dinner, just because mother is suffer¬ 
ing for the cause.” 

She looked at me in an odd way. Indeed, 
they both looked at me in an odd way. 
Then she said :— 

“ I thought, when a hostess asked you to 
dinner, and then made elaborate preparations 
not to be present when you came to dinner, 
that sometimes that sort of thing was intended 
for a hint.” 

“ Father asked you, Mrs. Bissett, not 
mother.” 

“ Adelaide ! ” 

“ Father told me to ask you in mother’s 
name. You know what I mean.” 

“ I do not know what you mean. Augustus, 
this seems to be very ambiguous.” 

“ If Miss Adelaide will give us something 
to eat, I’ll overlook the ambiguity. Is your 
father going to honour us with his company at 
his own table ? ” 

“ I expect this is father.” 

Someone opened the door in rather a hurry, 
and came into the room at what was almost 
a run. It was not father ; it was Mr. Hobden. 
He seemed to be in a state of considerable 
agitation, and stood staring round the room 
like a sort of masculine equivalent for a 
startled hen. When he saw me he came 
fluttering forward. 

“ Miss Pilbeam, your mother is a wicked 
woman ! ” 

“ Mr. Hobden ! ” 

His remark was so surprising that, for the 
moment, that was all I could say. 

“ If I had my way there’d be a lethal 
chamber for such women as your mother. 
She’d be treated as they do dangerous dogs 
which are found in the streets.” 

“ Mr. Hobden ! ” 

I have seldom seen a man in a greater 
fluster—and he is such a little man. 

“ Yes, I say there would ! There would, 
Mrs. Bissett' ! Yes, Bissett, there would ! 

Mis ® Pilbeam ’ "* 
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dangers to society. Owing to your mother’s 
influence, Miss Pilbeam, Mrs. Hobden has 
fallen into the hands of the police.” 

At that moment father came into the room. 
Mr. Hobden assailed him. 

“ Pilbeam, that woman whom you call 
your wife has been haunting my house like 
a fatal shadow. In the hands of such a fire¬ 
brand as Mrs. Pilbeam my poor wife is as 
weak as water. In which metropolitan police- 
station she is incarcerated at this moment 
I don’t know, but she’s in one of them. 
That’s your wife, sir—that’s your wife ! ” 

He actually waved his top-hat in father’s 
face. 

We had a terrible business with Mr. Hobden. 
Finally father had to take him into his study 
and have it out with him there. Before they 
went Mr. Blake arrived, and his sister Janet. 
As father was leaving the room with Mr. 
Hobden he whispered to me :— 

“ Don’t wait. I’ll get rid of Hobden as 
soon as I can. Let these people have their 
food.” 

As soon as father was out of the room 
Mrs. Bissett asked, with what I call one of 
her malicious smiles :— 

“ What time did you say dinner was, 
Adelaide ? ” and she glanced at the clock. 
Mr. Bissett looked at his watch. 

“ I think we’d better go and get a chop 
somewhere. Pilbeam’s domestic arrange¬ 
ments seem to be a little disorganized.” This 
is what he said. 

“ Has anything serious happened ? ” 
inquired Miss Blake, in a sort of funereal 
whisper. 

Before Mrs. Bissett could reply I rang the 
bell. 

“ Is dinner ready ? ” I asked Eliza, who 
appeared in the doorway. 

“ Dinner’s been waiting this ever so long, 
miss, only cook didn’t quite know whether 
the master was ready.” 

“ We are quite ready, Eliza.” 

“ It seems rather odd,” observed Mrs. 
Bissett, as we were taking our places at 
table, “ to sit down to dinner with neither 
the host nor the hostess present.” 

“ Is Mrs. Pilbeam ill ? ” asked Miss Blake. 

“ So far as I know she is quite well.” 

“ Is she absent ? ” 

I did not want to have to explain the situa¬ 
tion to each person individually, but obviously 
I could not leave sandy-haired Janet—I can’t 
bear Janet Blake—under an entirely wrong 
impression, so I had to tell the story all over 
again. The B lakes were like living figures 
of exclamation, Janet was positively tremb¬ 


ling. Her brother was so amazed that he 
did not notice the plate of soup which Eliza 
placed in front of him. When Eliza, per¬ 
ceiving the impression made upon the party, 
hurried out of the room with a handkerchief 
to her eyes, it was almost more than I could 
stand. Whatever they might pretend at the 
beginning, before they had been talking very 
long, they seemed to have forgotten that the 
person they were discussing was my mother. 
I could do nothing to stop them. We were 
halfway through the meal—such a meal as 
it was—before father appeared. Almost as 
soon as he had taken his seat I stood up. 

“ I am afraid, father, you must excuse me. 
I—I’m not feeling very well.” 

“ You don’t look it,” he said. Then he 
added, “ It may interest you to know that 
I should not be surprised if Hobden commits 
suicide before the night’s over.” 

That was a nice thing for him to say, in the 
presence of those four people ! If I had not 
rushed out of the room I should have had to 
put my handkerchief to my eyes like Eliza. 
I went up to my bedroom and I tried to think. 
But I had not yet even connected my thoughts 
when a strange noise so startled me that I 
almost jumped out, of my chair. I could 
not imagine what it was. It came again, 
then I guessed. 

“ I believe,” I told myself, “ someone is 
throwing stones at the window.” 

I drew the blind aside, but I could see 
nothing. Then I slightly raised the window. 

“ Is anyone there ? ” I asked. I did not 
speak very loudly, yet that my question was 
heard an answering voice made clear. 

“ Addy, it’s me.” 

The reply was sobbed rather than spoken. 
For a moment I could not think who it was 
—the voice did sound so odd; then on a 
sudden it came to me. 

“ Why, Louisa,” I asked, “ is that you ? ” 

Then a perfect wail came back. 

“ Of course, it’s me—you know it’s me. 
Addy, for goodness’ gracious sake, don’t 
speak loudly.” 

Considering that the last request was 
uttered in a positive howl, it did not seem to 
matter much in what tone I spoke. My 
bedroom is on the second floor, at the back, 
overlooking the not very large piece of ground 
we call the garden. It was dark; I could 
see nothing, but I heard a sound as of 
shuffling feet. I guessed that Louisa Twyn- 
ham was trying to get as close to me as she 
could. I could also hear that she was trying 
to get the better of her sobs. Then her 
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** Adelaide, I must either come in to you, 
or you must come out to me.” 

“ I’ll come down and open the front door 
if you’ll go round.” 

“ I daren’t. Do you think I should be 
here if I dare ? I got over the wall at the 
end.” 

“ Louisa, whatever for ? ” 

At the back of our garden is a common. 
The idea of Louisa Twynham stealing across 
the common in the darkness, and then 
struggling to climb over our wall, struck 
me as so comical that I very nearly smiled. 

“ Come down to me,” she cried. “ Oh, 
do come down ! I daren’t come into the 
house.” 

I slipped on a big coat, and down I went, 
sneaking to the front door, round the side 
of the house to the garden at the back. 
Directly I got there someone shrieked. It 
was Louisa. 

“ What’s the matter with you ? ” I asked. 
“ What did you do that for ? ” 

“ Oh ! ” she gasped, “ I thought it was the 
police.” 

“ The police ? ” I was standing close to 
her. She was clinging with both hands to 
my right arm. I could feel her trembling. 
“ How could you possibly mistake me for 
the police ? ” 

“ I’ve got to that state I could mistake 
anything for the police. They seem to be 
all round me ; I can see a policeman in every 
shadow. I’ve been running away from them 
for hours.” 

“ Louisa! ” 

“ It’s perfectly true ; they’ve been chasing 
me all over London.” 

“ Have you-” I did not finish my 

whispered question, but she understood. She 
clung tighter, and shook so that I wondered 
if it were possible for her to shake herself to 
pieces. Her intention, perhaps, was to speak 
in a whisper which would be audible to me 
alone, but her emotion was so strong that 
I believe you could have heard what she 
said three gardens off. 

“ I have—I’ve broken two.” 

“ Two windows ? ” 

“ And I hit a policeman.” 

“ Louisa! ” 

“ I never meant to. I really didn’t mean 
to break even one, but when Clara Mooney 
said, * Don’t be a craven,’ with the iron end 
of my stick I hit the window, and I was so 
frightened by the crack it made—it went all 
to splinters—that in jumping right round 
I hit another, and that went with a more 
awful crash than the first. I had brought out 


my brother’s heavy alpenstock. I had no 
idea that it would break big plate-glass 
windows like it did. People came running 
out of the shop, people came from all direc¬ 
tions, and there was a policeman standing 
right in front of me, and he put out his hand 
as if to take me by the shoulder, so that, 
without the least meaning to do it, I gave 
him one on the nose. I hit him so hard, 
Adelaide, that I hurt my knuckles. They’re 
positively sore.” 

She held out her hand, as if I could see her 
knuckles in that light. 

“ I suppose you didn’t hurt him ? ” 

“ I think I must have done, though I didn’t 
stop to see. I had an idea that he made a 
grab at me, but I simply flew'.” 

“ Did no one try to stop you ? ” 

“ I believe the people stood aside to let 
me pass. Oh, Adelaide, I never ran so fast 
in my life—and I had on my tightest skirt.” 

“ You couldn’t Lave run fast in that.” 

“ I pulled it up to my knees.” 

“ You must have created a sensation.” 

“ I didn’t care. I ran, and ran, and ran.” 

“ How far did you really run ? ” 

“ Till I got into a taxi-cab. I think it 
must have been standing close to the kerb, 
because I w'as inside before I ever meant to 
be. And I said to the driver, ‘ Drive me 
anywhere,’ and he drove me.” 

“ What was his idea of anywhere ? ” 

“ At last he stopped, and he asked me how 
much farther I wanted to go, and I said, 

‘ Where are we now ? ’ and he said, ‘ This is 
High Street, Wapping.’ And I said, ‘ Where’s 
that ? ’ And he said, ‘ You told me to drive 
you anywhere, and I’ve done it. My fare 
is sixteen and fourpence.’ I gave him a 
sovereign, and he said, ‘ Do you want any 
change ? ’ and before I could answer he said, 

‘ There’s a policeman down the street. I’ve 
an idea that some of his friends are looking 
for you.’ So I said, ‘ Drive me somewhere 
else,’ and he drove me.” 

“ It sounds, Louisa, as if you were a little 
insane.” 

“ I was frightfully insane. Oh, don’t ask 
me any questions, Adelaide ; I simply couldn’t 
bear it.” I had no intention of doing any¬ 
thing of the kind, and there was no necessity 
for her to get excited. On she went. “ I 
came across the common, and I caught my 
foot in something, and I came down such a 
cracker, and I believe I’ve broken my nose. 
And I couldn’t get over the wall. Oh, do 
have a little sympathy for me, Adelaide. 
No matter what I’ve done, I do not deserve 
all I’ve * ‘ " “ 
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“ Have you been home ? ,f 
u I daren't. The police are probably look¬ 
ing for me all over the house." 

<f Do they know your address ? ” 

“ I don't see how they can. But, all the 
same, I dare not go home. Suppose a police¬ 
man is waiting for me on the doorstep ? " 


as I raised my hand to ring. u Oh, Adelaide, 
I daren’t come into the house. Suppose your 
father opens the door ? ** 

“Father doesn't generally open the door. 
Besides, he has friends to dinner.” 

“ Friends to dinner, and you ask me to 
come into the house ? ” 



** I NEVER HAN SO FAST IN MY LIFE—AND 1 HAD ON MV TIGHTEST SKIRT." 


“ You'd better come indoors. I’ll take you 
up to my room. What you want is rest and 
quiet,” 

“ Oh, I do,” 

I tried the back door, and that was locked. 
Then I took her round to the front door, and 
that was shut* 

“ What are you going to do ? ” she asked, 


Before she could finish Eliza opened the 
door, Louisa tried to dart away, but I held 
on. I pushed her through the door. When 
Eliza saw Louisa her face was eloquent. 

If it isn't Miss Twynham ! ” she ex¬ 
claimed, (i My goodness ! whatever have you 
been doing to ffliss ? ” 

1 aU ri e ht > 
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Eliza. Are they still in the dining room ? ” 
Eliza nodded. “ Miss Twynham is tired; 
she wants to be quiet.” 

I got Louisa up the stairs somehow. She 
stopped on every tread, as if she thought a 
policeman might be just in front or just 
behind. When the door of a room opened, 
she shrieked and put her arms about my neck. 
Louisa Twynham had always declared to me 
that she did not know what nerves were. 
She knew then. When I got her into my bed¬ 
room she gasped : “ Lock the door.” 

“ No one will come in here, my dear 
Louisa, and if anyone does they won’t hurt 
you.” 

“ But suppose-” 

“ Suppose nothing.” Just then someone 
did tap at.the door. She gave a shriek, 
and before I could stop her she rushed across 
the room and dropped down on the other side 
of my bed. “ I think,” I observed, “ you’ll 
find it’s Eliza bringing you something to eat 
and drink.” 

It was Eliza, with a tray. 

“ Where’s Miss Twynham ? ” she asked, 
when she perceived that, so far as she could 
see, the room was empty. I gave her what 
I meant to be a significant glance. I don’t 
know if she understood, but she put down the 
tray and went softly out. She could hardly 
have helped seeing that there was something 
unusual sticking up the other side of my bed. 
When the door was closed Louisa raised her 
head a little higher, so that all of it was visible. 
Her hat had come right off—I expect she 
had given it such a jerk as she went down 
on to the floor. You could see the pads 
through her hair. It seemed incredible that 
she could be Louisa Twynham. I had 
scarcely got her on to a chair, and induced 
her to try to eat and drink something, when 
there came another tapping. She started up 
so awkwardly that it was a miracle that she 
did not knock the table on which the tray 
was right over. She made another dart 
towards the other side of the bed, but I 
managed to get hold of her just in time. 

“ Louisa, don’t be an idiot! It’s only 
Eliza.” 

It was Eliza—with a look on her face which 
I was beginning to know only too well. 

“ Miss Adelaide, there’s Mr. Mitchell down¬ 
stairs, and he wants to see you.” 

She spoke as if there was something 
terrible about my George, and I confess that 
I myself felt as if I were going at the knees. 

“ Does there—does there seem anything 
strange about him, Eliza ? ” 

” Well, miss, there dpes. His manner’s 


that solemn, and when I said ' Good evening, 
sir,’ he never spoke a word. He said, most 
unlike himself, ‘ Tell Miss Adelaide that I 
must see her at once. You understand, at 
once. Is there anyone in the little room ? ’ 
Without waiting for me to tell him, he walked 
straight to the little room, and he stopped at 
the door, and he said, * Be so good, Eliza, as 
to go instantly to Miss Adelaide and tell her 
that I must see her at once.’ So, miss, I’ve 
come right up to you.” 

“ I—I’ll be down with him directly, 
Eliza.” 

Eliza never was great on the side of tact, 
or she would not have made the remark she 
did. 

“ You’re not looking very well, miss. 
I do hope there’s not going to be more 
trouble. Now, don’t you go and anger Mr. 
Mitchell.” 

As if I were likely to. Just then I felt like 
angering no one. When I got back into the 
room if Louisa hadn’t crawled underneath 
the bed, and left both her feet sticking out 
at the side ! 

“ Louisa,” I told her, “ you are the most 
absolute silly ! ” And I caught hold of one 
of her shoes. The shriek she gave ! “ I am 
going downstairs to see someone.” 

So far as I could gather, she was begging 
me not to leave her, but I had to. 

I understood something of what Louisa 
felt when I reached the little room. I felt 
positively shaky, and I hesitated for a moment 
outside the door. The only thing I could say 
when I did go in w>as, “ Oh, George! ” and 
I stood with my back up against the door to 
say it. Usually, when first we met, and 
were quite alone, I would go flying into his 
arms and he would come rushing towards me. 
But nothing of that sort happened then. 
He stood in front of the fire, his overcoat 
buttoned up to his chin, a pair of thick brown 
gloves on, umbrella in one hand, hat in the 
other, and, so far as I was able to judge, 
even at the sight of me he never stirred. 
He looked at me almost as if I were something 
painful. For what seemed to be an ocean of 
time he never spoke, and when he did he 
only said—very much as a parson says 
“ Amen ’ in church :— 

“ Thank Heaven ! ” 

I did not know what he was thanking 
Heaven for, until presently he went on to 
explain. 

“ I’ve been telephoning to all the police- 
stations in town to learn in which of them you 
were. It is some comfort to know that at 
presej-Uyotj a)-? npj in gfljfj&f I did not lik 
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the way he said “ at present ”—as if a police¬ 
man might be expected to come for me at 
any moment. 

“ I am not going to be in any of them, 
thank you, George ! ” 

“ But your mother is! ” He spoke in a 
tone of voice which was really funereal. All 
I could manage, in face of his gloom, was a 
silly repetition of my previously vapid 
remark:— 

“ Oh, George ! ” 

“ I have seen your mother.” 

I said, “ Oh, George,” in quite a different 
tone of voice, and I added, “ Where is 
she ? ” 

“ She telephoned to me.” 

“ Mother did ? ” 

He fixed me with a stony sort of glance 
which made me feel somehow that there was 
more in some men than I had thought. 
When he looked at me like that he seemed 
to be the concentration of masculine strength. 
The way in which he repeated himself, with 
additions, smacked of something which was 
almost great. 

“ Your mother telephoned to me at the 
office. I asked, ‘ Who’s there ? ’ She replied, 

* It’s me.’ I knew the voice, though she 
mentioned no name. She went on to say, 

* I’m at Bow Street police station. There 
are about two hundred other women who 
want the telephone, so I haven’t a moment 
to spare. Come to me at once.’ The voice 
ceased. I do not know if she was discon¬ 
nected ; she certainly had not had her legal 
amount of time. I went.” 

The way in which he uttered those last 
two words suggested something which was 
nearly heroic. I do not think I was ever 
before so much moved. 

“ You went to Bow Street police-station ? ” 

“ I did. A lamentable state of things 
I found there—mothers and wives, sisters 
and daughters, most of them in a whirl of 
agitation which beggars description. I felt 
for the policemen who were supposed to have 
them in charge. I found your mother. She 
was half beside herself with indignation. 
I found it difficult to understand what was 
the cause of it.” 

“ I should think,” I told him, “ that being 
locked up in a police-station was enough to 
make anybody indignant.” 

“ So far as I could judge, that did not seem 
to be the common opinion. Most of the 
women seemed to be glorying in the fact that 
they were there. With your mother that was 
not the case ; she was very angry.” 

“ Had the police used her roughly ? ” 


“ Judging from her appearance, they had 
probably not handled her too gently. But 
that was not the cause of her indignation.” 

“ What was ? ” 

“ She was angry with Mrs. Parker.” 

“ But, George, why ? It was Mrs. Parker 
who came and told me she was locked up. 
I should never have known if it had not been 
for Mrs. Parker.” 

“ And had it not been for Mrs. Parker 
your mother would never have been locked 
up. That is how I see the situation.” 

I thought I saw what George was aiming 
at, and I did my best to be just to Mrs. 
Parker. I always like to be fair. 

“ You know, George, it’s all very well 
for mother to talk like that, and you know 
Mrs. Parker is an enthusiast, and she did say 
that every woman who was a woman ought to 
break a window. But then mother—well, 
she volunteered to break a window, and she 
said that if she had her way there wouldn’t 
be a window left whole in London. And 
you know—mind, I’m not blaming anyone, 
because I’m quite old enough to take care 
of myself, and I can take care of myself — 
all the same, it was really mother who 
infected me with her spirit, not Mrs. Parker. 
You should have heard the language Bella 
and mother used to each other this morning.” 

“ And have you been out breaking 
windows ? ” 

My voice was all quavery. 

“ I did go out to break one.” 

“ And did you break one ? ” 

“ I didn’t dare. Perhaps it was because 
I couldn’t find one small enough.” 

“ Whatever the cause, I am thankful.” 

Then what he immediately added took me 
entirely by surprise. 

“ Your mother did not break any windows 
either; not even a little one.” 

I was so amazed at his saying such a thing 
that for some seconds I could do nothing 
but stare. Then I began, “ But Mrs. Parker 
told me-” 

At the moment I could not recall what 
exactly Mrs. Parker had told me, and before 
I could bring my thoughts to bear George 
went on. 

“ According to your mother, Mrs. Parker 
is an unspeakable thing—and a great many 
other things besides. Mrs. Pilbeam said, so 
far as I could gather, that she was walking 
along the Strand with Mrs. Parker when Mrs. 
Parker, all of a sudden, took something out of 
i'. handbag she was carrying and with it struck 
a shop window which they were looking at. 
Whether the window was broken or not 
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“ You're not serious, George ? ” 

He sounded and he looked as if he were 
serious, but it did seem incredible, 

“ I can assure 
you that your 
mother was serious 
enough —with an 
intense seriousness 
which I am 
wholly unable 
to imitate,” I 


Mrs, Pilbeam w r as not sure. Mrs* Parker's 
conduct was so extraordinary that she was 
not able to ascertain, Mrs. Pilbeam assures 


“ MOTHERS AND WIVES, SISTERS AN!? DAUGHTERS, MOST OF THEM IS A WHIRL OF AGITATION 

WHICH RKOGARS DESCRIPTION. 


me that before she could utter a word Mrs. 
Parker threw her arms about her in the open 
street and exclaimed, almost at the top of 
her voice, 4 Oh, Mrs, Pilbeam, what have 
you done ? You’ve broken the biggest window 
in the whole of the Strand t J ” 


knew what he meant by t4 intense serious¬ 
ness.” I must admit that mother has a 
temper—as father has discovered. 44 She 
assured me that at first she thought that 
Mrs, Parker hi|d ^11 afi.p^e gone mad, hut 

skiMfi ome to tlr 
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conclusion that Mrs. Parker regretted what 
she did the instant it was done, and was so 
overcome by a sudden consciousness of what 
the consequences might be that practically 
for the moment she did lose her senses and, 
yielding to a wild instinct of self-preservation, 
actually attributed what she had done to 
your mother.” 

“ But, George, can Mrs. Parker be a thing 
like that ? ” 

“ Your mother says she can, and your 
mother says she is. When people came’out 
of the shop, and a crowd began to collect, 
Mrs. Parker kept on repeating, as if she really 
had lost her wits, * Oh, Mrs. Pilbeam, you’ve 
broken the biggest window in the Strand ! ’ 
Mrs. Pilbeam, completely taken aback, lost 
her own wits, as in the circumstances it 
seems to me she very easily might have 
done, and when a policeman put his hand 
upon her shoulder, and said something she 
did not catch, she admits that she might have. 
done something which might have been inter¬ 
preted as an attempt to resist arrest. It is 
quite clear that she did not go quietly— 
or at least not so quietly as she might have 
done—to Bow Street police-station. Her 
situation appears to me to be—I will not say 
droll, because that might seem unfeeling— 
I will say peculiar. I heard her say—you 

know when-” I-did; it had been an awful 

scene. When mother told George that if she 
had been a man she would have dropped him 
out of the window I thought I had lost him 
for ever. “ The other night, as you are 
aware, she told me in your presence that she 
would not rest easy until she had joined her 
sisters in captivity. I did not quite catch 
her meaning, because until then I had not 
known that she had any * sisters in captivity,’ 
but I had a general idea., 1 took it that she 
meant to say that she intended to get herself 
locked up, and would stick at nothing which 
would result in her being landed in a prison 
cell. But she proposed to get there as the 
result of her own action, not because of what 
someone else had done. The idea that she 
should be locked up, not because she broke 
a window, but because Mrs. Parker broke one 
—that idea did not commend itself to her 
at all.” 

“ So I should think. Mrs. Parker must be 
a perfect cat. I always did distrust that 
woman. And to think of her coming here 
in that brazen fashion to tell me about mother 
getting herself locked up.” 

“ Your mother has got herself locked up.” 

“ But, George, don’t make fun of it. Mother 
oughtn’t to be locked up if she’s innocent.” 


“ That’s a point on which I’m not quite 
clear.” 

“ George ! ” 

“ I have no wish to say anything to hurt 
your feelings, Adelaide, but I am of opinion 
that your mother probably would have broken 
a window if Mrs. Parker had not got there 
first.” 

“ But that’s not justice.” 

I had to sit down and stare at George, it 
was so unlike him to talk like that. 

“ My sympathies, I regret to say, my dear 
Adelaide, are not so much with your mother 
as with the people who have her in charge.” 

“ If mother hasn’t done anything she ought 
to be let out.” 

“ That is your opinion.” 

“ But oughtn’t she ? People oughtn’t to 
be locked up for what they haven’t done ! ” 

“ Not even when they’ve expressed a desire 
to get themselves locked up ? ” 

“ You don’t seem to think that mother’s 
happy ! ” 

“ That was principally because she could 
not have a few words with Mrs. Parker — 
or at least that was the impression left upon 
my mind.” 

I had to stand up and, metaphorically, 
put my foot down. I felt that whatever 
his outward bearing might be, George was 
making fun of me in his heart. 

“ George,” I asked, “ can mother be got 
out to-night ? ” , 

“The position is rather a delicate one. 
She can only be got out by putting the blame 
of that broken window upon Mrs. Parker. 
I’m not sure that, in spite of Mrs. Pilbeam’s 
indignation, she’s particularly anxious to do 
that, and I don’t see how it could be managed 
at a moment’s notice if she were. So far 
as I can see, Mrs. Pilbeam will have to go 
before a magistrate.” 

“ And stop in jail all night ? ” 

“ What is one night to Mrs. Pilbeam ? 
There’s only one point on which she can 
object, so far as I can see. I happen to know 
that she’s foqd of a good night’s rest, and I 
don’t see how she’s going to get it if they 
keep her at Bow Street. It’s possible that 
she and her ‘ sister captives ’ will be taken 
to Holloway Castle. There they may find 
comparative peace—that is if some of the 
more exuberant souls will be content to grow 
a little calmer.” 

“ George, I’m going to speak to father.” 

Just as I opened the door of the little room 
the telephone bell began to ring. Our tele¬ 
phone is in the hall. Sometimes, when it 
begins to ring, everybody makes a rush for 
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it. I could hear Eliza running up the kitchen 
stairs. As I was taking down the receiver 
father looked out of the drawing-room. 

“ Who is it ? ” he asked, as I was putting 
the receiver to my ear. 

“ I’ll tell you, father, when I know.” I 
replied to the call. “ Yes, who is it ? ” 

A voice came back, “ Is that Mr. Pil- 
beam’s ? ” 

“ Yes—who are you ? ” 

“ Is that you, Adelaide ? *’ Then I knew 
the voice. 

“ Bella, is that you ? ” 

“ What’s that ? ” asked father. “ Is that 
Bella speaking ? ” 

“ One moment, father; I’m trying to hear 
what she says.” 

Bella’s voice was very audible. Somehow 
it always is; she always speaks so clearly. 
One could tell from the quiet way in which 
she went on talking that she was oblivious of 
the fact that she was inflicting on me a series 
of shocks. 

“ I’m at Bow Street police-station. I’ve 
been bailing mother out—or rather, Frederick 
has been bailing her out.” 

Frederick Gibbs is the name of the man 
to whom Bella is engaged to be married. 

“ Frederick and I are bringing her home. 
I don’t know what state she’ll be in when 
we arrive. I’m telephoning to tell you not 
to make a fuss. Tell father to say nothing; 
he’d better not appear. I’m going to pack 
her straight off to bed. You understand ? ” 

I did, but father wanted to understand. 
He was a little difficult. 

“ Is that Bella talking ? What does she 
want ? Give me the receiver.” 

“ I think she’s finished, father. She’s 
bailed mother out.” 

“ Bailed her out—Bella has ? ” 

I was conscious that, father having left 
the drawing-room door open, the Bissetts 
and the Blakes were listening to the proceed¬ 
ings with every appearance of interest, and 
there was George standing in the doorway 
of the little room. In the circumstances I 
found it a little difficult to explain to father, 
especially as he was so impatient. 

“ Why in the name of goodness, girl, can’t 
you speak ? What do you mean by saying 
that Bella has bailed your mother out ? 
A mere chit of a girl like that! Surely no 
policeman in this world would accept her 
as a surety.” He stamped his foot. “ Will 
you tell me what Bella said ? ” 

“ I’m trying to, father, if you’ll let me. Bella 
and Frederick have bailed her out between 
them. I suppose it’s really Frederick.” 

VoL xlr.—46. 


“ Of course it’s Frederick.” 

“ Father, mother’s done nothing.” 

Done nothing ? What do you mean ? ” 

“ It seems that it was Mrs. Parker who 
broke the window.” 

“ Broke what window ? There were more 
windows broken than one. Didn’t your 
mother break a window ? ” 

Before I could answer there came a knock 
at the hall door. 

“ Perhaps that’s mother.” 

But it was not mother. I opened the door 
myself, and to my surprise there was Mrs. 
Parker on the step. She came striding into 
the hall. She seemed more excited even than 
she had been before. 

“ So it’s you, Adelaide ! Oh, and it’s you, 
Mr. Pilbeam ! And is that George Mitchell 
I see at the back there ? It’s just as well 
that you should be all here to hear me. 
I’ve come here at great inconvenience, 
because of a report which has just reached 
me. I’m told that Mrs. Pilbeam asserts that 
she did not break the window for w'hich the 
police locked her up, but that I broke it. 
If Mrs. Pilbeam does say so, she is saying the 
thing which is not. We were both looking 
into a shop window—a tobacconist’s shop 
window. All at once, without the slightest 
notice to me, she must have struck it with 
something she held in her hand.” 

I do not know if Mrs. Parker had finished. 
If not, she never did. There came the sound 
of a familiar voice. 

“ It’s absolutely untrue ! ’’ 

Mrs. Parker had come in with such a rush 
that I had omitted to close the front door. 
There was mother standing on the step. 
Mrs. Parker glared at her, as if she were not 
the best friend she had in the world. Quite 
a remarkable conversation took place between 
them. Mrs. Parker began. 

“ So you’re out ? ” 

“ I never ought to have been in.” 

“ I thought you went out to break windows 
with the deliberate intention of getting your¬ 
self locked up.” 

“ That may be so, but I did not break the 
window. It yas you who broke the window.” 

“ I broke the window ! Mary Pilbeam, 
how can you stand there and say so ? ” 

Mother went strutting up to Mrs. Parker. 
Unfortunately, mother is rather rotund, and 
is apt to strut. 

“ Do you mean to tell me to my face that 
you didn’t ? ” 

“ It’s incredible that you should have the 
assurance to tell me to my face that I did. 
J never touched the window.” 
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You struck it with something you took 
out of your bag, 1 * 

“ With something I had in my bag ! 
Here is my bag* n She held out the article 
in question, “ There was nothing in it then 
which is not in it now, Here’s my handker¬ 
chief, a packet of peppermint lozenges, a 
case of pins, my purse T and a powder puff. 
Nothing else has been in my bag the whole 
of this day. You sav I took one of them out 


14 t NEVER TOUCH EH THE WIN DOW 

of my bag and struck the window—and 
broke it a huge, solid, plate glass window* 
Which was it ? " 

Mrs. Parker held out towards mother a 
doubtful-looking handkerchief, a small bag 
of whiley-brown paper, a tiny metal case, an 
old leather purse, and something in a little blue 
bag, With which of these/ 1 she demanded, 
could I break a plate glass window ? 


11 If you didn't, who did ? 11 
u You can ask me that ? " 

It was I who broke the window ! " 

The voice which spoke came from the stair¬ 
case. f did not require to look round to 
know whose voice it was* When I did, there 
was Louisa Twynh&m standing at the top 
of the first flight. While we stared, she came 
dow n them* She addressed herself to mother 
and Mrs* Parker* I think her remarks 

astonished them ; I 
know they did us. 

“ I saw you both 
standing in front of the 
tobacco shop* I saw 
that neither of you had 
the courage to do what 
you had talked so much 
about, I saw that you 
were both on the point 
of sneaking away. 
Although you did not 
know r it—you were in 
such a state of nerves 
that you didn’t know 
anything—I was close 
behind you. 1 threw a 
bullet which went right 
between you, and it w as 
that which broke the 
window, 1 could have 
shrieked when I saw 
that each of you thou ght 
the other had done it ; 
that showed the state 
you were in. The w in* 
dow of that tobacco 
shop was the first one 
1 broke., I broke six 
m ore bef ore I’d finis bed, 
making seven in all. 
When I told you, Ade¬ 
laide, that I had only 
broken two, I told a lie, 

I told you that the police 
had been chasing me all 
over London, That w as 
true. Somehow they 
never caught me* I 
don’t know, even now, 
how I managed to get away from them, but I 
did* And each time I dodged a policeman 
1 broke another window. Seven windows have 
I broken this day, all large ones. Now they 
can send me to penal servitude if they choose. 
If they do I'll start a hunger strike.” 

1 had never guessed that in Louisa Twyn¬ 
ham there was the making of such an heroic 
person Anginal from 
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of the backbone of the nation, And then 
it is too late to tell him that he is not per¬ 
fect, simply because he has forgotten to 
cultivate the master quality of all qualities 
- namely, imagination* For imagination 
must be cultivated early, and it is just the 
quality that these admirable plain men lack* 
By imagination 1 mean the power to 
conceive oneself in a situation which one 
is not actually in ; for instance, in another 
person's place. It is among the sardonic 
humours of destiny that imagination, while 
positively dangerous in an ill-balanced 
mind and of the highest value in a well- 
balanced mind, is to be found rather in the 
former than in the latter. And anyhow, the 
quality is rare in Anglo-Saxon races, which 
are indeed both afraid and ashamed of it. 

And yet could the plain, the well-balanced 
Anglo-Saxon male acquire it, what a grand 
world we should live in ! Idle most important 
thing in the world would be transformed. 
The most important thing in the world is, 
ultimately, married life, and the chief practical 
use of the quality of imagination is to amelio¬ 
rate married life. But who in England or 
America (or elsewhereJ thinks of it in that 
connection ? The plain man considers that 
imagination is all very well for poets and 
novelists. Blockhead ! Yes, despite my high 
esteem for him. I will apply to him the 
Johnsonian term of abuse. Blockhead ! 
Imagination is super-eminent ly for himself, 
and was beyond doubt invented by Providence 
in order that the plain man might chiefly 
exercise it in the plain, drudging dailmess of 
married life. The day cometh, if tardily, 
when he wili'fl^iy&v from 


I. 

HE plain man is not always 
mature and successful, as I 
have hitherto regarded him. 
He may be unsuccessful in a 
worldly sense; but from my 
present point of view I do not 
much care whether lie is 
unsuccessful or successful in that sense. 
I know that plain men are seldom failures ; 
their very plainness saves them from the 
alarming picturesqueness of the abject failure. 
On the other hand, 1 care greatly whether the 
plain man is mature or immature, old or 
young, I should prefer to catch him young. 
But he is difficult to catch young. The fact 
is that, just as he is seldom a failure, so he Is 
seldom young. He becomes plain only with 
years. In youth, even in the thirties* he has 
fanciful capricious qualities which prevent 
him from being classed with the average 
sagacious plain man. He slowly loses these 
inconvenient qualities, and develops into part 
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II. 

These reflections have 
surged up in my brain as 
I contemplate the recent 
case of my acquaintance, 

Mr, Omicron, and they are 
preliminary to a study of 
that interesting case. 

Scarce a week ago Omicron 
was sitting in the Omicron 
drawing-room alone with 
Mrs* Omicron. It was an 
average Omicron evening, 

Omicron is aged thirty- 
two, He is neither success¬ 
ful nor unsuccessful, and 
no human perspicacity can 
say whether twenty years 
hence he will be successful 
or unsuccessful. But any¬ 
body can see that he is' 
already on the way to be 
a plain, well-balanced man. 

Somewhat earlier than 
usual he is losing the 
fanciful capricious qualities 
and settling down into 
the stiff backbone of the 
nation* 

Conversation was not 
abundant. 

Said Mrs. Omicron sud¬ 
denly, with an ingratiating 
accent 

41 What about that ring 
that I was to have ? " 

There was a pause, in 
which every muscle of the 
man's body, and especi¬ 
ally the facial muscles, and 
every secret fibre of his 
soul, perceptibly stiffened. 

And then Omicron 
answered, curtly, rebut 
tingly, reprovingly, snap¬ 
pishly, finishingly:— 

I don't know. 1 * 

And took up his news 
paper, whose fragile crack 
ling wall defended him 
Irom attack every bit as 
well as a screen of twelve- 
inch armour-plating. 

The subject was dropped. 

It had endured about ten 
seconds. But those ten 
seconds marked an epoch 
in Omicron s career as a 

husband—and he knew it Google 


not He knew it not, 
but the whole of his 
conjugal future had 
hung evenly in the 
balance during those 
ten seconds, and then 
slid slightly but 
definite! y—to the 
w rong side. 

Of course, there w as 
more in the affair than 
appeared on the sur¬ 
face. At dinner the 
otherwise excellent 
leg of mutton had 
proved on cutting to 
be most noticeably 
underdone. Now, it 
is a monstrous shame 
that firs t-class 


mutton should 
be wasted 
through inef¬ 
ficient cookery; 
with third-class 
mutton the 
c r i nrre might 
have been 
deemed less 
awful, More¬ 
over, four days 
previously an 
other excellent 
dish had been 
rendered unfit 
for masculine 
consumption by 
precisely the 
same ineffici¬ 
ency or gross 
negligence, or 
whatever one 
likes to call it, 
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Nor was that 
all. The coffee 
had been thin, 
feeble, u n i n 
teresttng. The 
feminine excuse 
for this last dia¬ 
bolic iniquity 
had been that 
the kitchen at 
the last moment 
had discovered 
itself to be 
short of coffee 
—an entirely 
commonplace 
episode. Yes, 
but it is out of 
commonplace 
episodes that 
mart v r s are 
made, and 
Omicron had 


simple matter to keep enough coffee in the house ! 
A schoolgirl could do it ! And yet they let them¬ 
selves run short of coffee ! I ask for nothing out 


of the way, 
the household. 


been made a 
martyr. He. if 
none else, was 
fully aware that 
evening that he 
was a martyr. 

And the woman 
had selected just 
that evening to 
raise the question 
of rings, gauds, 
futile ornamenta¬ 
tions ! He had 
said little. Hut 
he had stood for 
the universal 
husband, and in 
Mrs, Omicron he 
saw the universal 
wife. 

III. 

His reflections 
ran somewhat 

thus 

u S u r e 1 y a 

F-Xrrsjc for i his last 
HAD BfcUN THAT THE 
moment HAI> d is- 
LE short of coffee, 1 * 

—■-— -Belize 



CtOoq 
o 


I make no inordinate demands on 
Hut I do like good coffee. And I 
Strange ! As for that mutton—one 
would think there was no clock in the 
kitchen. One would think that nobody 
had ever cooked a leg of mutton before. 
How many legs of 
mutton have they 
cooked between 
them in their lives ? 
Scores; hundreds; 
I dare say thou¬ 
sands. And yet it 
hasn’t yet dawned 
on them that a leg of 
mutton of a certain 
w eight requires a cer¬ 
tain time for cook¬ 
ing, and that if it i$ 
put down late one of 
two things must occur 
—either it will be 
undercooked or the 
dinner will be late ! 
Simple enough! 
Logical enough! Four 
women in the house 
[three servants and 
the wicked, negligent Mrs. Omi 
cron], and yet they must needs 
waste a leg of mutton through 
nothing but gross carelessness ! 
It isn’t as if it hadn’t happened 
before ! It isn't as if I hadn't 
pointed it out! But women are 
amateurs, All women are alike. 
All housekeeping is amateurish. 
She [Mrs, Omicron, the criminal] 
has nothing in this world to do 
but run the bouse—and see how 
she runs it ! No order ! No 
method ! Has she ever studied 
housekeeping scientifically ? 
Not she ! Does she care ? Not 
she ! If she had any real sense 
of responsibilityj if she had the 
slightest glimmering of her own 
shortcomings,she wouldn't have 
started on the ring question. 
But there you are! She only thinks 
of spending* and titivating her¬ 
self. f wish she had to do a little 
earning. She'd find out a thing 
or two then. She'd find out 
tluil life, isn't all moonstones and 
mcitilMtais. Ring, indeed ! 1 tA> 
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the lack of tact that annoys me* I am an 
ill-used man. All husbands are ill-used men* 
The whole system wants altering. However, 
I must keep my end up* And I will keep 
my end up. Ring, indeed ! No tact ! 

He fostered a secret fury* And he enjoyed 

fostering it* There 
was exaggeration in 
these thoughts, 
which, he would 
admit next day. 


M sue only thinks of 

SPKSmNO, AND TITIVATING 


HER0<i^r Z ed by 


were possibly too sweeping in their scope. 
Hut he would maintain the essential truth 
of them. He was not really and effec¬ 
tively furious against Mrs* Omicron ; he did 
not, as a fact, class her with forgers and 
drunken chauffeurs ; indeed, the fellow loved 
her in his fashion* But he did pass a mature 
judgment against her; He did wrap up his 
grudge in cotton-wool and put it in a drawer 
and examine it with perverse pleasure now 
and then. He did increase that secretion 

of poison which 
weakens the social 
health of nine hun¬ 
dred and ninety-nine 
in a thousand mar¬ 
ried lives—however 
delightful they may 
be. He did render 
more permanent a 
noxious habit of 
mind* He did appre¬ 
ciably and doubly 
and finally impair 
the conjugal happi¬ 
ness—for it must nut 
he forgotten that in 
creating a grievance 
for himself he also 
gave his wife a 
grievance. He did, 
in fine, contribute to 
the general mass of 
misunderst a n d i n g 
between sex and sex. 
If he is reading 
this* as he assuredly 
is, Mr* Omicron will 
up and ex¬ 
claim :— 

41 My wife a 
grievance! 
Absurd ! The 
facts are incon- 
tr overti b le. 
What grievance 
can she have ? ,p 
The grievance 
that Mr. Omi¬ 
cron, becoming 
every day more 
and more the 
plain man, is 
not exercising imagi¬ 
nation in the very 
field where it is most 
needed. 

What is a home, 
Mr. Omicron ? You 
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reply that a home is a home. You have 
always had a home. You were born in one. 
With luck you will die in one. And you 
have never regarded a home as anything but 
a home. Your leading idea has ever been 
that a home is emphatically not an office nor 
a manufactory. But suppose you were to 
unscale your eyes—that is to say, use your 
imagination—and try to see that a home, in 
addition to being a home, is an office and 
manufactory for the supply of light, warmth, 
cleanliness, ease, and food to a given number 
of people ? Suppose you were to allow it to 
occur to you that a home emphatically is an 
organization similar to an office and manu¬ 
factory—and an extremely complicated and 
delicate one, with many diverse departments, 
functioning under extremely difficult con¬ 
ditions ? For thus it in truth is. Could you 
once accomplish this feat of the imaginative 
faculty, you would never again say, with that 
disdainful accent of yours : “ Mrs. Omicron 
has nothing in the world to do but run the 
house.” For really it would be just as clever 
for her to say: “ Mr. Omicron has nothing 
in the world to do but run the office.” 

I admit heartily that Mrs. Omicron is not 
perfect. She ought to be, of course; but 
she, alas ! falls short of the ideal. Yet in 
some details she can and does show the way 
to that archangel, her husband. When her 
office and manufactory goes wrong, you, Mr. 
Omicron, are righteously indignant and 
superior. You majestically wonder that with 
four women in the house, etc., etc. But 
when you come home and complain that 
things are askew in your masculine establish¬ 
ment, and that a period of economy must set 
in, does she say to you with scorn : “ Don’t 
dare to mention coffee to-night. I really 
wonder that with fourteen (or a hundred and 
forty) grown men in vour establishment you 
cannot produce an ample and regular in¬ 
come ” ? No ; she makes the best of it. 
She is sympathetic. And you, Mr. Omicron, 
would be excessively startled and wounded 
if she w r ere not sympathetic. Put your 
imagination to work, and you will see how 
interesting are these comparisons. 

IV. 

She is an amateur at her business, you say. 
Well, perhaps she is. But who brought her 
up to be an amateur ? Are you not content 
to carry on the ancient tradition ? As you 
meditate, and you often do meditate, upon 
that infant daughter of yours now sleeping 
in her cot, do you dream of giving her a 
scientific education in housekeeping, or do 


you dream of endowing her with the charms 
that music and foreign languages and physical 
grace can offer ? Do you in your mind’s 
eye see her cannily choosing beef at the 
butcher’s, or shining for your pleasure in the 
drawing-room ? 

And then Mrs. Omicron is, perhaps, not so 
much of an amateur as you assume. People 
learn by practice. Is there any reason in 
human nature why a complex machine such 
as a house may be worked with fewer break¬ 
downs than an office or manufactory ? 
Harness your imagination once more, and 
transfer to your house the multitudinous 
minor catastrophes that .happen in your 
office. Be sincere, and admit that the 
efficiency of the average office is naught but 
a pretty legend. A mistake or negligence 
or forgetfulness in an office is remedied and 
forgotten. Mrs. Omicron— my dear Mr. 
Omicron—never hears of it. Not so with 
Mrs. Omicron’s office, as your aroused 
imagination will tell you. Mrs. Omicron’s 
parlourmaid’s duster fails to make contact 
with one small portion of the hall-table. 
Mr. Omicron walks in, and his godlike glance 
drops instantly on the dusty place, and Mr. 
Omicron ejaculates sardonically: “ H’m ! Four 
women in the house, and they can’t even keep 
the hall-table respectable ! ” 

Mr. Omicron forgets a letter at the bottom 
of his unanswered-letter basket, and a week 
later an excited cable arrives from overseas, 
and that cable demands another cable. No 
real harm has been done. Two pounds spent 
on cables have cured the ill. Mrs. Omicron, 
preoccupied with a rash on the back of the 
neck of Miss Omicron before-mentioned, 
actually comes back from town without 
having ordered the mutton. In the after¬ 
noon she realizes her horrid sin and rushes 
to the telephone. The butcher reassures her. 
He swears the desired leg shall arrive. But 
do you see that boy dallying at the street 
corner with his mate ? He carries the leg of 
mutton, and he carries also, though he knows 
it not nor cares, the reputation and happiness 
of Mrs. Omicron. He is late. As you your¬ 
self remarked, Mr. Omicron, if a leg of mutton 
is put down late to roast, one of two things 
must occur—either it will be undercooked or 
the dinner will be late. 

Now, if housekeeping was as simple as 
officekeeping, Mrs. Omicron would smile in 
tranquillity at the contretemps, and say to 
herself: “ Never mind, I shall pay the late- 
posting fee—that will give me an extra forty 
minutes.” You say that, Mr. Omicron, about 
your letters, when you happen to have taken 
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A WEEK LATER AN EXCITED CABLE ARRIVES 
FROM OVERSEAS.” 


you when you came home, and informed you 
that dinner would be forty minutes late and 
that she was paying the fee, what, Mr. 
Omicron, would be your state of mind ? 

And your 
imagination, now- 
very alert, will 
carry you even 
farther than this, 

Mr. Omicron, 
and disclose to 
you still more fearful 
difficulties which Mrs. 

Omicron has to face in 
the management of her 
office or manufactory. 

Her staff is uneducated, 
less educated even than 
vours. And her staff is 
universally characterized 
by certain peculiar ties of 
mentality. For example, 
her staff will never, 
never, never, come and 
say to her: “ Please, 

ma'am, there is only 
enough coffee left for two 
days,” No! Her staff 
will placidly wait forty- 
eight hours, and then 
come at seven p.m- and 
say: “Please ma’am, 
there isn’t enough 

coffee- ” And worse ! 

You, Mr, Omicron, can 


again 1 shall fling you into the street/ 1 You 
are aware, and he is aware* that a hundred 
clerks are waiting to take his place. On the 
other hand a hundred mistresses are waiting 
to take the place of Mrs, Omicron with 
regard to her cook, Mrs. Omicron has to do 
as best she can. She has to speak softly and 
to temper discipline, because the 
supply of domestic servants is un¬ 
equal to the demand. And there is 
still worse. The worst of all,, the 
supreme disadvantage under which 
Mrs. Omicron suffers, is*that most of 
her errors, lapses* crimes* directly 
affect a man in the stomach* and the 
man is a hungry man, 

Mr. Omicron. your imagination* now 


say roundly to a clerk : 

“ Look here* if this occurs 
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feverishly 
active, will 
thus demon¬ 
strate to you 
that your 
wife's earthly 
lot is not the 
velvet couch 
that you had 
u n i m ag ina- 
tivelyassumed 
it to be, and 
that indeed, 
you would not 
change places 
with her for a 
hundred thou¬ 
sand a year. 
Your attitude 
towards her 
human 1 i m i- 
tations will be 
modified, and 
the general 
mass of mis¬ 
understanding 
between sex 
and sex will 
tend to 
diminish. 

(And if even 
yet your atti- 
t u d e is not 
modified, 1 e t 

“ please* ma’am, there isn’t your imagina- 

enough coffee -" tion dwell for 

a few instants 

on the extraordinary number of bad 
and expensive hotels with which you are 
acquainted—managed, not by amateurish 
women, but by professional men. And on 
the obstinate mismanagement of the commis¬ 
sariat of your own club—of which you are 
continually complaining to members of the 
house-committee.) 


V. 


I pass to another aspect of Mr. Omicron V 
private reflections consequent upon Mrs. 
Omicron’s dreadful failure of tact in asking 
him about the ring after the mutton had 
proved to be underdone and the coffee to be 
inadequate. “ She only thinks of spending/’ 
reflected Mr. Omicron, resentfully* A more 
■or less true reflection, no doubt, but there 
would have been a different colour to it if 
Mr. Omicron had exercised the greatest oE 
his faculties. Suppose you were to unscale 
your eyes, Mr. Omicron—that is to say, use 
your imagination—and trv to see that so far 
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as finance is concerned your wife's chief and 
proper occupation in life is to spend. Con¬ 
ceive what you w'ould say if she announced 
one morning : “ Henry, I am sick of spending. 
1 am going out into the world to earn/ , Can 
you not hear yourself employing a classic 
phrase about “the woman's sphere"? In 
brief, there would occur an altercation and a 
shindy. 

Your imagination, once set in motion, will 
$how r you that your conjugal existence is 
divided into two great departments—the 
getting Land the spending departments. Words* 
worth chanted that in getting and spending 
we lay waste our powers. We could not lay 
waste our powers in a more satisfying manner. 
The two departments, mutually indispensable, 
balance each other. You organized them. 
You made yourself the head of one and your 
wife the head of the other. You might, of 
course, have organized them otherwise. It 



11 SHE MAY SOMETIMES HAVE TO FACE A REFUSAL 

MONEY.” 
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was open to you in the Hottentot style to 
decree that your wife should do the earning 
while you did the spending. But for some 
mysterious reason this arrangement did not 
appeal to you, and you accordingly go forth 
daily to the office and return therefrom with 
money. The theory of your daily excursion 
is firmly based in the inherent nature of things. 
The theory is the fundamental cosmic one 
that money is made in order that money may 
be spent—either at once or later. Even the 
miser conforms to this theory, for he only 
saves in obedience to the argument that the 
need of spending in the future may be more 
imperious than is the need of spending at the 
moment. 

The whole of your own personal activity is 


rapacious and stingy money-grubber, so the 
tendency to spend may grow on her. One 
has known instances. A check-action must 
be occasionally employed. Agreed ! But, Mr. 
Omicron, you should choose a time and a 
tone for employing it other than you chose on 
this evening that I have described. A man 
who mixes up jewelled rings with underdone 
mutton and feeble coffee is a clumsy man 
Exercise your imagination to put yourself 
in the place of Mrs. Omicron, and you will 
perceive that she is constantly in the highly- 
delicate difficulty of having to ask for money, 
or at any rate of having to suggest or insinuate 
that money should be given to her. It is her 
right and even her duty to ask for money, 
but the foolish, illogical creature—like most 

■f tr 



YOU WERE ATTRACTED TO HER, AM* WHAT ATTRACTED YOU WAS A MYSTERIOUS, 
NEVER-TO-BE-DEFINED QUALITY ABOUT HER,” 


a mere preliminary to the activity of Mrs, 
Omicron, Without hers, yours would be 
absurd 7 ridiculous, futile, supremely silly. 
By spending she completes and justifies your 
labour ; she crowns your life by spending. 
You married her so that she might spend. 
You wanted someone to spend, and it was 
understood that she should fill the situation. 
She was brought up to spend, and you knew 
that she was brought up to spend. Spending 
is her vocation. And yet you turn round on 
her and complain, “ She only thinks of 
spending,” 

u Yes,” you say, “ but there is such a thing 
as moderation.” There is ; I admit it. The 
word extravagance ” is no idle word in the 
English language. It describes a quality 
which exists. Let it he an axiom that Mrs* 
Omicron is human. Just as the tendency to 
get may grow on you, until you become a 


women, even those with generous and polite 
husbands—regards the process as a little 
humiliating for herself. You, Mr. Omicron, 
have perhaps never asked for money. But 
your imagination will probably be able to 
make you feel how it feels to ask for money. 
A woman whose business in life it is to spend 
money which she does not and cannot earn 
may sometimes have to face a refusal when 
she asks for money. But there is one thing 
from which she ought to be absolutelv and 
eternally safe—and that is a snub. 

VI. 

And finally, in his reflections as an ill-used 
man tied for life to a woman who knows not 
tact, Mr. Omicron asserted further that Mrs. 
Omicron only thought of spending and 
titivating herself. To assert that she only 
thought of pending did not satisfy his spleen ; 
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he must add “ titivating herself.” He would 
admit, of course, that she did as a fact 
sometimes think of other matters, but still 
he would uphold the gravamen of his charge. 
And yet—excellent Omicron !—you have but 
to look the truth in the face—as a plain 
commonsense man will—and to use your 

imagination, in 
order to perceive 
that there really is 
no gravamen in the 
charge. 

Why did you 
insist on marrying 
Mrs. Omicron ? She 
had the reputation 
of being a good 
housekeeper (as 
girls go); she was 
a serious girl, kind- 
hearted, of irre¬ 
proachable family, 
having agreeable 
financial expecta¬ 
tions, clever, well- 
educated, good-tem¬ 
pered pretty. But 
the truth is that 
you married her for 
none of these 
attributes. You 
married her because 
you were attracted 
to her; and what 
attracted you was 
a mysterious, 
never- to- be- defined 
quality about her 
—an effluence, an 
emanation, a lurk¬ 
ing radiance, an 
entirely enigmatic 
charm. In the end 
“ charm ” is the 
one word that even 
roughly indicates 
that element in her 
personality which 
caused you to lose 
your head about 
her. A similar phenomenon is to be ob¬ 
served in all marriages of inclination. A 
similar phenomenon is at the bottom of most 
social movements. Why, the Men’s League 
for Women’s Suffrage itself certainly came 
into being through the strange workings 
of that same phenomenon ! You married 
Mrs. Omicron doubtless because she was 
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“ suitable,” but her “ suitability,” for you, 
consisted in the way she breathed, the way 
she crossed a room, a transient gesture, a 
vibration in her voice, a blush, a glance, the 
curve of an arm—nothing, nothing—and yet 
everything ! 

You may condescend towards this quality 
of hers, Mr. Omicron—you may try to dismiss 
it as “ feminine charm,” and have done with 
it. But you cannot have done with it. And 
the fact will ever remain that you are 
incapable of supplying it yourself, with all 
your talents and your divine commonsense. 
You are an extremely wise and good man, 
but you cannot ravish the senses of a roomful 
of people by merely walking downstairs, by 
merely throwing a shawl over your shoulders, 
by a curious depression in the corner of one 
cheek. This gift of grace is not yours. Wise 
as you are, you will be still wiser if you do 
not treat it disdainfully. It is among the 
supreme things in the world. It has made a 
mighty lot of history, and not improbably 
will make some more—even yours. 

You were not the only person aware of the 
formidable power. (for formidable it was) 
which she possessed over you. She, too, was 
aware of it, and is still. She knows that 
when she exists in a particular way, she will 
produce in your existence a sensation which, 
though fleeting, you prefer to all other 
sensations—a sensation unique. And this 
quality by which she disturbs and enchants 
you is her main resource in the adventure of 
life. Shall she not cherish this quality, 
adorn it, intensify it ? On the contrary, you 
well know that you would be very upset and 
amazed if Mrs. Omicron were to show signs 
of neglecting this quality of hers which 
yearns for rings. And, if you have ever 
entered a necktie-shop and been dazzled by 
the spectacle of a fine necktie into “ hanging 
expense ”—if you have been through this 
wondrous experience, your imagination, duly 
prodded, will enable you to put yourself into 
Mrs. Omicron’s place when she mentions the 
subject of rings. “ Titivating herself ” ? 
Good heavens, she is helping the very earth 
to revolve ! And you smote the defenceless 
creature with a lethal word—because the 
butcher’s boy dallied at a street-comer. 

You insinuate that one frail hand may 
carry too many rings. You reproduce your 
favourite word “ moderation.” Mr. Omicron, 
I take you. I agree as to the danger. But 
if Mrs. Omicron is human, let us also bear in 
mind the profound truth that not one of us 
is more human than another. 
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I. 

HAVE ! ” said the Honour¬ 
able William Allison. And 
he closed his Ups so tightly 
when he had said it, and his 
merry face looked so comi¬ 
cally sorry, that Gladys 
Powers had no need to guess 
what the answer was, 

if Tell me all about it.” she said, promptly. 
She smiled back at him. but there was concern 
written in her hig, dark eyes. ei First of all, 
what did you say ? ” 

f£ Me ? ' Oh, I told him I should like 
to marry you, don't you know, and all that 
kind of thing—said you were a charming 
girl, and so on, and that I thought we d 
hit it off together like the people in a book.” 

She was trembling on the very verge of 
laughter, and drew out her handkerchief to 
hide it from him. 

Go on ; what did he do ? ” 

“ Sat down hard, and gasped, and glared 
at me.” 

“ I can see him doing it ,” she said. “ What 
did he say when he'd finished glaring ? ” 

“ He never left off glaring once. But he 
said he'd no time for hereditary boneheads— 
dashed if I know what a bonehead is exactly, 
but 111 bet it's something rude—and that he 
wouldn’t let his daughter marry one on any 
terms. Said there were boneheads enough 
in the States, without coming across the water 
to find one.” 

“ What did you say to that ? ” 

11 I didn't say anything. He added a lot 
of tommy-rot about the idea of an aristo¬ 
cracy being all wrong anyhow; and he 
said that there wasn’t an aristocrat that he'd 
ever met that could make enough money to 
keep a girl of spirit in candy and cigarettes. 
So 1 asked him whether he'd have liked me 
any better if I'd been a bricklayer.” 

The dimples began to dance again at the 
idea of the Honourable William Allison laying 


bricks. Her eyes laughed at him above her 
handkerchief, and she dared not speak for 
fear of her voice betraying her amusement. 
She loved this lean, clean-looking Englishman 
very dearly; but love had not killed her sense 
of humour, and she was possessed by the 
American delusion that no Englishman can 
see a joke. So she played with her handker¬ 
chief, and nodded to him to continue. 

“ Most extraordinary thing, but the mention 
of bricks doesn't seem to agree with him at all. 
Made him positively savage. Almost thought 
he was goiiV to try to bite me,” 

“ No, no, no ! Not bricks—bricklaying ! 
He made his money building, you know. 
He's been fighting the bricklayers' union all 
his life. He says that from first to last they've 
cost him fifteen million,” 

“ Fifteen million what—pounds ? ” 

“ No—dollars.” 

“ He must be most uncommonly oofy to 
spend that much money fightin 1 a lot of 
bricklayers, 5 

41 Fa's not exactly a pauper, you know.” 

Confound him I He called me one !” 

“ Why, that's exactly what you called 
yourself when you proposed to me.” 

“ I know' I did, But 1 didn't mean it as 
literally as all that, Fve got fifteen hundred 
a year of mv own.” 

“ Dollars'? ” 

“ No—pounds.” 

14 My ! ” exclaimed Gladys, impudently, 
and laughing openly at last. w Did you tell 
him that ? ” 

i( Of course I did. I said that I didn't 
know of anything else against me personally, 
and I repeated all that about how fond 
of you I am, and I said that as his son- 
in-law I supposed I might amount to some¬ 
thing financially some day. But he got 
awfully red in the face, and said he wouldn't 
have me for a son-in-law at any price.” 

“ Oh, do hurry up. What w as the end 
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“ Well, I asked him whether we couldn't 
come to some sort of terms* He said no. 
So I reminded him that as a business man 
—which he seemed so proud of calling 
himself—he must realize that there's a way 


me. Then I’ll let Gladys do as she likes 
about it. 1 So 1 bowed myself out. He’d 
named his terms/* 

Gladys Powers dug the point of her umbrella 
into the frozen February grass 3 and frowned* 



of compromising everything. Then he said 
suddenly that if I'd prove to him that I'm 
not a bonehead he’d consider it. tiy the way, 
what the deuce is a bonehead ? ” 
w A fool. Go on—what then ? ” 

" I invited him to he a little more explicit. 
He said, 1 Go and make ten thousand pounds 
within the next six months and show it to 
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“ 1 call it mean of pa 3 ” she exclaimed, 
“ to talk to you that way. He's perfectly 
crazy to get into Society over here, and he 
hasn’t been able to do it,” 

“ Pretty cool of him, then, I call it. to talk 
the wav he did about my bein' an aristocrat. 
He’d find himself in Society in a minute i£ 

he’d let ' 
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“ Oh ! If you could only get the better 
of him,” she exclaimed, “ he’d think the world 
of you. Won’t you try ? Do try ! Use all 
the brains you’ve got. I’m sure you’ll be 
able to, if you try hard enough. It isn’t that 
you’re poor. He doesn’t mind that; he wants 
me to many a man with brains. Try, won’t 
you ? ” 

“ I’ll have a try,” he said, in a low voice. 
“ Tell me, is he really keen on this idea of 
gettin’ into Society ? ” 

“ He’s crazy about it. He’s crazy because 
he's failed.” 

Bill Allison reflected again for about a 
minute. 

“ I don’t see how that’s goin’ to help much,” 
he said, more to himself than to Gladys 
Powers. “ Still ”—and he looked straight 
into her eyes, and she read resource there, 
and believed in him, and took courage— 
“ I can but try. We’ll see.” 

II. 

An hour later the Honourable William Allison 
strolled into one of the most exclusive clubs, 
and subsided gloomily into a deep arm¬ 
chair. When he considered that he was 
expected to pit his brains against those of 
Pushful Powers, the “Construction King” oi 
the United States, whose first extraordinary 
name so aptly suited him, the hopelessness 
of the situation was about the only phase of 
it that he could see. 

“ Halloa, Bill! ” said a pleasant voice 
beside him, and he started and looked round. 

“ You, Galloway ? Why the deuce didn’t 
you speak before ? How long have you been 
here ? Were you here when I came in ? ” 

“ Thought I’d watch you, Bill. Dashed 
interestin’, believe me. First time in my life 
that I ever saw you lookin’ gloomy. Bill, 
you’re in love ! ” 

“ No. You’re wrong, confound you ! ” 

“ You can’t deceive me, Bill. There’s only 
three things can make a man miserable— 
women, money, and his liver. Your troubles 
don’t amount to anything. Listen to my tale 
of woe. Trainin’ stable all gone to the deuce, 
an’ that brute Sulphur so savage that nobody 
can do a thing with him. Pity of it is that 
he’s entered for the Grand National, and he 
could win it if only I could find a man to ride 
him. But I’ve got to sell him. My stable's 
been losin’ me money for so long that I simply 
can’t stave off my creditors for another 
week.” 

“ Is Sulphur fit ? ” asked Allison. 

An idea seemed to have risen new-born 
behind his eyes, for they positively blazed 


as he leaned forward and looked keenly at 
Galloway. 

“ He’s as fit as a fiddle now. He won’t be, 
though, in a week’s time. All he needs is 
gallopin’, and I tell you I can’t get a man to 
ride him.” 

Bill Allison lay back in his chair again, with 
his tall hat tipped forward over his eyes. 
That idea of his seemed to be filtering in. 
His long, lean legs—one crossed over the 
other—moved up and down rhythmically, 
and the fingers of his right hand drummed 
gently on the arm of the chair. 

“Tell me, Sammy—are you keen on sellin’ 
Sulphur ? D’you want to get out of the 
racin’ game for good ? ” 

“ Want to ? I should say not! If I 
could think of any way out of quittin’-” 

“ I’ve thought of one ! ” 

“ Out with it, then, as you love me ! ” 

They talked together for the next three 
hours, mysteriously; and every now and 
then one or the other of them was emphatic. 
At the end of that time the Honourable 
William Allison hurried to his chambers and 
superintended the packing of his portman¬ 
teaux. A little later he took a train into the 
country. But Sammy Galloway, contrary to 
his original intentions, remained in town. 

III. 

There was nobody in London with a more 
varied or extensive acquaintance than Sammy 
Galloway. So he had no difficulty whatever 
in securing an introduction to Mr. Pushful 
Powers, and it was of such a nature that 
that gentleman was compelled to receive him 
and listen attentively to what he had to say. 

Mr. Powers had been just long enough in 
England to realize that letters of introduc¬ 
tion from influential sources were seldom 
guileless when addressed to himself. So there 
was a note of challenge in his voice, and it 
acted as a tonic to Sammy Galloway. He 
displayed true genius by tackling his quarry 
in the one way that was at all likely to have 
effect. 

“ I’ve come to talk business,” he said, as 
he took a seat. 

“ Good ! ” said Pushful Powers. “ I’m 
listening.” 

“ I’ve been told—and I won’t divulge the 
name of my informant on any terms—that 
you are anxious to get into the best society 
over here.” 

Powers stood up as though a spring had 
been suddenly released inside him. “ Go 
on,” he said, noncommittally. 

“ I can shpiw $|o|i.i the wav—on terms.” 
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Powers sat down again, and the two men 
looked at each other in tense silence for 
about a minute—summing one another up. 
Each liked the appearance of the other. 
There was no gainsaying the rugged strength 
of the millionaire; he looked like what he 
was—a born fighter, whom many victories 
had made self-confident. And Sammy 
Galloway, who looked the acme of good¬ 
nature, also looked honest. 

“ Let’s hear all about it,” said Mr Powers. 
“ What would you do, for instance ? ” he 
asked, after a moment. 

“ Win a classic race.” 

“ Win a what ? ” 

“ Be the owner of a horse that wins the 
Grand National, for instance.” 

“ 1 shouldn’t know how to go about it.” 

“ Exactly ! ” repeated Sammy. “ That’s 
where I come in.” 

“ Well—come in. Tell me.” 

“ I own a horse that can win the National, 
and I’ve got to sell him. I’m broke, you 
understand.” 

Powers got up again and began to pace, 
the room. “ How do you know he can win 
the National ? ” he demanded, abruptly. 

“ How do you ever know in advance that 
you can put through one of your big business 
deals ? ” asked Sammy. 

“ That’s different. It’s my hand that puts 
’em through. I succeed where another man 
would very likely fail. I know how.” 

“ That’s my case again,” said Sammy, 
triumphantly. “ I could sell this horse for 
enough money to get me out of debt; but 
the man who bought him couldn’t win the 
National with him. He needs riding, and 
I’ve got the only man in England who can 
do it. He’s a brute of a horse—savage as 
they make ’em—wants a real man on his 
back.” 

“ Then you want me to buy your horse ? 
Is that what it all amounts to ? ” 

“ Not by a long way ! I’m offering to win 
the National w'ith him for you, and I’m 
willing to be paid by results. That horse is 
worth about three thousand guineas as he 
stands ; they’d pay that price for him for the 
stud, and anyone you care to ask will confirm 
what I say. I’m asking you two thousand 
guineas for him—cash ; and in return for 
that amount I’ll transfer him, engagements 
and all, into your name. If he doesn’t win 
the National he’s yours anyhow, and you’ll be 
able to sell him again for enough to get back 
the two thousand—together with the ex¬ 
penses of my training stable, which I’ll 
expect you to guarantee from now until the 
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race comes off. If he wins, I get your cheque 
for ten thousand pounds immediately after 
the race.” 

“ But is this business of winning the Grand 
National going to help me socially ? ” 

“ Believe me,” said Sammy, darkly, 
“ there’s positively nothing you could do that 
would help you more.” 

Powers drew the stub of a pencil from his 
pocket and tossed it up and down on the 
palm of his hand in a movement that was 
characteristic of him when he was making 
up his mind. “ Supposing he wins—who gets 
the stake ? ” he asked. 

“ You do.” 

“ When is the Grand National run ? ” 

“ Latter part of March—say six weeks 
from now.” 

“ And this jockey you speak of—are you 
sure of him ? ” 

“ Absolutely. If he doesn’t ride the horse 
you can call the deal off, and I’ll pay you 
your money back.” 

Powers looked hard at him through 
narrowed eyes. This man was certainly a 
gentleman—his introductions were beyond 
all question everything that they ought to 
be ; he looked honest and spoke squarely. 
The proposition was unusual, but- 

“ Will you give me your word of honour 
that this proposition’s on the level ? ” he 
demanded. 

“ Certainly.” 

Powers tossed the pencil up and caught it. 
His mind was made up. 

“ I’ll go with you, then. How much cash 
did you say ? Two thousand guineas—two 
thousand one hundred pounds, eh ? ” 

And Mr. Pushful Powers produced his 
cheque-book, and made out a cheque in 
favour of Mr. Sammy Galloway for that 
amount. 

IV. 

Six weeks later the fashionable sportin' 
crowd put in its annual appearance on Aintree 
racecourse. It was as different from a 
summer-season racing crowd as could easily be 
imagined. • The people who brave the March 
winds at Aintree are those who go racing for 
the love of it, and not just because it happens 
to be the thing to do. Nine-tenths of them 
at least know the points of a horse, and what 
his probable chances are. Some of them have 
friends riding in the race. Almost all of them 
know one or two of the owners personally, 
and by far the most of them bet heavily and 
with discretion. The bookmakers need to be 
uncommonly wary in laying odds against a 
Original from 
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Grand National horse, for they are betting 
very largely with men who know. 

Galloway, most immaculately dressed, 
leaned against the paddock railing, and talked 
through it to his friend Allison. Allison was 
overcoated from ears to heels. He looked 
thinner than when he and Sammy had talked 
together at the club, but the glow of health 
was on him, he seemed happy as a school-boy. 

“ What odds are they laying ? ” demanded 
Allison. 

“ Twenty to one.” 

“ I don’t wonder,” said Allison, looking 
over his shoulder at Sulphur. The big red 
devil of a horse was being led round and round 
the paddock at what was intended to be a 
walk, blanketed until nothing of him was 
visible except his savage eve, that peeped 
out through a hole in his hood. 

As Allison spoke the brute snorted and 
squealed and snatched at his leading rein, 
and a pitched battle followed between him 
and the man who led him. A series of eddies 
swirled in the watching crowd, as people 
moved away suddenly to avoid his heels. 
Above the buzz and clamour of the crowd 
came the raucous bellowing of a bookmaker. 
“ Twenties Sulphur ! Twenty to one Sul¬ 
phur ! ” But no one seemed anxious to bet 
on him. 

“ Have you got the money on ? ” asked 
Allison. 

“ Yes.” 

“ The whole two thousand ? ” 

“ Every single penny of it at an average of 
twenties. Had to split it up with a score of 
bookies, here and in Lond n.” 

“ So we stand to win for tv thousand pounds, 
eh ? ” 

“ We do—or else lose everything.” 

“ Don’t think of it. How did you keep 
old Powers out of the way ? ” 

“ He and Miss Powers were awfully keen 
to come into the paddock,” said Sammy. 
“ But I told him it wouldn’t do. I harped 
on the social string—reminded him what he’d 
bought the horse for—said I wanted his 
entrance on the. scene to be as dramatic as 
possible—asked him to wait until the race 
was over before showing up, and then lead 
in the winner. I told him it ’ud have a far 
bigger effect than if he wandered about the 
paddock now. He didn’t like it a bit, but 
he gave in. He and Miss Powers are sitting 
in a box right in the middle of the grand 
stand, and they’re both of ’em half frantic 
for the race to begin. I’d better go over to 
’em now, and try to keep ’em quiet. So 
long ! Good luck, Bill ! ” 

> 
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“ So long. Sammy ! Good luck ! ” 

As Sammy Galloway joined the little party 
in the box, Sulphur’s price began to alter in 
the betting. 

“ Why, they’re only laying fifteen to one 
against him now,” said Gladys Powers. 
“ Listen. I wonder why that is ? ” 

“ Dunno, I’m sure,” said Sammy, taking 
the vacant chair between her and her father. 
“ Unless someone in the crowd’s spotted 
who’s going to ride him.” 

“ Why, is the jockey so well known ? 
I thought he was just one of your men.” 

“ Oh, he’s fairly well known,” said Sammy. 
“ Listen. They’ve shortened him some 
more.” 

“ Twelve to one Sulphur ! Twelve to one 
Sulphur ! ” barked the bookies. 

Then up went the numbers on the board. 

There was a sudden silence, and everybody 
craned forward to watch the horses coming 
out. Seventeen of them, prancing and 
cavorting, filed out one by one on to the 
course. They missed their blankets, for the 
March wind nipped them; and as they 
danced on tip-toe in their eagerness to get 
their heads down and be off they presented 
as fine a spectacle as could be witnessed any¬ 
where. The last to come out was Sulphur— 
seventeen hands of plunging red devilry, 
and as he reared on his hind legs and see¬ 
sawed through the gate the crowd began to 
hum again with conversation. 

But the bookies were still silent. To a man 
they were watching Sulphur through field- 
glasses. Suddenly one of them closed his 
glasses with a snap and turned towards the 
rest. ■ 

“ It is ! ” he yelled, excitedly. “ Tens 
Sulphur ! Ten to one Sulphur ! ” 

The last minute plungers, who always form 
a quite considerable percentage of the betting 
crowd, took that to be an echo of inside 
information. There was a rush to get on at 
ten to one, and in a moment the price had 
shortened down to eights. 

“ He’ll be the favourite in a minute at 
this rate,” said the millionaire, grinning with 
pleasure that he took no trouble to conceal. 

“ Who cares now ? ” said Gallo wav. 
“ Watch him ! ” 

Sulphur was the biggest and by far the 
finest looking of the field. He came on to 
the course sideways, fighting for his head 
like a mad devil. He seemed the squealing, 
dancing, plunging, lashing embodiment of 
energy. His red coat shone like new satin, 
and his great muscles played up and down 
beneath it springs of tempered steel. 
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He was a picture of a horse. Anyone with 
half an eye could see that he was trained 
down to the last touch, and the rider who sat 
him so perfectly and coaxed and steadied him 
seemed as lithe and well-trained as the horse. 

He danced sideways all the way to the 
grand stand, and then his rider’s long, lean 
legs straightened him at last, and held him 
straight, and he swept off at a canter towards 
the starting-post. 

“ That man’s face seems strangely familiar,” 
said Pushful Powers, staring through has 
field-glasses. 

Gladys Powers had thought the same thing. 
She, too, was watching closely through her 
glasses. 

“ Who did you say his jockey was ? ” she 
asked Sammy. “ Bill who ? ” 

“ Watch, Miss Powers. This’ll be worth 
watching! ” 

“ It looked almost like-” 

“ Oh, all men look pretty much alike in 
racing kit. Watch ! ” 

Every rider excepting Sulphur’s gave his 
horse a trial jump over the first fence on the 
course. But Sulphur was taken straight down 
to the starting-point. It seemed better to.. 
the man who rode him to take the first jump 
blind than to let the horse have his head yet 
for so much as a second. He kept him by the 
starting-gate until the other horses came and 
lined up on either side of him. 

The start of a long race like the Grand 
National is a simple enough matter as a rule, 
for it makes very little difference if one horse 
does happen to be a foot or two in front of 
the rest. A yard in five miles is no handicap 
—at the beginning. The starter kept his eyes 
on Sulphur, who was kicking and fighting 
and rearing up in his best style. The moment 
that Sulphur’s head was level with the barrier, 
and the other horses were in something like 
a line, he let them go. 

“ They’re off ! ” roared the crowd. 

It is like the thunder of a big wave on rocks, 
and the growl of the undertow, that sudden 
exclamation of the waiting crowd. It thrills 
even the oldest race-goer, and Gladys Powers 
leaned against the rail in front of her, and 
tried to stop her heart from palpitating by' 
pressing it against the wood. The silence of 
the dead followed, as the horses raced neck 
and neck for the first jump. They reached 
it all together in a bunch. Sulphur rose at 
it as though it were a mountain, shot over it 
without touching a twig, and landed neatly 
in his stride on the far side, half a length in 
front of the rest. Between that jump and 
the next he continued to gain steadily. 

VoL xlv.—48. 


But the Grand National is a five-mile race, 
or thereabouts—five miles of the stiffest going 
in the world. The jumps are prodigious. 
No ordinary horse could get across them, 
and none but the stoutest-hearted man dare 
try to ride him. The pace was a cracker, and 
Sammy Galloway, gazing through his glasses 
beside Gladys Powers, grunted and ground 
his teeth. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” asked Gladys. 

“ He’s taking it too fast. Watch him ! ” 

He had reached the open ditch already, 
a misnamed contraption with a guard-rail 
in front of it, and a thumping big fence on 
the far side; it has been the death of more 
good men and horses than all the other risks 
of steeplechasing put together. 

As Galloway spoke, Sulphur’s rider dropped 
his hands, and the horse swung his great 
hind legs under him, and leapt over it like 
a cat. He cleared it without touching, and 
his rider, his head a little to one side, watched 
his forefeet critically to see how he placed 
them when he landed. 

, “ Look at him ! ” said Sammy. “ Ain’t 
he cool ? But what’s he takin’ it so fast 
' for ? ” 

Sulphur was a full length in the lead now, 
striding along as though he found the going 
easy, and eating up the distances between 
jumps with long, easy, swinging strides that 
told of tremendous strength still in reserve. 
He had one hundred and forty pounds to 
carry, twenty.-eight pounds less than the top 
weight, and he was making nothing of it. 
The two horses next behind him rose at the 
open ditch together, cannoned heavily, and 
fell, one of them with a broken back. The 
remainder cleared it, but the accident gave 
Sulphur a lead of two full lengths. The race 
had still nearly four miles to go, and Galloway, 
watching through his field-glasses, could see 
Sulphur’s rider looking beliind him to see 
where the others were. 

“ Take a pull, man ! Take a pull! ” he 
grumbled out aloud. “ There’s simply tons 
of time.” 

“ Didn’t you give him instructions how to 
ride before the race started ? ” asked Gladys, 
who had been reading up horse-racing matters 
since her father had become an owner. 

“ Me ? Tell Bill how to ride ? I should 
say not. He’s out and away the best horse¬ 
man in England. Watch him ! ” 

Sulphur, slugging his head against the bit, 
seemed bent on increasing the lead still 
farther, and his rider seemed quite disposed 
to let him do it. The great horse was still 
sweeping along_ without any apparent effort*. 
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and jumping as a cat jumps—carefully. 
The pace, though, was nothing short of tre¬ 
mendous. It was much too hot to last, and 
the field was tailing out behind already. 
As they rounded the turn for home, Sulphur 



SU|>n..NLY SHE CLUTCHED AT SAMMY'S SLEEVE AJSI> WHISPERED TO HIM. * TELL ME* MR* 
galloway, WHQ t S THAT RIDING HIM ? * ** 


was more than four lengths in the lead. 
Six other horses were waiting on him, and 
going strong, one little brown horse that was 
running fourth seeming to go well within 
himself* They were all six letting Sulphur 
make the pace for them, and every one of 
them was clearly to be reckoned with* 

As they galloped up towards the grand 
stand, though. Sulphur’s rider seemed to be 
cracking on the pace even a little faster. 


He moved on him, and those who watched 
him narrowly enough through field-glasses 
could see him speaking to the horse. Gladys 
was one of those who watched the rider's 
face. Suddenly she clutched at Sammy's 
sleeve and whispered to him, 

“ Tell me, Mr. Gallow'ay, who's that riding 
him ? It looks from here like-—- It is, 
isn’t it Paginal from 

said Sammy. 
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“ Don’t give the game away. Yes, it is. 
Watch him ! ” 

“ Five to one Sulphur! ” bellowed a 
solitary bookie. But no one seemed disposed 
to bet. Anybody could see what was likely 
to happen unless Sulphur’s rider slowed down 
a bit. The horse that leads in that early 
stage of the game seldom wins the National. 
The knowing ones among the crowd were 
scanning the other horses, trying to pick out 
a likely winner from among the rearguard. 

As Sulphur galloped past the grand stand 
Sammy Galloway found time to scrutinize 
Mr. Powers’; face for a second. The million¬ 
aire was watching the horse as though his 
whole fortune depended on his winning. He 
had no time to study the rider, and no idea 
as yet as to who was on the horse’s back, and 
Sammy heaved a sigh of relief as he turned to 
watch the race again. 

The horses were starting on their second 
journey round the course, and there was 
beginning now to be something different in 
the gait of Sulphur that was noticeable to 
a close observer. The other horses scarcely 
began to gain on him as yet; they still waited 
on him five or six lengths in the rear, and 
trailing out a little—but only a little. But 
all six of them were going very strong. On 
the other hand, Sulphur’s stride had lost a 
little of its elasticity. Carefully nursed, he 
looked good enough to win the race yet, 
especially considering the lead he had, but 
there were more than two miles of wicked 
country still ahead of him, and he needed 
riding. 

Saving the one question of pace, he was 
being ridden perfectly; no man could have 
ridden him better. Jump by jump, his rider 
schooled him over the fiercest course in 
England as coolly and perfectly as though he 
were out for a practice gallop, and so far 
Sulphur had not touched a twig. But the 
pace was a killer. 

A bookie voiced the general sentiment. 
“ Ten to one Sulphur ! ” he roared. Several 
people laughed. Nobody ran to bet with him 
at the longer odds. Then at the water-jump 
Sulphur put a foot wrong as he landed, and 
stumbled badly. 

“ He’s down ! ” roared the crowd. 

Gladys Powers smothered a scream and 
clutched at Sammy’s sleeve. 

He was not down though. The stumble 
had cost him a good length of his lead, but 
he was up and going strong. Miss Powers 
released her hold of Sammy’s arm, and the 
colour came back to her face again. Her 
breath still came in little gasps, though, and 


her father heard it. He glanced hurriedly 
in her direction, but, like his daughter, he 
could not tear his eyes away from the race 
for more than a second at a time. 

Now two of the other horses were beginning 
to challenge Sulphur’s lead. Whips were 
going, their jockeys moved on them, and the 
distance between them and Sulphur began 
to grow gradually less. They gained very 
little on him between the jumps, for his long, 
easy strides were in his favour, and he was 
almost able to hold his own, but at each jump 
they lessened his lead, for he had begun to 
pause before taking off, and he was landing 
clumsily—pecking, as they call it—on the 
far side. Each pause and each mistake cost 
him five yards or more. 

Then there were only three jumps left to 
take, and a straight run home of less than two 
furlongs. He might do it yet, but it seemed 
very doubtful. Sammy Galloway gripped his 
glasses, and ground his teeth, and swore 
beneath his breath. Gladys Powers clutched 
his arm again, and her father stood up in 
the box, rigid with excitement. The crowd 
was beginning to roar at the top of its lungs, 
and that noise is born of an excitement that 
is contagious. 

“Oh, Bill, you idiot! ” groaned Galloway. 
“ Steady him, man ! Steady ! Take a pull, 
and let ’em pass you. You’ll catch ’em again 
in the straight. Oh, you idiot! ” 

Even as he spoke, the man he apostrophized 
took up his whip, and sent home three good 
rousing wallops to Sulphur’s ribs. 

He and the two that followed him were 
midway to the last jump, and Sulphur was 
evidently tiring. The second horse, the little 
one that had been running fourth so gamely 
all the way, was coming up hand over hand. 

“ Twenty to one Sulphur 1 ” roared a 
bookie, and a chorus of other bookies echoed 
him. 

Then the horses and their riders caught the 
intoxicating roar from the stands, the roar 
of an appreciative crowd that has turned the 
heads of contestants ever since the dawn of 
history, and has ruined many a fellow’s 
chances. It was the crucial moment. There 
was not very much in it between the horses. 
All of them were stretched to their limit. 
They were all of them more than a little 
spent. It was still anybody’s race. Brain 
was needec^ at this crisis—brain and nerve 
and judgment. 

Galloway groaned. 

Sulphur’s rider was flogging like a wild man 
—or seemed to be. It was the one absolute 
and only thing he should not have dam* 
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Just behind him, gaining oti him fast, and 
coming up on the inside, was the little brown 
horse. He and Sulphur charged at the last 
hurdle side by side, racing shoulder to shoulder 
for it, with Sulphur’s head only the least 
little bit in front. Crack came his rider's 
whip ! Sulphur slipped badly at the take-off, 
and hit the hurdle hard with both hind legs, 
“ He* 5 down I ” roared the crowd. 


C( Now ride ! ” yelled Galloway, all his 
reserve gone from him completely. “ Ride, 
man, ride ! 1f 

The man in front had glanced over his 
shoulder, and, seeing that he was leading by 
a safe margin, had pulled up a bit to save his 
horse. There was more than a furlong still 
of straight going on good green grass, and 
the race was still to win. 



“ Any price you like Sulphur ! ” bellowed the 
bookies in chorus. 

This time Sulphur was really down, kicking 
and struggling like a brute possessed. His 
rider was still on him, clinging with both 
hands to his neck, and trying to force his 
weight backwards into the saddle again. 
Sulphur kicked and struggled, and rose to 
his feet, Gladys Powers screamed. Powers 
swore, and smashed his glasses against the 
rail in front of him. The third horse rose 
at the jump, cleared it, and missed Sulphur 
- the far side by about an inch. 


u IPs all up ! ” groaned Galloway, and the 
millionaire looked towards him and nodded. 

Worth it, though/' he said, with a wry 
smile. “ 1 was never more excited in my 
life/' 

il Thank Heaven he wasn’t killed/' said 
Gladys. She was white as a sheet and 
trembling. 

11 Oh, watch ! " said Sammy. ** Watch ! ” 
The crowd was yelling and thundering in 
the stand. They had reckoned without 
Sulphur and his rider. The big red devil 
was game to the last kick, and his last kick 
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was not due yet by a long way. It dawned 
on the brute suddenly that there were two 
horses now in front of him. That, and the 
whip and his rider’s spurs, convinced him that 
there was still a fight ahead, and he settled 
down to catch them in real earnest. He 
passed the second horse like a flash, and gave 
chase to the little one in front with his eyes 
shut and his head slugged against the bit, 
while the crowd roared and yelled until the 
grand stand sounded like the thunder of 
an army. 

“ He’ll do it! By Heaven, he’ll do it! ” 

“ He can’t! ” 

“ He will! ” 

“ Ten to one Sulphur! Five to one 
Sulphur ! Even money Sulphur ! ” The odds 
came down to nothing in quick succession, 
as the bookies craned their necks to watch 
the finish. 

“ He’s done it! He’s done it! ” 

“Oh, heavens!” cried Galloway. “Look 
at that, will you ? ” 

The whip was out again, and Sulphur’s 
rider was putting in all he knew. The whip 
rose and fell like a flail. 

“ He’s not floggin’ him ! D’you see that ? 
He’s not floggin’ him ! Look ! Oh, Bill— 
you’re the cunningest old dog that ever-” 

Bill was flogging at his boot. The rider of 
the first horse heard the whack, whack, whack 
behind him, and started his own whip going. 
He flogged his horse, though. The game little 
fellow changed his feet, and in that second 
Sulphur caught up with him. Then down 
came Bill’s whip on Sulphur’s flank, and he 
spurted, and the two flashed past the winning- 
post in a thundering, snorting, sweating, 
wild-eyed streak— so close together that no one 
outside the judge’s box could tell which was 
the winner. 

Then the roar of the crowd died down to 
expectant silence, while everybody watched 
the number-board. A man started fumbling 
with the numbers, and Sammy saw them 
even before they were on the board. 

“ Ten—seventeen—six ! ” he read off. 

Ten was Sulphur. 

V. 

“ Come on, Mr. Powers ! ” said Sammy 
Galloway. “ You’re too late to lead him in, 
but you can see him in the paddock.” 

He took Miss Powers’s arm, and the million¬ 
aire followed them to the paddock at a run. 
Sulphur was already blanketed again, and 
was trying hard to eat a stable-hand who was 
leading him back to his box, and Galloway 
left them looking at him while he hurried 


round to the weighing-room door. There he 
waited patiently, and presently the Honour¬ 
able William Allison emerged in jockey kit, 
covered with mud and foam, but beaming. 

“ Bill, you idiot, we’ve won twenty-five 
thousand pounds a-piece, and it’s just twenty- 
five thousand more than you deserve. What 
in Heaven’s name possessed you to ride the 
race like that ? ” 

“ Point is, I won it, Sammy. Had to ride 
it that way. Haven’jt been riding Sulphur 
in his gallops every day for nothing, you 
know. I got a line on him right away 
at the start. If you pull him he sulks and 
fights. You’ve got to let him gallop his 
hardest all the way, and whip the steam out 
of him at the finish. Got that cheque for 
ten thousand yet ? ” 

“ Of course not. I can’t ask him yet.” 

“ You must, Sammy. I’ve got to have it.” 

“ Better leave it till Monday, hadn’t we ? 
Let him settle up like the bookies — that’ll 
be soon enough.” 

“ No, Sam; I’ve got to have it now. 
You get your share when the bookies pay on 
Monday ; but I want that ten thousand now. 
Go and find him and make him write it out, 
while I have a tub and a change. Bring it to 
me in the dressing-room.” 

“ All right, Bill; I suppose you’re running 
this. I’ll ask him. But I say, I should feel 
awfully mean if he tried to kick me. I’m 
beginning to like the old boy.” 

“ He’s not half a bad old boy, Sammy; 
but I’m going to like him a lot better when 
I’ve got that cheque. Trot along and get it.” 

It seemed to Mr. Pushful Powers a little 
bit like sharp business to be asked for his 
cheque almost the instant that the race 
was over. He was beginning to wonder, too, 
where all the social glamour was that had 
been promised him ; nobody had noticed him 
as yet. However, he was a man of his word, 
and he produced his cheque-book and a 
fountain-pen and wrote out a cheque for ten 
thousand pounds in favour of Sammy Gall >- 
way. 

“ Meet you in the box,” said Sammy, 
turning to hurry away again. “ I’m going 
to bring something in the Society line to 
introduce to you,” he added, over his shoulder ( 
as an afterthought. 

So there was nothing for it but for Mr. 
Powers and his daughter to go back to their 
box in the grand stand again, and wait there, 
wondering. 

But twenty minutes later Sammy Gallowa5 
came back to them, and with him was the 
Honourable William Allison, quite immacu- 
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lately dressed, smiling as usual, and perfectly 
at ease. He raised his hat to Gladys, but 
said nothing to her. She watched him in 
absolute amazement, for the contrast between 
this dandy and the man in silk who had 
ridden Sulphur was almost unbelievable. 
Allison walked straight up to the millionaire, 
and produced a folded piece of paper from 
his pocket. 

“ Here's the ten thousand you mentioned, 
Mr. Powers,” he said, smiling affably. 

Powers seized the piece of paper and 
examined it. It was his own cheque for ten 
thousand that he had given Sammy Gallowav. 


“ This isn’t yours,” said the millionaire, 
“ You’re not Galloway!" 

“ Look on the other side, won’t you ? 
You’ll see that he’s endorsed it over to me." 

“ What's the meaning of all this ? ” asked 
Powers. 

“ That cheque's good for ten thousand, I 
suppose ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Well, that’s the ten thousand that you 
told me to go and make. I preferred that it 
should be ten thousand of vour money, that’s 
all.” 

“ Then you and Mr. Galloway are—er-” 
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“ Accomplices,” suggested Allison. 

“ Who thought out this scheme ? ” asked 
Pushful Powers, bewildered for almost the 
first time in his life. 

“ Bill did,” said Sammy. “ I simply 
obeyed orders. We were both of us broke, 
and we’ve each of us made twenty-five 
thousand, thanks to him—and you.” 

“ How long did I give you to make the 
ten thousand in ? ” asked the millionaire, 
with something like amusement in his 
eye. 

“ Six months," said Allison. 

*' And you’ve done it in six weeks, eh ? 

W J O 


And my money. Well, I know when I’m 
licked. Shake ! ” 

“ You’ve got everything you bargained 
for,” said Allison, trying not to laugh. “ As 
my prospective father-in-law, you’ll have the 
entree into Society right away. May I take 
it that your—ah—your objection is—ah— 
withdrawn ? ” 

" You may.” 

The Honourable William Allison turned to 
Gladys. “ Care to come into the paddock ? ” 
he asked her, almost casually. 

“ I’ll go anywhere in the world with you,” 
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“Joe Gargery 

« 

And His Recollections of Dickens. 
By T. ANDREW RICHARDS. 


ES, sir* I knew Mr, Dickens 
—I knew him well, and I 
have been told that he has 
put me in one of his novels. 

I don’t remember much 
about it, but the book is 
called 4 Great Expectations.’ ” 

So said John Cay ford, the original of Joe 
Gargery, the blacksmith, in that intensely 
human story of little Pip, when, by a piece 
of rare good fortune, the writer unearl hed 
him in his clean but severely plain apart - 
ments in Crompton Rqad, London, 

Allowing for the changes brought on by 
advancing years, he answered in every detail 
to the description which Charles Dickens 
gives of him in the second chapter of the 
book named 

“ Joe was a fair man, with curls of flaxen 
hair on each side of his smooth face, and with 
eyes of such a very undecided blue that they 
seemed to have somehow got mixed with 
their own whites. He was a mild, good- 
natured, sweet-tempered, easy-going, foolish, 
dear fellow—a sort of Hercules in strength, 
and also in weakness.” 

And here he was, a creature out of the past, 
the living original of a character immortalized 
by the great novelist, now an invalid propped 
up with pillows, and waited upon by a devoted 
daughter-in-law. 

To talk w T ith him, if only for a few fleeting 
minutes, was to breathe the real Dickens 
atmosphere, for here was a man who spoke 
as one would expect a Dickens character to 
speak ; an old friend one had learned to love 
as the guardian and companion of little Pip, 
who now, as it were, had stepped from the 
nrinted page to converse in his own name, 


the name by which the master had known him 
—John Cayford. 

And he talked quietly, almost reverently, 
of his visits to Tavistock House, and of his 
association with the novelist. 

“ I'm getting old,” he said, ” and seeing 
a stranger excites me a good deal and my 
breathing becomes difficult, but I will tell 
you what I can about Mr. Dickens.” 

It was at the smithy, ow ned by a Mr. Prior, 
formerly a locksmith and blacksmith in 
Marchmont Street, Brunswick Square,* that 
Charles Dickens discovered u Joe Gargery.” 
When the novelist required the services of a 
locksmith, John Cayford was always sent to 
him. Indeed, it w'as well understood at the 
little forge that Cayford was the only man 
who should f( do the jobs ” at Tavistock 
House. 

“ 1 saw a good deal of Mr. Dickens at 
Tavistock House,” said Cayford. “ He used 
to watch me at my work and talk to me by 
the hour. He always seemed to have plenty 
of locks that wanted seeing to, and in those 
days I w r as smart at my trade.” 

A coloured miniature of the novelist was 
put into the old man’s hand, and he was 
asked if he found it easy to recall Dickens's 
features, 

“ I should think I do,” he said, as he raised 
himself on his pillow. (< He had wonderful 
blue eyes, and such a kind manner. Yes, 
and he was so quick to understand a 
body.” 

Cayford had seen the figure of Charles 
Dickens at Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition, 
but he was not at all pleased with it. 

-- q i n al from --- 
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" Dickens/' he said, “ always had rough, 
ragged whiskers, and was never prim and tidy 
as there represented/* 

Now there came the story of a fight at the 
forge, a story which Cayford had often related 
to Dickens. It was, as a matter of fact, the 
only fight in which that “ mild, good-natured, 
sweet - tempered, easy - going, foolish, dear 
fellow 15 ever indulged, and the story as given 
by him bears a striking resemblance to that 
told by the novelist in describing the fight 


off/ and that sort of thing. At last the men 
started to laugh, and said I was afraid to 
stand my ground like a man. Brooker, 
encouraged by this, struck at me, but still 
I would not fight, I told the fellow that I was 
far too strong for him, and that I could give 
him a sound thrashing. Upon this, he dealt 
me a heavy blow on the chest, and the men 
called me a coward/* 

The old smith paused for a moment, and in 
the interval one could almost hear the voice 



JOHN CAYFORD, THE ORIGINAL OF “JOE GARNERY/* THE BLACKSMITH, IN DICKENS’S 

11 < j R EAT EXPECTATIONS/* 

Front a t*e m( t'fr otoornyiA for Uii* ariidc. 


between Joe Gargery and the broad- 
shouldered, loose-limbed, swarthy Orlick. 

“ It was like this, sir/' said the old man, 
u and I will tell it to you just as I many 
times told it to Mr. Dickens. 

“ There was at the forge a journeyman 
named Brooker, a very disagreeable fellow, 
a man of exceedingly bad quality and trea¬ 
cherous temper. One day we had a few 
words, and he began to boast of what he 

could do to me. 1 He would knock my head 
VqL *lv.-47- 

Digitized by vjQQJZK 


of Mrs, Joe reproaching her husband for 
permitting Orlick to insult her : - 

“ To hear the names he’s giving me! 
That Orlick ! In my own house ! Me, a 
married woman ! With my husband stand¬ 
ing by ! Oh, oh ! ” 

" That settled it,” continued the invalid. 
“ I gave two quick strides, seized Brooker 
with both hands, raised him in the air, and 
hurled him with all my might to the ground. 

there was no need 

from 
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do so, for there he lay, afraid to move lest I 
should go at him again.” 

In chapter fifteen of the book Dickens 
gives us an account of the fight at the forge, 
but note this—he does not speak of Joe as 
having struck Orlick. He says :— 

“ Without so much as pulling off their 
singed and burnt aprons, they went at one 
another like two giants. But if any man in 
that neighbourhood could stand up long 
against Joe, I never saw him. Orlick, as if 
he had been of no more account than the pale 
young gentleman, was very soon among the 
coal-dust, and in no hurry to come out of it.” 

Brooker was subsequently dismissed from 
Mr. Prior’s employ. He lost his reputation, 
and in Cayford’s words, “ went to the dogs.” 

Does not this suggest the probability of 
Brooker being the original of Orlick ? 

But many years before the fight at the 
smithy the name of Orlick had impressed 
itself upon the mind of Cayford, and there, 
is every reason to believe, as I shall en¬ 
deavour to show, that Dickens first heard of 
the name “ Orlick ” from the lips of his lock¬ 
smith, and that he substituted it for that 
of Brooker, when he created the “ morose 
journeyman ” at Joe’s forge. 

The real Orlick—one might fairly speak of 
him thus—was employed with Cayford at 
a grocer’s shop, Cayford at that time being 
temporarily engaged as an errand boy. He 
must indeed have been the ideal “ strong 
boy ” that one associates with the notice 
frequently seen in grocers’ windows. But 
the story would, perhaps, be the more 
interesting in Cayford’s own words. 

“ One day,” he said, “ we had to take a 
barrel of soda to Hampstead, and Orlick 
was sent to help me with the truck. He was 
a good deal bigger and older than I was, 
and on the return journey insisted upon being 
allowed to ride. Everything went well until 
we came to a hill, and then I started to run, 
not thinking that there would be any difficulty 
in pulling up when I wanted to. Away we 
went, plunging and bounding. Before us was 
a gate, and into this we crashed, smashing 
everything to smithereens. Orlick, who 
pitched on his head, was unconscious for 
many hours, and I can remember now the 
terror that came over me when I thought 
I should be charged with murder.” 

The old man added that Orlick of the 
grocer’s shop was the only Orlick he had ever 
known, or of whom he had ever heard. 

The linking together of Cayford and 
Brooker, and again of Cayford and the 
grocer’s boy, strongly supports my theory as 


to the source from which the name and 1 
character of Orlick was derived. And if this 
is accepted, The Strand Magazine will have 
given to the world, not only a photograph 
of the original of Joe Gargery, but will also 
have shown how, in all probability, Charles 
Dickens adopted the name of Orlick for his 
journeyman smith because of its association 
with the boyhood of John Cayford. 

“ Mr. Dickens frequently visited the 
Marchmont Street smithy,” continued the old 
man, “ and he used to roam about as though 
he were the proprietor, talking to the men 
when it pleased him, and closely, and some¬ 
times critically, examining their work.” 

Cayford went on to tell with great gusto 
of a visit which Charles Dickens paid to the 
forge on a morning when they were more 
than usually busy. 

“ It was a bustling morning,” he began, 
“ and a large piece of iron, at what is known 
as welding heat, had been taken out of the 
fire, and was ready for the strikers, when 
suddenly we noticed that a gentleman 
dressed in black was coming towards us. It 
was Mr. Dickens. I shouted to him to stand 
back, and the men stopped in their work and 
waited, but he answered, ‘ I’m all right; 
don’t mind me,’ and he didn’t move. 

“ Of course,” said the old smith, as if in 
justification of what followed, ‘-‘-we could not 
lose the heat, so we set to work. The iron 
scattered in all directions, and Mr. Dickens’s 
trousers were riddled as if with gun-shot. 
But it was his own fault,” added Cayford, 
“ though I can tell you he didn’t much 
like k ” 

It was a long time after this incident 
before Dickens again went to Mr. Prior’s, 
but he continued to see Cayford at Tavistock 
House. 

Late one night, at the time when Dickens 
was removing to Gad’s Hill, the butler was 
sent to find Cayford. “ He was urgently 
wanted,” said the messenger. When Cayford 
arrived, Charles Dickens, who was in high 
spirits, conducted him to a recess in the wall, 
where there was an exceptionally strong 
cupboard with double doors. It was locked 
and the key had been lost. He was told to 
get to work and to open it with dispatch. 

“ I little thought what I was going to find 
inside,” laughed the old man, “ but I after¬ 
wards understood why Mr. Dickens was in 
such a merry mood.” 

After a deal of coaxing the doors gave way, 
and there, standing bolt upright, were revealed 
two human skeletons, one of them being that 
of an adult, 
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“ When I moved them the bones rattled/* 
added Cayford, “ and Mr, Dickens laughed 
heartily. He had got up the whole thing 
as a practical joke, 1 ’ 

The joke* however, rather missed fire. 
Cayford treated the unnerving discovery as 
if it were a quite ordinary occurrence ; indeed, 
he scarcely even showed surprise. When 
Dickens questioned him, Cayford answered 
that he had worked too many times in the 
vaults at St, Fancras Church to be frightened 
by mere skeletons in a cupboard. 

Before the interview terminated, Cayford 
said that there was just one other thing which 
he would like to 
mention. 

“ It was Christ¬ 
mas time/* said 
he ; “ I remember 
it as if it all hap¬ 
pened yesterday, 
and Mr. Dickens 
was such a man 
for Chris tmas. 

Some French w ine 
had been sent to 
him, and through 
the butler a few 
of us had got to 
know p about it. In 
fact, a bottle had 
come my way. 

Ah, it was beauti¬ 
ful stuff, sir! ” 

The old man 
smacked his lips 
and his e yes 
sparkled. He was 
back again in the 
days of vigorous 
manhood. He 
had bridged the 
intervening gulf, 
and ,as if oblivious 
of the presence 
of a stranger, w as 
again at that never-to-be-forgotten servants’ 
party in the kitchen at Tavistock House. The 
whole scene was parading itself before him. 
One afternoon—it was a day or so before 
Christmas—the butler asked me if I would 
join a little supper-party which the servants 
were arranging. Of course I went, and we 
had one of the happiest evenings 1 have ever 
spent in my life. But just before the party 
broke up, Mr, Dickens, who was spending the 
evening out, returned at an early hour. He 
let himself in quietly ”—here the old man 


stopped to laugh — u and the first we knew 
of his arrival was the silent opening of the 
kitchen door and the master’s head peeping 
inquiringly round the corner. A general 
stampede followed, I dived under the table, 
and the other guests hid themselves as best 
they could. Mr. Dickens at once grasped the 
situation, and began shouting to the butler. 
He was trying to appear angry. Presently 
that individual dragged himself out of a cup¬ 
board, and stood trembling before his master. 
He attempted to make an apology, but 
Mr. Dickens raised his hand, and stopped 
him with an abrupt ‘ Stay, sir, stay ! * Then 

Mr. Dickens com¬ 
menced to laugh, 
and he laughed 
until the tears 
streamed down 
his checks, and as 
he turned to go 
he said to the 
butler, w r ho by 
this time had re¬ 
gained a little 
self - possession, 
4 Your f ricn cl s 
must not leave 
my roof until they 
have sampled the 
French wine, and 
then, in my name, 
you must wish 
them all a very 
merrv Christmas.* 
" We didn’t 
deserve it, sir/* 
said the invalid, 
but it was just 
like Mr. Dickens. 
And/* he added, 
** can you wonder 
that we all loved 
him so ? ’* 

Charles Dickens 
removed from 
Tavistock House in September, i860, and 
after that he and Cayford saw' nothing of each 
other. But it is interesting to note that on 
October 4th of that year the novelist, inw r riting 
to a friend from Gad’s Hill, said, I have 
decided to begin a story. The name is 
6 Great Expectations *—I think a good name, 1 * 
And it is throughout this book that we meet 
with poor old John Cayford, taken by 
Dickens from the little smithy in Marchmont 
Street, and given by him to the world in the 
immortal character of Joe Gargery. 

Original from 
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A STORY LOR CHILDREN. 

By E. NESBIT. 

Illustrated by H, R. Millar. 

CHAPTER VII. 

the children passed 
through the golden doors 
a sort of swollen feeling 
which was beginning to 
make their heads quite 
uncomfortable passed 
away, and left them with 
a curiously clear and comfortable cer¬ 
tainty that they were much cleverer than 
usual 

Mavis and Francis felt as though they 
had never before known what it was to 
have a clear brain* They followed the 
others through the golden door, and then 
came Reuben, and lhe mermaid came 
last. She had picked up her discarded 
tail, and was carrying it ove“ her arm as 
you might a shawl. She shut the gate 
and its lock clicked sharply* 

u We have to be careful, you know,” 
she said* “ because of the people in the 
books* They are always trying to get 
out of the books that the cave is made 
of—and -some of .them are very undesir¬ 
able chMt 94 RP >from 
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The party was now walking along a smooth 
grassy path, between tall clipped box hedges 
—at least, they looked like box hedges—but 
when Mavis stroked the close face of it she 
found that it was not stiff box, but seaweed. 

They came to a little coral bridge over a 
stream that flowed still and deep. 

“ But if what we’re in is water, what’s 
that ? ” said Bernard, pointing down. 

“ Ah, now you’re going too deep for me,” 
said the mermaid. “ At least, if I were to 
answer I should go too deep for you. Come 
on; we shall be late for the banquet.” 

Here the grassy road widened, and they 
came on to a terrace of mother-of pearl, 
very smooth and shining. Pearly steps led 
down from it into the most beautiful garden 
you could invent if you tried for a year and 
a day, with all the loveliest pictures and the 
most learned books on gardening to help you. 
And everyone saw, beyond a distant belt of 
trees, the shining domes and minarets of 
very beautiful buildings, and far, far away 
there was a sound of music, so far away that 
at first they could only hear the music and 
not the tune. 

“ Crikey! ” said Reuben, speaking suddenly, 
and for the first time, “ ain’t it ’evingly 
neither. Not ’arf,” he added, with decision. 

“ Now,” said the mermaid, as they neared 
the belt of trees, “ you are about to be publicly 
thanked by our queen. You’d rather not ? 
You should have thought of that before. 
If you will go about doing these noble deeds 
of rescue you must expect to be thanked. 
Now, don’t forget to bow. And there’s nothing 
to be frightened of.” 

They passed through the trees and came 
on a sort of open courtyard in front of a 
palace of gleaming pearl and gold. There 
on a silver throne sat the loveliest lady in 
the world. She wore a starry crown and a 
gown of green, and golden shoes, and she 
smiled at them so kindly that they forgot 
any fear they may have felt. The music 
ended on a note of piercing sweetness, and 
in the great hush that followed the children 
felt themselves gently pushed forward to the 
foot of the throne. All round was a great 
crowd, forming a circle about the pearly 
pavement on which they stood. 

The queen rose up in her place and reached 
towards them the end of her sceptre, where 
shone a star like those that crowned her. 

“ Welcome,” she said, in a voice far sweeter 
than the music. “ Welcome to our home. 
You have been kind, you have been brave. 
You have been unselfish, and all my subjects 
do homage to you.” 


At the word the whole of that great crowd 
bent towards them like bulrushes in the 
wind, and the queen herself came down the 
steps of her throne and held out her hands to 
the children. 

A choking feeling in their throats became 
almost unbearable as those kind hands rested 
on one head after another. 

Then the crowd raised itself and stood 
upright, and someone called out in a voice 
like a trumpet:— 

“ The children saved one of us. We die 
in captivity. Shout for the children ! Shout! ” 

And a roar like the roar of wild waves 
breaking on rocks went up from the great 
crowd that stood all about them. There was 
a fluttering of flags or handkerchiefs, the 
children could not tell which, and then the 
voice of their own mermaid saying 

“ There, that’s over. And now we shall 
have the banquet. Sha’n’t we, mamma?” 

“ Yes, my daughter,” said the queen. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

So the mermaid they 1' .1 ] rescued was a 
queen’s daughter! 

“ I didn’t know you were a princess,” 
said Mavis, as they followed the queen along 
a corridor. 

“ That’s why they have made such a fuss, 
I suppose,” said Bernard. 

“ Oh, no. We should have given the 
ovation to anyone who had saved any of us 
from captivity. We love giving ovations.” 

“ May we sit next you at the banquet ? ” 
Kathleen asked, suddenly. “ Because, you 
know, it’s all rather strange to us.” 

“ Of course, dear,” said the sea lady. 

The banquet was very magnificent, but 
they never could remember afterwards what 
it was that they ate out of the silver dishes 
and drank out of the golden cups. They 
none of them forgot the footmen, however, 
who were dressed in tight-fitting suits of 
silver scales, with silver fingerless gloves, and 
a sort of helmet on that made them look less 
like people than like fish, as Kathleen said. 

“ But they are fish,” said the princess, 
opening her beautiful eyes. “ They’re the 
Salmoners, and the one behind mother’s chair 
is the Grand Salmoner. In your country 
I have heard there are Grand Almoners. We 
have Grand Salmoners.” 

“ Are all your servants fish ? ” Mavis 
asked. 

“ Of course,” said the princess ; “ but we 
don’t use servants much except for State 
occasions. Most of our work is done by the 
lower orders—electric eels most of them. We 
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get all the power for our machinery from 
them.” 

“ How do you do it ? ” Bernard asked. 

“ We keep tanks of them,” said she, 
“ and you just turn a tap. They’re connected 
up to people’s houses, and you connect them 
with your looms or lathes or whatever you’re 
working.” 

“ It’s simply beautiful,” said Mavis, warmly. 
“ I mean all this.” She waved her hand to 
the row of white arches through which the 
green of the garden and the blue of what 
looked like the sky showed plainly. “ And 
you live down here and do nothing but play 
all day long ! How lovely ! ” 

“ You’d soon get tired of play if you did 
nothing else,” said Bernard, wisely. “ At 
least, I know I should. Did you ever make 
a steam engine ? ” he asked the princess. 
“ That’s what I call work.” 

“ It would be to me,” she said; “ but don’t 
you know that work is what you have to do 
and don’t like doing ? And play’s whatever 
you want to do.” 

“ Then what do you do ? ” Kathleen 
asked. 

“ Well, we have to keep all the rivers 
flowing for one thing—the earthly rivers, I 
mean—and to see to the rain and snow taps, 
and to attend to the tides and whirlpools, 
and open the cages where the winds are kept. 
Oh, it’s no easy business, being a princess 
in our country, I can tell you, whatever it 
may be in yours.” 

At this moment the queen rose, and so did 
everyone else. 

“ Come,” said the princess, “ I must go and 
take my turn at river filling. Only princesses 
can do the finest sort of work.” 

“ What is the hardest thing you have to 
do ? ” Francis asked, as they walked out into 
the garden. 

“ Keeping the sea out of our kingdom,” 
was the answer, “ and fighting the Underfolk. 
We keep the sea out by trying very hard 
with both hands, inside our minds—and, of 
course, the sky helps.” 

“And how do you fight the Under folk, 
and who are they ? ” Bernard wanted to 
know. 

“ Why, the thick-headed heavy people who 
live in the deep sea.” 

“ Different from you ? ” Kathleen asked. 

“ My dear child ! ” 

“ She means,” explained Mavis, “ that we 
didn’t know there were any other kind of 
people in the sea except your kind.” 

“ You know much less about us than we 
do about you,” said the princess. “ Of 


course, there are different nations and tribes, 
and different customs and dresses and every¬ 
thing. But there are two great divisions 
down here, ihe thick heads and the thin- 
skins, and we have to fight both of them. 
The thin-skins live near the surface of the 
water—frivolous, silly things like nautiluses 
and flying fish, very pleasant, but deceitful 
and light-minded. They are very treacherous. 
The thick-heads live in the cold, deep, dark 
waters. They are desperate people.” 

“ Do you ever go down there ? ” 

The princess shuddered. 

“ No,” she said, “ but we might have to. 
If the water ever came into our kingdom 
they would attack us; we should have to 
drive them out, and then we should have 
to drive them right down to their own 
kingdom again. It happened once, in my 
grandfather’s time.” 

The children’s attention had wandered to 
a tall lady standing on a marble pedestal 
in the middle of a pool. She held a big vase 
over her head, and from it poured a thin 
stream of water. This stream fell in an arch 
right across the pool into a narrow channel 
cut in the marble of the square in which they 
now stood, ran across the square, and dis¬ 
appeared under a dark arch in the face of 
the rock. 

“ This,” said the princess, “ is the source 
of the Nile, and of all other rivers. And it’s 
my turn now. I must not speak again till 
my term of source-service is at an end. Do 
what you will, go where you will. All is 
yours. Only beware that you do not touch 
the sky. If once profane hands touch the 
sky the whole heaven is overwhelmed.” 

She ran a few steps, jumped, and landed on 
the marble pedestal without touching the 
lady who stood there already. Then, with 
the utmost care, so that the curved arc of 
water should not be slackened or diverted, 
she took the vase in her hands, and the other 
lady in her turn leaped across the pool and 
stood beside the children, and greeted them 
kindly. 

“ I am Maia. My sister has told me all 
you did for her,” she said. “ It was I who 
pinched your foot.” And as she spoke they 
knew the voice that had said, among the 
seaweed covered rocks at Beachfield, “ Save 
her ; we die in captivity.” 

. “ What will you do,” she asked, “ while 
my sister performs her source-service ? ” 

“ Wait, I suppose,” said Bernard. “ You 
see, we want to know about going home.” 

“ Didn’t you fix a time to be recalled ? ” 
asked Maia, 
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And when they said no, her beautiful, 
smiling face suddenly looked grave, 

“ With whom have you left the charge of 
speaking the spell of recall ? ” 

" I don’t know what you mean/* said 
Bernardi “ What spell ? ” 

* £ The one w f hich enabled me to speak to 
you that day in the shallows,” said Maia, 


M No, she didn't. She doesn't know any 
land people except us. She told me so/ J 
said Kathleen, 

“ Well, is the spell written anywhere ? 11 
Maia asked, 

" Under a picture ” she told her, not 
knowing that it was also written in the works 
of Mr. John Milton. 



** Of course, my sister explained to you that 
the spell which enables us to come at your 
call is the only one by which you can your- 
selves return?” 

u She didn't,” said Mavis* 

** Ah, she is young and impulsive. But 
no doubt she arranged with someone to speak 
the spell and recall you?” 


H Then I am afraid you’ll have to wait till 
someone happens to read what is under the 
picture,” said Maia, kindly, 

“ But the house is locked up. There’s no 
one there to read anything,” Bernard re¬ 
minded them. 

There was a dismal silence. Then 

“ ‘WiUftilf Mto! in read 
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it,” suggested Reuben, kindly. “ Anyhow, 
what’s the use of kicking up a shine about it ? 
I can’t see what you want to go back for. 
It’s a little bit of all right here, so it is. 
I don't think. Plucky sight better than any¬ 
thing 1 ever come across. I’m agoin’ to 
enjoy myself, I am, and see all the sights. 
Miss there said we might.” 

“ Well spoken, indeed,” said Maia, smiling 
at his earnest little face. “ That is the true 
spirit of the explorer.” 

“ But we’re not explorers,” said Mavis, 
a little crossly for her. “ And we’re not so 
selfish as you think either. Mother will be 
awfully frightened if we’re not home to tea. 
She’ll think we’re drowned.” 

“ Well, you are drowned,” said Maia, 
brightly. “ At least, that’s what I believe 
you land people call it when you come down 
to us and neglect to arrange to have the spell 
of return said for you.” 

“ How horrible ! ” said Mavis. “ Oh, 
Cathy,” and she clutched her sister tightly. 

“ But you needn’t stay drowned,” said the 
princess. “ Someone is sure to say the spell, 
somehow or other. I assure you that this 
is true, and then you will go home with the 
speed of an eel.” 

They felt somehow, in their bones, that this 
was true, and it consoled them a little. 

“ But mother ? ” said Mavis. 

“ You don’t seem to know much about 
magic,” said Maia, pityingly. “ The first 
principle of magic is that time spent in other 
worlds doesn’t count in your own home. 
No, I see you don’t understand. In your 
home it’s still the same time as it was 
when you dived into the well in the cave.” 

“ But that’s hours ago,” said Bernard, and 
she answered:— 

“ I know. But your time is not like our 
time at all.” 

“ What’s the difference ? ” 

“ I can’t explain,” said the princess. 
“ You can’t compare them any more than you 
can compare a starlight and a starfish. 
They’re quite, quite different. But the really 
important thing is that your mother won’t 
be anxious. So now why not enjoy your¬ 
selves ? ” 

And all this time the other princess had 
been holding up the jar which was the source 
of all the rivers in all the world. 

“ Won’t she be very tired ? ” asked 
Reuben. 

“ Yes—but suppose all the rivers dried 
up, and she had to know how people were 
suffering, that would be something much 
harder to bear than tiredness. Look in 


the pool and see what she is doing for the 
world.” 

They looked, and it was like a coloured 
cinematograph, and the pictures melted into 
one another like the old dissolving views 
that children used to love so before cine¬ 
matographs were thought of. 

They saw the red Indians building their 
wigwams by the great rivers, and the beavers 
building their dams across the little rivers; 
they saw the Egyptians setting their fish- 
traps by the Nile, and brown girls sending 
out little golden-lighted love-ships on the 
Ganges. They saw the splendour of the 
St. Lawrence and the Medway’s pastoral 
peace. Little streams dappled with sunlight 
and the shadow of green leaves, and the dark 
and secret torrents that tear through the 
underworld in caverns and hidden places. 
They saw women washing clothes in the 
Seine, and boys sailing boats on the Serpentine. 
Naked savages dancing in masks beside 
tropical streams overshadowed by strange 
trees and flowers that they did not know, 
and men in flannels and girls in pink and 
blue punting in the backwaters of the 
Thames. They saw Niagara and the Zambesi 
falls and all the time the surface of the pool 
was as smooth as a mirror and the arched 
stream that was the source of all they saw- 
poured ceaselessly over their heads and fell 
splashing softly into its little marble channel. 

I don’t know how long they would have 
stayed leaning their elbows on the cool parapet 
and looking down on the changing pictures, 
but suddenly a trumpet sounded, drums beat, 
and everyone looked up. 

“ It’s for the review,” said Maia, through 
the rattle of the drums. “ Do you care for 
soldiers ? ” 

“ Rather,” said Bernard. “ But I didn’t 
know you bad soldiers.” 

“ We’re very proud of our troops,” said 
the princess. “ I am colonel of the Lobster 
Battalion, and my sister commands the 
Crustacean Brigade, but we’re not going on 
parade to-day.” 

The sound of drums was drawing nearer. 

“ This way to the parade-ground,” said the 
princess, leading the way. 

They looked at the review through a big 
arch, and it was like looking into a very big 
aquarium. The first regiment they saw was, 
as it happened, the Twenty-Third Lobsters. 

If you can imagine a lobster as big as a 
guardsman, and rather stouter, you will have 
some idea of the splendid appearance of this 
regiment. Only don’t forget that lobsters 
in their natural ifeg’inentals are not red. 
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They wear a sort of steel blue armour, and 
carry arms of dreadful precision. They are 
terrible fellows, the Twenty - Third, and 
marched with an air at once proud and 
confident. Then came the Seventeenth 
Swordfish, in uniforms of delicate silver, their 
drawn swords displayed. 

The Queen’s Own Gurnards were magnifi¬ 
cent in pink and silver, with real helmets 
and spiked collars, and the Boy Scouts—the 
“ Sea Urchins/* as they were familiarly 
called—were the last of the infantry. 

Then came Mer-men, mounted on dolphins 
and sea-horses, and the Cetacean Regi¬ 
ments, riding on their whales. Each 

disappeared. Their own princess was, they 
supposed, still performing her source service. 

. Suddenly everything seemed to have grown 
tiresome. 

“ Oh, I do wish we could go home, 1 ' said 
Kathleen. “ Couldn’t we just find the door 
and go out ? ” 

“ We might look for the door,” said 
Bernard, cautiously, “ but I don’t see how 
we could get up into the cave again.” 

” We can swum all right, you know,” 
Mavis reminded them. 

" I think it would be pretty low down to 


“ Thqr look .like great trams going 



^ : ||xr'’ 




“the regiment of swordfish," 


The children remarked that while the in¬ 
fantry walked upright like any other foot 
soldiers, the cavalry troops seemed to be, 
with their mounts, suspended in the air 
about a foot from the ground. 

The Household Brigade was perhaps the 
handsomest. The Grand Salmoner led his 
silvery soldiers, and the Hundredth Halibuts 
were evidently the sort of troops to make the 
foes of anywhere u fed sorry they were 
born/ 1 

It was a glorious review, and when it was 
over the children found that they had been 
quite forgetting their desire to get home* 

But as the back of the last halibut vanished 
behind the seaweed trees, the desire came 
back with full force. Princess Maia had 

Vii, A W. -48, 

go without saying good-bye to the princesses,” 
said Francis. “ Still, there’s no harm in 
looking for the door.” 

They did look for the door, ana they did 
not find it. What they did find was a wall, 
a great grey wall built of solid stones. Above 
it nothing could be seen but blue sky. 

“ I do wonder what’s on the other side,” 
said Bernard, and someone, I will not say 
which, said, “ Let’s climb up and see.” 

It was easy to climb up, for the big stones 
had rough edges, and so did not fit very closely, 
and there was room for a toe here and a hand 
there. In a minute or two they were all 
up, but they could not see down on the other 
side because the wall was about eight feet 
thick. They walked towards the other edge, 
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and still they could not see down—quite 
dose to the edge, and still no seeing, 

“It isn't sky at all,” said Bernard, suddenly. 
“ It's a sort of dome—tin, I shouldn’t wonder, 
painted to look like sky.” 

“ It can’t be/ 1 said some¬ 
one. 

“ It is, though/’ said 
Bernard. 

“ There couldn’t be one 
so big,” said someone else. 

“ But there M f ” said 
Bernard, 

And the someone, I will 
not tell you who, put out a 
hand, quite forgetting the 
princess's warning, and 
touched the sky. That hand 


whose hand it wasn’t, and there was no doubt 
about it. 

It was plain enough now that what they 
had been living in was not water, and that 


fi THE FIRST RUSH OF THE WATER WAS TERRIBLE/’ 


felt something as faint and as thin as a 
bubble, and instantly this something broke, 
and the sea came pouring into the Mer- 
people’s country. 

“ Now you’ve done it/’, said one of those 


this was. The first rush of it was terrible, 
but in less than a moment the w hole kingdom 
was flooded, and then the water became clear 
and quiet. 

The children found no difficulty in breathing 
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and it was as easy to walk as it is on land in 
a high wind. They could not run, but they 
walked as fast as they could to the place 
where they had left the princess pouring out 
the water for all the rivers in all the world. 

They found the pedestal, but what had been 
the pool was only part of the enormous sea, 
and so was the little marble channel. 

The princess was not there, and they began 
to look for her, more and more anxious and 
wretched. 

“ It’s all your fault,” said Francis to the 
guilty one who had broken the sky by touch¬ 
ing it, and Bernard said, “ You shut up, 
can’t you ? ” 

It was a long time before they found their 
princess, and when they did find her they 
hardly knew her. She came swimming 
towards them, and she was wearing her tail, 
and also a cuirass and helmet of the most 
beautiful mother-of-pearl, thin scales of it 
overlapping, and the crest on her helmet was 
one great pearl, as big as a billiard ball. 
She carried something over her arm. 

“ Here you are,” she said. “ I’ve been 
looking for you. The future is full of danger. 
The water has got in.” 

“ Yes, we noticed that, 1 ’ said Bernard, 
and Mavis said, “ Please, it was us. We 
touched the sky.” 

“ Will they punish us ? ” asked Cathy. 

“ There are no punishments here,” said 
the pearly princess, gravely, “ only the con¬ 
sequences of your action. Our great defence 
against the Underfolk is that thin blue dome 
which you have broken. Now they may 
attack us at any moment. I am going to 
command my troops. Will you come, 
too?” 

“ Rather,” said Reuben, and the others 
somewhat less cordially agreed. They cheered 
up a little when the princess went on. 

“ It’s the only way to make you safe. 
There are four posts vacant on my staff, 
and I have brought you the uniforms that 
go with the appointments.” She unfolded 
five tails, and five little pearl coats like her 
own, with round pearls for buttons, pearls 
as big as marbles. “ Put these on quickly,” 
she said. “ They are enchanted coats, given 
by Neptune himself to an ancestor of mine. 
By pressing the third button from the top 
you can render yourself invisible. The third 
button below that will make you visible 
again when you wish it, and the last button 


of all will enable you to become intangible 
as well as invisible.” 

“ Intangible ? ” said Cathie. 

“ Unfeelable. So you’re quite safe.” 

“ But there are only four coats,” said 
Francis. 

“ That is so,” said the princess. “ One of 
you will have to take its chance with the 
Boy Scouts. Which is it to be ? ” 

Each of the children always said and 
thought that it meant to say “ I will,” but 
somehow or other the person who spoke first 
was Reuben. The instant the princess had 
said “ be ” Reuben shouted “ Me ! ” adding, 
however, almost at once, “ please.” 

“ Right,” said the princess, kindly. “ Off 
with you. The Sea Urchins’ barracks are 
behind that rock. Off with you. Here, don’t 
forget your tail. It enables you to be as 
comfortable in the water as any fish.” 

Reuben took the tail and hastened away. 

“ Now,” said the princess. And they all 
began pulling on their tails. It was like 
putting both your feet into a very large 
stocking. Then came the mail coats. 

“ Don’t we have swords ? ” Francis asked, 
looking down at his slim and silvery ex¬ 
tremity. 

“ Swords ? In the Crustacean Brigade ? 
Never forget, children, that you belong to 
the Princess’s Own Oysters. Here are your 
weapons.” She pointed to a heap of large 
oyster shells as big as Roman shields. 

“ See,” she said, “ you hold them this way 
as a rule. A very powerful spring is released 
when you hold them that way.” 

“ But what do you do with it ? ” Mavis 
asked. 

“ Nip the feet of the enemy,” said the 
princess, “ and hold on. Underfolk have 
no tails. You wait till they are near a rock ; 
then nip a foot with your good weapon, 
laying the other end on the rock. The oyster- 
shell will at once attach itself to the rock, 
and-” 

A terrible shout rang out, and the princess 
stopped. 

“What is it? Oh, what is it?” said the 
children. And the princess shuddered. 

Again that shout, the most terrible sound 
the children had ever heard. 

“ What is it ? ” they said again. 

The princess drew herself up as if ashamed 
of her momentary weakness, and said :— 

“ It is the war-cry of the Underfolk! ” 



(To be continued.) 
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An International Chess Problem. 

By T. B. ROWLAND. 


A COSMOPOLITAN, 



Black to play, then White to mate in two move??. 


T HIS problem is a regular globe’tripper, it having 
appeared, in one form or another, in almost 
every country in ^ie world, churning nationality of 
each and finding a home everywhere. It is a three- 
mover with the key-move made, as likewise are all 
that follow, excepting where otherwise stated. This is 
in order not to give the solver too heavy a task as well 
as to focus similarities, and also as a necessary 
abridgment. 

Move the Q up one square, place a Black pawn on 
Black's Q B 5, and we first have :— 

No. j,—ANGLICAN. 

Composers’ names will be given with the solutions, 
with which await some queer surprises for the solver- 
The board with’this, No, i, on it, turned a quarter to 
the left, gives 

No. 2,—WELSH, 

The use of the Black pawn apj>ears to be to prevent 
a dual mate, but it allows a short mate. Remove jt 
and change the White paw r n to K Kt 4 ; then a 
quarter-turn of the board to the left brings us to :— 
No. 3 .^SCOTCH, 

The positions are only a few of many similar ones^ 
as there is little scope or variety available in portraying 
the idea. Again give the board a quarter-turn to the 
left, and there comes in :— 

No, 4.—HIBERNIAN* 

Bring the Black K down to his Q 6 S replace Black P 
On K B 5, change Q to Q B 8, and our tramp brings 
us to 

No. 5.—FRANCAIS, 

A quarter-turn of the board to the right introduces :— 
No. 6.—SWISS* 

Ttiis, without the Black pawn, the White pawn 
changed to Q Kt 4, and the board again turned a 
quarter to the right, gives 

No. 7*—SWEDISH* 

Another quarter-turn of the board to the right 
brings us to :— 

No. 8*—SPANISH. 

Now remove Black K to his K 6, and change Q to 
K B 8 

Digiliz&tf by Google 


No. 9.—CANADIAN. 

Change Q to Q R 2, then move the position one 
square up diagonally to the right :— 

No* to.— MEXICAN. 

The dual is avoided without the use of Black P 
Put White K on K 1 and a White P on Q Kt 2 :— 


No. 11.—AMERICAN (U.S.), 

Put aside the two White P’s, place a White R on 
Q B 7, and we find our 41 merry-go-round " the world 
at :— 

No. 12.—RUSSIAN. 


Remove the R y place White K on K R 3, Q on K 1. 
and a Black B on Black’s K Kt 3, and we have a 
change in 

No* 13.—DUTCH. 

Exchange Ihe B for a Black P, and w’C come to 


No. 14.—NORWEGIAN. No * l5 * 

A slight change, as shown on 
diagram, produces our old friend 
the **Cul de Sac*” Here it is 
a double form of the idea. Its 
place on the board is indicated 
by putting Black K on his K 5* 

It makes 

No* 15.—LONDONER. 

Change White K to K Kt 2, 

Q to Q S, White P to K R 6, 
and Black P to his K 2* Move 
this position one square to the 
left, and our traveller brings us 
to ;— 

No* 16*—MAURITIUS* 

Remove Black K to his K B 3, 
then bring the position one square down, and we 
produce ;— 

No. 17*—NORTHERN ENGLISH* 



By exchanging Q for a R* and 
altering as on next diagram, we 
make :— 

No, iS,—UPPER GERMAN* 

The key-move is R to K Kt 7* 
The Black K occupies his K B 4- 
Having the position either 
obverse or reverse, it can be 
placed on the board in forty 
different ways! For our next, 
give the board a quarter-turn to 
the left :— 

No. 19.—BOHEMIAN, 

R to Kt 2 solves this. The 
short mate comes in here similarly 
to Nos* 2 and 6. Exchange R 
for Q and arrange as show'll on 
the next diagram :— 
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No 20.—CENTRAL GERMAN. 

Here the Black K occupies his 
Q B 5 square and the other men 
relatively. Move this position 
one square to the right, change 
White K to K R 3, Q to Q Kt 3, 
P to Q R 3, put a Black P on his 
K 3, and we have :■— 

No, *1.—'WESTERN ENGLISH, 

r. Kt to Q B 4 solves this. 
Exchange the Black P for a 
Black Kt, put it on K 13 3, and 
we get 

No. 22.—EASTERN ENGLISH. 

Key the same. Take off the 
P and Black Kt, move the 
position down one square, and 
we come to the easiest problem 
of the series 


No. 23.—WEST INDIAN. 



This is solved by Q to Q 4, giving a neat, symmetrical 
solution. Remove White K to K R 4, Q to K B 6, 
put a White R on K B 3 , give the board a quarter-turn 
to the left* and we arrive at the most difficult problem 
of all :— 

No* 24.—EASTERN ENGLISH, 

Change White K to K B 7, exchange R for a White P 
and place it on K r, then give the board another 


quarter-turn to the left, and we have a similarly-built 
and very good problem in :— 

No. 25.—SOUTHERN ENGLISH. 

Bring this position down one square diagonally to 
the right, change White K to K B 2, Q to Q R 6, 
exchange White P for a Black P, and place it on his 
K B 3, and our wanderer brings us to :— 

No, 26MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN. 

The key here is, 1. Kt to B 4, We now come to a 
position with a curious change. White 1 K at Q R 2, 
at K R 1, Kt T s at Q B 4 and K 6, P‘s at Q R 6 and 
Kt 6. Black : K at Q B 3, Kt at K B 6, making :— 

No. 27.—DANISH, 

Exchange the Black Kt for a Black R, place a Black P 
on Q R 2 f and there you are :— 

No. 28.—BRAZILIAN, 

The next is a rearrangement of No. 23. White * 
K at Q Kt 3, Q at K Kt 8, Kt's at Q R 6 and Q B 3 . 
Black K at Q B 3 

No. 29.—LOWER GERMAN. 

Here, by placing White K at Q R 3, Q at K Kt 8, 
Bat K R 5, Kt's at Q Kt 5 and Q 7 ; Black K at 
Q Kt 2 and P at Q 4, we are back to the initial idea :— 

No. 30—ITALIAN. 

Finally, place the men thus : White—K at K R 3, 
B at K Kt 1, Kt's at Q Kt 5 and Q 7, P’s at Q B 6 and 
K B 2 ; Black—K at Q K 1, Kt at K R 8, P at K B 6, 
giving :— 

No, 31,—SOUTH AFRICAN, 

Many other instances of the setting of Black K 
and two covering Kt’s, as shown, could be given ; 
but at present w r e cannot further encroach on valuable 
space. All are modem constructions. 

(Solutions wilt be given next month.) 


No. 20. 



THE SCOn POLAR EXPEDITION. 


'Y^E have much pleasure in announcing that 
the complete, fully - illustrated story of 
the splendid heroism of Captain Scott and his 
companions will first see the light in this 
Magazine, and will constitute a feature unique in 
its thrilling interest, of which the meagre details 
already published furnish but a faint idea. 

.. . _ Original from _ 
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PERPLEXITIES. 

^Vitli Some Easy Puzzles for Beginners. By Henry E. Dudeney. 


A**.-®. 


138.—THE REVERSE-WAY PUZZLE. 

HERE is a new little puzzle with moving counters 
that will be found very entertaining, and perhaps call 
for a certain amount of 
patience on the part 
of the uninitiated. Copy 
the very simple diagram 
on a sheet of paper and 
use six numbered coun¬ 
ters. Place the counters 
in the positions shown, 
leaving the crown disc 
vacant., The puzzle is 
to reverse all the six 
counters so that they 
are in proper numerical 
order in the opposite or 
clockwise direction. You can move any counter to 
the next vacant disc, or jump over a counter in 
either direction if the disc beyond is vacant, similar 
to the moves in the game of draughts. Thus on 
the first move you can play either i or 6 as a simple 
move, or 2 0/5 as a leaping move. The crown disc 
must at the end be left vacant. Try to do it in the 
fewest possible moves. 

139,—SIMPLE DIVISION. 

Sometimes a very simple question in elementary 
arithmetic will cause a good deal of perplexity. For 
example, I want to divide the four numbers, 701, 
1,059, *417* and 2.312, by the largest number possible 
that will leave the same remainder in every case. 
How am I to set to work ? Of course, by a laborious 
system of trial one can in time discover the answer, 
but there is quite a simple method of doing it if you 
can only find it. 


pork. Being persuaded to make an attempt, he 
drew three lines, one of which cut through a pig. 
When told that this ivas not allowed, he protested that 
a pig was no use until you cut its throat* “ Bcgorra, 
if it*s bacon ye want without cutting your pig, it will 
be all gammon.” However, he failed to solve the 
puzzle* Can you do it ? 

132.—A PARADOX. 

FOUR jolly men sat down to play, 

And played all night till break of day. 

They played for gold and not lor fun. 

With separate scores for every one. 

Yet when they came to square accounts* 

They all had made quite fair amounts. 

Can you the paradox explain, 

If no one lost, how could all gain ? 


133.—A CHARADE. 

My first to us must point, it*s clear, 
And what I say is true, sir. 

My to her your thoughts will steer; 
My whole’s an introducer. 


Solutions to Last Nlontli $ Puzzles. 


133.—CROSSING THE RIVER. 

The tw-o children row to the opposite shore. One 
gets out and the other brings the hoal back. One 
soldier rows across ; soldier gets out, and boy returns 
with boat. Thus it takes four crossings to get one 
man across and the boat brought back. Hence it 
takes four times 358, or 1,432, journeys to get the 
officer and his 357 men across the river and the children 
left in joint possession of their boat. 



130.—THE NIHILISTS. 

At a recent secret meeting of Nihilists a serious 
difference of opinion arose. This led to a split, and 
a certain number left the meeting. " 1 had half a 
mind to go myself,” said the chairman, “ and if I had 
done so l wO’thirds of us would have retired.” “ True,” 
said another member, “ but if I had persuaded Bombski 
and Kuttemoff to remain, we should only have lost 
one half of our number/ 1 Can you tell how many were 
present at that meeting at the start ? 

131*—THE SEVEN PIGS. 

An Irishman was shown the sketch of a square pen 
containing seven pigs reproduced in our illustration. 

He was asked how he 
would intersect the pen 
with three straight fences 
so as to enclose every pig 
in a separate sty. In 
other w r ords, take your 
pencil and with three 
straight strokes across 
the square enclose each 
pig separately* 

The Irishman com¬ 
plained that the pigs 
would not keep still 
while he was putting up 
the fences. It was pointed out to him that for the 
purposes of the puzzle the pigs were stationary. He 
answered that pigs were not stationery—they were 



124.—A PATCHWORK PTZZLE* 

The lady need only unpack the stitches along the 



dark lines in the larger portion of patchwork, when 
the four pieces will fit together and form a square* 
as shown in our illustration. 


125,—WHEEL—HEEL—EEL* 

126* — SEA—SON- 
ABLE. 


127.—FLIES ON 
WINDOW-PANES, 

In the illustration the 
three lively flies have 
taken up new- positions, 
as indicated by the 
arrows, and still no 
two flies are in a 
straight line. 
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CURIOSITIES. 

[ fVe shall hi glhd to receive Contributions to this section, and to fay for such as are accep 


A GOLF CHAMPION’S MEMORIAL. 


A LL lovers of the favourite game of golf will be 
interested in the accompanying photograph, 
as it is not often that a game is popularized on a tomb¬ 
stone as in this instance. The monument can he seen 



in tiie cemetery in the Abbey grounds, St. Andrews, 
Scotland, and the inscription runs as follows :— 


“ In memory of 

'Tommy/ 

Son of Thomas Morris, 

who died 25th December, 1875, aged 24 years. 

** Deeply regretted by numerous friends and all 
golfers, be thrice in succession won the champion’s 
belt and held it without rivalry, and yet without 
envy. Ins many amiable qualities being no less 
acknowledged than his golfing achievements. 

“This monument lias been erected by com 
tribufirms from sixty golfing societies.” 


—Mr. J- Rennison, Bookbinding Dept., W, N. 
Sharpe, Ltd., Listerhihs Road, Bradford. 


SEEN ONLY BY COWARDS. 

\ FEVV weeks ago I went to the City of Yokkhaici 
(Japan) on business, and happened to find an 
enormous crowd of people watching a hobgoblin-like 
figure, erected in the corner of a street, putting out its 
red tongue. Its huge body was made of straw, over 
which were coiled white cotton cloths. The material 
of its garment was said to be cotton. According to 
Japanese superstition, there lives in this world such a 
long-necked hobgoblin, which is always putting out its 

Digged by VnOOQlC 



tongue, and if any coward walks on a solitary path on 
a rainy, dark night this figure will often be visible to 
him only,—Mr. Kiyoshi Sakamoto, 19, Tsuji-kuru cho, 
Yamada, Mie-ken, Japan. 

A GOOD LINE. 

T HE rough little map below shows five places, 
all of which may be found in the Official Parish 
Register. These, when read in sequence, form an 
entertaining and instructive sentence, and one which 
thousands of people all over the world will heartily 
endorse. The sentence is : “ Newnes Strand weil 
worth reading.*'—Mr. R. Davis, 2, Sunny-side, Albert 
Park Road, Malvern, 
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A JAPANESE CINEMA 
TICKET, 


S TRIP, paper, or card 
tickets are not used 
to a very large extent in 
Japan, Strip tickets, we 
are told, "have been tried, 
but with little or no 
success. The Japanese 
“ man in the street “ wants some¬ 
thing for his money, and..so the 
theatre and picture-palace pro¬ 
prietors are in the habit of getting 
tickets from a timber yard rather 
than a printer. The example here 
shown measures uj inches long and 
3§ inches wide; it has painted characters on each side, 
and the Oriental cheerfully carries this small plank from 
pay-box to doorkeeper* This ticket was sent me by a 
friend in Yokohama, who says that it represents nine 
sen, another sen being charged for taking care of 
street shoes, which are not worn in the cinema house, 
—Mr. Richard Penlake, 115, Minard Road, Hither 
Green, S.E, 


five a.m,, and, as a result, 
a great panic took posses¬ 
sion of the inhabitants. 
Over four thousand 
families at Santiago 
passed the night in tents 
in th* parks, and the city 
was so depopulated by 
the numbers’ who left the 
threauntd area that the soldiers were ordered 
to assist the police in guarding the property 
thus left unprotected. Hie Government gave 
orders for the bands to play all night, to 
qudi the fears of the people, though it had an 
opposite effect. Fortunately, the catastrophe 
not occur, though a hurricane and heavy 
rain which fell, being part of the 41 prophecy,” added 
greatly to the terrors of the unhappy Chilians,—Mr. 
R, W. Watts, The Bolivia Railway, Antofagasta, Chile. 






THE LANGUAGE OF THE HAND, 

T HE curious way illiterate people in India 
have of communicating and conveying messages 
to one another is here shown. Notice the four imprints 


“ SEATS FOR THE EARTHQUAKE/’ 

T HE accompanying ingenious advertisement, which 
appeared in the South Pacific Mod , was sug¬ 
gested by the state of alarm into which the population 
had been thrown by die prediction of an earthquake 


mem '*1 

> aid BURNING 

OF 

VALPARAISO 
Septemb er 30 th 1012. 

The best position from which to witness this great 
event i^. 

MONTE MAR HOE 

Which offers unusual facilities to the public for this 
occasion- 

The establishment will 

Remain Open all Night 

And an excellent hot supper will be served shortly before 
the critical time- An orchestra will enliven the solemn hours 
and a Doctor will be in attendance, as also a section of 

The Red Cross Ambulance. 

The upsetting of the Surrounding Hills and Crashing 
of the Rocky Coast, and the retiring of the sea with its sub¬ 
sequent inrush will make a most interesting sight for 
which we maker 

NO EXTRA CHARGE 

THE MANAGEMENT. 



made by a certain Captain Cooper, who 41 foretold ” 
the disastrous one in Valparaiso on the r6th August. 
1906. This gentleman gave out that Valparaiso 
and Santiago, the capital, would be destroyed on the 
night of the 30th September, between midnight and 



of a hand on the wagon* meaning in this instance, " All 
four (members of a family) are alive and send greetings/" 
These markings are usually made in whitening, white¬ 
wash, flour, or chalk, and villagers will sometimes walk 
miles to the nearest railway station to seek for them 
and eagerly scrutinize trains as they come in, to go 
a wav rejoicing* or perhaps in grief, as the message is 
deciphered. The obliteration of a previous marking 
on the first panel of the wagon will also be noticed.— 
Mr. Dave F. Lynch, 10, Creek Row, Calcutta. 


Double Dummy Bridge Problem* 

By Ernest Bergholt. 


Hearts—Ace, to, 8 , 4- 
Dhmonds—8 f 4. 

Spades—Ace, king, 6, 4, 3. 

Clubs—6. 


H«rta—Kinr, 9, $. 
Diamond 3 —Ace, to, 9* 
Spades—Queen, knave, 

2r 

Clubs—Knave, 5, 2, 



Hearts—7, 6 . 

I Jiamojids—7, 6, 3, 2, 

Spades—10, 5 , 7, 5. 
Clubs—8, 7, 


Hearts- Queen, knave, 3, a, 

Diamonds— King, queen, knave* 

Spades —9. 

Clubs—Ace, king, 9* 

Hearts are trumps, and A has I he lead. A and B ate to win ah 
the twelve tricks against any possible defence* 

{The solution will appear next month*) 
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THE POISON 

BELT. 

By A. CONAN DOYLE. 

Illustrated by Harry Rountree. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE FIRST TWO INSTALMENTS. 

Professor Challenger has invited his old friends, Lord John Roxton, Professor Summerlee, and E. D. 
Malone, to spend a day with him at his home in Sussex, and while journeying down they eagerly discuss 
the news that a mysterious and universal outbreak of illness has occurred among the natives of Sumatra, 
and that the lighthouses are all dark in the Straits of Sunda. They are doubly interested in the news as 
Challenger himself has a letter on the subject in that morning’s Times. His theory, as he explains when 
he meets them, is that the world has swum into a stratum, or poison belt, of ether, and that the fate which 
has befallen the Sumatran natives will quickly overtake the rest of the earth’s inhabitants. “ It is,” he 
says, “ in my opinion, the end of the world.” During the morning they learn hv telephone that the 
great shadow is creeping up from the South, leaving in its wake a trail of death—painless but inevitable 
—over a great portion of the earth. Challenger’s home being on an eminence, which, so far, the 
poisonous vapour has not entirely submerged, he and his friends are able to watch from an upper room, 
in which they hope to keep the atmosphere pure for a few hours by means of oxygen, the tide 

of death creeping towards them. 


CHAPTER III.— {continued). 

N the immediate foreground, 
beneath, our very eyes, was 
the small yard with the half- 
cleaned motor-car standing 
in it. Austin, the chauffeur, 
had received his final notice 
at last, for he was sprawling 
on his back beside the wheel, with a great 
black bruise upon his forehead where it had 
struck the step or mud-guard in falling. He 
still held in his hand the nozzle of the hose 
with which he had been washing down his 
machine. A couple of small plane trees 
stood in the corner of the yard, and under¬ 
neath them lay several pathetic little balls 
of fluffy feathers, with tiny feet uplifted. 

VoL xlv.— 48 * Copyright, 1913, 


The sweep of Death’s scythe had included 
everything great and small within its swathe. 

Over the wall of the yard we looked down 
upon the winding road, which led to the 
station. A group of the reapers whom we 
had seen running from the fields were lying 
all pellmell, their bodies crossing each other, 
at the bottom of it. Farther up the nurse- 
girl lay with her head and shoulders propped 
against the slope of the grassy bank. She 
had taken the baby from the perambulator, 
and it was a motionless bundle of wraps in her 
arms. Close behind her a tiny patch upon 
the roadside showed where the little boy was 
stretched. Still nearer to us was the dead 
cab-horse kneeling between the shafts. The 
old driver wgj& hanging ovejCj [the splash-board 

A. Conan Doyle. 
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like some grotesque scarecrow, his arms 
dangling absurdly in front of him. Through 
the window we could dimly discern that a 
young man was seated inside. The door 
was swinging open, and his hand was grasping 
the handle, as if he had attempted to leap 
forth at the last instant. In the middle 
distance lay the golf links, dotted as 
they had been in the morning with the 
dark figures of the golfers, lying motionless 
upon the grass of the course, or among 
the heather which skirted it. On one par¬ 
ticular green there were eight bodies stretched 
where a foursome with its caddies had held 
to their game to the last. No bird flew in 
the blue vault of heaven, no man or beast 
moved upon the vast countryside which 
lay before us. The evening sun shone its 
peaceful radiance across it, but there brooded 
over it all the stillness and the silence of 
universal death—a death in which we were 
so soon to join. At the present instant that 
one frail sheet of glass, by holding in the 
oxygen, shut us off from the fate of all our 
kind. For a few short hours the knowledge 
and foresight of one man could preserve 
our little oasis of life in the vast desert of 
death, and save us from participation in the 
common catastrophe. Then the gas would 
run low,’we, too, should lie gasping upon that 
cherry-coloured boudoir carpet, and the fate 
of the human race and of all earthly life 
would be complete. For a long time, in a 
mood which was too solemn for speech, we 
looked out at the tragic world. 

“ There is a house on fire,” said Challenger, 
at last, pointing to a column of smoke which 
rose above the trees. “ There will, I expect, be 
many such—possibly whole cities in flames— 
when we consider how many folk may have 
dropped with lights in their hands. Ah, there 
you see another on the top of Crowborough 
Hill. It is the golf clubhouse, or I am mis¬ 
taken. There is the church clock chiming 
the hour. It would interest our philosophers 
to know that man-made mechanism has 
survived the race who made it.” 

“ By George ! ” cried Lord John, rising 
excitedly from his chair. “ What’s that puff 
of smoke ? It’s a train.” 

We heard the roar of it, and presently it 
came flying into sight, going at what seemed 
to me to be a prodigious speed. Whence it 
had come, or how far, we had no means of 
knowing. Only by some miracle of luck 
could it have gone any distance. But now 
we were to see the terrific end of its career. 
A train of coal-trucks stood motionless upon 
the line. We held our breath as the express 


roared along the same track. The crash was 
horrible. Engine and carriages piled them¬ 
selves into a hill of splintered wood and 
twisted iron. Red spurts of flame flickered 
up from the wreckage until it was all ablaze. 
For half an hour we sat with hardly a word, 
stunned by the stupendous sight. 

“ Poor, poor people ! ” cried Mrs. Challenger, 
at last, clinging with a whimper to her 
husband’s arm. 

“ My dear, they were no more animate 
than the coals into which they crashed, or 
the carbon which they have now become,” 
said Challenger, stroking her hand soothingly. 
“ It was a train of the living when it left 
Victoria, but it was driven and freighted 
by the dead long before it reached its fate.” 

“ All over the world the same thing must 
be going on,” said I, as a vision of strange 
happenings rose before me. “ Think of the 
ships at sea—how they will steam on and 
on, until the furnaces die down, or until they 
run full tilt upon some beach. The sailing 
ships, too—how they will back and fill with 
their cargoes of dead sailors, while their 
timbers rot and their joints leak, till one by 
one they sink below the surface. Perhaps 
a century hence the Atlantic may still be 
dotted with the old drifting derelicts.” 

“ And the folk in the coal-mines,” said 
Summerlee, with a dismal chuckle. “ If ever 
geologists should by any chance live upon 
earth again they will have some strange 
theories of the existence of man in carbon¬ 
iferous strata.” 

“ I don’t profess to know about such 
things,” remarked Lord John, “ but it seems 
to me the earth will be ‘ To let, empty,’ 
after this. When once our human crowd is 
wiped off it, how will it ever get on again ? ” 

“ The world was empty before,” Challenger 
answered, gravely. “ Under laws which in 
their inception are beyond and above us, it 
became peopled. Why may the same process 
not happen again ? ” 

“ My dear Challenger, you can’t mean 
that ? ” 

“ I am not in the habit, Professor Sum¬ 
merlee, of saying things which I do not mean. 
The observation is trivial.” Out went the 
beard and down came the eyelids. 

“ Well, you lived an obstinate dogmatist, 
and you mean to die one,” said Summerlee, 
sourly. 

“ And you, sir, have lived an unimaginative 
obstructionist, and never can hope now to 
emerge from it.” 

“ Your worst critics will never accuse you 
of lacking imagination,” Summerlee retorted, 
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lt Upon my word ! ” said Lord John. “ It 
would be like you if you used up our last 
gasp of oxygen in abusing each other. What 
can it matter whether folk come back or not ? 
It surely won’t be in our time/’ 

In that remark* sir* you betray your 


own very pronounced limitations/’ said 
Challenger, severely, “ The true scientific 
mind is not to be tied down by its own 
conditions of time and space. It buiids 
itself an observatory erected upon the 
border line ot present, which separates 
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the infinite past from the infinite future. 
From this sure post it makes its sallies even 
to the beginning and to the end of all things. 
As to death, the scientific mind dies at its 
post working in normal and methodic fashion 
to the end. It disregards so petty a thing 
as its own physical dissolution as completely 
as it does all other limitations upon the plane 
of .matter. Am I right, Professor Summer- 
lee ? ” 

Summerlee grumbled an ungracious assent. 

“ With certain reservations, I agree,” 
said he. 

“ The ideal scientific mind,” continued 
Challenger—“ I put it in the third person 
rather than appear to be too self-complacent 
—the ideal scientific mind should be capable 
of thinking out a point of abstract knowledge 
in the interval between its owner falling from 
a balloon and reaching the earth. Men of 
this strong fibre are needed to form the 
conquerors of Nature and the bodyguard of 
truth.” 

“ It strikes me Nature’s on top this time,” 
said Lord John, looking out of the window. 
“ I’ve read some leadin’ articles about you 
gentlemen controllin’ her, but she’s gettin’ 
a bit of her own back.” 

“ It is but a temporary set-back,” said 
Challenger, with conviction. “ The vegetable 
world has, as you can see, survived. Look 
at the leaves of that plane tree. The birds 
are dead, but .the plant flourishes. From this 
vegetable life in pond and in marsh will come, 
in time, the tiny crawling microscopic slugs 
which are the pioneers of that great army of 
life in which for the instant we five have the 
extraordinary duty of serving as rear-guard. 
Once the lowest form of life has established 
itself, the final advent of Man is as certain 
as the growth of the oak from the acorn. 
The old circle will swing round once more.” 

“ But the poison ? ” I asked. “ Will that 
not nip it in the bud ? ” 

“ It may be a mere stratum or layer in the 
ether—a mephitic Gulf Stream across that 
mighty ocean in which we float. Or tolerance 
may be established, and life accommodate 
itself to a new condition. The mere fact that 
with a comparatively small hyper-oxvgena- 
tion of our blood we can hold out against it 
is surely a proof in itself that no very great 
change would be needed to enable animal life 
to endure it.” 

The smoking house beyond the trees had 
burst into flames. We could see the high 
tongues of fire shooting up into the air. 

“ It’s pretty awful,” muttered Lord John, 
— rno re impressed than I had ever seen him. 


“ Well, after all, what does it matter ? ” 
I remarked. “ The world is dead. Crema¬ 
tion is surely the best burial.” 

“ It would shorten us up if this house went 
ablaze.” 

“ I foresaw the danger,” said Challenger, 
“ and asked my wife to guard against it.” 

“ Everything is quite safe, dear. But my 
head begins to throb again. What a dreadful 
atmosphere !•” 

“ We must change it,” said Challenger. 
He bent over his cylinder of oxygen. 

“ It’s nearly empty,” said he. “ It has 
lasted us some three and a half hours. It is 
now close on eight o’clock. We shall get 
through the night comfortably. I should 
expect the end about nine o’clock to-morrow 
morning. We shall see one sunrise, which 
shall be all our own.” 

He turned on his second tube and opened 
for half a minute the fanlight over the door. 
Then as the air became perceptibly better, 
but our own symptoms more acute, he closed 
it once again. 

“ By the way,” said he, “ man does not live 
upon oxygen alone. It’s dinner-time and 
over. I assure you, gentlemen, that when 
I invited you to my home and to what I had 
hoped would be an interesting reunion, I 
had intended that my kitchen should justify 
itself. However, we must do what we can. 
I am sure that you will agree with me that 
it would be folly to consume our air too 
- rapidly by lighting an oil-stove. I have some 
small provision of cold meats, bread, and 
pickles, which, with a couple of bottles of 
claret, may serve our turn. Thank you, my 
dear—now as ever you are the queen of 
managers.” , 

It was indeed wonderful how, with the 
self-respect and sense of propriety of the 
British housekeeper, the lady had within a 
few minutes adorned the central table with 
a snow-white cloth, laid the napkins upon it, 
and set forth the simple meal with all the 
elegance of civilization, including an electric 
torch lamp in the centre. Wonderful, also, 
was it to find that our appetites were ravenous. 

“ It is the measure of our emotion,” said 
Challenger, with that air of condescension 
with which he brought his scientific mind to 
the explanation of humble facts. “ We have 
gone through a great crisis. That means 
molecular disturbance. That in turn means 
the need for repair. Great sorrow or great 
joy should bring intense hunger—not absti¬ 
nence from food, as our novelists will have it.” 

“ That’s why th# country folk have great 
feasts a«j. |foi|frajl?,” I|:h^aif#^. 
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“ Exactly. Our young friend has hit 
upon an excellent illustration. Let me give 
you another slice of tongue.” 

“ The same with savages,” said Lord John, 
cutting away at the beef. “ I’ve seen them 
buryin’ a chief up the Aruwimi River, and 
they ate a hippo that must have weighed as 
much as the tribe. There are some of them 
down New Guinea way that eat the late- 
lamented himself, just by way of a last tidy 
up. Well, of all the funeral feasts on this 
earth, I suppose the one we are takin’ is the 
queerest.” 

“ The strange thing is,” said Mrs. Challenger, 
“ that I find it impossible to feel grief for 
those who are gone. There are my father 
and mother at Bedford. I know that they 
are dead, and yet in this tremendous universal 
tragedy I can feel no sharp sorrow for any 
individuals, even for them.” 

“ And my old mother in her cottage in 
Ireland,” said I. “ I can see her in my mind’s 
eye, with her shawl and her lace cap, lying 
back with closed eyes in the old, high-backed 
chair near the window, her glasses and her 
book beside her. Why should I mourn her ? 
She has passed and I am passing, and I may 
be nearer her in some other life than England 
is to Ireland. Yet I grieve to think that that 
dear body is no more.” 

“ As to the body,” remarked Challenger, 
“ we do not mourn over the parings of our 
nails nor the cut locks of our hair, though 
they were once part of ourselves. Neither 
does a one-legged man yearn sentimentally 
over his missing member. The physical 
body has rather been a source of pain and 
fatigue to us. It is our constant index of 
our limitations. Why then should we worry 
about its detachment from our psychical 
selves ? ” 

“ If they can indeed be detached,” Summer- 
lee grumbled. “ But, anyhow, universal 
death is dreadful.” 

“As I have already explained,” said 
Challenger, “ a universal death must in its 
nature be far less terrible than an isolated 

yj 

one. 

“ Same in a battle,” remarked Lord John. 
“ If you saw a single man lying on that floor 
with his chest knocked in and a hole in his 
face it would turn you sick. But I’ve seen 
ten thousand on their backs in the Soudan, 
and it gave me no such feelin’, for when you 
are makin’ history the life of any man is too 
small a thing to worry over. When a thou¬ 
sand million pass over together, same as 
happened to-day, you can’t pick your own 
partic’lar out of the crowd.” 


“ I wish it were well over with us,” said 
the lady, wistfully. “ Oh, George, I am so 
frightened.” 

“ You’ll be the bravest of us all, little 
lady, when the time comes. I’ve been a 
blusterous old husband to you, dear, but 
you’ll just bear in mind that G. E. C. is as he 
was made and couldn’t help himself. After 
all, you wouldn’t have had anyone else ? ” 

“ No one in the whole wide world, dear,” 
said she, and put her arms round his bull 
neck. We three walked to the window, and 
stood amazed at the sight which met our eyes. 

Darkness had fallen and the dead world 
was shrouded in gloom. But right across the 
southern horizon was one long vivid scarlet 
streak, waxing and waning in vivid pulses 
of life, leaping suddenly to a crimson zenith 
and then dying down to a glowing line of fire. 

“ Lewes is ablaze ! ” I cried. 

“No, it is Brighton which is burning,” 
said Challenger, stepping across to join us. 
“ You can see the curved back of the downs 
against the glow. That fire is miles on the 
farther side of it. The whole town must be 
alight.” 

There were several red glares at different 
points, and the pile of d&bris upon the 
railway line was still smouldering darkly, 
but they all seemed mere pin-points of 
light compared to that monstrous con¬ 
flagration throbbing beyond the hills. 
What copy it would all have made for 
the Gazette t Had ever a journalist such an 
opening and so little chance of using it—the 
scoop of scoops, and no one to appreciate it ? 
And then, suddenly, the old instinct of record¬ 
ing came over me. If these men of science 
could be so true to their life’s work to the very 
end, why should not I, in my humble way, 
be as constant ? No human eye might ever 
rest upon what I had done. But the long 
night had to be passed somehow, and for me, 
at least, sleep seemed to be out of the question. 
My notes would help to pass the weary hours 
and to occupy my thoughts. Thus it is that 
now I have before me the notebook with its 
scribbled pages, written confusedly upon my 
knee in the dim, waning light of our one electric 
torch. Had I the literary touch, they might 
have been worthy of the occasion. As it is, 
they may still serve to bring to other minds 
the long-drawn emotions and tremors of that 
awful night. 


CHAPTER IV. 

A DIARY OF THE DYING. 

How strange the words look scribbled at 
the top of the efnpty of my book ! 
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How stranger still that it is I, Edward 
Malone, who have written them — I who 
started only some twelve hours ago from my 
rooms in Streatham without one thought of 
the marvels which the day was to bring forth ! 
I look back at the chain of incidents, my inter¬ 
view with McArdle, Challenger’s first note of 
alarm in the Times , the absurd journey in 
the train, the pleasant luncheon, the catas¬ 
trophe, and now it has come to this—that we 
linger alone upon an empty planet, and so 
sure is our fate that I can regard these lines, 
written from mechanical professional habit, 
and never to be seen by human eyes, as the 
words of one who is already dead, so closely 
does he stand to the shadow borderland 
over which all outside this one little circle of 
friends have already gone. I feel how wise 
and true were the words of Challenger when 
he said that the real tragedy would be if we 
were left behind when all that is noble and 
good and beautiful had passed. But of that 
there can surely be no danger. Already our 
second tube of oxygen is drawing to an end. 
We can count the poor dregs of our lives 
almost to a minute. 

We have just been treated to a lecture, 
a good quarter of an hour long, from Chal¬ 
lenger, who was so excited that he roared and 
bellowed as if he were addressing his old 
rows of scientific sceptics in the Queen’s Hall. 
He had certainly a strange audience to 
harangue: his wife perfectly acquiescent and 
absolutely ignorant of his meaning, Summerlee 
seated in the shadow, querulous and critical, 
but interested, Lord John lounging in a corner 
somewhat bored by the whole proceeding, 
and myself beside the window watching the 
scene with a kind of detached attention as 
if it were all a dream or something in which 
I had no personal interest whatever. Chal¬ 
lenger sat at the centre table with the electric 
light illuminating the slide under the micro¬ 
scope which he had brought from his dressing- 
room. The small vivid circle of white light 
from the mirror left half of his rugged, bearded 
face in brilliant radiance, and half in deepest 
shadow. He had, it seems, been working of 
late upon the lowest forms of life, and what 
excited him at the present moment was that 
in the microscopic slide made up the day 
before he found the amoeba to be still alive. 

“ You can see it for yourselves,” he kept 
repeating, in great excitement. “ Summerlee, 
will you step across and satisfy yourself upon 
the point ? Malone, will you kindly verify 
what I say ? The little spindle-shaped things 
in the centre are diatoms, and may be dis¬ 
regarded since they are probably vegetable 


rather than animal. But at the right-hand 
side you will see an undoubted amoeba, 
moving sluggishly across the field. The 
upper screw is the fine adjustment. Look 
at it for yourselves.” 

Summerlee did so, and acquiesced. So did 
I, and perceived a little creature which looked 
as if it were made of ground glass flowing in 
a sticky way across the lighted circle. Lord 
John was prepared to take him on trust. 

“ I’m not troublin’ my head whether he’s 
alive or dead,” said he. “ We don’t so much 
as know e_ch other by sight, so why should 
I take it to heart ? I don’t suppose he’s 
worryin’ himself over the state of our health.” 

I laughed at this, and Challenger looked 
in my direction with his coldest and most 
supercilious stare. It was a most petrifying 
experience. 

“ The flippancy of the half-educated is 
more obstructive to science than the obtuse¬ 
ness of the ignorant,” said he. “ If Lord 
John Roxton would condescend-” 

“ My dear George, don’t be so peppery,” 
said his wife, with her hand on the black 
mane that drooped over the microscope. 
“ What can it matter whether the amoeba is 
alive or not ? ” 

“ It matters a great deal,” said Challenger, 
gruffly. 

“ Well, let’s hear about it,” said Lord John, 
with a good-humoured smile. “ We may as 
well talk about that as anything else. If you 
think I’ve been too off-hand with the thing, 
or hurt its feelin’s in any way, I’ll apologize.” 

“ For my part,” remarked Summerlee, in 
his creaky, argumentative voice, “ I can’t see 
why you should attach such importance to 
the creature being alive. It is in the same 
atmosphere as ourselves, so naturally the 
poison does not act upon it. If it were out¬ 
side of this room it would be dead, like all 
other animal life.” 

“ Your remarks, my good Summerlee,” 
said Challenger, with enormous condescension 
(oh, if I could paint that overbearing, arrogant 
face in the vivid circle of reflection from the 
microscope mirror!)—“ your remarks show 
that you imperfectly appreciate the situation. 
This specimen was mounted yesterday and is 
hermetically scaled. None of our oxygen can 
reach it. But the ether, of course, has 
penetrated to it. as to every other point upon 
the universe. Therefore, it has survived the 
poison. Hence, we may argue that every 
amoeba outside this room, instead of being 
dead, as you have erroneously stated, has 
really survived the catastrophe.” 

“Well, even tt'bvl fl don’t feel inclined to 
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“‘you CAN SKK IT FOR YOURSELVES, HE KEPT REPEATING . 1 ** 


hip-hurrah about it/ 1 said Lord John, 
fi * What does it matter ? ” 

“ It just matters this, that the world is a 
living instead of a dead one. If you had the 
scientific imagination, you would cast your 


surface of the earth and left only a blackened 
wa^te. You would think that it must be for 
ever desert. Yet the roots of growth have 
been left behind, and when you pass the place 
a few years hence you can no longer tell 
where the black scars used to be. Here in 
this tiny creature are the roots of growth of 
the animal world, and by its inherent develop¬ 
ment, and evolution, it will surely in time 


mind forward from this one fact, and you 
would see some few millions of years hence— 
a mere passing moment in the enormous flux 
of the ages—the whole world teeming once 
more with the animal and human life which 
will spring from this tiny root. You have 
seen u prairie fire, where the flames have 

swept every trace of grass or plant from the 
VoL *lv.— 50. 


remove every trace of this incomparable 
crisis in which we are now r involved." 

“ Dooced interestin' ! n said Lord John, 
lounging across and looking through the 
microscope* “ Funny little chap to hang 
number one among the family portraits. 
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Challenger, with the air of a nurse teaching 
letters to a baby. 

“ Well, we needn’t feel lonely,” said Lord 
John, laughing. “ There’s somebody livin’ 
besides us on the earth.” 

“ You seem to take it for granted, 
Challenger,” said Summerlee, “ that the 
object for which this world was created was 
that it should produce and sustain human 
life.” 

“ Well, sir, and what object do you 
suggest ? ” asked Challenger, bristling at the 
least hint of contradiction. 

“ Sometimes I think that it is only the 
monstrous conceit of mankind which makes 
him think that all this stage was erected for 
him to strut upon.” 

“ We cannot be dogmatic about it, but at 
least without what you have ventured to call 
monstrous conceit we can surely say that we 
are the highest thing in Nature.” 

“ The highest of which we have cognizance.” 

“ That, sir, goes without saying.” 

“ Think of all the millions and possibly 
billions of years that the earth swung empty 
through space—or, if not empty, at least 
' without a sign or thought of the human race. 
Think of it, washed by the rain and scorched 
by the sun, and swept by the wind for those 
unnumbered ages. Man only came into being 
yesterday so far as geological time goes. 
. Why, then, should it be taken for granted 
that all this stupendous preparation was for 
his benefit ? ” 

“ For whose, then—or for what ? ” 

, Summerlee shrugged his shoulders. 

“ How can we tell ? For some reason 
altogether beyond our conception—and man 
may have been a mere accident, a by-product 
evolved in the process. It is as if the scum 
upon the surface'of the ocean imagined that 
the ocean was created in order to produce 
and sustain it, or a mouse in a cathedral 
thought that the building was its own proper 
ordained residence.” 

I have jotted down the very words of their 
argument; but now it degenerates into a mere 
noisy wrangle with much polysyllabic scientific 
jargon upon each side. It is no doubt a 
privilege to hear two such brains discuss the 
highest questions; but as they are in 
perpetual disagreement plain folk like Lord 
John and I get little that is positive from the 
exhibition. They neutralize each other and 
we are left as they found us. Now the 
hubbub has ceased, and Summerlee is coiled 
up in his chair, while Challenger, still fingering 
the sciews of his microscope, is keeping up a 
continual low, deep, inarticulate growl like 


the sea after a storm. Lord John comes over 
to me, and we look out together into the night. 

There is a pale new moon—the last moon 
that human eyes will ever rest upon—and the 
stars are most brilliant. Even in the clear 
plateau air of South America I have never 
seen them brighter. Possibly this etheric 
change has some effect upon light. The 
funeral pyre of Brighton is still blazing, 
and there is a very distant patch of 
scarlet in the western sky, which may 
mean trouble at Arundel or Chichester, 
possibly even at Portsmouth. I sit and 
muse and make an occasional note. The 
starlit earth looks a dreamland of gentle 
beauty. Who would imagine it as the 
terrible Golgotha strewn with the bodies of 
the human race ? Suddenly, I find myself 
laughing. 

“ Halloa, young fellah! ” said Lord John, in 
surprise. “ We could do with a joke in 
these hard times. What was it, then ? ” 

“ I was thinking of all the great unsolved 
questions,” I answer; “ the questions that 
we spent so much labour and thought over. 
Think of Anglo - German competition, for 
example—or the Persian Gulf that my old 
chief was so keen about. Whoever would 
have guessed, when we fumed and fretted so, 
how they were to be eventually solved ? ” 

We fall into silence again. I fancy that 
each of us is thinking of friends that have 
gone before. Mrs. Challenger is sobbing 
quietly, and her husband is whispering to 
her. My mind turns to all the most unlikely 
people, and I see each of them lying white 
and rigid as poor Austin does in the yard. 
There is McArdle, for example. I know 
exactly where he is, with his face upon his 
writing - desk and his hand on his own 
telephone, just as I heard him fall. Beaumont, 
the editor, too—I suppose he is lying upon the 
blue and red Turkey carpet which adorned 
his sanctum. And the fellows in the reporters’ 
room—Macdonna and Murray and Bond. 
They had certainly died hard at work on their 
job, with note-books full of vivid impressions 
and strange happenings in their hands. 
I could just imagine how this one would have 
been packed off to do the doctors, and that 
other to Westminster, and yet a third to St. 
Paul’s. What glorious rows of head-lines 
they mast have seen as a last vision beautiful, 
never destined to materialize in printer’s ink! 
I could see Macdonna among the doctors— 
“ Hope in Harley Street ”—Mac had always a 
weakness for alliteration. “ Interview with 
Mr. Soley Wilson.” “ Famous Specialist says 
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spondent found the eminent scientist seated 
upon the roof, whither he had retreated to 
avoid the crowd of terrified patients who had 
stormed his dwelling. With a manner which 
plainly showed his appreciation of the 
immense gravity of the occasion, the cele¬ 
brated physician refused to admit that every 
avenue of hope had been closed.” That’s 
how Mac would start. Then there was Bond; 
he would probably do St. Paul’s. He fancied 
his own literary touch. My word, what a 
theme for him ! “ Standing in the little 
gallery under the dome, and looking down 
upon that packed mass of despairing humanity, 
grovelling at this last instant before a Power 
which they had so persistently ignored, there 
rose to my ears from the swaying crowd such 
a low moan of entreaty and terror, such a 
shuddering cry for help to the unknown, 
that-” and so forth. 

Yes, it would be a great end for a reporter, 
though, like myself, he would die with the 
treasures still unused. What would Bond 
not give, poor chap, to see “ J. H. B.” at the 
foot of a column like that ? 

But what drivel I am writing! It is just 
an attempt to pass the weary time. Mrs. 
Challenger has gone to the inner dressing- 
room, and the Professor says that she is 
asleep. He is making notes and consulting 
books at the central table, as calmly as if 
years of placid work lay before him. 

Summerlee has dropped off in his chair, 
and gives from time to time a peculiarly 
exasperating snore. Lord John lies back 
with his hands in his pockets, and his eyes 
closed. How people can sleep under such 
conditions is more than I can imagine. 

Three-thirty a.m. I have just wakened 
with a start. It was five minutes past eleven 
when I made my last entry. I remember 
winding up my watch and noting the time. 
So I have wasted some five hours out of the 
little span still left to us. Who would have 
believed it possible ? But I feel very much 
fresher, and ready for my fate—or try to per¬ 
suade myself that I am. And yet, the fitter 
a man is, and the higher his tide of life, the 
more must he shrink from death. How wise 
and how merciful is that provision of Nature 
by.which his earthly anchor is usually loosened 
by many little imperceptible tugs, until his 
consciousness has drifted out of its untenable 
earthly harbour into the great sea beyond ! 

Mrs. Challenger is still in the dressing-room. 
Challenger has fallen asleep in his chair. What 
a picture ! His enormous frame leans back, 
his huge, hairy hands are clasped across his 
waistcoat, and his head is so tilted that I can 


see nothing above his collar save a tangled 
bristle of luxuriant beard. He shakes with 
the vibration of his own snoring. Summerlee 
adds his occasional high tenor to Challenger’s 
sonorous bass. Lord John is sleeping also, 
his long body doubled up sideways in a basket- 
chair. The first cold light of dawn is just 
stealing into the room, and everything is 
grey and mournful. 

I look out at the sunrise—that fateful sun¬ 
rise which will shine upon an unpeopled world. 
The human race is gone, extinguished in a 
day, but the planets swing round and the 
tides rise or fall, and the wind whispers, and 
all Nature goes her way, down, as it would 
seem, to the very amoeba, with never a sign 
that he who styled himself the lord of 
creation had ever blessed or cursed the 
universe with his presence. Down in the 
yard lies Austin with sprawling limbs, his 
face glimmering white in the dawn, and the 
hose-nozzle still projecting from his dead 
hand. The whole of human kind is typified 
in that one half-ludicrous and half-pathetic 
figure, lying so helpless beside the machine 
which it used to control. 

Here end the notes which I made at the 
time. Henceforward events were too swift 
and too poignant to allow me to write, but 
they are too clearly outlined in my memory 
that any detail could escape me. 

Some chokiness in my throat made me look 
at the oxygen cylinders, and I was startled at 
what I saw. The sands of our lives were 
running very low. At some period in the 
night Challenger had switched the tube from 
the third to the fourth cylinder. Now it was 
clear that this also was nearly exhausted. 
That horrible feeling of constriction was 
closing in upon me. I ran across and, un¬ 
screwing the nozzle, I changed it to our last 
supply. Even as I did so my conscience 
pricked me, for I felt that perhaps if I had 
held my hand all of them might have passed 
in their sleep. The thought was banished, 
however, by the voice of the lady from the 
inner room, crying — 

“ George, George, I am stifling! ” 

“ It is all right, Mrs. Challenger,” I 
answered, as the others started to their 
feet. “ I have just turned on a fresh supply.” 

Even at such a moment I could not 
help smiling at Challenger, who with a 
great hairy fist in each eye was like a 
huge, bearded baby, new wakened out of 
sleep. Summerlee was shivering like a man 
with the ague, human tears, as he realized 
his position, rising for an instant above the 
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stoicism of the man of science. Lord John, 
however, was as cool and alert as if he had 
just been roused on a hunting morning. 

“ Fifthly and lastly,” said he, glancing at 
the tube. “ Say, young fellah, don’t tell me 
you’ve been writin’ up your impressions in 
that paper on your knee.” 

“ Just a few notes to pass the time.” 

“ Well, I don’t believe anyone but an Irish¬ 
man would have done that. I expect you’ll 
have to wait till little brother amoeba gets 
grown up before you’ll find a reader. He 
don’t seem to take much stock of things just 
at present. Well, Herr Professor, what are 
the prospects ? ” 

Challenger was looking out at the great 
drifts of morning mist which lay over the 
landscape. Here and there the wooded hills 
rose like conical islands out of this woolly sea. 

“ It might be a winding-sheet,” said Mrs. 
Challenger, who had entered in her dressing- 
gown. “ There’s that song of yours, George, 
* Ring out the old, ring in the new.’ It was 
prophetic. But you are shivering, my poor 
dear friends. I have been warm under a 
coverlet all night, and you cold in your chairs. 
But I’ll soon set you right.” 

The brave little creature hurried away, 
and presently we heard the sizzling of a kettle. 
She was back soon with five steaming cups of 
cocoa upon a tray. 

“ Drink these,” said she. “ You will feel 
so much better.” 

And we did. Summerlee asked if he might 
light his pipe, and we all had cigarettes. 
It steadied our nerves, I think, but it was a 
mistake, for it made a dreadful atmosphere 
in that stuffy room. Challenger had to open 
the ventilator. 

“ How long, Challenger ? ” asked Lord John. 

“ Possibly three hours,” he answered, with 
a shrug. 

“ I used to be frightened,” said his wife. 
“ But the nearer I get to it, the easier it 
seems. Don’t you think we ought to pray, 
George ? ” 

“ You will pray, dear, if you wish,” the big 
man answered, very gently. “ We all have 
our own ways of praying. Mine is a complete 
acquiescence in whatever Fate may send me— 
a cheerful acquiescence. The highest religion 
and the highest science seem to unite on that.” 

“ I cannot truthfully describe my mental 
attitude as acquiescence, and far less cheerful 
acquiescence,” grumbled Summerlee. over his 
pipe. “ I submit because I have to. I confess 
that I should have liked another year of life 
to finish my classification of the chalk fossils.” 

“ Your unfinished work is a small thing,” 


said Challenger, pompously, “ when weighed 
against the fact that my own mc^num opus, 

1 The Ladder of Life,’ is still in the first stages. 
My brain, my reading, my experience—in 
fact, my whole unique equipment—were to 
be condensed into that epoch-making volume. 
And yet, as I say, I acquiesce.” 

“ I expect we’ve all left some loose ends 
stickin’ out,” said Lord John. “ What are 
yours, young fellah ? ” 

“ I was working at a book of verses,” I 
answered. 

“ Well, the world has escaped that, any¬ 
how,” said Lord John. “ There’s always com¬ 
pensation somewhere if you grope around.” 

“ What about you ? ” I asked. 

“ Well, it just so happens, that I was 
tidied up and ready. I’d promised Mcrivale 
to go to Tibet for a snow-leopard in the 
spring. But it’s hard on you, Mrs. Challenger, 
when you have just built up this pretty home.” 

“ Where George is, there is my home. But, 
oh, what would I not give for one last walk 
together in the fresh morning air upon those 
beautiful downs! ” 

Our hearts re-echoed her words. The sun 
had burst through the gauzy mists which 
veiled it, and the whole broad Weald was 
washed in golden light. Sitting in our dark 
and poisonous atmosphere, that glorious,clean, 
windswept country-side seemed a very dream 
of beauty. Mrs. Challenger held her hands 
stretched out to it in her longing. We drew 
up chairs and sat in a semicircle in the 
window. The atmosphere was already very 
close. It seemed to me that the shadows of 
death were drawing in upon us—the last of 
our race. It was like an invisible curtain 
closing down upon every side. 

“ That cylinder is not lastin’ too well,” 
said Lord John, with a long gasp for breath. 

“ The amount contained is variable,” said 
Challenger, “ depending upon the pressure 
and care with which it has been bottled. I 
am inclined to agree with you, Roxton, that 
this one is defective.” 

“So we are to be cheated out of the last 
hour of our lives,” Summerlee remarked, 
bitterly. “ An excellent final illustration 
of the sordid age in which we have lived. 
Well, Challenger, now is your time if you 
wish to study the subjective phenomena 
of physical dissolution.” 

“ Sit on the stool at my knee and give me 
your hand,” said Challenger to his wife. 
“ I think, my friends, that a further delay in 
this insufferable atmosphere is hardly 
advisable You would not desire it, dear. 
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“ HE HURLF.Il 
THU FIELD’GLASS 
THROUGH JHB 
WINDOW.” 

His wife gave 
a little groan 
and sank her face against his leg. 

11 I’ve seen the folk bathin’ in the 
Serpentine in winter/' said Lord John. 
" When the rest are in, you see one or two 
shiverin’ on the bank, envyin’ the others that 
have taken the plunge. It’s the last that 
have the worst of it. I’m all for a header 
and have done with it.” * 

“ You would open the window and face the 
ether ? ” 

“ Better be poisoned than stifled,” 

Summerlee nodded his reluctant acquies¬ 
cence, and held out his thin hand to 
Challenger. 

“ We’ve had out quarrels in our time, but 
that’s all over,” said he. “ We were good 
friends and had a respect for each other under 


“ Good-bve, voung fellah ! ’ said Lord 
John. “ The window's plastered up. You 
can’t open it.” 

Challenger stooped and raised his wife, 
pressing her to his breast, while she threw 
her arms round his reck. 

“ Give me that field-glass, Malone,” said 
he, gravely. i* 

I handed it to him. 

“ Into the hands of the Power that made 
us we render ourselves again ! ” he shouted 
in his voice of thunder, and at the words 
he hurled the field-glass through the window. 

Full in our flushed faces, before the last 
tinkle of falling fragments had died away, 
there came the wholesome breath of the wind, 
blowing strong and sweet, 

I don’t know how long we sat in amazed 
silence. Then, as in a dream, I heard 
Challenger’s voice once more, 

“ We are back in normal conditions,” he 
cried, “ The world has cleared the poison 
belt, but wc alone of all mankind are 


the surface. Good-bye ! 
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GOOD many, people are of 
the opinion that art and the 
appreciation of art arc making 
considerable progress in this 
country, but others (I am one 
of them) are now and then 
inclined to be despondent 
on this subject. What I think is the most 
disappointing feature in connection with the 
development of art in the provinces is the 
lack of interest shown in certain districts 
in local productions. 

Quite recently a striking instance of this 
peculiarity occurred in a southern town, 
A local artist held a sale exhibition of water¬ 
colour drawings of scenes within a radius of 
six miles. There w p ere, perhaps, thirty of these, 
and every one of them was good, and every 
one of them was pleasing. There was no 
suggestion of slovenliness about any, nor w p as 
there a hint of an amateur. They were not the 
sort of drawings that might be referred to as 
“ highly creditable.” Nobody wants to possess 
44 highly creditable” tilings; they must have 
positive merit, without requiring one to take 
into consideration the conditions under w hich 
they are done, before anyone who know p s 
anything about art would wish to possess 
them ; and the water-colours in this exhibition 
could certainly claim to be regarded in this 
light. 

Well, cards of invitation were sent to some 
hundreds of possible buyers and were heartily 
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responded to, for free exhibitions are very 
popular in that neighbourhood; especially 
those that take the form of a demonstration 
of a new r breakfast cereal (with samples gratis). 
But in the matter of sales the response was 
not quite so hearty as it might have been. 
The artist did not clear ten pounds during 
the fortnight that his exhibition remained 
open, 

A month or tw p o later, however* a stranger 
exhibited a collection of his drawings in the 
same town, and although they were infinitely 
inferior in almost every way to those of the 
local man, they found quite a satisfactory 
number of purchasers* notwithstanding the 
fact that there w f as not a drawing that was 
not priced at more than double the sum 
asked by the local artist for his sketches. 

But before the end of the summer an 
opportunity was given to connoisseurs in the 
same town to acquire, at the expenditure of 
a few pounds, a collection of pictures that 
would do credit to any private gallery in 
the kingdom. Announcements appeared 
placarded on every dead wall that u by Order 
of the Sheriff” a magnificent collection of 
paintings by Turner, Reynolds, Gainsborough* 
Lawrence, George Mar laud, David Cox, and 
numerous other masters* as well as drawings 
by Birket Foster* Keeley Halswelle, George 
Cattermole, and a host of others, was for 
disposal. Being a sheriff's sale, this superb 

collection was to be disposed o! without 
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'A STKANlitik HXH LUITKD A COLLECTION OF HIS DRAWIS'OS IN THE SAME TOWN. 


reserve, ancl the pictures were to be on view 
in the spacious commercial-room of an hotel. 

People flocked to the place where these 
treasures were hung, and as a knowledge of 
pictures is born with most people, they were 
not slow to appreciate the fact that at last 
a chance had come to acquire at a merely 
nominal cost pictures by artists of world-wide 
fame. Most persons had read of the enormous 
prices brought by some prints after pictures 
by George Morland, but here were the actual 
pictures themselves, 
and in frames of the 
finest Dutch-metal 
into the bargain— 
no frames protected 
the high - priced 
prints in Christie’s. 

And not merely was 
Morland highly re¬ 
presented here, but 
quite half-a-dozen 
exquisite genre 
pictures by Josef 
Israels were to be 
seen in a row', and 
it was whispered 
among the cogno¬ 
scenti that this 
painter had just 
died, and the Studio 
had contained a 
eulogistic article, 
with illustrations, 
on his work. An¬ 
other chance ! Of 
course, Sidney 
Cooper’s “ Cows in 
C a n terbury 
Meadows ” spoke 
for itself. Every 
tyro knew that no 


one could ever 
paint cattle like 
Sidney Cooper. And 
Birkct Foster — no 
one could ever 
approach liirket 
Foster in showing 
children swinging on 
a gate. There was 
the gate, sure 
enough, and the 
children, and the 
pet lamb — all the 
genuine Birkct 
Foster properties. 
And “ by Order of 
the Sheriff.” 

It was a treat to see the cognoscenti 
examining the pictures, subjecting individual 
works to the severest tests of light and mag¬ 
nifying glasses, and then whispering gravely 
together in corners on the subject of their 
merits. Some of them had pencils which 
they pressed to their lips while they scrutinized 
the masterpieces, preparatory to making 
notes on their catalogues—all just like a 
London picture sale in King Street, St. 
James’s Street, London, W. 
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And then some fool came into the room and 
laughed. He was a man who pretended to 
know a lot about pictures, and he was usually- 
disposed to question the authenticity of 
things in the possession of everybody but 
himself. He glanced around the walls, and 
went away, still laughing, after being in the 
place no longer than three minutes. 

That was a trick on his part, the cogno¬ 
scenti said. He wished to put them off buying 
and so make a haul for himself. 

They were confirmed in this belief when the 
one dealer in the towm 
told a gentleman who 
had come to him 
with a commission to 
purchase some of the 
pictures, that the 
man had just been 
to caution him against 
buying any of them 
on his own account. 

He said that they 
ere being hawked 
round from town to 
town and that they 
are really all fakes— 
that there is not a 
genuine picture 
among the lot, and 
that the sheriff’s sale 
is not a bona fide one, 
but one of the oldest 
tricks of picture 
fakers. 5 * 

But the knowing 
person said to the 
dealer:— 

41 Does he mean to 
say that in a town 
tike this any man 
would dare to put 4 by Order of the Sheriff 1 
at the top of the bill if it was not bona 
fide ? He w r ou!d pretty soon find himseif 
in trouble. You attend the auction and 
bid for the numbers that I have marked in 
the catalogue/* 

The auction came off, and was largely 
attended by the public, but strange to say 
by not a single outside dealer, only by the 
local one w r ho had received many commissions: 
al,hough a fortnight before, an ordinary sale 
at a private house in the tow n at w hich half- 
a dozen pictures by fourth-class artists and 
some only “attributed to these artists, 
drew dealers from places fifty and sixty 
miles away! 

It seemed pretty dear that the sheriff had 
not taken a great deal of trouble to advertise 


this particular sale. He could not have given 
it his personal attention, or perhaps he had 
never before had a chance of handling the 
14 fine arts ,J on so opulent a scale, or the 
dealers would certainly not have missed the 
chance of their lives. 

However this may be, the pictures were 
bought by the dozen, as much as six pounds 
being given for each of the Israels, and a pair 
of Birket Foster's fetching ten, frames in¬ 
cluded in all cases. There was a keen struggle 
for the Turner, and it was run up to nine 

pounds—not by any 
means too much for 
a Turner as things go 
nowadays. Altogether 
I suppose about fifty 
pictures were sold. 
At the evening sale 
the auctioneer an¬ 
nounced that a suffi¬ 
cient number had 
been disposed of to 
satisfy the sheriffs 
claim, but that a 
gentleman in the 
trade had bought the 
remainder en bloc and 
instructed him to put 
them all up for sale 
to the highest bidder, 
and he would have 
great pleasure in 
carrying out his in¬ 
structions, On went 
the bidding down to 
the last lot, and so 
ended a memorable 
picture sale — pro¬ 
bably the last of 
the kind to be per¬ 
petrated in England, for within a month 
the gentlemen under whose direction the 
enterprise had been carried on from place 
to place for several years were arrested, 
tried, and convicted of perjury in making an 
affidavit with intent to deceive the sheriff of 
some county and cause him to issue his 
writ for the sale of their bogus pictures. 
Fifteen months 1 imprisonment w F as certainly 
not too long a sentence for these practitioners ; 
though really one can have but little sympathy 
with people who are such fools as to expect 
to buy pictures with a name value of 
thousand of pounds for a few shillings. 

But for a few w r eeks after the sale the 
fortunate purchasers of the bogus master¬ 
pieces lost na ^pppjrt^ipity of exhibiting their 
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to enable their less alert friends to appreciate 
the varied charms of the masterpieces, fgr it 
was understood in the town that the educa¬ 
tional value of great works of art should not be 
neglected, and at the mayor's reception a short 
time afterwards two of the pictures were 
exhibited for the educational benefit of the 
company, in their original Dutch-metal frames 
—the sort that one may buy for half a crown 
in a cash chemist’s. 

In these days the 
man who had 
laughed at the pri¬ 
vate view r was re¬ 
ferred to in accents 
of scorn. But he 
continued to laugh, 
even when, in the 
most kindly spirit, he 
was advised by one 
of the successful 
bidders to remember 
that it was distinctly 
slanderous to suggest 
that a sale conducted 
under the auspices of 
the sheriff of the 
county was a bogus 
affair. Then it was 
that the critic 
laughed loudest, and 
so far as I can gather 
he is laughing still. 

One interesting 
point was brought 
out at the trial of 
the men. It was in 
respect of the actual 
manufactureris price 
of the fraudulent 
pictures. The artist 
*vho had executed 

them was put into the box, and stated that 
he received from five to fifteen shillings for 
each, The average trade price of a George 
Morland worked out at a fraction over seven 
shillings, so that to refer to these works as 
valueless would be wrong. The purchasers 
who were fortunate enough to secure good 
specimens of George Morland at the sale have 
the satisfaction of dwelling upon their varied 
beauties and reflecting that the actual value 
of each work is in the bogus market some¬ 
thing between seven shillings and seven and 
twopence ! (The sheriff's auction price of a 
Morland was six pounds.) 

I was once present at a picture sale in a 
mansion some miles from a country town in 

Yol. xlv« — 51 . 


THE ARTIST WHO HAP EXECUTED THE PICTURES .’ 1 


fifteen shillings to 


which I lived. There w p ere, I think, three 
full-length Gainsboroughs, five Reynoldses, 
a few Hoppners, two by Peters, and three or 
four by Northcote. I was standing in front 
of a man by the first-named painter, and was 
lost in admiration of the firm way in w hich the 
figure was placed on the floor in the picture, 
when a local dealer approached, saying ;— 

“ Might I have a word with you, sir ? ” 

Of course, 1 told 
him to talk away. I 
knew the man very 
w p elL He was one 
of those useful 
dealers of the variety 
known as general/’ 
from w'hom one may 
occasionally buy a 
Spode plate worth 
ten shillings for three, 
or an odd ormolu 
mount for sixpence, 
“We want to 
know if you believe 
these to be genuine 
pictures, sir,” said 
he. 

“Genuine pic¬ 
tures ! ” I repeated, 
being rather puzzled 
to know just w f hat 
he meant, but then 
I remembered that 
he was accustomed 
to attend sales where 
pictures labelled 
<s Reynolds/* “Gains¬ 
borough,” 14 Murillo/ 1 
“ Moroni/* and so 
forth were sold for 
whatever they might 
fetch — usually from 
a pound, the word 
“ genuine " never being so much as breathed 
by anyone. When I recollected this I 
laughed and said 

44 Make your mind easy. If these are not 
genuine pictures, you will never see any come 
under the hammer.” 

“ And what do you think they will 
fetch ? 71 he inquired. 

" I could not give you the slightest 
idea/ 1 I replied. “ But if you can get me 
that one in front of us for'five hundred 
pounds. I’ll give you twenty-five per cent, 
commission.” 

He was staggered. 

“ Five hundred ! ” he cried. 44 You must 
be joking sipiStnaHrom 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK THEY WILL FETCH?’ Hli INQUIRED,** 


b o Id 1 y * The 
auctioneer turned 
a cold eye upon 
him for a moment, 
and then I saw 
that there was a 
twinkle on its 
glossy surface* 

“ Very well, 
sir,” he said. iL A 
pound is bid for 
the picture— 
twenty-five shil¬ 
lings, thirty shil¬ 
lings, thirty-five, 
two pound S' — 
thank you, sir; 
we’re getting on 

— two - ten ; Vm 
obliged to you, 
ma’am—three 
pounds — ten — 
three pounds ten 

— three pounds 
ten bid for the 


u I admit it,” said L “I should have said 
a thousand.” 

“ But really, sir, how far would we be safe 
to go for them all ? There are four of us 
here, and we are ready to make a dash for 
them if we had your opinion about them.” 

41 Look here, my good man,” said L f£ You 
may reckon on my giving you five hundred 
pounds for any picture in this room that is 
knocked down to you* I’ll put that in writing 
for you if you wish.” 

“ It’s not necessary, sir,” he repeated. 
“ We'll buy the lot of them for you for less 
money.” 

“ Do, and I shall be a rich man after¬ 
wards,” said L 
He went away chuckling. 

The next day the auctioneer, who was an 
Irishman, after disposing of several lots of 
ordinary things, reached the pictures. 

<c I needn't say anything about them/’ he 
remarked. “ They speak for themselves* I 
think you'll all agree with me that there’s 
not one of them that isn’t a speaking likeness. 
What shall we say for this one—number one 
hundred and thirty-seven in the catalogue, 

1 Lady Betty-/ by Sir Joshua Reynolds ? 

Look at her, ladies and gentlemen, and tell 
me if you think there are many artists in 
this country w r ho could do anything better 
Ilian this—all hand-painted, and guaranteed* 
What shall we say ? ” 

4< A pound,” suggested my dealer, quite 
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portrait of Lady 
Betty* Oh, ladies and gentlemen, wouldn't 
it be a shame if such a picture was to be 
knocked down for seventy shillings, and it s 
worth nearly as many pounds ? Four pounds 
—thank you, sir. The bidding is against you, 
ma’am. Well, if there’s no advance--” 

It was my dealer who had made the last 
bid, and I must con - 
fess that for some 
seconds I actually 
fancied that I was 
to be placed in 
possession of a 
Reynolds for four 
pounds* 

“ Four pounds— 
going at four 
pounds/' came the 
voice of the auc¬ 
tioneer* “ If there's 
no ad v a n c e—goin g 
at four pounds — 
going—for the last 
time —five hundred 
— six hundred — 
seven hundred — a 
thousand — fifteen 
hundred —two thou¬ 
sand — guineas—five 
hundred — guineas— 
three thousand— H 
guineas — going for 
three t Kwiapial drom 
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guineas, ladies and gentlemen, it’s giving the 
picture away that I am, but still the times 
are bad. Going at three thousand guineas— 
going—going- Gone to Mr. Colnaghi.” 

The hammer fell, and everyone was laugh¬ 
ing except the Irish auctioneer and my dealer. 

“ Perhaps our dashing friend will give me 
an advance of thirty shillings on the next 

lot—‘ Ralph, first Earl of-’ ? ” said the 

auctioneer, glancing towards the dealer with 
an insinuating smile. 

The latter forced his way towards the 
nearest door, leaving lot one hundred and 
thirty-eight to be started by a London dealer 
at a thousand pounds. 

My disappointed friend had never been at 
a great sale in his life, and he had certainly 
not suspected that the gentlemen wearing the 
silk hats were, like himself, dealers—only on 
perhaps a somewhat more heroic scale. 

The humours of the auction-room deserve 
to be dealt with more fully than is in my power 
to treat them. Though an auctioneer’s fun 
is sometimes a little forced, its aim being to 
keep his visitors in a good temper with him— 
for he knows that every time he knocks some¬ 
thing down to one person he hurts the feelings 
of the runner-up—still, now and again some¬ 
thing occurs to call for a witty comment, and 
occasionally a ludicrous incident may brighten 
up the monotonous reiteration of slowly 
increasing sums of money. I have heard that 
long ago most lords of the rostrum were what 
used to be called “ characters,” and got on 
the friendliest terms with the people on the 
floor. But now I fear that there is no time 
for such amenities, though I heard one of 
the profession say, announcing a new lot:— 

“ Halloa ! what have we here ? Lot sixty- 
seven—Adam’s bed ! Ladies and gentlemen, 
there’s a genuine antiquity for you—Adam’s 
bed. I shouldn’t wonder if the quilt was 
worked by Eve herself, though I believe she 
was better at aprons.” 

The auctioneers as a rule, however, hurry 
from lot to lot without wasting time referring 
to the charm of any one in particular. I can¬ 
not understand how they avoid doing so 
sometimes when a beautiful work of art is 
brought to the front. 

But in the old days I believe that now and 
again a trick was resorted to with a view to 
arouse the interest of possible purchasers in 
the business of the day. I knew of such a little 
comedy being played with a good deal of 
spirited action in an auction-room in a large 
town in the Midlands. An Irish dealer was 
in the habit of sending round from tovm to 


town as much stuff as a large furniture-van 
would hold, to be offered for sale by auction. 
Of course he placed a reserve on every article, 
and if this figure was not reached in one town 
he packed up the thing, to give it a chance in 
the next; so that within a few weeks he 
managed to get rid of a large number of things 
at quite remunerative prices. 

It so happened, however, that he wanted 
money badly when he reached the town where 
he began his Operations, and he made a con¬ 
fidant of the auctioneer, who promised to do 
his best in regard to the goods. The articles 
were consequently displayed in the rooms, 
and a considerable number of people assembled 
before the auctioneer mounted the rostrum. 
The bidding was, however, very spiritless, 
and the first dozen lots were knocked down 
to imaginary buyers at imaginary figures, 
but just when the thirteenth lot was exhibited 
there appeared at the farther end of the room 
a rather excited figure. 

“ Stop the sale ! ” he cried. “ I’m not going 
to stand passively by while you give my goods 
away. I don’t mind a reasonable sacrifice, 
but I’m not going to submit to such a massacre 
as has been going on here up to the present. 
Stop the sale ! ” 

“ Look you here, Mr. O’Shaughnessy,” said 
the auctioneer. “ Massacre or no massacre, 
I received instructions from you to sell your 
stuff without reserve, and sell it I will, what¬ 
ever you may say.” 

“ You’ll do nothing of the sort, I tell you,” 
cried the Irishman. “ Come down from that 
reading-desk, and don’t continue to make 
a fool of me. I’m not going to see my things 
thrown away. You know what they are 
worth as well as I do, and yet you knock them 
down for a quarter their value! ” 

“ Now, my good man, if you don’t get out 
of this room I’ll have to take stronger measures 
with you,” said the auctioneer. “ I know 
that the stuff is all that you say it is, but 
that’s nothing to me. The highest bidder 
will get the best of it, whether he bids to half 
the value or a quarter the value for that 
matter. You are making a fool of yourself, 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy, but you won’t make a fool 
of me. I’m here to sell, and sell I shall. Now 
sit down or leave the premises.” 

“ I’ll not sit down. I tell you I’ll not-” 

“ Porter,” cried the auctioneer, “ turn that 
gentleman out, and if he won’t go quietly 
call a policeman. You hear ? ” 

A couple of stalwart porters approached 
the vender saying soothing words, but he 
refused to move, and they had to force him 
to the door. They did so, however, as tenderly 
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as possible, though he kept on shouting as 
he went reluctantly backwards step by step 
that the auctioneer was in a conspiracy to 
ruin him, allowing his goods to be taken away 
for nothing. 

At last he was in the street and the door 
was closed. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” said the 
auctioneer, “ I must apologize for this scene. 
Such a thing never happened in my mart 
before, and I hope it will never happen 
again. But I know my position, and I’ve 
no intention of breaking faith with the public 
whatever that man may do or say. I hope 
you’ll excuse him; he is really the best 
judge of antiques I ever met, but when he 
gets a drop of drink there’s no holding him 
in. Now, gentlemen, he’ll not disturb us 
again, and with your leave I’ll proceed with 
the sale. I’ll do my duty by you, and I’ll 
do my duty by him, whether he has insulted 
me or not. He may be an excitable Irishman, 
but that’s no reason why we shouldn’t do 
our best for him. Fair play, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, fair play to everybody. We must not 
allow our prejudices to blind us. You know 
as well as I do that the stuff is the finest 
that has ever come to this town, though the 
vender would be safer in the hands of the 
police than prowling about as he has been. 
Now, where were we ? Ah, lot thirteen, 
Chippendale mirror, carved wood, gilt. 
There’s a work of art for you. Where did 
he get hold of such a thing, anyway ? What 
shall we say for it ? ” 

The thing started at a figure actually above 
the reserve price that Mr. O’Shaughnessy 
had placed upon it, and the bidding went on 
with a rush. The next lot—two ribbon- 
carved mahogany armchairs seemed to be 
badly wanted by someone. They were 
knocked down at a figure twenty-five per 
cent, beyond the reserve. So it was with 
everything else in the collection. Never had 
there been a more successful sale in the 
same rooms. 

So at least the auctioneer confessed to the 
vender as they dined together that evening, 
and the auctioneer was in private life a 
truthful man, though not always so rigid in 
the rostrum. 

Upon another occasion, in the same town, 
there was a dealer’s sale at an auction mart, 
and it went off pretty well, though naturally 
a good many lots remained undisposed of 
at the close, for on every article there was 
a reserve price representing the profit to 
accrue to the vender with the auctioneer’s 


usual ten per cent. One of the unsold pictures 
had attracted the attention of a gentleman 
who had bid as far as twelve pounds for it, 
and when the sale was over he remained 
in the mart waiting to see if it should be 
claimed by a dealer, so that he might have 
a chance of getting it at a slight advance. 

But the auctioneer very frankly confided 
in him that it had not been sold. The vender 
unfortunately knew a good deal about pictures 
and had put a pretty stiff reserve on it. 
At this moment a local dealer showed signs 
of being also attracted by the picture. He 
stood in front of it, and seemed to be assessing 
its value to the nearest penny. After a few 
moments he jerked his head to bring the 
auctioneer to his side, and with a word of 
apology to the possible purchaser the 
auctioneer went to the man. 

They had a whispered conversation together, 
but every word was clearly audible to 
the layman. 

“ Look here,” said the dealer, “ you know 
that I bid up to eighteen pounds for that 
picture. Well, I’m willing to go to the 
length of twenty for it if you’re selling it 
privately.” 

“ I’m sorry I can’t oblige you, Mr. Gold¬ 
stein,” said the auctioneer. “ You know as 
well as I do who the vender is, and you know 
that he is as good a judge of a picture as 
any man living. You know that the picture 
is worth money.” 

“ Now, what’s the good of talking to me 
like that ? ” said Mr. Goldstein. “ I don’t 
deny that the picture is a good one—one of 
the best you ever handled, but a man must 
live. I believe I have a customer for that 
thing, but I look to make a bit off it for my¬ 
self, and I must have it cheap.” 

“ And isn’t twenty-five pounds cheap for 
such a work ? ” asked the auctioneer. 

“ I don’t deny it,” replied the dealer, 
“ and that’s just what I expect to get for it. 
But where do I come in in the transaction if 
I pay you that for it ? Do you fancy I stick 
in auction-rooms all day by the doctor’s 
orders ? I’ll give you twenty-three pounds 
for the picture, and if you can’t let me have 
it for that you may burn it.” 

The auctioneer laughed, and walked away 
without condescending to reply, and with 
a grimace of ill-humour Mr. Goldstein left 
the auction-room. 

“ Who is that person ? ” asked the would- 
be purchaser. 

“ His name is Goldstein,” replied the 
auctioneer. “ He’s a picture dealer, and is 
about as knowing as they are made. He 
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has been nibbling at this ever since it was left 
with me. Of course* he’ll come back for it* 
He’s no look He knows a good thing when 
he sees it,” 

The auctioneer strolled down the room to 
his office* leaving the gentleman to digest 
the information which he had given him. 

Now, the gentleman was quite an astute 
person, and it did not take him long to per¬ 
ceive that a picture that is worth twenty- 
three pounds to a 
dealer named Gold¬ 
stein is certainly 
worth twenty-five to 
a layman* so the 
auctioneer was not 
surprised when he 
entered his office* 
saying:— 

" Did you mention 
that twenty - five 
pounds was the reserve 
for that picture ? ” 

“ That’s the ven¬ 
der’s reserve, sir,” 

“All right, I’ll 
take it at that/’ said 
the gentleman* 

“ Very good* sir*” 
said the auctioneer, 
and he smiled know¬ 
ingly as he added, 

“ I may tell you that 
Goldstein offered me 
twenty - three for it 
just now. He'll be 
back with me for it 
at twenty-five within 
the hour* I can 
imagine his face 
when he hears that the picture’s gone / 5 

His shrewdness did not deceive him. 
Mr. Goldstein was back at the mart within 
half an hour* with inquiries about the picture, 
and it was with an air of triumph that the 
auctioneer told him that it had been sold. 
It is also quite likely that the look which he 
said he would like to see on Mr. Goldstein's 
face when he heard that the picture was sold 
was exactly the one which was worn by 
Mr. Goldstein, though it might not be just 
the one which the purchaser of the picture 
would associate with an expression of chagrin 
on the face of a person named Goldstein. 

The truth was that Mr, Goldstein w r a$ 
grinning quite pleasantly* for Mr. Goldstein 
was the vender of the work of art* which he 
had bought for four pounds and had disposed 
of for twenty-five, less auction fees. 


This auctioneer was an unusually clever 
man. He was heard to confide in a friend 
his impression that the town he lived in was 
not sufficiently large to give his genius a 
chance of being displayed to the full; and that 
was possibly why a short time afterwards 
he went to London and started business in 
one of the most central thoroughfares. 
Within six months he was prosecuted for 
selling bogus Bechsteins* being convicted and 

sentenced to a term of 
imprisonment for an 
offence which at one 
time w-as a serious 
menace to the piano 
trade. 

I have heard it 
debated with great 
seriousness whether a 
fine-art dealer in a 
commercial town 
where the finer arts 
are neglected is not 
entitled to resort to 
a method of dis¬ 
posing of his goods 
which some people 
might be inclined to 
term trickery. Per¬ 
sonally I think any 
form of trickery 
having money for its 
object is indefensible. 
But there are tricks 
and tricks* and w r hat 
will be chuckled over 
by some business men 
as “ a good stroke of 
business ” may* if 
submitted to a jury, 
be pronounced a fraud* and it appears to me 
that people are becoming more exacting 
every day in their fine-art dealings. They 
seem to expect that a picture dealer will tell 
them all he knows about any picture that he 
offers them* and, should they consent to buy 
it, that he will let them have it at the price 
he paid for it. Should they find out after 
they have completed the purchase that lie 
made any statement to them that was not 
strictly accurate they bring an action 
against him. How such people would be 
laughed at if they were to bring an action 
against the vender of a patent medicine 
for having stated on the bottle that it 
would cure gout, neuralgia* neuritis, and 
corns when they had tried it and found 
that it would do nothing of the sort! 
There was a pill made curing the eighteenth 
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century which was guaranteed to prevent 
earthquakes* Some time ago 1 heard it 
seriously urged on behalf of an American 
patent medicine that when the half of San 
Francisco had been laid in ruins by the last 
earthquake, the building where the medicine 
was manufactured remained undisturbed ! 

But until recent years a pretty free hand 
was allowed dealers in works of art. I 
remember being in a shop—called a gallery” 
—in a provincial town , in which a good deal of 
“restoration 5 " in the 
picture way was 
effected. The pro¬ 
prietor had a drawer¬ 
ful of labels, each 
bearing the name of 
a good old master 
done in black on a 
gold ground, and 
when a work was 
4i restored !1 to his 
satisfaction he turned 
over the labels until 
he found one to suit 
its style. Then he 
nailed it very neatly 
on to the frame, and 
the picture was ready 
for sale as a Moroni, 
a Velazquez, a Tinto¬ 
retto, or a Titian, as 
the case might be. 

The man was an 
excellent judge of 
pictures and prints, 
and I do not believe 
that he ever got a 
picture painted on 
an old canvas to sell 

as a genuine work, burned over the 

He simply bought one to sun 

all the good old 

pictures that he thought worth buying and 
“ touched them up.” People bought them on 
chance, the wise ones asking no questions “ for 
conscience 1 sake” —the conscience of the 
vender ; and I am pretty sure that many 
genuine pictures passed through his hands— 
some that were worth from a hundred to five 
hundred pounds apiece, for a tenth of the 
smaller sum* 

He saw the humour of his labels better 
than anyone else, I think* He never gave 
an audible laugh when I used to inquire if 
he could provide me with a really choice 
Rembrandt for thirty shillings; he pretended 
to take me seriously* and, shaking his head, 
he would say 
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“ Rembrandts with any pedigree are 
getting scarcer and scarcer every year. sir. 
You wouldn't feel justified in going as far as 
two pounds if you saw one that you took a 
fancy to, I suppose? No? Well, I’ll see 
what I can do for you at your price, but 

I may tell you that it’s rather below than 
above the figure tor a genuine hand-painted 
Rembrandt,” 

One day two gentlemen called when I was 
in the gallery—a major in the gunners and a 

brother officer, 

“ Morning ! ” said 
the former, “ I hope 
you got the frame in 
order.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied 
the dealer, bustling 
off to where a picture 
was lying with its 
face down on a bench. 
He picked it up and 
bore it to an easel, 
on which he placed 
it in a moderately 
good light. “That’s 
it, sir. I happened 
to lay my hands on 
a more suitable 
frame, so I didn’t 
trouble with the old 
one; it’s impossible 
to put a touch of 
gold leaf on an old 
frame without 
making it look 
patchy.” 

“ J think that’s a 
far better frame than 
the old one,” said the 

labels until lie FOUND major. I brought 
its style.” my friend in to look 

at the picture. Who 
did you say it was by ? ” 

“ Rubens, sir—an early Rubens, I think it 
is,” 

“ Ah, yes ; that was the name. Looks well, 
doesn’t it ? ” said the officer to his friend. 

" Very well indeed. 1 never saw anything 
that took my fancy better ” said the other. 

II Look at that silk—rippin’, I call it—abso¬ 
lutely rippin’,” 

“ I thought you’d like it,” said the major. 
" There’s nothing looks so well in a room as a 
good old picture. But of course it’s easy 
overdoing that sort of thing.” 

“ Nothing easier—like those American 
Johnnies,” acquiesced his friend. “ Yes, a 
rippin’ picturp^|[cnl]. that—good colour, you 
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know, but all well toned down. Do you 
know what it is ? I’ve a great mind to have 
one, too.” 

“ Good ! ” cried the major, “ You really 
couldn't do better, you know—six guineas, 
frame included.” 

“ I believe you’re right. Yes, I'll take 
one, too,” said the other, turning to the dealer, 
who was standing silently by, 

“ Very good, sir,” said the dealer. “ 1*11 
look one out for you by to-morrow afternoon, 
if that would suit you.” 

" Suit me well. Six guineas in the frame, 
I suppose ? ” 

■' 4t Yes, sir—six guineas, unless—would you 
like a pair of them, sir ? I might be able to 
take a little off for a pair,” 

The grave way in which he suggested a pair 
of Rubenses as if it 
were customary to 
sell Rubenses in 
braces like pheasants 
was too much for 
my nerves. I looked 
at my watch and 
made for the door, 
and I hope that 1 
was well round the 
corner before i burst 
out. 

I heard afterwards 
that the officer had 
no use for a brace of 
Rubenses, but he 
bought a nice little 
Dutch village scene 
by a painter named 
Teniers for three 
pounds. It was not 
signed by the artist, 
but I have no doubt 
if he had made a 
point of having it 


signed the dealer would have obliged him. 
The work of restoration frequently includes 
the restoring of an artist's signature. 

So it ivas impressed on me that there is 
a humorous side even to picture dealing in 
the provinces. 

That incident, I repeat, took place in the 
good old days ; but if one gives some attention 
to the law courts even nowadays one will 
find plenty to laugh at in connection with 
artful transactions in the fine arts. It was 
certainly very amusing to see some year or 
two ago the examples of fine old Dresden 
which were displayed as ** exhibits ” — in 
the legal, not the exhibition sense—in the 
law courts, 1 all of which were pronounced 
spurious by the experts, though sold 
for many thousand pounds to a wealthy old 

tradesman, and to 
follow the story of 
ever y transaction. 
But I found it more 
amusing still to 
identify the various 
pieces with the illus¬ 
trations contained in 
a back number of 
a leading magazine 
of art which had 
devoted several pages 
to a description of 
the magnificent 
Dresden collection 
of the old trades- 
m a n . What had 
been referred to as 
the gems of the 
cabinets were the 
very things that 
were produced in 
the court as 
examples of the 
spurious ! 




“SIX GUINEAS IS THE FRAME-” 
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Standing m Between. 

By EDWARD CECIL. 

Illustrated \>y W. Dewar. 


OU’RE a very extravagant 
cigarette-smoker, Cecil.” 

Cecil Farley looked up 
from the sports page of his 
penny evening paper with 
surprise. He detected an 
unusual note of annoyance 
in his father’s voice. Of an urbane, well- 
bred, and quiet manner, Mr. Edward Farley 
was one of those men who, when they feel 
annoyed, show it rather by withholding 
praise or by remaining silent than by betray¬ 
ing what they feel in the way they speak. 

His son, therefore, rightly understood that 
something unusually unpleasant was pending. 

“ Yes ? ” he asked. “ In what way, dad ? ” 

“ Well, you waste as much as you smoke. 
Most men smoke a cigarette to the last 
inch, or nearly so. In that ash-tray there 
are three halves of three good cigarettes. 
One may take it for granted they are good 
ones, as you are not the sort of young man 
who is likely to buy Woodbines.” 

Cecil Farley put down his paper and met 
the challenge. He did not allow his pleasant 
manner to be ruffled. After all, the matter 
was not one of very great importance, however 
important might be the great question 
underlying it. 

“ You wouldn’t like me to smoke Wood¬ 
bines,” he said. 

“ No,” replied his father, closing what, 
after all, was only the opening to a much 
more important matter. “ I don’t suppose 
I should. I paid for your Cambridge educa¬ 
tion, and expect I must abide by the results. 
Only your extravagance in cigarettes is a 
detail which shows how your future is shaping 
itself.” 

“ I will try to be more economical with my 
cigarettes,” said Cecil, diplomatically. “ I 
know it’s frightfully wasteful only to smoke 
them half through. It’s a habit I’ve got 
into.” 

“ Well, please yourself about that. But 
there’s something I wish to tell you to-night. 
It isn’t a pleasant thing to say. It’s this. 
Here, in my house, you are doing something 
which is not honourable. It’s got to stop ! ” 


Such an accusation was serious, and Cedi 
Farley knew it, despite the pleasant habit he 
had acquired of never taking an unpleasant 
situation seriously if he could possibly help 
it. He hurriedly wondered whether he had 
ever heard his father speak so strongly to 
him before. He braced himself. The quiet 
smoking-room in which they were alone seemed 
to become suddenly most unpleasantly quiet. 
There was a strained and awkward silence. 

The young Cambridge graduate sat still and 
waited. After three years’ study of games 
he had been given a degree, humorously 
enough, not for his knowledge of games, 
which was great, but for his knowledge of 
modem languages, which was very small. 
He had incidentally acquired polish and 
savoir-faire, and with good sense he now waited 
to be told exactly what he was charged with 
before defending himself. 

Unfortunately, his father also sat silent. 
He had decided to speak on a certain matter, 
and speak plainly. But now, when it had 
come to the moment for saying what he 
had got to say, he found it very unpleasant 
to say it. He waited to see if his son would 
help him by showing he knew what was 
referred to. He did not. Obviously the 
accusation of doing something not honourable 
had been taken as something very serious. 
This made the position difficult for Mr. 
Edward Farley, who had always been rather 
nervous when face to face with a crisis. 

“ What am I doing ? ” Cecil asked at last, 
very quietly, “ which is dishonourable ? ” 

“ Please stop paying attentions to Florence 
Spearman,” said his father, bluntly. 

Under the healthy tan of a summer spent 
largely on the river, in the cricket-field, and 
on the golf-links Cecil Farley coloured up. 

“ Are people really coupling our names ? ” 
he asked. “ Are they talking as if we ought 
to be engaged ? ” 

“ Yes. And it’s got to stop.” 

“ For what reason ? ” 

“ Simply because it isn’t honourable. 
Florence is in every way a nice girl. She’s 
uncommonly good-looking. It isn’t fair to 
her. You’ve no right to engage her affec- 
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tions. There’s no chance of your being able 
to keep her in the comfort in which she has 
been brought up for the next five years, at 
any rate—if ever/’ 

No more damning indictment of his 
University education could have been cast in 
Cecil Farley’s teeth. It meant, of course, 
that from the point of view of his earning his 
living and marrying he was useless. It 
mattered not at ail, it seemed, that he had 
been within an ace of getting his rowing 
Blue. It counted for nothing that he might 
be relied on for a century in the best dub 


them. It was useless to protest that things 
were not really so bad that his money value 
in the world was absolutely nil. It was 
unwise to speak of common interests shared 
by him and Florence Spearman. It would 
be mere folly to confess that his most pleasant 
flirtation had already gone deep. All that 
would but be justifying his father’s charge 
against him and adding fuel to the fire. 

Instead of protesting, he accepted the 
position. He was right in doing so, since he 
could not prove the contrary to his father’s 
statement that he was not able to earn a 



¥OU AKE POINT. SOMETHING WHICH IS NOT 
HONOURABLE. IT’S GOT TO STOP." 


cricket. His golf handicap might approxi¬ 
mate to scratch, but, for all that, in the real 
business of life his value was practically 
nothing at all! 

He was twenty-five. He was now told to 
his face that, whatever else he might do in 
his father’s house, he was not to make love 
to a girl of whom he was genuinely fond. 
It was hard, and he felt it to be hard. But, 
since he was honest, even in that bitter 
moment of being told the truth he knew that 
his father spoke justly. It was the hardest 
moment which had come to him since he had 
reached manhood. 

Three or four answers were ready to his 
lips instantly. But he checked utterance of 

Vol. xtv.- 62 . 


living good enough to marry on. But he 
had something to say. 

"It was your wish,” he said, " that I 
should go to Cambridge. Since you are 
frank, dad, let me also be frank. You liked 
to tell people you had a son at the ’Varsity,” 

“ Yes. I admit it. But I did not know 
you would pick up only the ornamental side 
of the life. I hoped you would work and get 
the hahit of work, instead of a distaste for it. 
You did fairly well at Harrow. You wanted 
to go.” 

“ Yes, of course I did, dad. Can you 
blame me ? I was fond of my games. But, 


now I am twentv-five I know this — you 
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If Edward Farley, giving vent to long- 
pent-up disappointment and an honest 
business man’s dislike of an unsound position, 
had spoken with feeling, it was his son’s turn 
to speak with feeling now. The young man 
saw plainly that, well qualified to live and 
enjoy the life lived by men who have not to 
earn their living, and even to shine creditably 
in it above the average of his fellows, he was, 
at the same time, utterly unqualified for the 
business of doing the world’s work, except 
as a junior schoolmaster, strong in his games. 
For such as he there was really only that or 
—the Church. Between the decorative idlers 
and the workers he stood in between. Or it 
would be truer to say that he belonged to the 
idlers, when his place was of cruel necessity 
outside their pleasant life, for which, in a 
sort of ironic mockery, he had been exceed¬ 
ingly well trained. 

And his father, who had bluntly shown him 
what his position was, now saw with a flash 
of insight that there was really very good 
reason for being sorry for him. 

“ Is it more than a flirtation, Cecil ? ” he 
asked. 

“ Y 3,” said Cecil. “Unfortunately, on 
my side, at any rate, it is a good deal more 
than a flirtation.” 

“ I am very sorry,” said his father. 

That was all he could say. Then, after a 
pause, he spoke again. 

“ Still, you must see, my boy, that it is 
as I say. You can’t ask her to marry you.” 

Cecil Farley stared in front of him. He 
seemed for a moment to forget that his father 
was there, and to be oblivious of his surround¬ 
ings. All the pleasant trappings had slipped 
away. The naked facts of his position stood 
before him gaunt and miserable. He had 
been wilfully blind to those facts for all that 
summer. Now they were there before him, 
and, as it seemed, nothing else. He hardly 
heard his father speaking when he told him 
kindly what in truth he must have known 
for himself—that there was his allowance for 
him as long as he, his father, lived, but that 
when he died, and the income of his work 
died with him, there would only be enough 
to keep his widow and his daughters in decent 
comfort. 

And it seemed hard to the lover as he 
thought of the girl he loved. And the only 
satisfaction he had was that, in that moment 
of his facing the facts, he felt that somehow 
he had never quite realized before how much 
he really loved Florence Spearman till he saw 
that life was not altogether the pleasant 
progress he had imagined it to be. 


“ I suppose I must give her up,” he said, 
dully. 

And Edward Farley, who knew that to 
some extent he had brought this suffering 
on his son, said nothing. 

Some of us are built on heroic lines. There 
is, of course, nothing to mark out those who 
are from their fellows, and the most common- 
place-looking man may very likely be a shining 
hero, no human being knowing it. Constantly 
this sort of unsuspected hero crops up, here 
in some dwelling of poverty, there in some 
home of wealth. 

Thinking of such men and women who 
glorify the story of the human race and prove 
that, after all, man is made in the image of 
his Creator, many will say that Cecil Farley 
ought to have done a certain thing and nothing 
else after his talk with his father about 
Florence Spearman. He ought to have gone 
to her and broken it all off in a way which 
was clearly open to him. Loving her, he 
might have falsely shown her that, after all, 
his was only the affection of a pleasant friend¬ 
ship. She might have looked at him with 
some surprise. For that supreme moment 
and for a time he might have been greatly 
tempted to tell the truth. But he would 
have kept it up quite naturally, and backed 
out, leaving the way clear for another. In a 
short time, as it was not yet too late, the girl 
would have realized that she had made a 
mistake in thinking that he loved her, and 
in due time would have married a man with 
fewer of the graces of social distinction, 
perhaps, but more ability to keep her. 

It so happened, however, that Cecil Farley 
was not built to be that sort of hero. He 
went thus far along the path of renunciation 
that he went to Florence with the intention 
of doing what was heroic. He quite intended 
to show her that what was in truth serious 
with him was really only a flirtation. 

It was at a dance given by one of those 
very rich men who have homes on the edge 
of Hampstead Heath. It was a night of 
perfect summer, and Farley and Florence had 
found their way into the gardens. He was 
talking lightly and irresponsibly, as he had 
intended. Unfortunately for him, she left 
him all the talking to do. And after a time 
he felt it getting rather hollow. It was a 
moment for something better than froth. 

Then suddenly, half in desperation, half in 
sheer awkwardness, he blurted it out, when, 
of course, he ought, to have gone on remorse¬ 
lessly with his froth and avoided the least 
serioUiiiesi a^ a skater sltBh'ld kvoid thin ice. 
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“ Don’t you think, Florrie, you and I have 
been seeing too much of each other lately ? ” 
he asked, abruptly. 

Had the scented darkness suddenly become 
the clear light of day, Florence Spearman 
would not have been more surprised than she 
was. 

“ Why ? ” she demanded. “ What do you 
mean ? ” 

“ Only this,” he said, throwing away his 
cigarette, half-smoked: “ people are coupling 
our names.” 

She stopped, and, perforce, he stopped also. 
He knew that not only was he, in real truth, 
a lover, but also that he had only to ask the 
boon to be an accepted lover. It was the 
moment for him to be heroic. 

“ People mustn’t couple our names,” he 
said, with a pleasant smile. “ That is going 
too far.” 

She said nothing, absolutely nothing. It 
was her silence which made it so abominably 
hard to be a hero. But Farley had grit, and 
he stood his ground. 

“ Don’t let us spoil a good thing,” he said, 
“ by going too far.” 

And he took out his cigarette-case and 
lighted another cigarette with a steady hand. 

He did the thing well—so well that Florence, 
despite all the valid reasons she had for 
thinking the contrary, thought, in that 
moment, that while she brought love, Farley 
merely brought flirtation to their common 
stock. Well, it had been pleasant, that com¬ 
panionship of theirs. She had been foolish 
enough, it seemed, to make a mistake about 
it. So much the worse for her. 

Then she also smiled. 

“ People talk so easily,” she remarked. 
“ Shall we go back to the dancing ? ” 

He gave her his arm, and they walked back 
through the gardens without speaking. 

They had got near to the house when 
suddenly Florence stopped. 

“ No,” she said ; “ we are not going to 
end like this. There is something I want to 
know. Is it true that , ou are going to 
emigrate ? ” 

Farley was taken by surprise. 

“ This is the first I’ve heard of it,” he sa 1 '’. 
“ What makes you think it ? ” 

“ People are saying it, that’s all.” 

He knew it was not—quite all. 

“ What people ? ” 

“ The Robinson-Smiths. Mother and I 
called there the other afternoon.” 

“ Oh, those two cats ! I beg your pardon 
—those two interfering old maids.” 

“ They are pretty shrewd old maids, at 


any rate. What they said was this. They 
said the average ’Varsity man has a poor 
chance of earning a living. And mother, who 
likes you, you know, joined issue. She said 
she had often heard that opinion, but that 
all the ’Varsity men she had known had 
done very well. Could they give an instance ? 
Then Mary, the one who prides herself on 
never shirking the truth, however unpleasant, 
instanced you. She said that for you there 
was nothing to do but to emigrate. It was 
that or the Church, she said. Is it true ? ” 

“ There’s a good deal of truth in it,” said 
Farley, bravely. 

“ Then you are going to emigrate ? ” 

“ Perhaps—eventually, as a last resource.” 

“ Well, I also am out for not shirking the 
truth to-night,” said Florence, steadily. 
“ After what you say there is an explanation 
for this story of yours about people coupling 
our names.” 

It was well-nigh impossible for Farley now 
to remain heroic. He would hardly have been 
human had he done so. The situation was 
quite plain between them. 

“ Florrie,” he asked, “ would it mean a very 
great deal to you—if I emigrated ? ” 

“ It would depend.” 

“ On what ? ” 

“ On whether I emigrated with you.” 

Farley did not believe he heard rightly. 
For a moment he battled with himself. She 
could not know what life in a new country 
was, he told himself. He must remain a 
hero. She whom he loved must be saved 
from herself. Then he realized, as men do 
sometimes realize, though they are generally 
older than he was when they do so, that a 
man is sometimes given a far greater love than 
he deserves. 

He took her hand, raised it to his lips, and 
kissed it. 

“ I must tell you how things really stand 
with me,” he said, unsteadily. 

“ To-morrow,” she said, “ not to-night. 
To-night you must tell me what I want to 
hear.” 

They went back to the rose garden. 

Mrs. Farley was greatly annoyed when she 
first heard the suggestion that her only son 
should emigrate. 

“ Well, my dear,” her husband remarked, 
when she complained to him, “ he’s not doing 
much good here in the old country.” 

“ He is young yet,” was her retort. “ We 
are in a good position. I should not like ever 
to hear that people were saying that our son 
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By virtue of her husband’s income she was 
living very comfortably in the select suburb 
of Hampstead. She was mistress of a nice 
house in a good road. She kept three 
servants. She had two unmarried daughters, 
who, however, were still marriageable; and 
although she knew that, if she were left a 
widow and her daughters remained un¬ 
married, she would have to live in a smaller 
house in less select surroundings, she was 
one of those women who are constitutionally 
prone to expect the best till the worst hap¬ 
pens. She knew that her son, whom she 
adored, would have to earn his living, but in 
the meantime she was very content with 
him as he was. His society was very con¬ 
genial to her. Bearing the hall-mark of 
Cambridge, he was useful both to her and 
to his sisters in the social life of Hampstead. 
And some day, of course, as she quite under¬ 
stood, in some way or another not yet clear, 
he would have to make a place for himself 
in the world. 

“ I cannot think,” she said now to her 
husband, “ that all the money spent on his 
education can have been wasted.” 

He answered her briefly. 

“ It has been,” he said. 

“ I won’t consent to his emigrating,” she 
announced, in a manner meant to silence 
argument. 

Edward Farley shrugged his shoulders. 

“ My dear Julia,” he pointed out, “ you 
have no right to stand in the young man’s 
light, even if he is your son. He must make 
a start in life. If he can’t do it here—and 
certainly he’s not doing it—he must do it in 
one of the Colonies.” 

“ I won’t listen to this talk of emigration,” 
she said, obstinately. “ It’s absurd.” 

“ On the contrary,” returned her husband, 
nettled, “ it’s wise.” 

When he switched off the electric light for 
the night, however, the difference of opinion 
still remained. This talk of emigration had 
cut deep. Julia Farley went to sleep blaming 
her husband, not her son. 

The next evening the whole thing came to 
a crisis. 

Had anyone walked dowm Grassland 
Gardens, Hampstead, that evening shortly 
before nine o’clock, and been able to look 
into the dining-room of No. 20 , a crisis is 
about the last thing in the world he would 
have thought of. He would have seen four 
people enjoying their dessert after a good 
dinner. At the head of the table sat a man 
with a well-trimmed grey beard, a keen and 
yet pleasant face, a well-groomed appearance 


even though he had passed middle age. 
Such was Edward Farley, who, after a hard 
day’s work in the City, appreciated a home 
where each evening he dressed for dinner, 
enjoyed that meal at leisure, and afterwards 
smoked a good cigar in pleasant surroundings. 
He was not a rich man, but, as he was in 
enjoyment of a good income, he was com¬ 
fortably well-to-do. On his left hand sat 
his son whom he had sent to Harrow and 
Cambridge, a handsome fellow, with a strong, 
open face, evidently an athlete. 

Opposite Farley sat his wife, a middle- 
aged woman, who, being well dressed, looked 
considerably younger than her years. Oppo¬ 
site his son sat a girl who would have arrested 
the stranger’s attention at once by her strik¬ 
ing and typically English beauty. Florence 
Spearman was a modern English open-air girl 
who, being tall and well - featured, caught 
people’s attention and compelled their ad¬ 
miration by — to put it in one word — her 
excellence. One would naturally have ex¬ 
pected her to play all games well, and to have 
a habit of thinking clearly, practically, and 
to the point on all everyday subjects. One 
would not have been disappointed. 

Such were those four, and the stranger 
would have looked in and gone elsewhere, 
uninterested. 

And yet, ordinary and uninteresting as 
that dinner-table of four might have seemed, 
with its white cloth, its silver, and its pretty 
flowers, its dish of cherries, its dish of nuts, 
and its decanter of wine, there was passing 
there over that dessert a domestic crisis. 
That dinner of four was a dinner of four of 
set purpose. It had been quickly arranged 
by Cecil Farley on his hearing that his two 
sisters would be out. 

Having waited for a silence, he threw down 
his bombshell. 

“ I have quite decided to emigrate to 
Canada,” he announced. “ I think of going 
early next year and settling down in or near 
one of the new towns near the Rockies. I 
have thought it all out.” 

“ Don’t talk nonsense, Cecil,” said his 
mother, promptly. “ We can’t think of 
letting you do anything of the sort.” 

rie waited for any other comment, but 
neither of the other two spoke. So he 
addressed himself to his mother. 

“ It’s not nonsense,” he said. “ I mean 
what I say. It’s the only chance of my 
doing anything really worth while in the 
world.” 

“ It’s only failures who emigrate,” said 
Mrs. 
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FARLEY DID NOT BELIEVE HE HEARD RIGHTLY 
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“ What else ami?” asked Cecil, cracking 
a nut. 

“ You are too absurd,” said his mother, 
lightly. “ I don’t call a man who has rowed 
for his college and made several centuries at 
Fenner’s a failure, simply because he has not 
settled down at twenty-five.” 

The lightness with which she treated the 
subject was somewhat marred by the silence 
of the other two. She felt this. Why should 
the matter be fought out as a duel between 
her and her son ? 

“ What do you say, Florrie ? ” she asked. 

“ A man can’t earn his living by his games, 
Mrs. Farley,” said Florence. “ You would 
not like Cecil to be a golf professional or a 
sort of cricket pro. at a good school. He isn’t 
well enough known to run an athletic out¬ 
fitter’s business.” 

Mrs. Farley, who had looked for and ex¬ 
pected to find an ally, felt her breath taken 
away by this brutally frank answer. It was 
almost as if that charming girl, well bred, 
well dressed, universally admired for her good 
looks and healthy outdoor outlook on life, 
to say nothing of her own prowess both on 
tennis-courts and golf-links, had struck her a 
blow. 

“ Do you mean to say,” she asked, in 
amazement, after an awkward pause, “ that 
you agree with Cecil’s emigrating ? I 
thought-” 

She stopped and changed her mind. She 
played her last card. 

“ Your father can easily get you a good 
opening in the City,” she said, turning to 
Cecil. 

“ My dear mother,” he said, at once, “ I 
know he would. But what use would it be 
starting me at something at which I should 
be no good ? I could go into his own office, 
but even there, sooner or later, I should have 
to stand on my own merits. And in com¬ 
peting with any sharp boy from an elementary 
school I should be handicapped. Think of 
it. No matter what office I got into, I should 
be all day hating it and living only for the 
hours spent outside it. What would be the 
sense of putting me into the City after training 
me for fifteen years for anything else in the 
world but City life ? ” 

“ There is a good deal of truth in what 
Cecil says,” said Edward Farley, from the 
head of the table. 

In the pause that followed Florence did 
something dramatic. She took from the 
bosom of her dress a handkerchief folded and 
folded again. She unfolded it very carefully, 
as if it contained a most precious possession. 


She took out of it a small half-hoop of 
diamonds. 

“ Cecil has given me this ring,” she said, 
in a low voice. “ But he told me, Mr. Farley, 
that you objected to his being engaged to 
me. I understand why. That is why, as 
yet, I have not worn it. But I’m going to. 
So perhaps you’ll listen to what I think about 
his going out to Canada.” 

Edward Farley smiled and nodded. His 
son looked across the table much as a wor¬ 
shipper might look at a goddess. It was 
Mrs. Farley who spoke. 

“ Well, tvhat do you think ? ” 

“ I quite agree with it,” said the girl, 
steadily, her colour high and her courage 
strong. 

Then, not quite knowing what to do with 
the ring, and realizing that, after all, the very 
thing she was longing to do was a very simple 
way of showing how much she agreed, she 
slipped it on to her finger. She held up her 
hand. 

“ There,” she said, “ that’s how much I 
believe in his emigrating ! ” 

Poor Mrs. Farley, carried off her feet by 
this spectacle of romance, felt unable to say 
anything. She looked at her husband. 

“ I don’t know whether you realize what 
the waiting will mean while he is getting a 
home for you,” said Edward Farley. “ But, 
apart from that, I can’t see how Cecil could 
ever be given a greater incentive to work 
than you are giving him.” 

It was then that Florence Spearman showed 
the grit which was in her, as well as her 
shrewd common sense. 

“ If I went out with him there would not 
be any waiting,” she said. 

Cecil himself demurred. He said emphati¬ 
cally that it was impossible. Mrs. Farley 
broke in with a protest. 

“You could never stand the roughness of 
the life,” she said. “ Your people would 
never allow you to go. You see now how 
absurd this idea of emigrating is.” 

Cecil began to explain. Edward Farley, 
who was thinking his own thoughts, leaned 
back in his chair and, as the other three were 
all talking at once, remained silent. After a 
time, however, he intervened. 

“ I think Florence might be given a chance 
to say what she has got to say,” he suggested. 

“ I am going with Cecil,” she said, “ because 
he will succeed twice as quickly with me as 
without me. Don’t I know that half the 
men who go out fail because they are alone 
out there ? OfTfcfciy&ta nobody to encourage 
them, ri#>($y fq lojok |&f|$r them and help 



STANDING IN BETWEEN. 


them. And, in the end, they can't bear it 
and come back, Cecil is going out to make a 
place in the world lor me as well as for him¬ 
self, and Fm going out to be by his side while 
he’s doing it. It’s good, sound common 
sense, if you think of it. Fm not an only 
child. If my people object at first, they will 
give way when they see Fve made my mind 
up. 1 have made my mind up. It ? s my own 
interest that he should succeed as soon as 
possible as well as his, and I'm going out to 
see that he does*” 

“ Why not try another year in the old 
country ? ” Mrs. Farley suggested. After ali, 
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“ I think,” said Edward Farley, slowly, 
that all that you say is right. You can 
both take some capital to the venture. I do 
not see why it should not succeed* Courage 
makes success more than anything else. 
You ought both of you to be very happy,” 

<£ Thank you,” said Florence, Then she 
looked across to Cecil, " Will you take me 
out with you now, dear ? ” she asked. 

I think it would be quite safe to do so,” 
he said, smiling. “ Don't you, mother ? ” 
u Fm sure I don't know,” said Mrs, 
Farley. 

But with her eyes she thanked Florence for 



“she slipped the ring on to her finger, ‘there/ she said, ‘that's how much i 

RELIEVE JN HIS EMIGRATING ! 1 


she would be losing her son. “ You cannot 
think, Fm sure, how much you are giving 
up by going out to a country like Canada,” 

“ Oh, Mrs. Farley, I have thought it all 
out/ 1 said Florence, seriously* “ Here in 
England Cecil stands in between the workers 
and those who can afford to be idle. It 
doesn’t matter how he has come to stand there, 
but there he stands. You see, we have shown 
you how we love each other, so you must not 
mind my being very frank. His chance is 
outside England—his chance and mv chance 
also,” 


believing so strongly in her son's future. 
That was all the comfort she got in her hour 
of failure. 

The two young people had gone out of the 
room. It was long past nine, and the servants 
were wandering why the bell to clear had not 
been rung. Edward Farley looked at his 
wife, and she looked back at him. Without 
speaking they knew' that they had been 
spectators of that sort of heroism which the 
best kind of love is always evoking, 

“ N 0rfl i rtR5fT¥'J a Kfl(^^J as she talked 
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when I was a girl/' said Mrs. 

Farley. (t They would not have 
dared/' 

** I don't know f about that/' 
said her husband, “ Of course, 
the modern girl takes things 
into her own hands a bit more 
than her grand- 
m other would 
have thought of 
doing. But the 
right sort of lover 
has always been 
ready to dare any* 
thing/* 

But the ques¬ 
tion of how much 
the modem girl 
is capable of for 
good or for evil 
was not what 
either Edward 
Farley or his wife 
was really think¬ 
ing about. They 
knew, as most 
people do, that a 
girl nowadays 
thinks for herself, 
takes things into 
her own hands, 
and makeshcrown 
decisions for her¬ 
self- What they 
could not help 
seeing was that 
neither of them 
had really had 
enough courage 
to face the truth 
about their son. 

It was Florence 
Spearman's courage, not their own, which 
had laid bare the truth and faced it. 

41 She’s a plucky girl/’ said Edward Farley, 
warmly, 11 In my opinion, shell be the 
making of Cecil.” 

“ She loves him,” said Mrs. Farley, gently, 
as if that explained all. She paused, then 
spoke again, “ And however great her love,” 
she said, M he's worth it.” 

“ I would not have you think otherwise,” 
said her husband. 

They understood each other, those two, 
and they knew' that a great problem had been 
solved* But somehow there was something 
more, something not easily defined or even 
reduced to words at all, something which is 
constantly inspiring courage and even heroism. 


And presently, when he got up, that some¬ 
thing made Edward Farley go to his wife and 
kiss her. It made them both feel young 
again. It made Mrs. Farley look up into her 
husband's face and remark that they would 
very soon become a regular Darby and Joan 
couple, 

“ I suppose you won't mind being Joan to 
my Darby ? ” he asked* 

She smiled happily and gave him the right 
answer. 

Very few people mistake real love when 
they sec it. There was no mistaking Florence 
Spearman's brave love for Cecil Farley. And 
there was no need for anxiety about his future, 
seeing he had won so great a boon. Despite 

her TOfB#wiwifiiS!ir knew * 


“ 11 I SUPPOSE YOU WOW’T Ml NO 
JIBING JOAN TO MY DARBY?* KB 
ASK ED* SMB SMILED HAPPILY AN J> 
GAVE HIM THE RIGHT ANSWER. 1 * 



MY BEST 
ACHIEVEMENT. 

A Symposium of the Opinions of Leading Athletes and Champion Exponents 
of Outdoor Sports and Pastimes on their Most Memorable Exploits. 



HE achievements of the lead¬ 
ing exponents of athletic 
pursuits of every form provide 
a topic of the greatest interest* 
Dr, W. G, Grace once re¬ 
marked that as far as the 
national summer game was 
concerned, lookers-on frequently did not see 
“ roost of the game/" “ It's all a question of 
conditions,” W. G* added, “ I've seen many a 
first-class batsman bowled by a bad ball 
which those in the pavilion have mistaken for 
a clinker. You’ve got 
to be actually playing 
the game to be able 
to judge accurately 
whether either batsman 
or bowder is really being 
seen at his best,” 

This expert criticism 
applies forcibly 
to almost every sport 
and pastime. In order, 
therefore, to provide 
readers of The Strand 
Magazine with their 
own opinions on their 
most meritorious 
achievements, we have 
collected the opinions 
of the leading athletes 
of the day and the cham¬ 
pion exponents of many 
outdoor sports on what 
they consider is the 
best “ effort ” they have 
ever “ put up,” 

WALTER 

WINANS. 

(Champion Revolver Shot.) 

I find it difficult to separate two revolver 
shoots I have made, one in the conventional 
target shooting w'ay^ and the other in practical 
shooting- The first was made at Bisley in 
1804, when I made the still-unbeaten world's 
record for twelve shots at fifty yards on a 

V'9it 



two-inch bull's-eye. The score was eighty- 
tw p o points out of a possible eighty-four, 
and the two doubtful shots were never¬ 
theless so close that they had to be 
officially examined before a decision could 
be come to whether they were, or were 
not, bull’s-eyes. This won me, with several 
other scores, the Revolver Championship 
of the National Rifle Association for that 
year, also the first prize for military 
and the first prize for “ Any ” revolvers 
at fifty yards, the first six shots count¬ 
ing for the one and the last six for the 


other. 
Now 


I 


WALTER WI NANS. 
Ifmwtt by Htster. 


for the " Practical ’? shoot, 
would mention that a pistol is 
not meant for deliberate shoot¬ 
ing at long range, or even short 
range, but for instantaneous 
snap-shooting for self-defence. 
The French are well aware of this 
fact, and the Duelling Champion¬ 
ship at Gastinne - Renettes in 
Paris is each year shot for as 
follows : There is a black figure 
of a life-size man placed 
at twenty - five metres 
—about twenty - seven 
yards — without any 
visible bull's - eye, but 
the shooter must judge 
where the heart is, 
just as though he were 
shooting at a real man 
—the heart counts as 
the bull’s-eye—no aim 
allowed, but the pistol 
must be lifted from 
the level of the knee, 
and fired in less than 
one and a half seconds. 

1 won this championship in 1911 with two 
scores of twelve shots each. In the first I 
made the highest possible score ; in the second 
within one point of the possible total—one 
hundred and ninWrOTTPUt of a possible one 

TTUPJMIC H IGA N 
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P. F. WARNER. 

(The Famous Cricketer.) 

To make runs on agppd wicket and to play 
a good innings on a sticky wicket are two 

such entirely dif- 
ferent proposi¬ 
tions that I think 
I must select two 
innings as the 
best I have ever 
played — that is 
to say, “the 
best ” in my 
humble opinion. 
On a good wicket 
I think my best 
was the one hun¬ 
dred and forty- 
nine T made for 
Middlesex 
against Surrey 
at the Oval in 
August, 1907* 1 
made one hun¬ 
dred and four¬ 
teen of these be- 
' fore lunch, and 
the remaining 
thirty - five in 
forty minutes, 

and am glad to say that I gave no chance 
throughout, I feel in justice bound to 
mention that this one hundred and 
forty-nine was made against some pretty 
“ hot ” bowling, as cricket enthusiasts 
will appreciate at once when I say that 
N. A. Knox, J. A, Crawford, Lees, and 
Rushby were the chief Surrey bowlers. 

On a sticky wicket 1 am inclined to put 
down the sixty Tour I made for M.C,C against 
Yorkshire at Lord's in May, 1908, as my 
best performance in the batting line. M.C.C 
only made ninety-four — the wicket was a 
perfect terror and helped the bowlers in every 
possible way, and there were no other double¬ 
figure scores in that innings. I went in 
first, and gave no chance throughout. 
Maybe, on paper, this does not sound a 
particularly commanding performance, but, 
as 1 have said, the wicket was too horrible 
for words, and as Rhodes, Hirst, and Haig 
were bowling like “ hooks,” the performance, 
maybe, was not such a bad one. 

FRED WELSH. 

(Lightweight Champion of the World,) 

To turn the tables unexpectedly and gain a 
victory when most of the spectators have been 


under the impression that one is “ beaten to 
the work! ” is a happening very pleasing 
indeed from a boxer's point of view. On 
that account 1 have always been particularly 
gratified at a humble effort which I once put 
in during a contest with Phil Brock at the 
Jeffries Athletic Club, Los Angeles, just over 
five years ago* A week before the match I 
had the misfortune to sprain my foot while 
on the road, and it immediately swelled up 
to double its usual sise, As a consequence, 
I was laid up in bed, attended day and night 
by two specialists and a trained nurse, up 
to the day of the fight. 

On the morning of the fateful day, one of 
the surgeons who had attended me during 
the week injected some drug into my foot, 
and then bandaged it very firmly, the swollen 
tendons being strengthened by adhesive 
bandages, I was then lifted out of bed into 
the motor-car, which w p as to take me to the 
club, and, arrived there, I was lifted into the 
ring, and there I planted myself in the 
centre, and for six rounds, with the weight 
of my whole body on one foot, I kept working 
within a radius of three 
feet. My foot was pain¬ 
ful when I started, hut, 
as the fight progressed, 
the agony grew worse. 
Still there was only one 
thing for me to do—to 
stand firm ; so I never 
lifted my feet or shifted 
my position, I just 
clenched my teeth and 
kept shuttling around 
within a three - foot 
radius of the centre of 
the ring. 

At the end of the 
sixth round—by this 
time most of the spec- 
tators were of the 
opinion that I had but 
u very small chance of 
success — I felt that I 
could not last very 
much longer, for the 
sharp stabs of pain 
which shot through my 
body from my foot were 
agon izi ng. Then came 
the seventh round, l 
rose from my corner for 
this very gingerly, as the pain seemed to be 
growing worse every second. Then suddenly, 
like a flash, something seemed to burst through 

m y w hl#0 broke out 



P, F. WIENER. 

Frotn a FhvtuarGiih b* E. Hawkins d; Co. 



FRKIi WELSH, 

from *i PAofutrjTipA 
AlwH'i dr ijemrat. 
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all over me, and I felt the greatest relief. 
And, wonder of wonders, my foot became 
dead to all pain, and 1 was able to get 
about the ring with ease. Better still, 
with the ceasing of the pain there came 
a reaction, and realizing that I had the task 
of my life to carry out to make up for my 
loss of points in the early 
rounds, I let myself go for 
all I was worth. It seemed 
to be a perfect rest to fight, 
to act, instead ot merely 
thinking, and at once I 
started fighting! 


CKORC.ES H AC KEN SCUM IDT. 
it Fhat^raph C<rtti,ul iVeril, 


L AT LAST I SAW A FAVOURABLE OPPORTUNITY, AND IN A TRICE THE 
TURK'S SHOULDERS WERE PINNED TO THE GROUND , 11 


1 have no very clear recollection as to 
what happened in the earlier rounds* but 
from the seventh onwards I bore into Brock 
with the energy of a madman, never slowing 
down even for a fraction of a second, test he 
should have time to pull himself together. 
Finally* I won easily, and was immediately 
matched with Packy McFarland before the 
same club. The reason why—if I may 
humbly be allowed to say so—I have 
always felt such great satisfaction over the 
result of this particular contest is that all 
the time I was so to speak glued to the 
ground for the first six rounds* the pain my 
foot caused me was so intense that more 
than once the thought crossed my mind that 
I should have to retire from the ring to 
have it attended to, But* thank goodness, any 
will power I may possess got the upper hand 


GEORGES HACKEN5CHMIDT, 

(The Famous Wrestler.) 

In the course of a lengthy career as both 
an amateur and professional wrestler I have 
taken part in so many strenuous bouts 
on the mat that I find it a matter of 
extreme difficulty to pin 
myself down to one perform¬ 
ance as being my best. 
However* after carefully 
running over my record I 
think I must give my vote 
to my success in the great 
Budapest Tournament. 

In this important Conti¬ 
nental tournament I defeated 
Albert de Paris in five 
minutes, Aimable in twenty- 
five minutes, and Vanden- 
berg in twenty-four minutes, 
“ So far,” I remember 
thinking at the time/' things 
seem fairly easy for me.” 
Then came my bout with the 
famous Turk* Kara f\hmed. 
The struggle which iallowed 
I shall never forf ^L as long 
as I live. For three solid 
hours we wrestbd and 
wrestled, until it s::erred as 
if the contest would go on far 
into the night* At one moment 
Kara Ahmed seemed to be 
possessed of a winning ad¬ 
vantage; then positions were 
reversed, and ! looked to be 
“ top dog.” At the end of 
the third hour we were both 
almost as strong as at the 
start, but at last I saw a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity. With the quickness of a pant her I seized 
it, and in a trice the Turk’s mountains of 
shoulders were pinned to the ground. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however* on occasions the fruits 
of victory have their drawbacks* for as I was 
carried shoulder-high through the streets 
by a shouting crowd, many kindly-natured 
ladies, who were certainly not at all too 
prepossessing in appearance, would insist 
upon embracing me in a most affectionate 
manner* and* in one way and another, I 
confess I felt uncommonly glad when i 
reached the privacy of my hotel* 

MISS ANNETTE KELLERMANN. 

(The Famous Swimmer.) 

Curiously enough] the particular incident 
in my foave always 
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felt most proud has 
nothing to do with the 
breaking of records, of 
attempts to swim the 
Channel, or indeed of 
anything at all “ in the 
record line,” It has to 
do with a life I once 
saved in Sydney, some 
years ago. On a cer¬ 
tain morning when the 
baths were reserved 
especially for the use 
of ladies I happened to 
look in at a time when 
there was only one lady 
swimmer present* In¬ 
deed, with the exception of the lady 
superintendent in charge of the baths, 
she and I w F ere the only two living 
souls in the building, 

I don’t exactly know how it happened, 
but, anyway, in the middle of the lesson 
the superintendent was giving to the 
swimmer, who, by the way, was very 
nervous and could not swim a stroke, 
the former was called away and 
I also left the side of the bath to 
go to the telephone to ring up a 
friend, Just as I got on to the 
number I wanted I heard an 
agonized shriek from the bath, 

H Save me! Save me! I'm 
drowning ! n followed a fraction 
of a second later by a still more 
agonized gurgle of “ Help ! 

Help ! ” I at once, of course, 
rushed back to the side of the 
bath to find the superintendent ? s 
pupil struggling wildly at the 
deep end of the bath, and just 
about to sink for the second 
time. Without the thousandth 
part of a second’s delay I jumped 
in, clothes, hat and coat, and 
everything on. and was just in 
time to grip the unfortunate 
lady as she was rapidly sinking. 

Some people it is quite easy to 
save in the water, but this 
particular would - be swimmer 
struggled so fiercely — through 
nervousness, of course~that I 
had very considerable difficulty 
indeed in getting her safely to 
the side where she could grip on 
to something while I clambered 
out to help her to get back 
to ** dry land, ” However, 


I managed it successfully, and after 
she had had a good rub down with 
rough towels, the swimmer soon 
became normal again. As far as I 
was concerned, I got off with a slight 
chill and the spoiling of a nearly 
new costume and hat. I somehow 
feel, too, that I was 
never quite adequately 
compensated for their 
loss, for when I called 
at the baths the next 
day the superintendent. 




1 JU M PHI) IN, CLOTHES, HAT AND 
COAT, AND EVERYTHING ON, AND 
WAS JUST IN TIME TO GRIP THE 
UNFORTUNATE LADY AS SHE WAS 
RAPIDLY SINKING,” 


presented me with a sixpence 
which she told me the mother 
of the girl I had rescued had 
particularly requested her to give 
me—with her grateful thanks ! 
Surely her daughter’s life was 
worth more than sixpence* 

D. MAHER, 

(The Well Known Jockey.) 

It is an exceedingly difficult 
matter for a jockey to criticize his 
own efforts as, very frequently, 
when he himself considers that 
he lias ridden an excellent race, 
the stand critics say exactly 
the reverse. In racing, the rider 
of the winner always <c rides a 
good race that is unless he's 
nearly caught napping —and 
more often than not the rider of 
Annette ket uckMANN 1 he sifeDfid who is just beaten is 

r( rkvtajmpk bp HWMRSITOfoWSfl m ridden a 
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bad race when, as a matter of 
actual fact, he may not improb¬ 
ably have ridden one of the best 
races of his life. Regarding race¬ 
riding as an art, I feel strongly 
convinced that 1 am right when 
1 say that many a jockey who 
has finished dose up second or 
third, and has been blamed for 
not actually winning, has really 
ridden a far better race than the 
“ skipper ” of the winner, who, 
maybe, has scored with several 
pounds in hand. 

It will thus be seen that it is 
almost impossible for a jockey to 
criticize his own efforts and con’ 
vince the racing public that he 
is doing so in a sound manner. 

In my own case. I can think of 
many a narrow victory I have 
gained when people have been 
kind enough to say that success 
has been more due to jockeyship 
than to any merit on the part 
of my mount. No w in of this kind, 
however, has ever given me quite 
such satisfaction as my first success in the 
Derby in 1903, when I won the blue riband 
of the Turf on Sir James Miller's Rock Sand. 

Of that ride I shall always feel proud, for 
Rock Sand, in my opinion, was a really good 
horse, although racing experts declare that 
all the three-year-olds of 1903 were a moderate 
lot. I do not, however, consider that Rock 
Sand can be fairly classed in this category, as 
he was a long way in front of all his rivals of 
the same age, and was a real game little horse 
who could boast of one quality of inestimable 
value in a thoroughbred—he never shirked 
his work. 

Yes, if 1 live to be as old as Methuselah, 1 
shall probably never fee) quite so great 
satisfaction at riding a winner as when I 
steered Rock Sand first past the post in the 
Derby of 1903. 

BOMBARDIER WELLS. 

(Heavyweight Boxing Champion of England] 

4 

1 have certainly won more important con¬ 
tests, hut many boxing experts have told me 
—and I fancy they are right, too—that I have 
never put up a better performance in the 
ring than when I defeated Flynn at Olympia, 
some two years ago. Before the contest, 
I have an idea that most followers of boxing 
were of the opinion that Flynn would win— 
and w in with something to spare, too, I felt, 
therefore, that it was up to me to do some- 


In MAHER WINNING J HE 
JJERUY OK I903 ON ROCK 
SAN I 

PKottjffmiih by Spvrlx Gtn*rai 


thing hig, for 
1 knew well 
that w ere l to 
suffer defeat, 

I should drop 
down con¬ 
siderably in 
reputation. 

For the first 
few 1 o unds 
honours were 
fairly even, 
but as the 
f i g h t p r o- 
grossed 1 
gradually as¬ 
sumed a lead 
0 n p o i n t s, 
and, at the 
end of the fif¬ 
teenth round, 
when I re- 

turned to my corner my seconds said; 
“ You're well ahead on points, Billy. Flynn 
can only win by a knock-out; so keep him 
off, and box him rather than try for a knock¬ 
out, unless you see a good opening.” In 
those last five rounds Flynn, vvho was still 
strong, did everything he possibly could to 
hand me out sleeping draught.” Game 
boxer that lie WNkl,1 he fought as gamely as 
a pe^ft|fN$|Pfi$|r Wji jflan ever could 


IX MAHER. 
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put up a better performance than 
that against Flynn at Olympia* 


“1 FANCY I HAVK NEVER PUT Ul 
PERFORMANCE THAN WHEN I 
FLYNN.’’ 

Frfflft a Pkatt^niph by Topical. 


A BET! ER 
1>EK RATED 
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fight. All the time he was coming on and 
on, and I knew that if I ran up against 
one of those swinging rights of his I should 
probably discover that we weren’t playing 
at pillow-fighting or blind-man’s buff* 

When we took the ring for the last 
round the excitement in the crowded 
building was intense, for, while I was as 
strong as could be, Flynn was also far 
from lacking in punching power, and 
when two boxers are strong you never bombardier wells. 
know what may happen,as Corbett found 
out in the twenty-third round in his first 
match with Jeffries, when he thought he was 
winning easily, only to wake up some twelve 
seconds later to find that he had been beaten 
and counted out. But, as far as I was con¬ 
cerned, it was a rase of 44 All’s well that ends 
well,” and finally I gained a fairly easy 
victory on points. 

As proof, however, of the general impres¬ 
sion in boxing circles that Flynn would win 
easily I might mention that after the contest, 

Mr* Hugh D. McIntosh, the famous sports 
promoter, came up to me and said, “ Wells, 

I congratulate you* If any man had come 
into my office this morning and had told me 
that he thought you would even stay ten 
rounds with Flynn I should have quietly 
showm him the door as a lunatic not re¬ 
sponsible for what he was talking about*” 

Since then, all sorts of things have happened, 
and I have naturally gained a lot more 
experience. But, all the same, and under all 
the circumstances, I don’t think I’ve ever 


The Hon. Mrs. 
ASSHETON'HARBORD. 

(England's Leading Lady Balloonist.) 

I think that winning outright in 
consecutive years the Three Year 
Royal Aero Club Challenge Cup 
is probably my best ballooning 
achievement, as challenge cups 
are rarely won outright in any 
branch of sport. My first attempt 
for the cup was on December 
18th, 1909, in my balloon, “ Nir¬ 
vana,” 80,000 c.f. capacity, with 
Mr. C. F* Pollock as pilot* By 
the way, he acted as pilot on all 
three occasions. We left at 4*30 
p.m., the w'ind on the ground 
being west by north, but after 
getting aw r ay we found it w r as 
due west above, and at first we 
thought of descending in the Til¬ 
bury Docks, but eventually con¬ 
cluded that this w f ou!d be more 
dangerous in the dark than 
chancing the w ind changing later 
on, which, luckily, it did, be¬ 
coming more north. We left 
the English coast at Deal, and 
reached the other side near Os- 
tend in three hours, and eventu¬ 
ally descended at Dahl, near 
Hagen, Westphalia, Prussia, 


three hundred 
and thirty five 
miles, having 
been in the air 
fifteen hours 
fifteen minutes. 

I made my 
second attempt 
on the coveted 
Royal Aero 
Challenge Cup on 
December i8th, 

1910, in Mr, 

Mortimer 
Singer’s balloon, 

“ Planet” which 
he kindly lent 
me* We started 
at 2.10 p.m., 

reached the 
English coast at 77 "~'harhord’ 
4 p.m.. leaving 
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Beachy Head about five miles on the right. 
After passing over Rouen the wind began to 
change and fall, and by j a,rm was blowing 
in exactly the opposite direction, so that as 
we were losing our mileage we had to come 
down at La Chatre, three hundred and fifty 
miles in eighteen hours thirty minutes. 

My third con¬ 
secutive successful 
attempt was on De- 
eember 29th, 1911, , 


in my own balloon, 

“North Star/’ 

80,000 c,f. We 
Pembroke Docks at 
2.45 a,m. and even¬ 
tually, after being 
five hours in inky 
darkness of the most 
“ Nuggetty ” 

Egyptian 
order, w e 
came dow n at 
Wit ham, in 

Essex, two 
hundred and 
forty*fouc 
miles in ten 
hours, w hich I may say is 
the longest balloon voyage 
up to now F done in England. 

I have slightly unpleasant 
memories of this particu¬ 
lar voyage, owing to the 
fact that during those 
five hours of darkness in 
mid-air we had no idea 
where we were, and the 
continual roaring of the 
swollen rivers from the 
floods sounded very much 
like the echo of the sad 
T sea weaves. And a journey 
out to sea in pitch dark¬ 
ness, when one has not the remotest idea in 
which direction one is going, is an adventure 
which the most reckless balloonist would view' 
with feelings of considerable trepidation. 

E. RAY, 

(The Open Golf Champion,) 

Of the man)' contests in which I have taken 


part on the links at “yeroyal and ancient 
game ” of golf—the game that Scotsmen 
knock “1” out of—there is one which I shall 
never forget until Doomsday, It took place 
at Cruden Bay in 1911, and I was playing 
against Braid. We had both fought our 
way to the final, which was an eighteen-hole 
business. This we halved by Braid holing 
a fourteen-yard putt on the last green—a 
pretty useful putt, eh ? 

It was then decided that we should play 
a further nine holes. We did so, and this we 
again halved, I just “ got up on the post/* so 
to speak, by holing a four-yard putt for a two 
at the ninth hole. We then proceeded to 
play until one or the other of us won a hole. 
To my great delight I proved the winner at 
the next hole, where Braid pulled his second 
shot out of hounds, and I won the hole in 
four to his five, which gave me one of the 
most exciting matches ever played. I never 
expect to play in a better, anyway, or maybe 
to play better, for on that day both Braid and 
I were playing bang at the top of our form. 

S. F. EDGE. 

(The Famous Racing Motorist.) 

I think that the performance which I may 
justly consider my best—before it was done 
it was regarded as most unlikely to come 
off—was my twenty-four hours' trial at 
Brooklands, When I suggested driving for 
twenty-four hours and keeping up a speed 
of sixty-five miles an hour for the whole 


time, nearly 
all the best 
experts in the 
motor world 
both wrote 
and talked 
against it, niDriginal frtJnf- 


E. KAY. 

JVffin n Fh toQrajih btf Sport General 


S, ¥* HTJGK BREAKING THE TWKfim- 
FDUK hours' RECORD AT BROOK LAN ns. 

JPrum a Pholn$r<ijth h§ Sport it Qentrai. 
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impossible, no man could stand the strain, 
and so on and so forth. 

As to the performance itself, curiously 
enough, I found no difficulties in regard to 
things where one would have anticipated 
trouble* Driving was pleasant, there was 
no difficulty in keeping warm, the perform¬ 
ance was not monotonous, and if I had wanted 
I could just as easily have done seventy-five 
miles an hour instead of the sixty-five that 
I did. 

The thing that created the real difficulty 
of the ride, however, w f as the track* This 
was new, and the continuous running on 
practically the same ground, round and round, 
broke holes through the cement, and these 
holes quickly became very deep indeed, and 
every time one struck one of them—and there 
were many on the track—the jolt was very 
painful from the driver's point of view and 
very harmful from the car’s point of view. 
It resulted in large numbers of tyres being 
cut or torn which, under normal conditions, 
would not have occurred. This, therefore, 
during the last few hours made the drive 
very hard, because running into these holes 
continually was a very severe strain. 


Mrs* LAMBERT CHAMBERS. 


(Lady Lawn Tennis Champion of England.) 



I can’t help thinking that a lawn tennis 
player ought to regard winning a match 

"all but gone” 
as an occasion 
justly deserving 
of being labelled 
“ My best per- 
formance*” I 




MRS. LAMUfcRT CHAM HERS* 
P+gm n Ftobyrapj by Cfntmi jfauV 


can think 

of a 

n u m b e 

r of 

matche 

s in 

which I 

have 

manage 

d to 

“ pull the 

game 

out of the 

fire,” 

but none 

more 

desperate 

than 

a certain : 

mixed 

double I played 

in some 1 

ittle 

time ago* 

This, 

] would 

men- 

tion, was 

not a 

c h a m p ionship 

match, 

but 

merely an 

ordi- 

nary club 

game. 

The sc 

or es 

stood 

four 


events all, and ours was the deciding match* 
How remote our chances of success looked at 
one time will be readily understood by lawn 
tennis enthusiasts w r hen I say that the score 
was one set up and five games to love in our 
opponents’ favour* The first set, by the way, 
we lost at 6—o 
and 40—15 to 
our opponents 
in the next 
game, in which 
the man serving 
had a positive 
“ demon J> of a 
service. When 
the score read 
as above my 
partner said to 
me, “It looks 
as if it’s all up 
with us* ,? I 
replied, “Norn 
sense ; we are — WuCe logan. 
sure to win Ry™ a rhou^ra^ 

this*” To be 

quite frank, I also felt things looked pretty 
black, but I’ve had a good deal of experience 
of up-hill games of lawn tennis. To cut a 
long story short, we eventually managed to 
win, the score reading 0—6, 8—6, 6—2, 


f 

nS. 




BRUCE LOGAN. 

(The Well-Known Oarsman who Represented England 
in the last Olympic Games.) 

In 1911 I was rowing at Henley in two 
events—the “ Stewards’” and the “ Goblets.” 
In the former race, in the semi-final, we had 
a particularly hard struggle. I was stroke 
of our crew, and No* 3, Mr, C G. Rought, 
was my partner in the pair. It was a blazing 
hot day , and after the race, which we managed 
to win, I was so done up that for over an 
hour I wasn’t able to dress* Mr* Rought 
was, if possible, in an even worse plight. 

In the afternoon, about four-thirty, w f e 
were due to race in the semi-final of the 
“ Goblets/’ having been drawn against two 
members of our club, Messrs, Reresford and 
Cloutte. It can be easily understood that, 
when going up to the start, we neither of us 
felt as fit as the proverbial fiddle. To be 
quite frank, I felt at about 41 one hundred to 
three against,” and my partner wasn’t in 
much better plight, for in order to get him in 
sufficiently good trim to face the start at all 
I had spent the afternoon in applying vinegar 
compresses to his aching head. To make 
matters worse T was lowing bow and steering, 

a season, 
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while owing to some wrong instructions my 
work had been altered, and I had great 
difficulty in clearing my knees. Still, despite 
these drawbacks, we were favourites for the 
race. 

We got a good start, and at the top of the 
island had taken a lead of half a length, 
which we held to Pawley, when the other 
crew began to come up. At the mile we still 
managed to keep our nose in front, but 

here our 
oppone nts 
spurted mag- 
nifi Gently, 
and in an¬ 
swering their 
effort we 
lurched 
badly, with 


just a trifle proud, hut a little happening 
which took place when 1 was a competitor in 
the first motor boat race ever held at Cowes 
provides the particular incident w hich I think 
I can truthfully say has caused me more 
gratification than any other. 

During the race one of the Southampton 
packet-boats bore right down across the 
course of the boat I was driving* It was a 
very ticklish moment. Should I try and 
ease up the motor-boat and run the risk of 
failing to do so, which w f ould probably have 
meant that we should have hit the packet- 
boat broadsides—the result of such a happen¬ 
ing is best left to the imagination—or should 
I go Ei full steam ahead ” ? w r ere the two pro¬ 
blems which I had to solve. Less than five 
yards separated us at the critical moment* 
1 decided to go straight ahead, despite the 
fact that a warning 
blast from the steamer's 
siren sounded omi- 
nously terrifying* As 
luck had it, we just 
cleared the packet’s 
bows, and so what 
might have resulted in 


LUCK HAD It, WE JUST CLEARED THE 
PACKET^ BOWEL n 


the result that they shortly afterwards took 
the lead. However, no race is won until the 
winner’s number has gone up, and after a 
terrific gruelling finish, we got up inch by inch, 
eventually managing to make a dead-heat of 
it on the post in the record time of eight 
minutes eight seconds, beating the previous 
record by seven seconds* 1 would mention 
that, in its own small way, this is rather 
a unique record, inasmuch as the crews came 
from the same dub, and established a record 
by dead-heating, also another record for the 
best time, and another one by beating the 
“ Diamond Sculls' ” record of eight minutes 
ten seconds, But for that punishing race 
in the morning I have often thought that 
we might have knocked another second or 
two off—but one never knows. 

Miss DOROTHY LEVITT. 

(England's Leading Lady Motorist*) 

I can think of quite a number of modest 

performances of which I frankly confess 1 feel 

VoL id*.-&4* 


MISS DOROTHY LEVITT* 

From n T'koto^rtif ifu 


an extremely dangerous accident actually 
ended quite happily. 

Apparently his late Majesty, King Edward, 
who was present, had witnessed the narrow 
escape I had had, for a few hours afterwards 
1 received a command to accompany Mr* 
S, F* Edge to the Roval yacht so that His 
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I. 

Xke Pendulum* 


“ | IGHTY-FIRST 

■ # Street—let *em 

■ 1 o u t, please/' 
yelled the shep¬ 
herd in blue. 

A flock of citizen sheep 
scrambled out and another 
flock scrambled aboard. 
Ding - ding ! The cattle 
cars of the Manhattan 
Elevated rattled away, 
and John Perkins drifted 
down the stairway of the 
station with the released 
flock. 

John walked slowly 
towards his flat. Slowly f because in the lexicon 
of his daily life there was no such word as 
“ perhaps/' There are no surprises awaiting 
a man who has been married tw p o years and 
lives in a flat. As he walked John Perkins 
prophesied to himself w ith gloomy and down¬ 
trodden cynicism the foregone conclusions of 
the monotonous day, 

Katy would meet him at the door with a 
kiss flavoured with cold cream and butter¬ 
scotch* He would remove his coat, sit upon 
a macadamized lounge and read, in the 
evening paper, of Russians and Japs slaugh¬ 
tered by the deadly linotype. For dinner 
there would be pot roast, a salad flavoured with 
a dressing warranted not to crack or injure 
the leather, stewed rhubarb, and the bottle 
of strawberry marmalade blushing at the 
certificate of chemical purity on its label. 
After dinner they would spread newspapers 
over the furniture to catch the pieces of 
plastering that fell when the fat man*in the 
flat overhead began to take his physical 
culture exercises. Exactly at eight Hickey 
and Mooney* of the music-hall troupe (un¬ 
booked) in the flat across the hall, would 
yield to the gentle influence of delirium 


tremens and begin to overturn chairs under 
the delusion that Hammerstein was pursuing 
them with a five-hundred-dollara-week con¬ 
tract, Then the gent at the window across 
the air-shaft would get out his flute ; the 
nightly gas leak w'ould steal forth to frolic in 
the highways; the dumb-w'aiter would slip 
of! its trolley ; the janitor would drive Mrs. 
Zanowitski's five children once more across 
the Yalu, and the evening routine of the 
Frogmore flats would Be under way* 

John Perkins knew' these things would 



DOOR-” 



"‘HATY/* 
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NOW, WHERE ARE YOU GOING, I SHOULD LIKE TO KNOW, JOHN 

PERKINS ?” 


happen. And he knew that at a quarter 
past eight he would summon his nerve 
and reach for his hat, and that his wife 
would deliver this speech in a querulous 
tone r— 

“ Now, where are you going, I 
should like to know, John Perkins ? ” 

“ Thought I would run up to 
McCloskey’Sj” he would answer, 

“ and play a game or tw ? o of pool 
with the fellows.” 

Of late such had been John Per¬ 
kins’s habit. At ten or eleven he 
would return. Sometimes Katy would 
be asleep; sometimes waiting up, 
ready to melt in the crucible of her 
ire a little more gold plating from the 
wrought steel chains of matrimony. 

For these things Cupid will have to 
answer when lie stands at the bar of 
justice with his victims from the 
Frogmore flats. 

To-night John Perkins encountered 
a tremendous upheaval of the common¬ 
place when he reached his door. No 
Katy was there with her affectionate, 
confectionate kiss. The three rooms 
seemed in portentous disorder. All 
about lay her things in confusion. 

Shoes in the middle of the floor, 
cur ling tongs, hai r-bows, kimonos, 
powder-box, jumbled together on 
dresser and chairs —this was not 
Katy’s way. With a sinking heart 
John saw the comb with a curling 
cloud of her brown hair among its 


teeth. Some unusual hurry 
and perturbation must have 
possessed her, for she always 
carefully placed these comb¬ 
ings in the little blue vase 
on the mantel, to be some 
day formed into the coveted 
feminine “ transformation.” 

Hanging conspicuously to 
the gas-jet by a string was 
a folded paper. John seized 
it. It was a note from his 
wife, running thus 

“ Dear John,—I just had 
a telegram saying mother is 
very i'll. I am going to 
take the 4.30 train* Brother 
Sam is going to meet me at 
the station there. There is 
cold mutton in the ice-box. 
I hope it isn’t her quinsy 
again. Pay the milkman 
60 cents. She had it bad 
last spring. Don’t forget to write to the 
company about the gas meter, and your 
mended socks are in the top drawer, I will 
write to-morrow. Hastily,—K at yF 


linal from 

" all a ho UjJ if Yr0 if HI u si O N. 
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Never during their two years of matrimony 
had he and Katy been separated for a night, 
John read the note over and over in a dumb¬ 
founded way* Here was a break in a routine 
that had never varied, and it left him dazed. 

There on the back of a chair hung, patheti¬ 
cally empty and formless, the red wrapper 
with black dots that she always wore while 
getting the meals* Her week-day clothes 
had been tossed here and there in her haste, 
A little paper bag of her favorite butterscotch 
lay with its string yet unwound. A daily 
paper sprawled on the floor, gaping rectan¬ 
gularly where a railroad time-table had been 
clipped from it* Everything in the room 
spoke of a loss, of an essence gone, of its 
soul and life departed. John Perkins stood 
among the dead remains with a queer feeling 
of desolation in his heart- 

He began to set the rooms tidy as well as 
he could* When he touched her clothes a 
thrill of something like terror went through 
him. He had never thought what existence 
would be without Katy, She had become 
so thoroughly annealed into his life that she 
was like the air he breathed—necessary but 
scarcely noticed. Now, without warning, 
she was gone, vanished, as completely absent 
as if she had never existed. Of course it 
would be only for a few days, or at most a 
week or two, but it seemed to him as if the 
very hand of death had pointed a finger at 
his secure and uneventful home* 

John dragged the cold mutton from the 
ice-box, made coffee, and sat dowm to a lonely 
meal face to face with the strawberry mar¬ 
malade's shameless certificate of purity* 
Bright among withdrawn blessings now 
appeared to him the ghosts of pot roast and 



the salad with tan polish 
dressing. His home was 
dismantled* A quinsied 
nyotherein -law had 
knocked his lares and 
penates sky-high* After 
his solitary meal John 
sat at a front window* 

He * did not care to 
smoke. Outside the city 
roared to him to come 
and join in its dance of 
folly and pleasure* The 
night w'as his. He 
might go forth un¬ 
questioned and thrum 
the strings of jollity as 
free as any gay bachelor 
there. He might carouse 
and wander and have 
his fling until dawn if 
he liked; and there 
would be no wrathful 
Katy waiting for him, 
bearing the chalice that 
held the dregs of his 
joy. He might play pool 
at McCloskey’s with 
his roystering friends 
until Aurora dimmed the electric bulbs if he 

chose* The hymeneal strings that had 

curbed him always when the Frogmore flats 
had palled upon him w*ere loosened* Katv 
w r as gone. 

John Perkins was not accustomed to 
analyzing his emotions. But as he sat in his 
Katy-bereft tiny parlour he hit unerringly 
upon the keynote of his discomfort. He 
knew now Katy was necessary to his happi¬ 
ness. His feeling for her, hilled into uncon¬ 
sciousness by the dull round of domesticity, 
had been sharply stirred by the loss of her 
presence* Has it not been dinned into us 
by proverb and sermon and fable that we 
never prize the music till the sweet-voiced 
bird has flown—or In other no less florid and 
true utterances ? 

lt I'm a scoundrel/' mused John Perkins, 

the way Fve been treating Katy ! Off 
every night playing pool and larking with 
the boys instead of staying at home with her. 
The poor girl here all alone with nothing to 
amuse her, and me acting that way ! John 
Perkins, you’re the worst kind of a fraud* 
I’m going to make it up to the little girl 
I’ll take her out and let her see some amuse¬ 
ment. And 111 cut the McCloskey’s gang 
from this ve# minute.” 

\tiWJVfiE&l WaS ItiMI GWJGjUiring outside for 



4< * I f M A SCOUNDREL/ 
MUSED JOHN PER' 
KINS, 1 * 
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John Perkins tn came and 
dance in the train of Momus. 

And at McCloskey’s the boys 
were knocking the balls idly 
into the pockets while awaiting 
the hour for the nightly game. 

But no primrose way nor click¬ 
ing cue could woo the remorse¬ 
ful soul of Perkins the bereft. 

The thing that was his, lightly 
held and half scorned, had been 
taken away from him* and he 
wanted it. Backward to a cer¬ 
tain man named Adam, whom 
the cherubim bounced from 
the orchard, could Perkins the 
remorseful trace his descent. 

Near the right hand of John 
Perkins stood a chair. On the 
hack of it stood Katy’s blue 
blouse. It still retained some¬ 
thing of her contour. Halfway 
up the sleeves were fine, indi¬ 
vidual wrinkles made by the 
movements of her arms in 
working for his comfort and 
pleasure, A delicate but im¬ 
pelling odour of bluebells came 
from it. John took it and 
looked long and soberly at the unresponsive 
grenadine, Katv had never been unrespon¬ 
sive. Tears—yes, tears—came into John 

Perkins's eyes. When she came back things 
would be different. He would make up for 



4 ‘ * i’m glad to get back 

SAID KATY,” 


all his neglect. What was life 
without her? 

The door opened, Katy 
walked in carrying a little hand 
satchel. John stared at her 
stupidly. 

“ My! Tm glad to get back/' 
said Katy. “ Mother wasn't 
very ill, after all. Sam was at 
the station, and said she just 
had a little spell, and got all 
right soon after they tele¬ 
graphed, So I took the next 
train back. Pm just dying for 
a cup of coffee.” 

Nobody heard the click and 
the rattle of the cogwheels as 
the third - floor front of the 
Frogmore flats buzzed its 
machinery back into the Order 
of Things. A band slipped, a 
spring was touched, the gear 
was adjusted, and the wheels 
revolved in their old orbits. 

John Perkins looked at the 
clock. It was 8 . 15 . He reached 
for his hat and walked to the 
door, 

“ Now, where are you going, 
I should like to know, John Perkins ? ” 
asked Katy, in a querulous tone, 

14 Thought 1 would run up to McCloskey 7 s, M 
said John, '"and play a game or two of pool 
with the fellows.” 


II. 



O NE evening when 
Andy Donovan 
went to dinner at 
his Second 


e 

Wedding Guest. 


Avenue boarding-house, Mrs. Scott intro- unobtrusive. She wore a plain, snuffy-brown 
duced him to a new boarder, a young lady, dress, and aeapwed her. .interest, which 
Miss Conway. Miss Conway was small and seemed languid J Upon hfei^ plate. She lifted 
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her diffident eyelids 
and shot one per¬ 
spicuous, judicial 
glance at Mr. Dono¬ 
van , politely mur¬ 
mured his name, and 
returned to her 
mutton* Mr* Dono¬ 
van bowed with the 
grace and beaming 
smile that were 
rapidly winning for 
him social, business, 
and political advance- 
ment, and erased the 
snuffy - brown one 
from the tablets of 
his consideration. 

Two weeks later 
Andy w f as sitting on 
the front steps en 
joying his cigar. 
There w f as a soft 
rustle behind and 
above him, and Andy 
turned his head— 
and had his head 
turned* 

Just coming out of 
the door was Miss 
Conway* She wore a 
night - black dress 
of crept de—crept de 
—oh, that thin black stuff. Her hat was 
black, and from it drooped and fluttered 
an ebon veil, filmy as a spider's web. She 
stood on the top step and drew on black 
silk gloves* Not a speck of white or a spot 
of colour about her dress anywhere* Her 
rich golden hair was drawn, with scarcely a 
ripple, into a shining, smooth knot low on her 
neck* Her face was plain rather than pretty, 
but it was now r illuminated and made almost 
beautiful by her large grey eyes that gazed 
above the houses across the street into the 
sky with an expression of the most appealing 
sadness and melancholy. 

Gather the idea, girls—all black, you know, 
w r ith the preference for crept de —oh, crepe 
de Chine —that’s it ! All black, and that sad, 
faraway look, and the hair shining under 
the black veil (you have to be a blonde, of 
course), and try to look as if, although your 
young life had been blighted just as it was 
about to give a hop-skip-and-a-jump over 
the threshold of life, a walk in the park might 
do you good, and btysurc to stroll out of the 
door at the right moment, , and—oh, it'll 
fetch ’em every time* But how cynical I 


41 ALL FLACK, WITH THE 
PREFERENCE FOR CRfepE 
DE CHINR*" 


am to talk about mourning costumes this 
way* 

Mr. Donovan suddenly reinscribed Miss 
Conway upon the tablets of his consideration* 
lie threw f away the remaining inch-and-a- 
quarter of his cigar, that would have been 
good for eight minutes yet, and quickly 
shifted his centre of gravity to his low f -cut 
patent leathers. 

tc It’s a fine, clear evening, Miss Conway,” 
he said* 

“ To those who have the heart to enjoy it, 
it is, Mr, Donovan,” said Miss Conway, 
w r ith a sigh* 

Mr. Donovan, in his heart, cursed fair 
weather* Heartless weather! It should 
hail and blow and snow r to be consonant with 
the mood of Miss Conway. 

“ I hope none of your relatives—1 hope you 
haven't sustained a loss ? ” ventured Mr* 
Donovan. 

“ Death has claimed,” said Miss Conway, 
hesitating—“ not a relative, but one who—■ 
but I will not intrude my grief upon you, 
Mr. Donovan*” 

“ Intrude ? ” protested Mr. Donovan* 
<£ Why, Miss Conway, I should be delighted— 
that is, I should be sorry—I mean Tm sure 
nobody could sympathize with you more 
truly than I w'ould*” 

Miss Conway smiled a little smile* And 
oh, it was sadder than her expression in repose* 
* Laugh, and the world laughs with you ; 
weep, and they give you the laugh/ ” she 
quoted. I have learned that, Mr. Donovan. 
1 have no friends or acquaintances in this city* 
But vou have been kind to me. I appreciate 
it highly.” 

He had 
passed her 
the pepper 
twice at the 
table. 

“ It’s hard 
to be alone 
in New York 
—that’s a 
certainty,” 
said NI r * 

Donovan* 

” But, say— 
whenever 
this little old 
town does 
loosen up 
and get 
friendly it 
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estate and a castle in Italy. Count Fernando 
Mazzini was his name. I never saw the equal 
of him for elegance. Papa objected, of course, 
and once we eloped, but papa overtook us, 
and carried me back. I thought papa and 
Fernando would fight a duel. Papa has a 
livery business, you know. 

“ Finally, papa came round, all right, 
and said we might be married next spring. 
Fernando showed him proofs of his title 
and wealth, and then went over to Italy to 
get the castle fixed up for us. Papa's very 
proud, and when Fernando wanted to give 
me several thousand dollars for my trousseau 
he called him something awful. He wouldn't 
even let me take a ring or any presents from 
him. And when Fernando sailed I came to 
the city and got a position as cashier in a 
sweet-shop. Thrqf jteys ago I got a letter 
from Italy, forwarded 
from home, saying that 
Fernando had been 
killed in a gondola 
accident. That is why 
I am in mourning. My 
heart, Mr. Donovan, 
will remain for ever in 
his grave. I know I 
am poor company, Mr, 
Donovan, but I cannot 
take any interest in 
anyone. I should not 
care to keep you from 
gaiety and your friends 
who can smile and 
entertain you. Perhaps 
you would prefer to 
walk back to the 
house ? ” 

Now, girls, if you 
want to observe a 
young man hustle out 
after a pick and 
shovel, just tell him 
that your heart is in 
some other fellow^s 
grave. Young men are 
grave-robbers by 
nature. Ask any widow. 
Something must be 
done to restore that 
missing organ to weep¬ 
ing angels in crepe de 
Chine , Dead men cer¬ 
tainly get the worst 
of it from all sides, 

i| am poor coMPAN^risfcttial frorti maw ^ ull > sorr >> 


" 1 KNOW 
UQNOVAN, BUT I CANN 
INTEREST IN ANY 


» WSmV0 F|i^*tfo°we O wS 


“ A QUIET BENCH IN THK 
PARK.” 

you took a little stroll in the 
park, Miss Conway—donT 
you think it might chase 
away some of your mully- 
grubs ? And if you’d allow 
me-■” 

“Thanks, Mr. Donovan. 
I shall be pleased to accept 
your escort if you think the 
company of one whose heart 
is filled with gloom could be 
anyway agreeable to you/ 1 

Through the open gates of 
the iron-railed old park, 
w here the elect once took the 
air, they strolled, and found 
a quiet bench. 

There is this difference be¬ 
tween the grief of youth and 
that of old age: youths 
burden is lightened by as 
much of it as another shares ; 
old age may give and give, 
but the sorrow remains the 
same. 

“ He was my fiance ” 
confided Miss Conway, at the 
end of the hour. “ We were 
going to be married next 
spring, I don't want you to 
think that I am deceiving 
you, Mr, Donovan, but he 
was u real Count, He had an 
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walk back to tlie house just yet. And don’t 
say you have no friends in tins city, Miss 
Cowway, I’m awfully sorry, and I want you 
to believe I’m your friend and that Cm 
aw'fultv sorry ” 

“ IVe got his picture here in my locket/ 1 
said Miss Conway, after wiping her eyes with 


“YOUNG MEN ARK GRAVE-RORBERS BY NATURE. ASK ANY 


w i now'. 

her handkerchief- “ I never showed it to 
anybody ; but I will to you, Mr. Donovan, 
because I believe you to be a true friend,” 

Mr. Donovan gazed long and with much 
interest at the photograph in the 
locket that Miss Conway opened 
for him. The face of Count 
Mazzini was one to command 
interest. It w r as a smooth, in¬ 
telligent, bright, almost a hand¬ 
some face—the face of a strong, 
cheerful man who might well be 
a leader among his fellows. 

41 I have a larger one, framed, 
in my room/’ said Miss Conway. 

“ When we return I will show 
you that. They are all I have to 
remind me of Fernando* But 
he will ever be present in my 
heart, that’s a certainty.” 

A subtle task confronted Mr. 

Donovan — that of supplanting 
the unfortunate Count in the 
heart of Miss Conway. This his admiration 
for her determined him to do. But the 
magnitude of the undertaking did not seem 
to weigh upon bis spirits. The sympathetic 
but cheerful friend was the rale be essayed ; 


and he played it so successfully that the 
next half - hour found them conversing 
pensively across two plates of ice-cream, 
though yet there was no diminution of the 
sadness in Miss Conway’s large grey eyes. 
Before they parted in the hall that evening 
she ran upstairs and brought down the 
framed phot^gcgph w rapped lovingly 
in a white siSt scarf. Mr. Donovan 
surveyed it with inscrutable eyes, 

“ He gatfe me th$£ the night he 
left for Italy./* said Miss Conway, 
“ I had the one for the locket 
made from this.” 

“ A fine-looking man/ said Mr. 
Donovan, heartily* “ How would 
it suit you, Miss Conway, to give me 
the pleasure of your company to 
Coney next Sunday afternoon ? ” 

A month later they announced 
their engagement to Mrs, Scott and 
the other boarders. Miss Conway 
continued to wear black. 

A week after the announcement 
the two sat on the same bench in 
the park, while the fluttering leaves 
of the trees made & dim, kineto- 
scopic picture of them in the moon¬ 
light* But Donovan had worn a 
look of abstracted gloom all day* 
He was so silent to-night that love's 
lips could not keep back any longer the 
questions that love's heart propounded. 

“ What's the matter, Andy ? ” 

11 Nothing, Maggie*” 


CONVERSING RENSIVEI-Y ACROSS TWO H ATES OF ICE-CREAM/ 


44 I know 1 better. Can’t I tell ? You 
never acted this way before. What is it? ” 

“ It’s nothing much, Maggie." 

44 Yesto know\ I'll bet 

thinkin s about * 
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All right. Why don't you go to her if you 
want her ? Take your arm away, please/ 1 
Fll tell you, then/' said Andy, wisely, 
u but I guess you won’t understand it exactly. 
You’ve heard of Mike Sullivan, haven’t you ? 

1 Big Mike ’ Sullivan, everybody calls him.” 

44 No, I haven’t,” said Maggie, “ And 
I don’t want to, if he makes you act like this. 
Who is he ? ” 

“ He’s the biggest man in New York/’ 
said Andy, almost reverently. “ He can about 
do anything he wants to do with Tammany 
or any other old thing in the political line. 
He’s a mile high and as broad as East River, 
You say anything against Big Mike, and 
you’ll have a million men on your collarbone 
in about two seconds. Why, he made a 
visit over to the old country awhile back, 
and the kings took to their 
holes like rabbits. 

“Well, Big Mike's a 
friend of mine, 1 ain’t 
much in the district as 
far as influence goes, but 
Mike’s as good a friend to 
a little man ora poor man 
asheistoabig one. I met 
him to-day on the Bowery, 
and what do you think 
he does ? Comes up and 
shakes hands. f Andy/ 
says he, 4 I’ve been keep¬ 
ing eyes on you* You’ve 
been going strong and I’m 
proud of you. What’ll you 
take to drink ? ’ 1 told 

him I was going to get 
married in two weeks. 

1 Andy/ says he, * send 
me an invitation, and I’ll 
come to the wedding/ 

That’s w hat Big Mike says 
to me ; and he always docs 
what he says* You don’t 
understand it, Maggie, but 
I’d have one of my hands 
cut off to have Big Mike 
Sullivan at our wedding. 

It would he the proudest day of my life. When 
he goes to a man’s wedding, there’s a chap 
being married that’s made for life. Now, 
that’s why I’ve been looking sore to-night/’ 

** Why don’t you invite him, then? ” 

4[ There’s a reason why I can’t/’ said Andy. 

(i Don’t ask me what, for I can’t tell you/’ 

“ Oh, I don’t care/’ said Maggie. “ It’s 
something about politics, of course. But 
it’s no reason why you can’t smile at me/’ 

(Two more o} these sketches 


“ Maggie/’ said Andy, presently, il do 
you think as much of me as you did of your— 
as you did of the Count Mazzini ? ” 

He waited a long time, but Maggie did 
not reply. And then, suddenly she leaned 
against his shoulder and began to cry, 

“ There, there, there ! ” soothed Andy, 
putting aside his own trouble. f< And what 
is it, now ? ” 

“ Andy,” sobbed Maggie. “ IVe lied to 
you, and you’ll never marry me, or love me 
any more. But I feel that Fve got to tell. 
Andy, there never was so much as the little 
finger of a Count. I never had a beau in my 
life. But all the other girls had ; and they 
talked about ’em ; and that seemed to make 
the fellows like ’em more. And, Andy, 
I look well in Hack—you know I do. So 
I went out to a photo¬ 
grapher’s and bought 
that picture, and had a 
little one taken for my 
locket, and made up all 
that story about the 
Count, and about his 
being killed, so that I 
could wear black. And 
nobody can love a liar, 
and you’ll hate me, 
Andy, and I shall die 
for shame. Oh, there 
never was anybody I 
liked but you—and that’s 
all.” 

But instead of being 
pushed away, she found 
Andy’s arm folding her 
closer. She looked up and 
saw his face cleared and 
smiling. 

41 Could you—could you 
forgive me, Andy ? ” 
“Yes,” said Andy. 
“ It’s all right about 
that. Back to the ceme- 
tery with the Count. 
You’ve straightened 
everything out, Maggie. I 
was in hopes you would before the wedding- 
day. You're a dear girl ! ” 

“ Andy/’ said Maggie, with a somewhat 
shy smile, after she had been thoroughly 
assured of forgiveness, “ did you believe 
all that story about the Count ? ” 

“ Well, not to any large extent,” said 
Andy, reaching for his cigar-case ; u because 
it’s Big Mike Sullivan’s picture you’ve got 
in that locket# ji#^i 

win 
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A Revolution in Rowing. 

By T. H. BRIGG, Mechanical Engineer, 


REVOLUTION in Rowing ” 
is a bold title. Many readers 
will be inclined to doubt 
whether it can be justified. 
I will begin, therefore, by 
quoting the opinion of one 
of England’s most eminent 
professors, Mr, John Goodman, Professor of 
Engineering in the Leeds University. 

(t How interesting ! 11 he exclaimed, after 
seeing my diagrams and photographs of the 
Oxford and Cambridge crews—labouring, as 
3 pointed out, under very serious mechanical 
and bodily disadvantages, unconsciously self- 
imposed for want of a better knowledge and 
application of the eternal laws of Nature. 
u Just think of it ! We have been accus¬ 
tomed all our lives to descriptions and photo¬ 
graphs of the Boat Race, and yet what you 
have observed from these photographs has 
never occurred to us! SJ 

Never occurred to the mathematicians of 
the great Universities of this country—or, 
indeed, of any other—to apply their learning 
to the solution of the problem as to whether 
their respective crews were, or w ere not, putting 
forth their forces to their best advantage ! 

For whatever reason, they have failed to 
do so. It is a fact that the design of a racing- 
boat, of a common farm-wagon, or of a loco¬ 
motive engine, despite all our mathematics, 
is almost as dependent to-day upon rule-of- 
thumb guidance as ever. We have no 
mechanical text-books in our own language— 
or in any other—teaching the scientific appli¬ 
cation of the forces of a racing-boat’s crew; 
the suspension of a load on a simple horse- 
drawn vehicle; or that of a locomotive on 
its wheels. Can we wonder, therefore, at the 
words of the I resident of the Cambridge 
Rowing Club when he publicly stated that 
he thinks ** a great deal of the bad rowdng at 
Cambridge is due to faulty instruction ** ? 
Faulty instruction is the child of defective 
knowledge. 

Here, for a first example, is a case in point. 
I have had the pleasure of meeting eminent 
coaches in England, America, and Germany, 
Strangely enough, they have all been uncon¬ 
scious, until I demonstrated the fact, that 
every member of a racing crew has been 
placed in boats under conditions w hich make 
it absolutely impossible for any man to rely, 


at the most crucial part of the stroke, upon 
the muscular impelling capacity of both his 
legs. Quite unconsciously, he is making use 
of cne leg only* 

I will now proceed to demonstrate this 
fact by the aid of the frst set cf dia¬ 
grams and photographs {Figs, i to 8). For 
the latter I am indebted to Mr. R, H. 
Forster, of the Thames Rowing Club, for 
his kind permission to take photographs at 
the Thames Rowing lank, and to Mr. j. T. 
(" Rossie ’) Phelps, the well-know r n leading 
oarsman and trainer, w ho has repeatedly posed 
for me in order that I might be enabled to pre¬ 
sent my facts as clearly, correctly, and lucidly 
as possible. I first show three front and 
three side views, so placed in relation to each 
other as to enable me to determine a plan view 
of each attitude, with the object of resolving 
the respective directions of the forces at 
each part of the stroke and to determine the 
leverage which the oarsman secures at each 
of these periods. In the first place it will be 
observed that Figs, i, 2, and 3 are all toeing 
the same horizontal dotted line ; and in like 
manner the Figs, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 are toeing 
the horizontal dotted line drawm from 4 to 8. 
It is needless to explain that by the process 
of projecting the lines from corresponding 
parts of Figs, r and 5 we can ascertain the 
exact plan view r of the man, showing the rela¬ 
tive positions of hands and feet, so as to enable 
us to see to what extent the lines of force 
deviate from each other; or as to whether 
they are directly in line. We see they are not 
in line, and that at the beginning of the stroke 
the greater part of the impelling force is con¬ 
sequently exerted by the right leg. When 
we come to the middle of the stroke, as shown 
in Fig. 7, projected from Figs, 2 and 8, we 
find that the line of pull through the arms is a 
long way outside the left foot—and that the 
left foot becomes the centre of moments 
about which the man tends at this i sa t 
to be rotated ; which foot is consequently 
effecting every ounce of force which the man 
is putting forth. This figure also indicates 
that the oar is fast approaching the middle 
of the stroke, when the oarsman should be 
putting forth the very maximum of his 
impelling force under the most economic and 
humane conditions. But, alas ! he is suffering, 
as it were, the loss of an amputated leg, 
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These figures, which are 
tally explained in the 
article, prove the si art ling 
fact, previously unknown 
to oarsmen, that under 
present conditions only 
one leg is in use at a 
time, 


juwu */ 


which is left in the boat as useless weight, 
retarding, instead of being able to quicken, 
the speed of it; for at one point of the stroke 
on I y—under present condi t ions—can the 
muscles of both legs be brought, momentarily, 
into simultaneous action* 

u Ah ! ” the reader will exclaim, “ This 
may be all very well in theory, but it is im¬ 
possible that rowing men, in actual practice, 
can have remained in total ignorance of a 
fact so startling as that they were using one 
leg instead of two.” It seems impossible, no 
doubt. But read the following letters, which 
resulted from certain practical experiments 
which I conducted at the Thames Rowing 
Tank—this time with no other than Mr, 
Ernest Barry, the world’s champion sculler, 
who was profoundly amazed at the results 
obtained, as can be judged from the letter 
which he signed, and which was counter¬ 
signed by Mr. Matt* Wood:— 

February 1st, 1913* 

I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. T, H* Brigg 
to-day at the above concern (Messrs. Bower and 
Phelps'), and after discussing his claims I accompanied 
him and Mr. Phdps to the Thames Rowing Tank, 
and there found, when pulling with all my might at 
the middle of the stroke, that the total leg thrust was, 
to my surprise, entirely upon the outside leg. Mr. 
Brigg then placed his hand between my inside foot 
and the stretcher, and asked me to push at it as hard 
as I could* I tried, but I could not pin it. In fact, 
Mr, Brigg moved his hand up and down during my 
heaviest pul!, the blade of the oar being held at the time 
to enable me to effect a long, continuous pull. 

(Signed) Ernest Barry* 
Countersigned by eye-witness* 

(Signed) Matt. Wood* 


Now let the reader pass on to the following 
letter, on the same subject, from Mr. j* T* 
{- Bessie”) Phdps :— 

February 3rd, 1913. 

I have been interested in what Mr* T. H, Brigg 
has had to say about the science of rowing, and 
I must confess he has brought to light some very 
startling facts which I am sure must, sooner or later, 
lead to quite a revolution, both in the design of 
racing-boats, the rigging measurements and adjust¬ 
ments, and in the style of rowing. Although I am an 
admitted leading sculler of the present day in all 
parts of the world, and have rowed all my life, I must 
confess, as many of my friends have had to confess, 
that, until Mr. Brigg proved to the contrary, I was 
always under the impression that all oarsmen do fairly 
even work with both their legs* Now, however, there 
is absolutely no doubt about it, for I have proved that 
Mr. Brigg is right in saying it is impossible for any 
man with a single oar, of present dimensions, to work 
with both legs alike ; for nearly the whole of the stroke 
is done with one leg. 

Only the other day my friend, Mr. Ernest Barry, 
champion of the world, was put to the same test in 
my presence, and frankly admitted the startling fact* 

(Signed) J* T* Phelps. 

In reference to Fig. 7, point R is the centre 
of effort at the rowlock, and the arc S E K is 
the line of traverse effected by the outer hand 
of the oarsman, while S F is the centre line of 
the sliding seat* It is also the line through 
which the man’s centre of gravity should 
move to and fro in order to enable him to 
exert his forces most evenly, most economi¬ 
cally, and most efficiently ; but the conditions 
under which he labours will not permit of 
this. Just look at the enormous overlap of 
the inboard end lOf !t!le oar beyond the line 
S F, ctyffltfEfgltyr a photo 
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Fig. 9.— This and ihe following four 
figures show, on a scale, (he actual 
foicc exerted by a rower at various 
stages of the stroke. Ilia here seen at a 
glance that an oarsman weighing 1791b. 
cannot possibly exert a Force exceeding 
101 lb. 1 he mathematical demonstration 
is given at the end of the article. 



graph, Fig. ?6, where it is clearly seen that 
these ends actually reach to points oulstde the 
shell of the boat on both sides* These 
men are forced to rely, not only upon the 
muscles of one leg each, but upon a very 
materially shorter leverage than the actual 
measurement (44*5 inches) of R A —i,e,. L S 
(30 inches) at the beginning of the stroke, 
and N 0 (38 inches) at about the middle. 
The conclusion to he arrived at is, briefly, 
that, in order to obtain the impelling force 
ol both legs, the length of the inboard end of 
the oar and the loca¬ 
tion of the rowlock 
should be such as 
will enable the oars¬ 
man to effect his 
pull in a line as 
directly aver the 
centre line of the 
sliding seat, and of 
his own body, as 
possible. 

Another erroneous 
impression is held 
which I have fre¬ 
quently heard of, 
and have as fre¬ 
quently refuted. It 
is that an oarsman 
can exert the 
greatest impelling 
force when at the 
beginning of the 
stroke, or, in other 


words, when in position Fig, 5. Having 
heard this so often in England and again in 
Germany when preparing to deliver a lecture 
at the Konigl. Tech- 
nischen Hochschule zu 
( harlottenburg, in the 
year 1910, 1 deter¬ 
mined to arrange some 
method of enabling me 
to practically demon¬ 
strate the actual facts, 
I bought a German 
force testing apparatus 
as depicted in Figs, 9, 
io, ix, 12, and 13, I 
also made a wooden 
man with adjustable 
joints, so as to enable 
me to place him in 
any admittedly natural 
position from the be¬ 
ginning to the finish 
of the stroke, and 
even beyond, in order 
to give indisputable ocular proof of what 
a man can do and what he cannot. In 
short, my experiments with this model and 
with the two instructors—Mr. W. Diiskow 
and Mr. Paul Heyn—of the Berlin Rowing 
Club, so impressed them that the latter 
gentleman promised to speak at the conclusion 
of my lecture at the above University, giving 
the result of his practical tests at Wansee, 
which confirmed my own views. 


The figures, with their titles, require no 
mathematical knowledge* But for the 
mathematician I should 
like to briefly explain the 
resultant forces exerted 
through the man’s arms 



Fig. 10.— Here the mere fact of 
the head being inclined backwards 
has increased the force exerted 
from 10lib, to 1081b. 
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because there is no difference between the 
boat passing the water and the water passing 
the boat at a given rate—but the pressure 
against it must be equal to the resistance of 
wind and water to the progress of the boat, or 
the speed will be reduced * The shorter the 
outboard end of the oars, and the longer the 
inboard, the greater and more rapid must be 
the body-motion. 

I think it will be found that, when the boat 
is making good speed, the best results accrue 
from the shorter stroke effected as follows. 
Do not attempt to dip the oar until the leg 
muscles have set the lower portion of the 
body in a backward move¬ 
ment, allowing^ for the 
moment, the shoulders to 
■ lag behind, so that when 


5* o m 



and legs in the figu res mentioned, I will 
put this demonstration in small type at 
the end of my article, so that the ordinary 
reader can conveniently “ skip it.. 

Another thing we ought to know something 
more about is this : What is the best and most 
efficient length of stroke ? Well, the best 
length of stroke is variable, and can only be 
fairly determined by a man who combines 
knowledge with practice* For instance, at the 
starting-point it is best to exert a long, strong, 
powerful pull in order to change the total 
mass-load (nearly two thousand pounds) 
from a state of rest to that of motion, because 
at that time the 
oarsman has got 
well hold of the 
w p ater ; but as the 
velocity increases 
the time c o m e s 
when, with a long 
stroke, involving 
such an enormous 
amount of body¬ 
work under wrong 
conditions, it will 
be found that, when 
the boat is travel¬ 
ling quickly, the 
limit of propelling 
power is reached 
sooner with a con¬ 
tinuance of a long 
stroke than with a 
shorter one. Let 
me call attention to 
the fact that at the 
beginning and at 
the finish of a long stroke there is a very ap¬ 
preciable difference of propelling power, apart 
from the conditions set forth in Figs* 9 to 
13, I am unwilling to give further diagrams 
in this article, but it can be demonstrated 
that at the beginning and end of the 
stroke—when the boat is travelling fast— 
each man is doing something to retard the 
progress of the boat. For this reason it is 
important to consider the design and length 
of the blades* It is easy to imagine the im¬ 
portance of so shortening the length of the 
stroke as to materially lessen the throw and 
recovery of the heavy upper part of the body, 
substituting for it the comparatively easy and 
rapid movement of the arms and legs in such 
a manner and extent as to cause the blade to 
catch, as it were, the receding w : ater—and thus 
to effect a quick, and therefore greater, impell¬ 
ing force, An oarsman must not only if catch 
up JJ with the receding w ater—I use this term 


* t 



the lower portion of the body has been set 
in motion the spinal muscles are brought 
into operation in throwing back the shoulders 
with the greatest possible velocity and pow er. 
Simultaneously with this operation, in order 
still further to accelerate the velocity imparted 
to the blade contract the arm muscles so as 
to secure a threefold accumulative velocity— 
first, by the expansion of the leg muscles ; 
second, by the straightening and throwing 
back of the shoulders ; and, finally, by the 
sudden contraction of the arm muscles. 
Thus a great velocity is imparted to the blade 
of the oar, which will far exceed that at which 
the boat is progressing. 

I have now T indicated a few r points in which 
the opinions and the practice of rowing men 
are not based on scientific knowledge, and 
are, in consequence, erroneous. It is impos¬ 
sible within the jimits 8f a single article to do 
more ttttHVflRSI T"iMJf Is to draw 



Fig. II,— By reason of the 
man's centre of gravity 
being forced hack by the 
tag muscles, the pull has 
increased to 22Glb* 
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' Fig. (3.—Now thit the leg 
and spina] muscles have; been 
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Fig. 12. — The 

centre of gravity 
of the man being 
forced still farther 
back has increased 
the pull to 2681b, 


attention to the subject, which I propose 
dealing with more elaborately in a pictorial 
textbook, which I am now compiling, on the 
science of locomotion generally. How little 
rowing experts are alive to the true state of 
their knowledge may be well shown by the 
following statement, recently published by Mr. 
W. Beach Thomas, ex-president of the Oxford 
University Athletic Club :— 

Both the Germans and the Swedes are going 
direct to Americans for information on the arts of 
throwing, jumping, and especially running. Photo¬ 
graphs are being taken of the right attitudes as prac¬ 
tised by the record-makers, and even men of science 
are being called in to 
work out formulae of 
stress and energy' and 
acceleration. We saw 
at Stockholm last year 
that it is as useless for 
us to commie against 
]>eople who study the 
questions in this way 
as it would be to Try 
to play the fiddle with¬ 
out a specialist^ help 
in technique. 

Now comes a 
statement strangely 
at issue with my 
views 


question is whether this can be done without going to 
America or Sweden for the first lessons. 

The italics in the foregoing are mine, 

1 have just re¬ 
turned from a most 
memorable visit to 
Americaj where I 
have spent several 
years from time to 
time in connection 
with my research 
w p ork, and in direct 
contact with the 
most eminent pro¬ 
fessors of the Uni¬ 
versities of that 
country, w r ho have 
been deeply im¬ 
pressed wuth my 
discoveries ; but, 
notwithstandi ng 
this fact and my 
appreciation of 
their open-mindedness and readiness to 
depart from old theories, I must confess, in 
fairness to our own professors, they know r no 
more of the fundamental mechanical prin¬ 
ciples involved in either rowing, horse-riding, 
running, jumping, and so forth than in this 
country, which is practically nil. In that 
country's vast cosmopolitan population of ail 
classes and characters of men there are always 
some who are ever ready to do and try all 
manner of ways and means to accomplish 
their ends—some by dint of perseverance, 
and others by instinct and natural ability ; 

but, when accomplished, they 
are just as ignorant of the 
principles w'hich have brought 
about the desired effect as 
anybody else, for the science of 
these subjects is neither taught 


R & ■ «= 4 ® 
or ^ a-* 


We have only really 
studied the art of row¬ 
ing in a scientific way T 
and the organizer of 
the new cult of athletics 
desires above all ehe to 
set athletes working in 
the right style, as are 
all our rowing men. The 
greatly discussed 
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ROWING FORCE DEMONSTRATOR, 


Fig, 14—The water resistance of two force* (321E 
each) at right angles with the oars* A R and C D* at 
the beginning of the stroke yields only 501b. of impelling 
force, as registered. 

GREAT LOSS, 

nor understood any more in their Universities 
than in our own. 

When a man is first taught to understand 
a principlej is it not certain that when he 
knows what to aim at he will naturally exer¬ 
cise his energies more economically and 
efficiently than by groping in the dark? 
Every man possessed of common sense must 
know that to act in perfect accord with natural 
law will be to secure the very maximum of 
efficiency, whereas to violate that law he 
must pay the penalty of inefficiency. 

If a jockey desires to retard the speed of his 
horse, let him sit near the animal's tail. If 
he desires to get the most speed, then—pro¬ 
vided the ground is not too slippery—let 
him sit as far forward and low down as pos¬ 
sible. By the latter plan he causes the 
animal to exert his propelling force more 
nearly parallel with the plane upon which he 
is moving. 

If a running man wishes to effect the 
quickest possible start , he must get his centre 
of gravity as low as his physical condition and 
the state of the ground upon which his rear 
foot rests will permit. 

If a rowing man wishes to make the quickest 
and easiest progress, he also should be taught 


Fig. 15.—The water resistance of two forces |32Jb, 
each) at right angles with the un, A R and C D v at 
the middle of the stroke now register* 64lb. of impelling 
force. 

NO LOSS. 

the fundamental principle involved in the 
above illustrations, because the same principle 
affects him at every stroke in proportion to 
the relative altitudes of the centre of gravity 
of the mass-load and the depth of immersion 
of the oars. 

The following is the demonstration of the resultant 
forces exerted through the man's arms and legs in 
Figs. 9 to 13. 

The man weighs 1791 b. His centre of gravity is 
at G in each experiment. Point C is the centre of 
moments about which the two forces G W and BA 
tend to rotate the man’s bodily weight. The bent 
lever BCD is, in each case* the lever constituted by 
(a) the location of G, and (b) by the direction of the 
force B A relative to the centre of moments C- The 
man’s body constitutes these levers. Take Fig. q P 
for instance, and draw C D to, and at right angles with, 
G W, then C D ( 6 * 3 } will represent one arm of the said 
lever, while a line drawn from C to, and at right angles 
with, the direction of force BA* then B C will repre¬ 
sent the second arm (u'l). Therefore* the limit cf 
pull which it is possible for that man to exert will be 
—— <6J - = ioilb., which is registered by the 
quadrant; and at this moment the total weight 
has been transferred from his seat to his feet, phis 
that which is due to the obliquely upward pull which he 
is effecting, 1 would here state that although the man 
may be strong enough to exert three times more force 
through his amis* vet if his weight is in equilibrium 
he cannot 1 IW re f° rce *h e further 

'“"•IjffivMtYW iflfflSAlf tnpi * e 
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forward. In this example you will observe that the 
head is forward. And in the next experiment, 
Fig. io, the only change between it and the first one 
is that I merely throw the head backvvard. This 
means, of course, that the centre of gravity of the 
man’s weight must in consequence he also thrown 
slightly farther back, with the result that the line of 
gravity G W is removed to a point causing (’ D to 
measure 67 as against 6-3 in the previous example, 
The length of C B ? however, hits not been affected, 
so that now equals loSIb., the pull 

which the man can exert showing an increase of 7 lb, 
by the above simple 
change. 

In our next experiment, 
while we determine the 
forces w hich the man can 
now exert, by precisely 
the same reasoning it is 
pa r t i cu larly noteworthy 
that, while in the two pre¬ 
vious examples the register 
on the quadrant is as 
nearly as possible 101 lb* 
and ioftlb., there is no 
lateral component force, 
and therefore no loss of 
vertical pull through P K, 

This can be measured, 
because the line of pull is 
effected hv the cord which 
leaves the guide-pul ley K 
in a line parallel with, and 
attached to, the connecting 
rod P 0 at point R. But 
in each of the following 
figures, it, 12, and 13, you 
will find that, as the two 
parallel bars Q R and X P 
are deflected more and 
more by the increased 
downward pull, the line of 
pull L R becomes more 
and more oblique* and at 
the same time the me¬ 
chanical purchase of that 
pull, or force, at the ex¬ 
tremity of the lever Q R— 
like the pull at an oblique 
oar—becomes less and less 
as its obliquity increases. 

This important feature will 
be demonstrated as we go on. For instance, in 
Fig* 11 the man now pulls with a force of 220, as 
against 10S in the last example, and yet only 193 is 
registered on the quadrant. This discrepancy, followed 
by still greater ones in Figs* 12 and 13, caused me 
no little trouble to find out how it came about that out 
of 220 exerted through A B, only 193 were registered 
on the quadrant as shown on the diagram Fig. 11* 
Then, in the next tests, Figs. 32 and ij f we find that 
only 242 and 265 were registered out of 288 and 385 
respectively Ir soon occurred to me, however, how 
these discrepancies w r ere accounted for, and a more 
convincing illustration of the importance of a wise ap¬ 
plication of force and of limiting the length of stroke 


would indeed be difficult to find* Let Q R (6'3> 
represent the length of the inboard end of the oar with 
the force applied at right angles thereto at R, as in 
Figs. 9 and 10, you will find no loss of force through 
R R But in Fig. 13 the force (through L R) is n > 
longer at right angles with Q R, and when the 
actual leverage is resolved, as shown, it is not 6^3 
against another of equal length which is pressing down 
at R, in a direction at right angles with the connect¬ 
ing rod, but only Q T, 3*3, against Q S, 4 8* The^e 
simple illustrations, therefore, not only conclusively 
prove that a man cannot possibly exert anything like 
so much force at the be¬ 
ginning of the stroke as he 
can at the later periods 
shown, but they point to 
the advisability of shorten¬ 
ing the stroke to the most 
effective length* 

In order to practically 
demonstrate the propelling 
efficiency of any given force 
at right angles with the 
radial line of the oars, I 
constructed the apparatus 
illustrated in Figs. 14 and 
15, In the former I show 
a couple of oars at an angle 
as nearly as possible equal 
to the one at which the 
beginning of the stroke is 
effected. From the out¬ 
ward ends of these I 
run cords at right angles 
over friction pulleys and 
attach weights, each exert¬ 
ing a 3 rib. pull at the ex¬ 
tremities of the two oars 
which shall for the moment 
represent the water resist¬ 
ance at the beginning of 
the stroke, and yet, as 
you see, there is only a 
propelling efficiency of 501b. 
out of the 641b*, whereas 
in Fig. 15, where the oars 
are at right angles with 
the keel of the boat, you 
will find that for every 
f>4lb. at the blades there 
is a profiling effort of 
a ]ike number of pounds, 
without any loss, as seen registered on the apparatus. 

By reference to Fig. 16, we find that for every 
joolb. exerted by the man T in the direction G H, 
which shall he represented by the hypotenuse of the 
right-angled triangle B, we ascertain that only (J N) 
S51b. is exerted in the desired direction of motion, 
while the lateral component of J M (loolb.) is M N, 
which equals 5olb. waste effort, except when a turning 
moment is required* In the case of the stroke who 
happens to be pulling in a line E F parallel with J K 
(loolb.) he would only secure 951b. of working 
efficiency. So that again we must be impressed with 
the truth and wisdom of applying our forces in the 
line of least resistance. 



Fig. f6. — The waste of force under present 
conditions. 
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THE WOOING 

OF 


WEE MACGREEGOR. 


By J. J. BELL. 

Illustrated by Warwick Reynolds. 

[Most of us have a warm place in our hearts for Wee Macgreegor and Christina, those delightful children 
whose sayings and doings Mr. J, J. Bell has described in two of his best-known books. Unlike Peter fr'an* 
however, they have not refused to grow up, and now Mr. Bell has carried out the happy idea of brirging 
them together into one story, in which he relates, with a charm and humour that go straight to the heart of 

the reader, the joys and trials of their courtship,] 



SECOND PART. 


VII. 

** |£”"lf^yFgrETE been in business a 
long time, Miss Tod,” said 
jmHk Christina on Monday after- 

[Bgg 031 noon, looking up from the 
f ront advertising page of a 
newspaper ; “so I wish ye 
wud tell me yer honest opinion o’ business 
in general.” 

M. Tod paused in the act of polishing a 
fancy inkpot (she had spasms of industry for 
which there was no need) and stared in 
bewildered fashion at her assistant. 

** I’ll put it anither way. Supposin' ye was 
back at the schule, an 1 ye was asked to define 
business—ye ken what define means—what 
wud be yer answer ? ” 

Cl Is it fun ye're after ? ” M. Tod inquired, 
a trifle suspiciously. 

“ I was never mair serious in ma life," 
Christina returned, rather indignantly* “ I 
merely desired to know if your definition 
of business was the same as mine*” 

It always made M. Tod a little nervous 
when her assistant addressed her in such 
correct speech. <f Business,” she began, and 
halted. She set the inkpot on the counter, 
and tried to put the duster in her pocket, 

Voi. xiv.—se> 


“ A few words will suffice/’ the girl 
remarked, encouragingly, and took charge of 
the duster. 

“ Business/’ resumed the old woman, and 
quite unconsciously put her hands behind her 
back, “ business is jist buyin’ and sellin’.” 
And she gave a little smile of relief and 
satisfaction. 

“ In ma honest opinion business chiefly 
consists in folk coddin’ yin anither.” 

M. Tod gasped. “ Coddin’! D’ye mean 
deceivin’ ? ” 

“ Na ; there’s a difference between coddin’ 
an’ deceivin’. Same sort o’ difference as 
between war an’ murder. Mind ye. I’m 
no’ saying onything against coddin’. We’re 
a’ in the same boat. Some cods wi’ 
advertisin’—see daily papers; some cods 
wi’ talk; some cods wi’ lookin’ solemn 
an’ smilin' jist at the right times. But 
we’re a’ coddin’, cod, cod, coddin’ ! ” 

The old woman was almost angry. “ I’m 
sure I never codded a customer in ma life,” 
she cried. 

Christina regarded her very kindly for a 
second or two ere she returned, pleasantly: 
“ I wudna say but what you’re an exception 
,o *• a "• 
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exception. There’s nae doobt,” she went 
on, calmly ignoring M. Tod’s obvious 
desire to get a word in, “ there’s nae doobt 
that coddin’ is yin o’ the secrets o’ success. 
When ye consider that half the trade o’ 
the world consists in sellin’ things that folk 
dinna need an’ whiles dinna want-” 

“ Whisht, lassie ! Ye speak as if naebody 
had a conscience ! ” 

Christina sighed, a little impatiently, and 
picked up the fancy inkpot from the 
counter. “ Hoo lang hae ye had this in the 
shop ? ” she inquired, carelessly. 

M. Tod shook her head. “ Ten years, 
onyway. It wudna sell. It’s no’ pretty.” 

“ It’s ugly—but that’s nae reason for it 
no’ sellin’.” Christina examined the glass 
carefully. “ It’s no’ in bad condition,” she 
observed. “ Wud ye part wi’ it for 
ninepence ? ” 

“ Ninepence ! I’ll never get ninepence ! ” 

“ Never say die . till ye’re buried ! Jist 
wait a minute.” Christina went over to the 
desk and spent about three minutes there, 
while M. Tod watched her with intermittent 
wags of her old head. 

The girl came back with a small oblong of 
white card. “ Dinna touch it, Miss Tod. The 
ink’s no’ dry,” she said, wamingly, and 
proceeded to place the inkpot arid card 
together in a prominent position on the glass 
show-case that covered part ot the counter. 
“ Ye’ll get yer ninepence yet.” 

The card bore these words :— • 

ANTIQUE 
NOVEL GIFT 

MERELY 9D. 

“ If ye call a thing ‘ antique’,” explained 
'Christina, “ folk forget its ugliness. An’ the 
public likes a thing wi’ ‘ novel ’ on it, though 
they wudna believe ye if ye said it was new. 
An’ as for ‘ gift ’—weel, that adds to the 
inkpot’s chances o’ findin’ a customer. D T ye 
see ? ” 

“ Aye,” said the old woman. “ Ye’re a clever 
lassie, but I doobt ye’ll never get ninepence.” 

“ Gie me a week,” said Christina, “ an’ if 
it doesna disappear in that time, we’ll keep it 
till Christmas an’ reduce it to a shillin’.” . 

It may have been that Christina, at the 
back of her mind, saw in Macgregor a possible 
customer for the ugly inkpot. At any rate, 
she was disappointed when the evening passed 
without his entering the shop ; she hoped she 
had not spoken too plainly to him on his last 
visit—not but what he needed plain speaking. 

It was not until Saturday afternoon that 


they met once more. Macgregor held aloof 
from the shop until M. Tod appeared — of 
course, she was later than usual!—and, after 
an anxious gaze at the sky, proceeded to 
toddle up the street. Then he approached 
his desire. He was feeling fairly hopeful. 
Moreover, he had saved during the week 
fourpence in car-money and had spent 
nothing. He had tenpence in his pocket— 
wealth ! 

Christina was perched at the desk, writing 
with much diligence. 

“ Good afternoon, Mr. Robinson,” she said, 
demurely. 

If anyone else in the world had called him 
“ Mister Robinson ” he would have resented 
it as chaff; but now, though taken aback, he 
felt no annoyance. 

“ Aye, it’s a fine day,” he returned, rather 
irrelevantly, and suddenly held out his hand. 

This was a little more than Christina had 
expected, but she gave him hers with the least 
possible hesitation. 

“I’ve been workin’ late every day this 
week excep’ Tuesday,” he said. 

For an instant Christina looked pleased ; 
then she calmly murmured : “ Oh, indeed.” 

He struggled against a curious feeling of 
mental suffocation, and said : “ I was in here 
on Tuesday nicht. I—I didna see ye.” 

“ I attend a shorthand class on Tuesday 
nights.” 

“ Oh ! ” He wanted very much to make 
her smile, so he said : “ When I didna see ye 
on Tuesday, I was afraid ye had got the sack.” 

Christina drew herself up. “ What can I 
do for you to-day, Mr. Robinson ? ” she 
inquired, with stiff politeness. 

• “ I was jist jokin’,” he cried, dismayed; 

I didna mean to offend ye.” 

Christina’s fingers played a soundless tune 
on the edge of the counter; her eyes gazed 
over his head into space. She waited with 
an air of weary patience. 

“ I was wantin’ a pen—a penholder,” he 
said, at last, in a hopeless tone of voice. 

“ Ha’penny or penny ? ” she asked, without 
moving. 

“ A penny yin, please,” he said, humbly. 

She turned and twitched a card from its 
nail, and laid it before him. “ Kindly take 
your choice,” she said, and moved up the 
counter a yard or so. She picked up a 
novelette and opened it. 

Macgregor examined and fingered the 
penholders for nearly a minute by the clock 
ere he glanced at her. She appeared to be 
engrossed in the novelette, but he was sure 
he had hurt her feelings. 
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“ I was jist jokin’,” he muttered. 

*' Oh, you wanted a ha’penny one.” She 
twitched down another card of pen-holders, 
laid it before him as if—so it seemed to him 
—he had been dirt, and went back to her 
novelette, 

Had he been less in love he would surely 
have been angry then. Had she seen his look 
she would certainly have been sorry. 


recovering her dignity and moving leisurely 
towards him, “ but I did not quite catch what 
you observed.” 

“ I’ll buv that,” repealed Macgregor, 
“ What’s it for ? ” 

“ It’s for keeping ink in. It’s an inkpot. 
The price is ninepence.” 

“ I can read,” said Macgregor, with perhaps 
his first essay in irony. 



There was a long silence while his gaze 
wandered, while he wondered what he could 
do to make amends. 

And, lo! the ugly inkpot caught his 
eye. 

” I’ll buy that, if ye like,” he said, pointing 
at the inkpot. 

“ Eh ? ” cried Christina, and dropped the 
novelette. “ Beg your pardon,” she went on. 


Christina tilted her chin. " I presume you 
want it for a gift,” she said, haughtily. 

“ Na ; I’m gaun to pay for it.” 

“ I meant to give away as a gift.” It was 
rather a stupid sentence, she felt. If only she 
had remembered to use the word “ bestow.” 

The boy’s clear eyes met hers for a second. 

“ It holds a ^4||deal of ink,” she said, 
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“ I’ll buy a bottle o’ ink, too, if ye like,” 
he said, recklessly, and looked at her again. 

A flood of honest kindliness swamped the 
business instinct of Christina, ” I didna 
mean that ! ” she exclaimed, flopping into 
homely speech; ” an' 

I wudna sell ye that 
rotten inkpot for a 
hundred pound ! ” 

It will be ad¬ 
mitted that Mac- 
gregor's amazement 
was natural in the 
circumstances. 

4t It's as good as 
sold to the Rev, Mr. 

McTavish,” she ex¬ 
plained. Her sole 
foundation for the 
statement lay in the 
fact that the Rev. 

Mr, McTavish was 
to call for a small 
parcel of stationery 
about six o’clock. 

At the same time 
she remembered her 
duty to her em¬ 
ployer. “ But we 
have other inkpots 
in profusion/* she 
declared. 

The limit of his 
endurance was 

reached. 41 Oh,” he stammered, 44 I wish ye 
wudna speak to me like that.” 

“ Like what ? ” 

“ That fancy way—that genteel English.” 

The words might have angered her, but not 
the voice. She drew a quick breath and said : 
“ Are ye a frien* or a customer ? ” 

“ Ye—ye ken fine what l want to be/ 7 he 
answered, sadly. 

Now she was sure that she liked him, 

u Well/' she said, slowly, “ suppose ye buy 
a ha’penny penholder—jist for the sake o* 
appearances—an’ then "—quickly—” we’ll 
drop business.” 

It must be recorded, however, that an 
hour or so later she induced the Rev, Mr. 
McTavish to buy the ugly inkpot, 

“ It wasna easy,” she confessed afterwards 
to M. Tod, 41 an 7 I doobt he jist bought it to 
please me; but it’s awa’ at last, an 7 yell 
never see it again , unless at a jumble sale.” 


little doubts, little fears, little jealousies : but 
they passed as swiftly as they appeared. 

It must not be supposed, all the same, 
that she gave him much direct encourage¬ 
ment ; her lapses from absolute discretion 

were brief as they 
were rare. But the 
affections of the 
youthful male have 
a wonderful way of 
subsisting on crumbs 
which hope magnifies 
into loaves. Never¬ 
theless, her kindli¬ 
ness was a definite 
thing* and under 
its influence the 
boy lost some 
of his shyness 
and gained a little 
confidence in him¬ 
self, He had already 
taken a leap over 
one barrier of for¬ 
mality: he had 
called her 44 Chris¬ 
tina ” to her face, 
and neither her eyes 
nor her lips had re 
proved him; he had 
asked her to call him 
11 Macgreegor ” — or 
41 Mac ” if she pre¬ 
ferred it—and she 
had promised to ** see about it,” 

On this November Saturday afternoon he 
was on his way to make the tremendous 
request that she should allow him to walk 
home with her when her day's work was 
over. He was far from sure of himself. 

He broke his journey at a sweet-shop, and 
rather surprised himself by spending sixpence, 
although he bad been planning to do so for 
the past week. He had not yet given 
Christina anything ; he wanted badly to give 
her something ; and having bought it, he 
wondered whether she would take it. 

A few minutes later Macgregor stood at 
the counter that had become a veritable altar. 
Not many of us manage to greet the girls of 
our dreams precisely as we would or exactly 
as we have rehearsed the operation, and 
Macgregor’s nerves at the last moment played 
him a trick. 

In a cocky fashion, neither natural nor 
becoming, he wagged his head in the direction 
of the living-room and flippantly inquired : 

l5She * ’" ,corae 


VI IL 

For a fortnight it ran smoothly enough. 
There were, to be sure, occasional ripples : 
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passing with never a flicker, stiffly replied: 
“ Miss Tod is out, but may return at any 
moment.” 

“ Aw f ” he murmured, “ I thought she 
wud maybe be takin’ her usual walk.” 

“ What usual walk ? ” 

His hurt look said : “ What have I done to 
deserve this, Christina ? ” 

And she felt as though she had struck him. 
“ Ye shouldna tak’ things for granted,” she 
said, less sharply. “ I didna think ye was 
one 0’ the cheeky sort.” 

“ Me ! ” he cried, in consternation. 

“ Weel, maybe ye didna mean it, but ye 
cam’ into the shop like a dog wi’ twa tails. 
But ”—as with a sudden inspiration—“maybe 
ye’ve been gettin’ a rise in yer wages. If 
that’s the case, I’ll apologize.” 

He shook his head. “ I dinna ken what 
ye’re drivin’ at. I—I was jist gled to see 
ye-” 

“ Oh, we’ll no’ say ony mair aboot it. 
Maybe I was ower smart,” she said, hastily. 
“ Kindly forget ma observations.” She 
smiled apologetically. 

“ Are ye no’ gaun to shake han’s wi’ me ? ” 
he asked, still uneasy. 

“ Surely ! ” she answered, warmly. “ An’ 
I’ve got a bit 0’ news for ye, Mac.” The 
name slipped out ; she went pink. 

Yet her cheek was pale compared with 
his. “ Oh! ” he exclaimed, under his 
breath. Then, with a brave attempt at 
carelessness, he brought from his pocket a 
small white package and laid it on the counter 
before her. “ It—it’s for you,” he said, 
forgetting his little speech about wanting to 
give her something and hoping she would not 
be offended. 

Christina was not prepared for such a 
happening ; still, her wits did not desert her. 
She liked sweets, but on no account was she 
going to have her acceptance of the gift 
misconstrued. She glanced at Macgregor, 
whose eyes did not meet hers ; she glanced at 
the package; she glanced once more at 
Macgregor, and gently uttered the solitary 
word:— 

“ Platonic ? ” 

“ Na,” he replied. “ Jujubes.” 

Christina bit her lip. 

“ D’ye no’ like them ? ” he asked, anxiously. 

The matter had got beyond her. She put 
out her hand and took the gift, saying: 
“ Thank ye, Mac; they’re ma favourite 
sweeties. But—ye’re no’ to dae it again.” 

“ What kin’ o’ sweeties did ye think they 
was ? ” he asked, breaking a short silence. 

“ Oh, it’s o’ nae consequence,” she lightly 


replied. “ D’ye no’ want to hear ma bit o’ 
news ? ” 

“ ’Deed, aye, Christina.” Now more at 
ease, he settled himself on the chair. 

“ Weel - ye’ll excuse me no’ samplin’ the 
jujubes the noo; it might be awkward if a 
customer was cornin’—weel, yer Uncle 
Purdie was visitin’ ma uncle last night, an’ 
what d’ye think I did ? ” 


“ What?” 

“ I asked him for a job ! ” 

“ A job ! ” exclaimed Macgregor. “ In— 
in yin o’ his shops ? ” 

“ Na; in his chief office.” 

“ My ! ye’ve a neck—I mean, ye’re no’ 
afraid.” 

“Ye dinna get muckle in this world wi’oot 
askin’ for it.” 

“ What did he say ? ” the boy inquired, 
after a pause. 

“ He said the job was mine as sune as I was 
ready to tak’ it. Ye see, I tell’t him I didna 
want to start till I had ma shorthand an’ 
typewritin’ perfec’. That’ll tak’ me a few 
months yet.” 

“ I didna ken ye could typewrite.” 

“ Oh, I’ve been workin’ at it for near a year, 
but I can only get practisin’ afore breakfast 
an’ whiles in the evenin’. Still, I think I’ll 
be ready for the office aboot the spring, if 
no earlier.” 

Macgregor regarded her with sorrow mingled 
with admiration. 

“ But what way dae ye want to leave here ? ” 
he cried, all at once realizing what the change 
would mean to him. 

“ There’s nae prospects in a wee place like 
this. Once I’m in a big place, like yer uncle’s, 
I’ll get chances. I want to be yer uncle’s 
private secretary-” 

“ Ye’re ower young.” 

“ I didna say in six months.” Her voice 
changed. “ Are ye no’ pleased, Mac ? ” 

“ Hoo can I be pleased when ye’re leavin’ 
here ? Can ye no’ stop ? , Ye’re fine where 
ye are. An’ what’ll Miss Tod dae wantin’ 
ye ? ” 

“ I’ll get uncle to find her another girl— 
a pretty girl, so that ye’ll come here for yer 
stationery, eh ? ” 

“ If ye leave, I’ll never come here again. 
Could ye no’ get a job behind the counter in 
yin of ma uncle’s shops ? ”—clutching at a 
straw. 

“ I’ll gang furder in the office. If I was a 
man I daresay I wud try the shop. If I was 
you, Mac, I wud try it.” 

“ I couldna sell folk things.” 

“ In 9 bg busings like yer uncle’s there’s 
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plenty work besides sellin’. But I suppose 
ye’ll stick to the pentin’.” 

“ Aye,” he said, shortly. 

“ Weel, I suppose it’s nane o’ ma business,” 
she said, good-humouredly. “ But, bein’ a 
frien’, I thought ye wud hae been pleased to 
hear ma news.” 

Ere he could reply a woman came in to 
purchase note-paper. Possibly Christina’s 
service was a trifle less “ finished ” than 
usual, and she made no attempt to sell any¬ 
thing that was not wanted. Macgregor had 
a few minutes for reflection, and when the 
customer had gone he said, a shade more 
hopefully:— 

“ Ye’ll no be kep’ as late at the office as 
here. Ye’ll hae yer evenin’s free, Christina.” 

“ I’ll hae mair time for classes. I’m keen 
on learnin’ French an’ German. I ken a bit 
o’ French already ; a frien’ o’ ma uncle’s, 
a Frenchman, has been giein’ me lessons in 
conversation every Sunday night for a while 
back. It’ll be useful if I become a secretary.” 

“ Strikes me,” said Macgregor, gloomily. 
“ ye’ve never ony time for fun.” 

“ Fun ? ” 

“ For walkin’ aboot an’—an’ that.” 

“ Oh, ye mean oot there.” She swung her 
hand in the direction of the street. “ I walk 
here in the mornin’—near a mile—an’ hame 
at nicht; an’ I’ve two hours free in the middle 
o’ the day. Uncle bargained for that when 
he let me come to Miss Tod. As for loafin’ 
aboot on the street, I had plenty o’ the street 
when I was young, afore ma aunt took me 
to bide wi’ her at Kilmabeg. But I’m no’ 
so badly off for fun, as ye call it, either,” 
she went on. “ Noo an’ then uncle taks 
auntie an’ me to the theatre. Every 
holiday we gang to the coast. An’ there’s 
alwavs folk cornin’ to the hoose-” 

“ Auld folk ? ” 

“ Frae your age upwards. An’ next year, 
when I put up ma hair, I’ll be gettin’ to 
dances. Can ye waltz ? ” 

Macgregor gave his head a dismal shake. 

“ I—I doobt ye’re ower high-class,” he 
muttered, hopelessly. “ Ye’ll no’ be for 
lookin’ at me next year.” 

“ No’ if ye wear a face like a fiddle. I like 
to look at cheery things. What’s up wi’ 
ye ? ” 

“ Oh, naething. I suppose ye expec’ to be 
terrible rich some day ? ” 

“ That’s the idea.” 

“ What’ll ye dae wi’ the money ? I suppose 
ye dinna ken.” 

“ Oh, I ken fine,” she returned, with an 
eager smile. “ I’ll buy auntie a lovely 


cottage at the coast, an’ uncle a splendid 
motor-car, an’ masel’ a big white steam 
yacht.” 

“ Ye’re no’ greedy,” he remarked, a little 
sulkily. 

“ That’ll be merely for a start, of course. 
I’ll tak’ ye a trip roun’ the world for the price 
o’ a coat o’ pent to the yacht. Are ye on ? 
Maybe ye’ll be a master-penter by then.” 

“ I—I’ll never be onything—an’ I’m no’ 
carin’,” he groaned. 

“ If ye lie doon in the road ye’ll no’ win 
far, an’ ye’re likely to get tramped on, for- 
bye. What’s wrang wi’ ye the day ? ” she 
asked, kindly. 

“ Ye—ye jist mak’ me miserable,” he 
blurted out, and hung his head. 

“ Me! ” she said, innocently. “ I’m sure 
I never meant to dae that. I’m a hard nut, 
I suppose; but no jist as hard as I seem. 
Onything I can dae to mak’ ye happy again ? ” 

“ Let me walk hame wi’ ye the nicht,” 
said Macgregor. 

Some seconds passed ere Christina spoke. 

“I’m not in the habit of being escorted-” 

she began. 

“ For ony sake dinna speak like that.” 

“ I forgot ye wasna a customer. But, 
seriously, I dinna think it wud be the thing.” 

“ What way, Christina ? ” 

“Jist because, an’ for several other reasons 
besides. My! it’s gettin’ dark. Time I 
was lightin’ up.” She struck a match, applied 
it to a long taper, and proceeded to ignite the 
jets in the window and above the counter. 
Then she turned to him again. 

“ Mac ! ” 

Something in her voice roused him out of 
his despair. “ What, Christina ? ” 

“ If ye walk hame wi’ me. I’ll expect ye to 
come up an’ see ma aunt an’ uncle. Ye see I 
made a sort o’ bargain wi’ them that I wudna 
hae ony frien s they didna ken aboot.” 

Macgregor’s expression of happiness gave 
place to one of doubt. “ Maybe they wudna 
like me,” he said. 

“ Aweel, that’s your risk, of course. But 
they’ll no’ bite ye. I leave the shop at 
eight.” She glanced at her little silver watch. 
“ Mercy ! It’s time I was puttin’ on the 
kettle. Miss Tod’ll be back in a jiffy. Ye 
best hook it, Mac.” 

“ I’ll be waitin’ for ye at eight,” he said, 
rising. “ An’ it’s awfu’ guid o’ ye, Christina.” 

“ Tits, man ! ” she cried, impatiently. “ I’ll 
be late wi’ her tea. Adieu for the present.” 

Macgregor went home happy in a subdued 
fashion. He found a letter awaiting him. 
It was from Grandfather Purdie ; it reminded 
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him that his seventeenth birthday was on the 
coming Monday, contained a few kindly words 
of advice, and enclosed a postal order for ten 
shillings. Hitherto the old man’s gift had 
been a half-crown, which had seemed a large 
sum to the boy. But ten shillings !—it would 
be hard to tell whether Macgregor’s feeling 
of manliness or of gratitude was the greater. 

Mrs. Robinson was not a little disturbed 
when her son failed to hand over the money 
to her to take care of for him, as had been the 
custom in the past, and her husband had some 
difficulty in persuading her to “ let the laddie 
be in the meantime.” 

“ If I had your heart an’ you had ma heid,” 
she said, with a faint smile, “ I dare say we 
wud baith be near perfec’, John. Aweel, I’m 
no’ gaun to bother the laddie noo. But ”— 
seriously—“ he’s been oot an awfu’ lot at 
nicht the last week or twa.” 

“ Courtin’,” said John, laughing. 

“ Havers ! ” she retorted. “ He’s no’ the 
sort.” 

“ Neither was I,” said John, “ an’ look at 
me noo ! ” 

And there they let the subject drop. 

At seven o’clock Macgregor left the house. 
At the nearest post-office he had his order 
converted into coin. Somehow its pos¬ 
session rendered the prospect of his 
meeting with the Baldwins a thought less 
fearsome. He would tell Christina of his 
grandfather’s gift, and later on, perhaps, he 
would buy—he knew not what. All at once 
he wished he had a great deal of money— 
wished he were clever—wished he could talk 
like Christina, even in the manner he hated 
—wished vague but beautiful things. The 
secret aspirations of lad’s love must surely 
make the angels smile—very tenderly. 

He reached the trysting-place with a quick 
heart, a moist brow, and five and twenty 
minutes to spare. 

IX. 

At the counter Christina was counting up 
some unsold periodicals, chattering cheer¬ 
fully the while to M. Tod, who had 
retired to the fireside in her living-room. 
The door opened with a suddenness that 
suggested a pounce, and a young woman, 
whom Christina could not recollect having 
seen before, started visibly at the bang of the 
bell, recovered herself, and closed the door 
carefully. It was Christina’s habit to sum 
up roughly the more patent characteristics 
of new customers almost before they reached 
the counter. In the present case her estimate 


was as follows : “ Handsome for the money ; 
conceited, but not proud.” 

“ Good evening,” she said, politely. 

“ Evenin’,” replied the other, her dark 
eyes making a swift survey of the shop. She 
threw open her jacket, already unbuttoned, 
disclosing a fresh white shirt, a scarlet bow, 
and a silver belt. Touching the belt, she 
said, “ I think this was got in your shop.” 

Christina bent forward a little way. 

“ Perhaps,” she said, pleasantly. “ I 
couldn’t say for certain. We’ve sold several 
of these belts, but of course we haven’t the 
monopoly.” 

It may have been that the young woman 
fancied she was being chaffed. Other cus¬ 
tomers less unfamiliar with Christina had 
fancied the same thing. At all events, her 
tone sharpened. 

“ But I happen to ken it was got here.” 

“ Then it was got here,” said Christina, 
equably. “ Do you wish to buy another the 
same ? I’m sorry we’re out of them at 
present, but we could procure one for you 
within-” 

“ No, thanks. An’ I didna buy this one, 
either. It was bought by a young gentleman 
friend o’ mines.” 

“ Oh, indeed ! ” Christina murmured, sym¬ 
pathetically. Then her eyes narrowed slightly. 

“ I came to see if ye could change it,” the 
young woman proceeded. “ It’s miles too 
wide. Ye can see that for yersel’.” 

“ They are worn that way at present,” 
said Christina, with something of an effort. 

“ Maybe. But I prefer it tight-fittin’. Of 
course, I admit I’ve an extra sma’ waist.” 

“ Yes—smaller than they are worn at 
present.” 

“ I beg ye pardon ? ” 

“ Granted,” said Christina, absently. She 
was trying to think of more than one male 
customer to whom she had sold a belt. But 
there had been only one. 

The dark eyes of the young woman glim¬ 
mered with malignant relish. 

“ As I was sayin’,” she said, “ I prefer it 
tight-fittin’. I’ve a dance on next week, 
an’ as it is the belt is unsuitable, an’ the young 
man expec’s me to wear it. Of course, I 
couldna tell him that it didna fit me. So I 
thought I would jist ask ye to change it 
wi’oot lettin’ on to him.” 

She gave a self-conscious giggle. 

“ I see,” said Christina, dully. “ But I’m 
afraid there’s only the one size in those belts. 
and, besides, we can’t change goods that have 
been worn for a month.” 

“ °1nlf fP il ? ” said 
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the other, maliciously* “ Ye’ve a fine memory, 
miss. But though I’ve had it for a month 
—it was part o' his birthday present, ye ken 
—Fve scarcely worn it—only once or twdce, 
to please him, 1 * 

There was a short silence ere Christina 
spoke. 

11 If you are bent on getting the belt made 
tight-fitting, a jeweller would do it for you, 
but it would cost as much as the belt is 
worth/' she said, coldly, “ It’s a very cheap 
imitation, you know/ 1 she 
added, for the first time in 
her business career decrying 
her own wares* 

It was certainly a nasty 
one, but the young woman 
almost succeeded in appear¬ 
ing to ignore it. 

“ So ye canna change it 
—even to please ma young 
man ? " she said, mockingly, 

" No" Christina replied, 
keeping her face to the foe, 
but w ith difficulty. 

Said the foe :— 

“ That’s a pity, but I dare 
say I’ll get over it." She 
moved to the door and 
opened it. She smiled, show¬ 
ing her teeth, (Christina was 
glad to see they were not 
perfect.) 4< A sma J waist like 
mines is whiles a misfor¬ 
tune/ 1 she remarked, with 
affected self-commiseration. 

Christina set her lips, but 
the retort would come* 

“ Aye,” she said, viciously. ** Still, I suppose 
you couldn’t grow' tall any other way,” 

But the young woman only laughed—she 
could afford to laugh, having done that which 
she had come to do - and departed to report 
the result of her mission to the youth knowrn 
as Willie Thomson* 

“ Wha was that, dearie ? ” M* Tod called 
from the living-room. 

Christina started from an unlovely reverie* 
<£ Merely a female” she answered, bitterly, 
and resumed counting the periodicals in a 
listless fashion. 

The poison bit deep. The cheek of him to 
suggest walking home with her when he was 
going to a dance with that' tight-laced girl 
next week ! No doubt he admired her skimpy 
waist* He was welcome to it and her—and 
her poor teeth. And yet he had seemed a nice 
chap. She had liked him for his shyness, 
if for nothing else* But the shy kind were 



always the worst. He had very likely been 
taking advantage of his shyness* Well, she 
was glad she had found him out before he 
could walk home with her. And possibly 
because she was glad, but probably because 
she was quite young at heart, tears came to 
her eyes, , . * 

At eight o'clock Macgregor saw the window 
lights go out and the shop lights grow dim. 
A minute later he heard an exchange of 
good nights and the closing 
and bolting of a door. Then 
Christina appeared, her head 
a little higher even than 
usual. 

He went forward eagerly. 
He held out his hand and— 
it received his gift of the 
afternoon unopened. 

“ I’ve changed my mind. 
I’ll bid you good night and 
—good-bye,” said Christina, 
and walked on. 

Presently he overtook her. 
<( Christina, what’s up ? ” 
u Kindly do not address 
me any more.” 

u Any more ?—Never ?— 
What way ” 

She was gone. 

He dashed the little pack¬ 
age into the gutter and 
strode off in the opposite 
direction, his face white, his 
lip quivering. 

If in the past Macgregor 
seemed to have needed a 
thorough rousing, he had it now. For an 
hour he tramped the streets, his heart hot 
within him, the burden of his thoughts— 
“ She thinks I’m no f guid enough,” 

And the end of the tramp found him at 
the door of the home of Jessie Mary, For a 
wonder, on a Saturday night at that hour, 
she.was in. She opened the door herself. 

At the sight of the boy something like fear 
fell upon her. For what had he come thus 
boldly ? 

He did not keep her in suspense. Will 
ye gang wi’ me to that dance ye w r as talkin* 
aboot ? ” he asked, abruptly, adding, u I’ve 
got the money for the tickets.” 

A curse, a blow even, w ould have surprised 
her less. 

“ Will ye gang, Jessie ? " he said, 
impatiently* 

For the life of her she could not answer at 
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Said he : “ If it’s Wullie ye’re thinkin’ o’, 
I’ll square him.” 

“ VVullie ! ” she exclaimed, a cruel contempt 
in the word. 

“ Weel, if naebody else is takin’ ye, will ye 
gang wi’ me?” 

“ Dae—dae ye want me, Macgreegor ? ” 

“ I’m askin’ ye.” 

She glanced at him furtively, but he was 
not looking at her; his hands were in his 
pockets, his mouth was shaped to emit a 
tuneless whistle. She tried to laugh, but 
made only a throaty sound. It seemed as if 
a stranger stood before her, one of whom she 
knew nothing save his name. And yet she 
liked the stranger and wanted much to go to 
the dance with him. 

The whistling ceased. 

“ Are ye gaun wi’ somebody else ? ” he 
demanded, lifting his face for a moment. 

It was not difficult to guess that something 
acute had happened to him very recently. 
Jessie Mary suddenly experienced a guilty 
pang. Yet why Macgregor should have come 
back to her now was beyond her compre¬ 
hension. Yon yellow-haired girl in the shop 
could not have told him anything—that was 
certain. And though she had not really 
wanted him back, now that he had come she 
was fain to hold him once more. Such 
thoughts made confusion in her mind, out of 
which two distinct ideas at last emerged: 
she did not care if she had hurt the yellow¬ 
haired girl; she could not go to the dance on 
Macgregor’s money. 

So gently, sadly, she told her lie : “ Aye, 
there’s somebody else, Macgreegor.” Which 
suggests that no waist is too small to 
contain an appreciable amount of heart and 
conscience. 

A brief pause, and Macgregor said, 
drearily: “ Aweel, it doesna matter. I’ll awa’ 
hame.” And went languidly down the stairs. 

“ It doesna matter.” The words haunted 
Jessie Mary that night, and it was days before 
she got wholly rid of the uncomfortable 
feeling that Macgregor had not really wanted 
her to go to the dance, and that he had, in 
fact, been ‘'codding ” her. 

Whereas, poor lad, he had only been 
“ codding ” himself, or, at least, trying to do 
so. By the time he reached the bottom step 
he had forgotten Jessie Mary. 

Once more he tramped the streets. 

At home Lizzie was showing her anxiety, 
and John was concealing his. 

When, at long last, he entered the kitchen, 
he did not appear to hear his mother’s 

“ Whaur hae ye been, laddie? or his 
VoL xlv.—67. 


father’s “ Ye’re late, ma son.” Their looks 
of concern at his tired face and muddy boots 
passed unobserved. 

Having unlaced his boots and rid his feet 
of them more quietly than usual, he got up 
and went to the table at which his mother 
was sitting. 

He took all the money—all—from his 
pockets and laid it before her. 

“ There’s a shillin’ each for Jeannie an’ 
Jimsie. I’m no’ needin’ the rest. I’m 
wearied,” he said, and went straightway to 
his own room. 

John got up and joined his wife at the 
table. “ Did I no’ tell ye,” he cried, 
triumphantly, “ that Macgreegor wud dae the 
richt thing ? ” 

Lizzie stared at the little heap of silver and 
bronze. 

“ John,” she whispered, at last, and there 
was a curious distressed note in her voice, 
“ John, d’ye no’ see ?—he’s gied me ower 
much ! ” 

X. 

As a rule tonics are bitter, and their effects 
very gradual, often so gradual as to be hardly 
noticeable until one’s strength is put to some 
test. While it would be unfair to deny the 
existence of “ backbone ” in Macgregor, it is 
but just tc grant that the “ backbone ” 
required stiffening. And it is no discredit to 
Macgregor that the tincture of Christina’s 
hardier spirit which, along with her (to him) 
abundant sweetness, he had been absorbing 
during these past weeks was the very tonic 
he needed, the tonic without which he could 
not have acted as he did on the Monday night 
after his dismissal. 

He did not go to the shop, for he had 
neither money nor the petty courage necessary 
to ask it of his parents. On the pavement, a 
little way from the door, he waited in a slow 
drizzle of rain. He had no doubts as to what 
he was going to do and say. The idea had 
been with him all day, from early in the 
morning, and it had to be carried out. 
Perhaps his nerves were a little too steady to 
be described as normal. 

When eight o’clock struck on a neigh¬ 
bouring tower, he did not start or stir. But 
across the street, peering round the edge of a 
close-mouth, another boy jerked his head at 
the sound. Willie Thomson was exceedingly 
curious to know whether Saturday night had 
seen the end of the matter. 

Christina, for no reason that she could have 
given, was late in leaving the shop; it was 
twenty minutes past the hour when she 
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She approached quickly, but he 
was ready for her. 

“ No ! ” she exclaimed, at the 
sight of him. 

He stepped right in front of 
her. She was compelled to halt, 
and she had nothing to say. 


He faced her 
—neither hotly 
nor coldly, but 
with a slight 
throb in iiis 
voice :— 

11 I II be guid 
enough yet.” 
With a little 
nod as if to 
emphasize his 
words, and with¬ 
out taking his 
eyes from her 
face, he stood 
aside and let her 


fairly, and said 


g°- 

Erect, he fol¬ 
lowed her with 
his eyes until 
the darkness 
and traffic of 
the pavement 
hid her. Then 
he seemed to 
relax, his shoul 
ders drooped 
slightly, and 
with eyes grown 
wistful he moved 
slowly down the 
street towards home. Arrived there he shut 
himself up with an old school dictionary. 

Dull work, but a beginning. . . . 

Guid enough yet,” Christina had not 
gone far when through all her resentment the 
full meaning of the words forced itself upon 
her. il Oh,” she told herself, crossly,“ I never 
meant him to take it that way.” A little 
later she told herself the same thing, but 
merely impatiently. And still later, lying in 
the dark, she repeated it with a sob. 

That night Jessie Mary w ent to bed wishing 
angrily that she had taken Macgregor at his 
w ord. The prospects of obtaining an escort to 
the dance were now exceedingly remote, for 
only that afternoon she had learned that the 
bandy-legged young man in the warehouse 
whom she hud deemed safe at a pinch,” 
and who was the owner of a dress suit with a 
white vest, had invited another girl and was 
actually going to give her flowers to wear. 


<l HE TOOK ALL THE MONEY—ALL—FROM HIS 
POCKETS AND LAID IT BEFORE HER," 

Willie went to bed, too, earlier than 
usual, and lay awake very miserable. For 
Willie w r as up to the neck in debt, owing 
the appalling sum of five shillings and nine- 
pence to an old woman who sold newspapers, 
paraffin oil, and cheap cigarettes, and who w as 
already threatening to go to bis aunt for her 
money—a proceeding which w'ould certainly 
result in much misery for Willie. He was 
“ out of a again) but it isn't easy to 
get one prefers to 
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do nothing. To some extent Macgregor was 
to blame for his having got into debt with the 
tobacconist, for if Macgregor had not stopped 
smoking, Willie would not have needed to 
buy nearly so many cigarettes. Nevertheless, 
Willie’s thoughts did not dwell long or bitterly 
on that point. Rather did they dwell on 
Macgregor himself. And after a while Willie 
drew up his legs and pulled the insufficient 
bedclothes over his head and lay very still. 
This he had done since he was a small boy, 
when lonesomeness got the better of him, 
When he wished he had a father and mother 
like Macgregor’s. 

Indeed, it were almost safe to say that of 
the four young people involved in this little 
tragi-comedy, Macgregor, yawning over his 
old school dictionary, was the least unhappy. 

****** 

On the fifth night, at the seventh page of 
words beginning with a “ D,” Macgregor 
closed the dictionary and asked himself what 
was the good of it all. His face was hot, his 
whole being restless. He looked at his watch 
—a quarter to eight. He got up and care¬ 
fully placed the dictionary under a copy of 
“ Ivanhoe ” on the chest of drawers. He 
would go for a walk. 

He left the house quietly. 

In the kitchen Lizzie, pausing in her 
knitting, said to John :— 

“ It’s the first nicht Macgreegor’s been oot 
this week.” 

“ Weel, ye should be pleased, wumman.” 
John smiled. 

A pause. 

“ I wonder what made him gie up a’ his 
siller on Seturday nicht.” 

“ Same here. But I wudna ask him,” said 
John, becoming grave. “ Wud you ? ” 

She shook her head. 

“ I tried to on Sunday, but someway I 
couldna. He’s changin’.” 

“ He’s growin’ up, Lizzie.” 

“ I suppose ye’re richt,” she said, reluct¬ 
antly, and resumed her knitting. 

From the darkest spot he could find on the 
opposite pavement Macgregor saw Christina 
come out of the shop, pass under a lamp, and 
disappear. He felt sorely depressed during 
the return journey. The dictionary had failed 
to increase either his knowledge or his self¬ 
esteem. He wondered whether history or 
geography would do any good; there were 
books on these subjects in the house. He 
realized that he knew nothing about anything 
except his trade, and even there he had to 
admit that he had learned less than he might 


have done. And yet he had always wanted 
to be a painter. 

The same night he started reading the 
History of England, and found it a consider¬ 
able improvement on the dictionary. He 
managed to keep awake until the arrival of 
Julius Caesar. Unfortunately, he had taken 
the book to bed, and his mother, on discover¬ 
ing it in the morning, indiscreetly asked him 
what he had been doing with it. 

“ Naething special,” was his reply, indis¬ 
tinctly uttered, and here ended his historical 
studies, though for days after Lizzie left the 
book prominent on the chest of drawers. 

On Saturday evening he went once more to 
watch Christina leave the shop. M. Tod came 
to the door with her, and they stood talking for 
a couple of minutes, so that he had more than 
a glimpse of her. And a spirit rose in him 
demanding that he should attempt something 
to prove himself, were it only with his hands. 
It was not learning, but earning, that would 
make him “ guid enough yet ” ; not what he 
could say, but what he could do. There would 
be time enough for speaking “ genteel 
English,” and so on, after—well, after he had 
got up in the world. 

For a moment he felt like running after 
Christina and making her hearken to his 
new hope, but self-consciousness prevailed 
and sent him homewards. 

“ Halloa! ” From a close came a husky 
voice, apologetic, appealing. 

“ Halloa, Wullie ! ” Macgregor stopped. 
He was not sorry to meet Willie; he craved 
companionship just then, though he had no 
confidences to give away. 

“ Are ye for hame ? ” 

“ Aye.” 

“ I—I’ll come wi’ ye, if ye like, Mac- 
greegor ? ” 

“ Come on then.” 

For a few seconds Willie was silent; then 
he blurted out—“ I’m done for ! ” 

“ Done for ! ” exclaimed Macgregor, startled 
by the despair in the other’s voice. “ What’s 
wrang, Wullie ? ” 

“ I’m in a mess. But it’s nae use tellin’ ye. 
Ye canna dae onything.” 

“ Is’t horses ? ” Macgregor asked, presently. 

“ Naw, it’s no’ horses! ” Willie indignantly 
replied. 

How virtuous we feel when accused of the 
one sin we have not committed. 

The next moment he clutched Macgregor’s 
arm. “ Come in here, an’ I’ll tell ye.” He 
drew his companion into the close. “ I—I 
couldna Ml ©fiybbdy else.” I'-jAN 
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From the somewhat incoherent recital 
which followed Macgregor finally gathered 
that the old woman to whom Wilhe owed 
money had presented her ultimatum. If 
Willie failed to pay up that night she would 
assuredly not fail to apply to his aunt first 
thing in the morning. 

“ Never heed, Wullie,” said Macgregor, 
taking his friend’s arm, and leading him 
homewards. “ Yer aunt’ll no’ kill ye.” 

“ I wish to goodness she wud ! ” muttered 
Willie, with a vehemence that shocked his 
friend. “ She’s aye been ill to live wi’, but 
it’ll be a sight harder noo.” 

“ Wud the auld wife no’ believe ye aboot 
gettin’ a job in a fortnicht ? She wudna ? 
Aweel, she’ll believe me. Come on, an’ I’ll 
speak to her for ye.” 

But the “ auld wife ” was adamant. She 
had been deceived with too many promises 
ere now. At last Macgregor, feeling himself 
beaten, disconsolately rejoined Willie and set 
out for home. Neither spoke until Mac- 
gregor’s abode was reached. Then Mac¬ 
gregor said:— 

“ Bide here till I come back,” and ran up 
the stair. He knew his father was out, having 
gone back to the works to experiment with 
some new machinery. He found his mother 
alone in the kitchen. 

“ Mither,” he said, with difficulty, “ I wish 
ye wud gie me five shillins o’ ma money.” 

He could not have startled her more 
thoroughly. 

“ Five shillins, laddie ! What for ? ” 

“ I canna tell ye the noo.” 

“ But-” 

“ It’s no’ for—for fun. If ye ask me, I’ll 
tell ye in a secret this day fortnicht. Please, 
mither.” 

She got up and laid her hands on his 
shoulders and turned him the full light of 
the gas. He looked at her shyly, yet without 
flinching. And abruptly she kissed him, and 
as abruptly passed to the dresser drawer 
where she kept her purse. 

Without a word she put the money in his 
hand. Without a word he took it, nodded 
gravely, and went out. In one way Lizzie had 
done more for her boy in these three minutes 
than she had done in the last three years. 

Macgregor had a sixpence in his pocket, 
and he added it to the larger coins. 

“ She can wait for her thruppence,” he 
said, giving the money to the astounded 
Willie. “ Awa’ an’ pay her. I’ll maybe see 
ye the morn’s nicht. So long ! ” He walked 
off in the direction opposite to that which 
Willie ought to take. 


But Willie ran after him; he was pretty 
near to crying. 

“ Macgreegor,” he stammered, “ I’ll pay ye 
back when I get ma first wages. An’ I’ll no’ 
forget—oh, I’ll never forget. An’ I’ll dae 
ye a guid turn yet.” 

“ Ye best hurry in case she shuts her shop,” 
said Macgregor, and so got rid of him. 

While it is disappointing to record that 
Willie has thus far never managed to repay 
Macgregor in hard cash, it is comforting 
to know that his promise to do Macgregor a 
good turn was more than just an emotional 
utterance. When, on the following Wednes¬ 
day and Friday nights, he stealthily tracked 
Macgregor to the now familiar watching place, 
his motives were no longer curious or selfish, 
but benevolent in the extreme. Not ‘that 
he could bring himself to sympathize with 
Macgregor in the latter’s devotion to a mere 
girl, for, as a matter of fact, he regarded his 
friend’s behaviour as “ awfu’ stupid ” ; but 
if Macgregor was really “ saft ” on the girl, 
it behoved him, Wilhe, to do what he could 
to put an end to the existing misunder¬ 
standing. 

On the Friday night he came regretfully 
to the conclusion that the “ saftness ” was 
incurable, and he accordingly determined to 
act on the following afternoon. By this time 
his knowledge of the movements of M. Tod 
and her assistant was practically as complete 
as Macgregor’s, so that he had no hesitation 
in choosing the hour for action. He had 
little fear of Macgregor’s coming near the 
shop in daylight. 

So, having witnessed the exit of M. Tod, 
he crossed the street and examined the 
contents of the window, as he had seen Mac¬ 
gregor do so often. He was not in the least 
nervous. The fact that he was without 
money did not perturb him : it would be the 
simplest thing in the world to introduce him¬ 
self and his business by asking for an article 
which stationers’ shops did not supply. A 
glance at a druggist’s window had given him 
the necessary suggestion. On entering he 
was seized with a most distressing cough, 
which racked him while he closed the door 
and until he reached the counter. 

“ A cold afternoon,” Christina remarked, 
in a sympathetic tone. 

“ Aye. Hae ye ony chest protectors ? ” 
he hoarsely inquired. 

For the fraction of a second only she 
hesitated. 

“ Not exactly,” she replied. “ But I can 
recommend ulus.’ .1 1 . H KjA N 
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From under the counter she brought a 
quire of brown paper. 

“ It’s cheaper than flannel and much more 
sanitary,” she went on. “ There’s nothing 
like it for keeping out the cold. You’ve only 
got to cut out the shape that suits you.” 
She separated a sheet from the quire and 
spread it on the counter. “ Enough there 
for a dozen protectors. Price one penny. 
I’ll cut them out for you. if you like,” 

“ The doctor said I was to get a flannel 
yin,” said Willie, forgetting his hoarseness. 


“ No,” said she ; “ it’s only the reflection.” 
She opened the glass case and took out an 
infant’s rattle. “ Threepence.” 

Willie laughed. 

“ My ! ve’re a comic!” he exclaimed. 

“ Children are easily amused.” 

There was a short pause. Then Willie, 
leaning his arms on the edge of the counter, 
looked up in her face and said :—- 
“ So you’re the girl that’s mashed on Mac- 
greegor Robinson! ” 

He grinned. 



“ WILLIE SPRANG BACK, HIS HANI> TO HIS CHEEK.” 


“ Hue ye onv nice ceegarettestheday, miss ? ” 
“ No.” 

“ Will ve hae ony on Monday ? ” 

“ No.”' 

” When d’ye think ye’ll hae some nice 
eeegarettes ? ” 

Christina’s eyes smiled. “ Perhaps,” she 
said, solemnly, “ by the time you’re big enough 
to smoke them. Anything else to-day ? ” 

“ Ye’re no’ sae green,” he said, with grudg¬ 
ing admiration, 


A breath of silence—a sounding smack. 

Willie sprang back, his hand to his cheek. 
Christina, cheeks flaming, eyes glittering, 
teeth gleaming, hands clenched, drew herself 
up. 

“ Get oot o’ this ! ” she cried. “ D’ye 
hear me ! Get oot-” 

“ Aye, I hear ye,” said Willie, resentfully, 
rubbing his cheek. “ Ye’re ower smart wi’ 
yer han’s. I'lipSTBtl foDltP say- 
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“-you’re the girl Macgreegor’s mashed 

on-an’ I-” 

Christina stamped her foot. 

“ Clear oot, I tell ye ! ” 

“-1 wudna be Macgreegor for a thoosan’ 

pound ! Keep yer hair on, miss. I’ll gang 

when it suits me. Ye’ve got to hear-” 

“ I’ll no’ listen.” 

She put her hands to her ears. 

“ Thon girl, Jessie Mary, took a rise oot 
o’ ye last week, an’ it was me that put her 
up to it. Macgreegor gied her the belt, richt 
enough, but that was afore he got saft on 
you-” 

“ Silence! L cannot hear a word you 
say,” declared Christina, recovering herself 
and her more formal speech, though her 
colour, which had faded, now bloomed again. 

“ I’ll cry it loud, if ye like, so as the folk 
in the street can hear. But ye can pretend 
ye dinna hear,” he said, ironically. “ I’m 
no’ heedin’ whether ye hear or no’.” 

“ I wish you would go away, you imper¬ 
tinent thing ! ” 

“ Macgreegor-” he began. 

Once more she covered her ears. 

“ Macgreegor,” proceeded Willie, with a 
rude wink, “ never had ony notion o’ takin’ 
Jessie Mary to the dance. She was jist coddin’ 
ye, though I dar: say she was kin’ o’ jealous 
because ye had cut her oot. So I think ye 
should mak’ it up wi’ Macgreegor when ye 
get the chance. He’s awfu’ saft on ye. 

I wudna be him for a-” 

“ Go away ! ” said Christina. “ You’re 
simply wasting your breath.” 

“ Dinna let on to Macgreegor that I tell’t 
ye,” he continued, unmoved. “ An’ if Jessie 
Mary tries it on again, jist you put yer finger 
to yer nose at her.” 

“ If you don’t go at once, I’ll-” 

“ Oh, ye canna dae onything, miss. I’ll 
forgie ye for that scud ye gied me, but I wud 
advise ye no’ to be so quick wi’ yer han s in 
future, or ye’ll maybe get into trouble.” 
He turned towards the door. “ I dare say 
ye ken fine that Macgreegor watches ye 

leavin’ the shop every nicht-” 

“ What are you talking about ? ” 

“ Gie him a whistle or a wave the next 
time. There’s nae use in bein’ huffy.” 

“ That’s enough ! ” 

Willie opened the door. 

“ An’ ye best hurry up, or ye’ll maybe loss 
him. So long. I’ll no tell him I seen ye 
blushin’.” 

Christina opened her mouth, but ere she 
could speak, with a grin and a wink he was 
gone. She collapsed upon the stool. She 


had never been so angry in her life—at least, 
so she told herself. 

XI. 

John Robinson and his son sat on a pile of 
timber at the docks. Dusk was falling, and 
the air that had been mild for the season was 
growing chill. 

John replaced his watch in his pocket. 
“ It’s cornin’ on for tea-time. Are ye ready 
for the road, Macgreegor ? ” 

“ Aye,” said the boy, without stirring. 

For two hours he had been struggling to 
utter the words on which he believed his 
future depended. 

“ Weel,” said John, getting out his pipe 
preparatory to lighting it on passing the gate, 
“ we best be movin’.” 

It was now or never. Macgregor cleared 
his throat. “ The pentin’ trade’s rotten,” he 
said, in a voice not his own. 

“ Eh ? ” said John, rather staggered by the 
statement which was without relevance to 
any of the preceding conversation. “ What’s 
rotten aboot it ? ” 

“ There’s—there’s nae prospecs in it for a 
man.” 

“ Nae prospecs ! Hoots, Macgreegor ! 
there’s as guid prospecs in the pentin’ as in 
ony ither trade. Dinna fash yer heid aboot 
that—no’ but what I’m pleased to ken ye’re 
thinkin’ aboot yer prospecs, ma son. But 
we’ll speak aboot it on the road hame.” 

“ I wish,” said Macgregor, with the greatest 
effort of all, “ I wish I had never gaed into it. 
I wish I had gaed into Uncle Purdie’s 
business.” 

John sat down again. At last he said, 
“ D’ye mean that, Macgreegor ? ” 

“ Aye, I mean it.” 

For the first time John Robinson felt 
disappointed—in a vague fashion, it is true, 
yet none the less unpleasantly disappointed 
—in his son. 

“ But ye’ve been at the pentin’ for three 
year,” he said, a little impatiently. 

“ I ken that, fayther.” 

“ An’ ye mind ye had the chance o’ gaun 
into yer uncle’s business when ye left the 
schule ? ” 

“ Aye.” 

“ Maybe ye mind that yer Aunt Purdie was 
unco offended, for it was her notion—at 
least, it was her that spoke aboot it—an’ she 
declared ye wud never get a second chance. 
D’ye no’ mind, Macgreegor ? ” 

“ I mind aboot her bein’ offended, but I 
dinna mind aboot — the ither thing ” 
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“ But 1 mind it, for she was rale nesty to 
yer mither at the time. In fac’, I dinna ken 
hoo yer mither stood her impiddence. An’, 
in a way, it was a’ ma fau’t, for it was me that 
said ye was to choose the trade that ye liked 
best—an’ I thocht I was daein’ the richt 
thing, because I had seen lads spiled wi’ 
bein’ forced into trades they didna fancy. 

Aye, I thocht I was daein’ the richt thing- 

An’ noo ye’re tellin’ me I did the wrang thing.” 

He rose slowly and Macgregor joined him. 
At the gate John apparently forgot to light 
his pipe. They were half-way home ere he 
spoke. 

He put his hand round his son’s arm. 
“ Ye’re no’ to think, Macgreegor, that I wud 
stan’ in yer road when ye want to better 
yersel’. No’ likely! I never was set on 
bein’ a wealthy man masel’, but naething 
wud mak’ me prooder nor to see you gang up 
in the world ; an’ I can say the same for yer 
mither. An’ I can see that ye micht gang 
far in yer uncle’s business, for yer uncle was 
aye fond o’ ye, an’ I think ye could manage 
to please him at yer work, if ye was tryin’. 
But —ye wud need yer aunt’s favour to begin 
wi’, an’ that’s the bitter truth, an’ she’s no’ 
the sort o’ body that forgets what she con- 
seeders an affront. Weel, it’ll need some 
thinkin’ ower. I’ll hae to see what yer 
mither says. An’ ye best no’ expec’ onything. 
Stick to the pentin’ in the meantime, an’ be 
vera certain afore ye quit the trade ye’re in. 
That’s a’ I can say, ma son.” 

Macgregor had no words then. Never 
before had his father seriously spoken at such 
length to him. His heart was heavy, 
troubled about many things. 

Eight o’clock on Monday night saw him at 
the accustomed spot; on Wednesday night 
also he was there. If only Christina had been 
friends with him he would have asked her 
what he ought to do. Yet the mere glimpse 
of her confirmed him in his desire to change 
his trade. On the Wednesday night it 
seemed to him that she walked away from the 
shop much more slowly than usual, and the 
horrid thought that she might be giving some 
other “ man ” a chance to overtake her 
assailed him. But at last she was gone 
without that happening. 

On the way home he encountered Jessie 
Mary. She greeted him affably, and he 
could not but stop. 

“ Lovely dance on Friday. Ye should hae 
been there. Ma belt was greatly admired,” 
she remarked. 

“ Was it ? ” 

Digiliz&rt by viUU^lL 


“ I think I’ve seen the shop where ye 
bought it,” she said, watching his face 
covertly. 

“ It’s likely,” he replied, without emotion. 

Jessie Mary was relieved ; evidently he was 
without knowledge of her visit to the shop. 
Now that the world was going well with her 
again she bore no ill will, and was fain to 
avoid any. For at the eleventh hour—or, 
to be precise, the night before the dance—she 
had miraculously won back the allegiance 
of the young man with the exquisite mous¬ 
tache, who served in the provision shop, and 
for the present she was more than satisfied 
with herself. 

So she bade Macgregor good night, a little 
patronizingly perhaps, and hurried off to 
reward her recovered swain with the pleasant 
sight of herself and an order for a finnan 
haddie. 

Macgregor was still in the dark as to whether 
his father had mentioned to his mother the 
subject of that conversation at the docks. 
John had not referred to it again, and the 
boy was beginning to wonder if his case 
was hopeless. 

On the Friday night, however, just when 
he was about to slip from the house, his 
mother followed him to the door. Very 
quietly she said :— 

“ When ye come in, Macgreegor, I want ye 
to tell me if ye’re still set on leavin’ the 
pentin’. Dinna tell me noo. Tak’ yer walk, 
an’ think it ower, serious-like. But dinna 
be late, laddie.” 

She went back to the kitchen, leaving him 
to shut the door. 

It was not much after seven o’clock, but 
he went straightway in the direction of 
M. Tod’s shop. For the first time in what 
seemed an age, he found himself at the 
familiar, glittering window. And lo ! the 
glazed panel at the back was open a few 
inches. 

Quickly he retreated to the edge of the 
pavement, and stood there altogether un¬ 
decided. But desire drew him, and gradually 
he approached the window again. 

Christina was sitting under the lamp, at 
the desk, her pretty profile bent over her 
writing, her fair plait falling over the shoulder 
of her scarlet shirt. She was engaged in 
pencilling queer little marks on paper, and 
doing so very rapidly. Macgregor under¬ 
stood that she was practising shorthand. 
No doubt she would be his uncle’s private 
secretary some day, while he- 

All at once it came to him that no one in 
the world could answer the great question 
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but Christina. If the thing didn’t matter 
to Christina, it didn’t matter to him ; it was 
for her sake that he would strive to be 
“ guid enough yet,” not for the sake of being 
“ guid enough ” in itself. Besides, she had 
put the idea into his head. Surely she would 
not refuse to speak to him on that one subject. 

Now all this was hardly in accordance 
with the brave and independent plan which 
Macgregor had set out to follow—to wit, 
that he would not attempt to speak to 
Christina until he could announce that he 
was a member of his uncle’s staff. Yes, 
Love is the great maker of plans—also the 
great breaker. 

Coward or not, it took courage to enter the 
shop. 

Christina looked up, her colour deepening 
slightly. “ Halloa ! ” she said, coolly, though 
not coldly. 

It was not a snub, anyway, and Macgregor 
walked up to the counter. He came to the 
point at once. 

“ Wud ye advise me to try an’ get a job 
frae ma uncle ? ” he said, distinctly enough. 

“ Me ? ” The syllable was fraught with 
intense astonishment. 

“ Ye advised me afore to try it,” he said, 
fairly steadily. 

“ Did I ? ” carelessly. 

It was too much for him. 

“ Oh, Christina ! ” he whispered, reproach¬ 
fully. 

“ Well, I’m sure it’s none of my business. 
I thought you preferred being a painter.” 

The pity was that Christina should have 
just then remembered the existence of such 
a person as Jessie Mary, also the fact of her 
own slow walk from the shop the previous 
night. Yet she had forgotten both when 
she opened the panel at the back of the window 
a few inches. And perhaps she was annoye J 
with herself, knowing that she was not 
behaving quite fairly. 

He let her remark concerning his preference 
for the painting trade pass, and put a very 
direct question. 

“ What made ye change yer mind aboot 
me that nicht ? ” 

“ What night ? ” she asked, flippantly, 
and told herself it was the silliest thing she 
had ever uttered. 

She had gone too far; she saw it in his 
face. 

“ I didna think ye was as bad as that,” 
he said, in a curiously hard voice, and turned 
from the counter. 

Quick anger, quick compunction, quick 
fear, and then : “ Mac ! ” 


He wheeled at the door. She was holding 
out her hand. Her smile was frail. 

“ Are ye in earnest ? ” he said, in a low 
voice, but he did not wait for her answer. 

She drew away her hand, gently. 

“ Dinna ask me ony questions,” she 
pleaded. “ I—I didna really mean what 
I said that night, or this night either. I 
think I was off my onion ”—a faint laugh— 
“ but I’m sorry I behaved the way I did. 
Is that enough ?” 

It was more than enough; how much more 
he could not say. 

“ I’ve missed ye terrible,” he murmured. 

Christina became her practical self. 

“ So ye’re for tryin’ yer uncle’s business ? ’’ 
she began. 

“ If he’ll gie me the chance.” 

“ Weel, I’m sure I wish ye the best o’ luck.” 

“ Then ye think I ought to try ? ” 

This with great eagerness. 

“ If ye’ve made up yer mind it’s for the 
best,” she answered, cautiously. 

He had to be satisfied with that. 

“ Will I let ye ken if it comes off ? ” 

She nodded. Then she glanced at her watch. 

“ Can—can I get walkin’ hame wi’ ye, 
Christina ? ” 

It was out before he knew. 

She shook her head. • 

“ Uncle said he wud come for me. He had 
some business up this way. If ye wait a 
minute ye’ll see him. I’ll introduce ye. He’ll 
be interested, seein’ ye’re a nephew o’ 
Mr. Purdie.” 

“ Oh, I couldna. I best hook it. But, 
Christina, I can come to-morrow, eh ? ” 

She laughed. 

“ I canna prevent ye. But I’ll no’ be here 
in the afternoon. Uncle’s takin’ auntie an’ 
me to a maiinle , an’ I’ll no’ be back much 
afore six.” 

“ Weel, I’ll meet ye at eight an’ walk 
hame wi’ ye.” 

“ Will ye ? ” 

“ Oh, Christina, say ‘ ave.’ ” 

“ I’ll consider it.” 

And he had to be satisfied with that, too, 
for here the noisy door opened to admit a 
tall, clean-shaven, pleasant-featured man of 
middle age. 

“ Halloa, uncle ! ” cried Christina. 

Macgregor fled, but not without gaining a 
quick smile that made all the difference in 
the world to him. 

Ten minutes later he hurried into the home 
kitchen. 

“ Mither, I’ve decided to leave the pentin’.” 
The moment he said it his heart misgave him, 
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and the colour flew to his face. But he need 
not have doubted his parents. 

" Weelj ma son/ 1 said John, soberly, “ we'll 
dae the best we can wi* yer Aunt Purdie.” 

“ jist that,” said Lizzie. 

And that was all. 

An urgent piece of work had to be done the 
following afternoon, and he was later than 
usual, for a Saturday, in getting home. He 
found his mother preparing to go out, and 
his father looking strangely perplexed. 


biggest thing Macgregor had ever done. As 
a small boy he had feared his Aunt Purdie, as 
a schoolboy he had hated her, as a youth he 
had despised her; his feelings towards her 
now were not to be described* but it is certain 
that they included a well-nigh overpowering 
sense of dread ; indeed, the faint thrill of the 
electric bell sent him back a pace towards the 
stair. His state of perspiration gave place to 
one of miserable chillness. 

A supercilious servant eyed his obviously 



“ She’s gaun to see yer Aunt Furdie/’ said 
John, in a whisper. 

Macgregor looked from one to the other, 
hesitated, and w F ent over to Lizzie, He put 
his hand on her arm. 

41 Mi t her, ye’re no 1 to gang. I—I’ll gang 
maser.’ 1 

Then, indeed, Lizzie Robinson perceived 
that her boy was in danger of becoming a man. 

XIL 

To press the little black button at the door 
of his aunt’s handsome West-end flat was the 


** good ” clothes and hade him wait. Never¬ 
theless, a sting was what Macgregor needed 
just then; it roused the fighting spirit. 
When the servant returned, and in an aloof 
fashion—as though, after all, it w-ere none of 
her business—suggested that he might enter, 
he was able to follow f her across the hall, with 
its thick rugs and pleasantly warm atmos¬ 
phere, to the drawing-room, without faltering. 
Less than might have been expected the 
grandeur of his surroundings impressed—or 
depressed—himjfor in the course of his trade 
he ha4J of the 
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Hch. But he had enough to face in the 
picture without looking at the frame, 

Mrs* Purdie was seated at the side of the 
glowing hearth, apparently absorbed in the 
perusal of a charitable society's printed list of 
donations. 

“ Your nephew, ma’am/' the servant 
respectfully announced, and retired, 

Mrs. Purdie rose in a manner intended to 
be languid. Macgregor had not seen the 
well-remembered figure for two years. With 
his hat in his left hand he went forward 
holding out his right, A stiff, brief handshake 
followed, 

“ Well, Macgregor, this is quite an 
unexpected pleasure/* she said, unsmiling, 
resuming her seat. ** Take a chair. It is a 
considerable period since I observed you last,’* 
Time could not wither the flowers of language 
for Mrs, Purdie. 41 You are getting quite a 
big boy. How old are you now ? Are your 
parents in good health ? " She did not wait 
for answers to these inquiries. " I am sorry 
your uncle is not at home. His commercial 
pursuits confine him to his new and commo¬ 
dious premises even on Saturday afternoons.” 
(At that moment Mr. Purdie was smoking a 
pipe in the homely parlour of Christina’s 
uncle, awaiting his old friend's return from 
the theatre.) “ His finance is exceedingly 
high at present." With a faint smack of her 
lips she paused, and cast an inquiring glance 
at her visitor. 

Macgregor saw the ice, so to speak, before 
him. The time had come. But he did not 
go tapping round the edge. Gathering 
himself together, he leaped blindly. 


In a few ill-chosen words lie blurted out his 
petition. 

Then there fell an awful silence. And then 
—he could hardly believe his own ears ! 

There are people in the world who seem 
hopelessly unlovable until you—perforce, 
perhaps—ask of them a purely personal 
favour. There may even be people who 
leave the world with their fountains of good¬ 
will still sealed simply because no one had 
the courage or the need to break the seals for 
them. Until to-day the so-called favours of 
Aunt Purdie had been mere patronage and 
cash payments. 

Even now she could not help speaking 
patronizingly to Macgregor, but through the 
patronage struggled a kindliness and 
sympathy of which her relations, so long used 
to her purse- pride, her affectations, her 
absurdities, could never have imagined her 
capable. She made no reference to the 
past; she suggested no difficulties for the 
present j she cast no doubts upon the future. 
Her nephew, she declared, had done wisely in 
coming to her; she w r ould see to it that he 
got his chance. It seemed to Macgregor that 
she promised him ten times all he would have 
dreamed of asking. Finally, she bade him 
stay to dinner and see his uncle; then, 
perceiving his anxiety to get home and 
possibly, also, his dread of offending her by 
expressing it, she invited him for the following 
Sunday evening, and sent him off with a full 
heart and a light head. 

He burst into the kitchen, bubbling over 
with bis wonderful news. During its recital 
John gave vent to noisy explosions of satis¬ 
faction, Jeannie beamed happily, Jimsie 
stared at his transformed big brother, and 
Lizzie, though listening with all her ears, 
began quietly to prepare her son's tea. 

“ An’ so she treated ye w f eel T Macgreegor/* 
said John, rubbing his hands, while the 
speaker paused for words, 

“ She did that! An* Vm to get double the 
wages I’m gettin' the noo, an’ I've to spend 
the half o’ them on night classes, for, ye see, 
I’m to learn everything aboot the business, an’ 
then-" 

Said Lizzie, gently ; “ Wud ye like yer egg 
biled or fried, dearie ? ” 

It w'as nearly eight o’clock when he reached 
the shop, and he decided to w r ait at a short 
distance from the window until Christina 
came out. He was not going to risk inter¬ 
ruption by the old woman or a late customer* 
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privacy of the busy pavement, under the 
secrecy of the noisy street. Yet he was 
desperately impatient, and with every minute 
after the striking of the hour a fresh doubt 
assailed him. 

At last the lights in the window went out, 
and the world grew brighter. Presently he 
was moving to meet her, noting dimly that 
she was wearing a bigger hat than here¬ 
tofore. 

She affected surprise at the sight of him, 
but not at his eagerly whispered announce¬ 
ment 

“ IVe got it!” 

ic Good for you,” she said, kindly, and 
refrained from asking him, teasingly, inhere 
he thought he was going, “ It was lovely 
at the theatre,” she remarked, stepping 
forward. 

“ Dae ye no* want to hear aboot it ? ” he 
asked, disappointed, catching up with her. 

u Of course,” she said, cheerfully, “ Was 
yer uncle nice ? ” 

£t It was mil aunt,” he explained, somewhat 
reluctantly, for he feared she might laugh. 
But she only nodded understanding!)^, and, 
relieved, he plunged into details. 

44 Ye've done fine,” she said, when he had 
finished. “ Pm afraid it’ll be you that’ll 
be wantin’ a private secretary when I get 
that length,” 

44 Dinna laugh at me,” he murmured, 
reproachfully, 

4 ‘ Dinna be ower serious, Mac,” she returned, 
u Ye'll get on a 1 the better for bein’ able to 
tak’ a joke whiles. I'm as 
pleased as Punch aboot it.” 

He was more pleased, if 
possible. 

“ If it hadna been for 
you, Christina, I wild never 
hae had the neck to try 
it,” he said, warmly. 

1 ■ I believe ye ! " she 
said, quaintly, 

“ But it’s the truth, an* 

I’ll never forget it,” 

41 A guid memory's a 
gran' thing, An’ w-hen dae 
ye start w r i' yer uncle ? ” 

41 Monday week,” 

“That’s quick work. 

Ye’ve beat me a' to sticks. 

Dinna get swelled heid.” 

4t Christina, I wish ye 
wudna-” 

** I canna help it. It’s 
the theatre, I suppose. Oh, 

I near forgot to tell ye, yer 


unde was in w f hen we got hame frae the 
theatre. I hadna time to speak to him, for 
I had to run back to the shop. Hadna even 
time to change ma dress. I think yer uncle 
whiles gets tired o' bein’ a rich man an' livin' 
in a gran’ hoose. Maybe you'll feel that way 
some day,” 

He let her run on, now and then glancing 
wistfully at her pretty, animated face. The 
happiness, the triumph, he had anticipated 
were not his. But all the more they were 
worth working for. So they came to the place 
where she lived. 

t4 Come up,” she said, easily. 4t I tell't 
auntie I wud maybe bring ye up for supper*” 

Doubtless it was the shock of gratification 
as mueu as anything that caused him to 
hang back. She had actually mentioned him 
to her aunt ! 

“ Will ma uncle be there ? " he stammered 
at last, 

14 Na, na. Ye’ll see plenty o’ him later on ! ” 

“ Maybe yer aunt winna be pleased-” 

“ Come on, Mac ! Ye’re ower shy for this 
world,” she laughed, encouragingly. 

They went up together, 

Christina had a latch-key, and on opening 
the door said :— 

44 Oh, they haven’t come home yet* Out 
for a walk, I suppose. But they'll be home 
in a minute. Come in. There’s a peg for 
your hat,” 

She led the way into a fire-lit room and 
turned up the gas. Macgregor saw' a homely, 
cosy parlour, something like his grandfather’s 
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gravely, bending 
to unbutton her 
long coat. 

“ I intend to 
dae that,” he 
cried, uplifted by her words. “ Gie me a 
year or twa, an 5 I’ll show ye ! ” 

She slipped out of the coat, and stood for 
a moment, faintly smiling, in her best frock, 
a simple thing of pale grey lustre relieved 
with white, her best black shoes, her best 

by GOC The 
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“sue touched her ups to ms hair, 

SO LIGHTLY, SO TENDERLY, THAT HE WAS 
NOV AWARE,” 

girl’s ears. She gave her eyes an impatient 
little rub. 

She laid a hand on his shoulder. “ Cheer 
up ! ” she said, almost roughly, and stooping 
quickly, she touched her lips to his hair, so 
lightly, so tenderly, that he was not aware, 

F Original from 
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at Rothesay, but brighter generally. A round 
table was trimly laid for supper* In the 
window a small table supported a typewriter 
and a pile of printed and manuscript books, 
the sight of which gave him a sort of sinking 
feeling, 

“ Sit down/ 1 she said, indicating an easy 
chair. “ Auntie and uncle won't be long*” 

He took an ordinary chair* and tried hard 
to look at his ease. 

As she took of! her hat at the mirror over 
the mantelpiece she remarked:— 

“ You’ll like Unde Baldwin at once, and 
you'll like auntie before long. 

She's still a wee bit prim.” 

He noticed that her speech 
had changed w ith entering the 
house* but somehow the ** gem 
teel English ” did not seem so 
unnatural now. He supposed 
he would have to learn to speak 
it, too, presently. 

“ But she is the best woman 
in the world,” Christina con¬ 
tinued* patting her hair, “ and 
she’ll be delighted about you 
going into your uncle's business. 

I think it was splendid of you 
managing your aunt so well.” 

Macgregor smiled faintly. 

“ I doobt it was her that 
managed me,” he said. <c But* 

Christina* I’ll no 7 let her be 
sorry — nor — nor 
you either,” 

“ Oh* Fm sure 
you'll get on 
quickly,” she said, 


thread stockings* her heavy yellow plait over 
her left shoulder. 

The boy caught his breath. 

“ Just a minute*” she said* and left the 
room to put away her coat and hat. 

Macgregor half turned in his chair, threw 
his arms upon the back, and pressed his brow 
to his wrist. 

So she found him on her return. 

<£ Sore head, Mac ? ” she asked, gently* 
recovering from her surprise, and going close 
to him. 

Let me gang/ 3 he whispered. “ I—Fll 
never be guid 

enough.” 

The slight sound 
of a key in the outer 
door reached the 






























AM AMUSING SCENE WITH THE FENDED TROUl'E AT HftUKY LANE. 


MY REMINISCENCES. 

By GEORGE GRAVES. 

{Photographs by Fouls ham Banjield.) 


IN justice to 
* myself, and 
in gratitude to 
my parents, I 
feel bound to 
say that my 
mother, a 
most truthful 
woman, who 
would rather 
have paid the 
housekeeping 
expenses her¬ 
self than have 
told a lie, has 
put it on record 
that, as a baby, 

AT THE AGE OF FOUR. I Was OUC of the 

most extraordi¬ 
narily versatile prodigies w r ho have ever graced 
this beautiful world. I am reported to ha% e said 


“ absolutely nothing ,J —there’s a hidden joke 
in this sentence—before I was six months old, 
while the number of epigrams rumour has 
it that I put on record would, had they 
been taken down, surely have put that most 
epigrammatic of all plays, u Lady Winder¬ 
mere's Fan,’ 1 completely in the shade. 

But there, I am a modest man, so I will 
draw a veil over those early days of long ago, 
of which I remember absolutely nothing. 
Curiously enough, one of the first things 1 can 
remember in my distinguished life is that, at 
a very early age, I made up my mind to be 
an actor, or nothing. My best friends in 
“ the profession ” even now frequently ask 
me what, as I am not an actor, I propose to 
do to while away the time. But that's merely 
kindly criticism, of course. Anyway, I did 
resolve amazingly early in life to become an 
actor, although 9 am unable to account, by 
heredity|\ftr H(®ft ! (enthusiastic 
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leaning towards the stage* The fact remains* 
however* that without any theatrical influence 
to stimulate my juvenile bent for the theatre 
I decided upon my career with such precocious 
determination that while still a lad I ran 
away from school and sought employment 
at a music-hall. 

But* alas ! this early adventure ended in 
a distinctly discouraging fashion* for after 
having been missing for a fortnight I was 
traced* taken home again* soundly spanked 
with the paternal very-heavily-soled slipper* 
and sent back to school* where I had to remain 
for another two years* at the end of which 
time occupation was provided for me* not 
in the alluring glare of the footlights* but amid 
the much more prosaic surroundings of a 
solicitor’s office* 

I would here mention that my father died 
when I was about eleven years old* leaving 
the family estates in a very 11 wanky ” con¬ 
dition- In consequence* it was absolutely 
necessary for me to do something to help 
my mother* and therefore it was at her 
suggestion that I one day put on my best 
clothes and stealthily visited our family 
lawyer in Chancery Lane, and requested him 
to give me something to do. Of course* the 
law was the last thing that I wanted to take 
up* but desperate needs call for desperate 
remedies, and therefore* while half inclined 
to make a bolt for the stage again* I was 
sufficiently obedient* when armed with an 
introduction from my mother* to beard this 
eminent legal light in his musty den. 

To be quite frank* I wasn’t a bit 
hopeful of being “ taken on,” but the 
worthy solicitor—I suppose in con¬ 
sideration of the many good fees he 
had stuck my poor dad for 
—to my iC joy*” imme¬ 
diately installed me as 
junior at fifteen shillings 
per. Joy and happiness 5 
I remained with this 
solicitor for about six months* a very 
important limb of the law* and fancy¬ 
ing myself a juvenile Rufus Isaacs* as I 
took my morning paper and mounted 
the bus from Sloane Square to Fleet 
Street every morning, 

I was just beginning to think that I 
could run the office alone, when one day 
a very ugly old clerk was engaged as 
manager. Up to the time of his arrival 
I was always referred to as u Mr. 
Graves” by the other clerks, but* to 
my horror and disgust* the very first 
time the new manager spoke to me 


he called me u boy! ” I was furious—a 
walking cyclone of wrath! One winter’s’ 
evening he goaded me more than ever by 
calling me that horrid name three times 
before tea was served by the housekeeper. 

For me* the juvenile Rufus Isaacs disguised 
as a callow youth* to be called “ boy ” three 
times in almost as many minutes was an 
indignity that I could not put up with. 
I planned a nice, clean* sporting revenge. 
My tormentor, I must tell you, used to drink 
out of a moustache-cup—and / knew this. 
I* like the late Dr. Palmer* noted these details, 
and when the housekeeper poured out a cup 
of tea for “him” I waited my opportunity* 
when he rose from his desk* to half empty 
the cup of strong and vigorous “ oopang ” 
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** I PACKED UP MY SMALL BELONGINGS AND STOLE OUT," 


lying handy to his right hand, and filled it 
up with writing-ink. 

Then I waited like a panther watching his 
prey. I can see the old chap now, resuming 
his work, scribbling away, then pause, yawn, 
lean back, and push his spectacles up on his 
brow, and gaze lovingly at my {t poisoned 
chalice/* raise it to his lips, take a large gulp 
—nearly all of it, as the chill was off—and 
then I packed up my small belongings and 
stole out, leaving my hated confrere gurgling 
and spitting and coughing, never, never to 
return to the law. But even to-day I remem¬ 
ber that the last word I heard my enemy say, 
as he sat there half poisoned, w ? as u Boy ! * J 

Fifteen years have passed since that 
adventurous plunge was taken. Kor the 
first six of these my time was not lacking 
in its full share of a provincial player's life. 
I am bound to confess, however, that I 
thoroughly enjoyed those days, and, indeed, 
I am not at all sure that there is any period 
of an actor's life so entirely happy and delight¬ 
ful as those early days of struggle, ** with no 
responsibility, plenty of experience, two 
pounds a week when you get it, and an 
economical diet of haddock and weak tea 
when you don't.” 

1 could relate experiences galore of my 
early struggles. I feel sure, however, that 
these would be of no real interest to readers 
of The Strand Magazine, for talcs of actors* 
early struggles are almost as numerous as 
pebbles on the seashore. Suffice it to say, 
therefore, for six years or so I did a deal of 


touring for the greater part of the year, 
generally filling in the time at Christmas 
by playing in provincial pantomimes, 
which I am glad to say gave me oppor¬ 
tunities of really persuading managers 
that, on occasions, I could be a little 
more humorous than a 
Scotchman at a wedding 
breakfast. 

At the time the Boer 
War w r as in progress I 
secured an engagement 
with a theatrical company 
about to tour in Cape 
Town and other cities. I 
mention this particular 
engagement because it w r as 
connected with an experi¬ 
ence of which I still have 
sore memories. We were 
quite a happy party of 
passengers on the way 
out, and after about a 
fortnight's voyage some¬ 
one suggested a fancy-dress ball Excite* 
ment! Everyone discussing what sort of 
costumes he could evolve out of anything 
he was possessed of. At length the eventful 
night came. Bubbles of excitement! I was 
about the last to “ get a move on.” Every¬ 
one was streaming into the saloon for dinner 
in various gorgeous costumes—home-made, 
I remember one lady made a big success as 
Cleopatra out of a large bath towel. She 
quite anticipated the Directoire. 

Then my plot started. The quarter¬ 
master brought me a complete set of clothes 
taken from a stoker who had just left off his 
four hours' work. Shall I ever forget those 
clothes ? Grimy and horrible with coal- 
dust, yet they had to go on. The cap w r as 
greasy, but it had to go on. I next got some 
soot and rubbed it in my hair and on my 
face and hands. Ye gods ! What a sight 
1 looked—and felt. Stokers, by the way, all 
carry a “ sweat rag ” round the neck, one 
end of which is held in the side of the mouth. 
It had to be done. When ready, I tried the 
make-up u on the dogs ” ; that is to say, I 
went to the second engineer's cabin, and 
popping my head through the curtains asked 
permission to u just go and gaze on the ladies 
and gentlemen in the saloon, plaze, sorr,” 

I had to be '* nippy/' for the second 
engineer, on seeing me, turned round and 
hurled a large plate at me. Good ! The 
make-up was evidently quite Willieclark- 
sonian in its faithfulness to detail. The game 
was onjittli ilfle$up' Eo tfcefiUedi. I pushed 
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the steward over as I ran in and addressed 
the long centre table, at the head of which 
sat the captain. At my end was the very 
athletic back of the doctor, over whose 
shoulder I addressed the skipper thus : u If 
you plaze, sorr, I ha-v-e a grievance. Me 
partner at number four furnace is in drink, 
and he's afther hitting me wid a large lump 
of coal all the toime.’' 

Then the tragedy began. The doctor 
looked up at me* rolling up his cuffs; the 
captain—dear old Moseley—went very pale, 
and called on the stewards to eject me. 
Whereupon I was seized by the back of the 
neck and kicked most unmercifully along the 
deck, and punched all over, I was sore and 


Caprice/' and lots of other things, such as 
pantomimes, music-hall sketches, and so on 
and so forth. 

I thus slur over the catalogical details of 
the plays in which I have appeared, for the 
simple reason that I am as certain as one can 
be certain of anything in this world that no 
one with any sense can be in the least inte¬ 
rested in hearing about things in the order 
in which they happen. I may say that I have 
learnt this valuable lesson in life by stern 
experience, I have an ancient relation, who 
has passed man's allotted span of threescore 
years and ten, who is never quite so happy 
as when relating to his friends the details of 
various incidents of his life as they have 



sorry for my experiment, and actually had 
to hide myself for a few minutes and then 
slip around to the open saloon windows anu 
beg to be allowed to take “ Mr, Graves’s seat 
at table.’' Then it, of course, was out, and 
all over, But a word of advice—when on 
board ship, and if perchance you should want 
to be “ funny ” at a fancy dress ball, don't 
impersonate a stoker ; there’s nothing in It, 
But to proceed with the details of my 
epoch-making career. If ** 1 vriio shouldn’t ” 
may say so, my first London success was 
achieved in “ The School Girl ” some ten 
years ago* Since that date I have appeared 
in a number of musical comedy successes, 
including “ Veronique/' “ The Little Michus ” 
—in which I invented that weird and fabulous 
creature, the Gazeka ?J —' [ * The Belle of 

Brittany,” 14 The Merry Widow/' u Princess 


happened jear by year since he left school at 
the a^e of eighteen. No w p onder the old 
gent’eman dines alone* 

So many stories have been spread”I 
gather this from the number of people who 
habitually try to borrow money from me — 
as to the colossal nature of the salary paid 
to me at Drury Lane at pantomime time, 
that it may be of interest if I say that my first 
appearance at ** the Lane ” was as Abanazar 
in 1909 * In the following year I played the 
part; oi fack's mother in “ Jack and the Bean¬ 
stalk,” and. if I may say so, I think I gave a 
somewhat new- reading of a woman's part as 
played by a man in pantomime* 

It had always seemed to me that the 
pantomime woman as played by a man was 
more often than not a freak made to resemble 

Now this > m 
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my opinion, is a mistake* The 
pantomime “ man - woman 
should at all times be human, 
and not some creature out of a 
zoo. Why, because one is play¬ 
ing a woman in pantomime, one 
should depart from the ^legiti¬ 
mate ” I cannot imagine* Indeed, 
I think generally, with regard to 
pantomimes, that the sooner 
legitimate dramatic methods are 
recognized, the better w ill be the 
chances of this form of enter¬ 
tainment surviving. 

If I were a manager, I w ould 
certainly employ none but legiti¬ 
mate dramatic artistes 
in pantomime* As 
Shakespeare said, 

“The play's the 
thing,” and that is the 
great point always to 
be considered. Once 
you get familiar with 
your audiences, and 
allow your audience 
to get familiar with 
you, all the illusion 
vanishes, and the 
stage, it must not be 
forgotten, is an illu¬ 
sion pure and simple. 

In the whole course 
of a busy life, and in 
an experience which 
has embraced the 
playing of a number 


most leather - lunged penciller 
that ever laid a point under the 
odds in Tat ter sail's ring, while 
the amount of exercise that one 
takes between one-twenty in the 
afternoon and eleven-thirty at 
night would test the stamina of 
a Marathon runner. 

And yet the majority of people 
not actually connected with the 
theatre will persist in hugging 
the notion that the existence of 
a leading comedian is nothing 
more or less than one merry and 
continual round of mirth and 
Mirth and laughter, 
forsooth ! Never was 
there a more errone¬ 
ous idea than this* 
Why, I sometimes 
wonder how it is that 
comedians can ever 
raise a smile at all on 
their own faces, to 
say nothing of the 
effect they hope to 
exercise on the fea¬ 
tures of others, so 
serious and strenuous 
is their life* 

But 5 seriously, the 
trials and troubles of 
a comedian are very, 
very real. Only a 
short time ago, when 
playing at the Shaftes¬ 
bury at night and re- 


AS A PANTOMIME “DAttB," kughtCr. 


IN "THE SLEEPING 
HEAUTY.” 

VoL jilv r — 5B. 


of different charac¬ 
ters in different plays 
in the same week, 
I never remember 
having to work quite 
so hard as at Drury 
Lanein thechi)dren ? s 
holiday season, when 
there are six matinees 
a w r eek, in addition 
to the usual evening 
performance* Ye 
gods ! the vocal 
strain alone would 
try the voice of the 


hearsing at Drury 
Lane all day, I re¬ 
ceived an invitation 
to sup at a fashion¬ 
able restaurant after 
my evening's show 
was -over* To my 
sorrow, I accepted* 
Why to my sorrow ? 
Well, because the 
moment I had 
located myself on 
a chair at my 
hostess's side, she 
turned rouncf ' 
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and said, “Now^ do make us laugh, Mr, 
Graves. My daughters and 1 15 —I must tel! 
you that she had three very 
plain daughters with her, who 
gazed at me expectantly — 
tl have been suffering from 
terrible depression all day. We 
look to you to remove this 
gloom. Now, 
then if ~ and the 
kindly soul tapped 
me playfully on 
the wrist with a 
fan— <c be funny 
at once.” I put 
it to you, could 
anyone be funny 
in such c. it- 
cu instances ? 

In pantomime 
especially is the 
lot of a comedian 
a hard one. He 
is supposed to he 
funny, and to deal 
in humour par¬ 
ticularly suited to the childish mind, and yet 
almost equally well suited |p the sense of the 
ridiculous of the adult. Now that is not an 
easy rask, is it ? I ask readers of The Strand 
Magazine would they expect to made their 

best friend’s little 
boy laugh with the 
same brand of joke 
that they hand out 
to an adult ? I 
think not, and 


A PANTOMIME INCIDENT FROM DRURY LANE 

Digiiizetf by viOOQlC 
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‘'now, then, be funny at once*” 


probably, if they tried, their best friend's 
little boy’s mother would ask them to be 
more careful in future as to how they 
spoke to children. Oh, yes, there's no 
doubt about it at all, A comedian is a 
man to he pitied, and to be sympathized with, 
for he's expected to be equal to every emer¬ 
gency, and to deal in five-pronged jokes— 
that is to say, jokes which will appeal alike 
to the young, the old, the middle-aged, the 
serious, and the frivolous. 

By reason of the indoor nature of his 
work, it has always seemed to me 
absolutely essential from a health 
point of view that an actor 
should have a hobby of the 
open-air species. In my own 
case.! have always been par¬ 
ticularly fond of racing. In¬ 
deed, once I and a few friends 
w ho were always glad to pick 
up a fortune on the Turf had 
what gentlemen intimate 
with the art of racing describe 
as a t( dark horse ”—its 
exceedingly high speed had been 
demonstrated under such condi¬ 
tions that the general public were 
in absolute ignorance of the 
favourable chance of victory it 
would enjoy when the contest 
was due for decision. In other 
Giftfmfct a “ dead cert.” 
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But how could we keep the 
facts of our dark horse darker 
than ever was the main pro* 
blem, At last t hit upon a 
brilliant notion* On a dark 
night I painted the horse 
black to match the atmos¬ 
phere in his stable, so that it 
was impossible to tell which 
was the atmosphere and 
which was the horse. When 
we took it out for gallops 
we swathed its hoofs with 
cotton wool so that it 
should not he heard gal 
loping by any persons 
of suspicious tem¬ 
perament j and we 
boiled its oats so 
that it could not 
be heard eating. 

The horse was 
thus so very dark 
that finally we 
could not find it 
for a month in the 
stable* When we stumbled across it again it 
did not appear to be of much practical use for 
racing purposes, but, for fear of mislaying it 
once more, I rubbed its teeth with phosphorus 
so that we should be able to find it in the 
mture. This, I believe, is the only case on 


record in which a racehorse has had its teeth 
rubbed with phosphorus. Fate, however, was 
unkind. The horse never won a race. Life 
is full of appalling disappointments, isn't it ? 

Of other hobbies I have few, except that 
I am very keen on both shooting and boxing, 
and rarely miss a “ big night ” at the National 
Sporting Club. 

A year cur so ago I took a trip to Ceylon 
to chase the merry elephant* One of the 
incidents of that trip you will see in the illus¬ 
tration on the next page. Did I shoot any 
elephants ? Aha t therein lies a fearsome 
tale. Alone and unprotected, and armed 
with a forty*horse-power repeat¬ 
ing muzzle-loader, i set out 
to truck the wily elephant 
in his lair. 

As luck would have it* 
however, after the luncheon 
interval I thoughtlessly mis¬ 
laid my shooting-iron—for¬ 
got to call for it at the 
cloak-room, or some¬ 
thing of the kind* Of 
a sudden, to my horror, 
I saw a portly specimen 
of the elephantisaurus 
tribe browsing in the 
long grass. What 
can I do, I thought, 
when I remem¬ 
bered that 1 had 
forgotten my gun? 
All would have 
been well had l 
had a peashooter 
or a catapult with 
me, but there I 
was unarmed, with 
the exception of the 
family toothpick. 

“ You must use 
your brains, my 
1 muttered, 
puckered 
as I steal- 
ad v a n c e d 
the long 


lad," 

with 

brows, 

thily 

through 
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grass. And use my 
brains I did. Bend¬ 
ing down on one knee, 
1 threw' rocks at that 
elephant's ribs from an oblique angle until he 
fairly screamed with laughter, and lay dow f n 
on his side* whereat, or, rather, whereupon or 
wherefore, hastily extracting a pin w : hich at 
the time was lonkinfi iaften a gardenia in my 
button^ft-rfpfitf WK elephant’s 
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ON A SHOOTING TRIP IN CEYLON* 


ears to his side, seccotined his 
other ear down, and while he was 
in that state cleverly tmtacked his 
feet together. And lo and behold, 
the elephant was mine. Beyond all 
manner of doubt big-game hunting 
is great fun. 

Unlike many actors, I am a 
sworn enemy to golf, which is a 
game I don't play. It is bad for 
the Hver because it is bad for the 
temper, I used to play at one time, 
but I found my temper was getting 
spoilt so rapidly that one day I took 
my golf sticks to the end of Brighton 
pier and threw them into the sea, 
and I have been better ever since. 

The comedian lias his compen¬ 
sations, of course. His salary, 
perhaps you will say. Well, believe 
me, he thoroughly earns that* His 
chief compensation, 1 think, lies 
in the fact that if he does succeed 
in making people laugh, your 
“comic” can pat himself on the 
back and say, “ Anyway, I’ve 
done something to cheer up the 
lives of people who have real cares* 
I’ve helped them in some slight 
measure, at any rate* to make them 
forget their troubles fora short time,’" 


I experienced that feeling 
of satisfaction to a very 
pronounced extent not 
very long ago. I w T as walk¬ 
ing home rather late after 
supping at a restaurant 
in the Strand, and when 
I reached Trafalgar 
Square I saw an old 
gentleman standing in 
dangerous proximity to 
the fountain, chuckling 
gleefully to Jhimself, and 
gurgling, “Good old 
Graves* I’ve never laughed 
so much in all my life 
before*” A minute later, 
however, it occurred to 
me tli at the worthy old 
fellow must have been 
doing himself rather too 
well since leaving the 
theatre, for he suddenly 
threw his stick into the 
water of one of the 
fountains, turned to the 
nearest of the Landseer 
lions, made a cluck¬ 
ing noise, and re* 
marked. “Good doggie* 
Fetch it! ’ 


Original from 

uHiwiemjpMieiTOAif ! ” 
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“ SHALL see Douglas in two 

IQKLjj hours—in ninety minutes,” 

|£Og R/'w said the voice of Celia’s 
rja Uyfl heart to her as the train 
Strip |T»I passed Sysford Junction, 
CjUjJ' three miles from Belboro’ 
Town. And aloud, and 
looking at her father, she said, smiling, 
“ Wake up, daddy, and help me get the 
things together ; they’re too heavy for me to 
lift them off the rack! ” 

“ Wake up ? ” James Moore, as big as 
Celia was little, took his arm from the window- 
strap, stood up and lifted the packages down. 
“ Why, I was never more awake in my life. 
I was only thinking how good it will be to 
get back to harness after all these idle 
months.” 

“ Yes, daddy ; but it was worth it—to get 
so splendidly well. And I, too, shall be glad 
to be home again—oh, so glad, so glad ! ” 
Her father glanced at her. He saw her 
flushed face and her warm brown sparkling 
eyes; and in his voice, as he answered her, 
there lurked that fierce jealousy which he did 
his honest best to crush back. 

“ Home, Celia ? Yes—and not only home. 
I think you’ll be glad to see your young 
man.” 

“ Yes, daddy, I shall—very.” 

Celia spoke impulsively, eagerly, uttering 
the joy that she felt. Her father started, 
looked at her almost angrily, then busied him¬ 
self with the rugs. But not before Celia had 
seen. And the light went out of her eyes 
and a sudden blackness came over her, as if 
the lamp of happiness had been extinguished 
by her father’s jealous mistrusting of the man 
with whom she was in love. Would she ever, 
she wondered sadly, bring about liking, trust, 
and confidence between the two people that 
she most cared for in the world ? 

Perhaps James Moore felt what his face had 
shown her. When he spoke again his voice 
was controlled and even, and tus words were 
fair and just. 


“ I have good reports of him—in fact, 
quite excellent. He really seems to be work¬ 
ing very hard.” 

The train slackened, jerked as the points 
were traversed, slid slowly into Belboro’ 
station, and a man, black-bearded and 
cadaverous, pulled open the carriage door. 

He was Burgoyne, James Moore’s manager 
at the great boot factory in that northern 
midland town. 

“ I’m glad to see you back, sir—and you, 
Miss Celia.” He took off his hat, almost as 
to Royalty. “ I hope you’re both in the 
very best of health.” 

“ Splendid, thank you, Mr. Burgoyne. 
And father’s himself once more.” 

Celia, now on the platform, shook hands 
with the manager, while a porter entered the 
compartment to.clear it of luggage and wraps. 
Her father, who had jumped out after her, 
began talking to Burgoyne hard. 

“ You must come up to dinner,”- he said, 
presently. “ I have so much to discuss. 
Captain Kenyon is coming; but Celia can 
entertain him, and we can talk over things 
undisturbed. By the way, I didn’t tell you, 
did I ? Celia is going to marry Captain 
Kenyon quite soon.” 

“ Going to be married ! ” The manager 
stared at Celia, who saw a shadow cross his 
face quickly like a cloud blown across a hill¬ 
side in a gale. “ I—I had no notion—no 
idea of it. I congratulate you, Miss Celia. 

I hope you’ll be happy — very happy 
indeed.” 

“ Thank you ”—again Celia took the hand 
that was offered her—“ thank you so much'. 
But we mustn’t wait any longer—come 
along, daddy—you must forgive me, Mr. 
Burgoyne—I’m so anxious to be at home ! ” 

She turned away; her father followed 
her; their car started; Burgoyne lifted 
his hat. His face showed grave and worried 
as Celia looked back and bowed. She 
shivered and felt a sense of coming trquU^^ 
She touched hldr father bW the arm. 
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“ What’s the matter with Mr. Burgoyne, 
daddy ? He looks quite worried—as if he 
had something on his mind ! ” 

“ Oh, nothing—I suppose he’s been over¬ 
working—he must take a holiday, now that 
I’ve come back. Poor chap, it isn’t to be 
wondered at. He’s had the whole show to 
run all these months ! ” 

James Moore resumed his silence. Celia 
did not speak again. The explanation was 
reasonable; the sense of trouble left her; 
there was the joy of the welcome home. An 
hour later she saw her own small image 
dressed in that black which, as nothing else, 
set off her oval face with its small, straight 
features and her abundant auburn hair. And 
she turned to the dressing-table and took up 
and carried to the mantelpiece a photograph 
in a silver frame. 

It was her romance ; her very heart’s 
blood; it represented the achievement of 
the all but impossible; the triumph of her 
woman’s will. 

It had come about at Dieppe, where her 
father had taken a villa, driven there by a 
nervous breakdown following upon a lost 
election and the prolonged battle which had 
built up a great business through a period 
of thirty years. 

“ If you don’t drop work and slack 
thoroughly,” said the Harley Street phy¬ 
sician whom James Moore had consulted, 
“ you’ll let yourself in for a stroke. But 
have an absolute holiday—and you’ll be 
yourself again in a very few months! ” 
James Moore, with his sound business 
instincts, had followed the advice he paid 
for and had taken a villa at Dieppe. His 
daughter had gone with him. It was on 
the golf-course that she and Douglas Kenyon 
had met. 

“ You see that man,” said a Dieppe 
Englishwoman to her—and pointed to a 
tall, broad, slim-waisted, bronzed, fair, 
soldierly-looking golfer who walked with 
an obvious limp. “ He’s an instance of 
really bad luck. Did something quite splen¬ 
did in India in a hill fight and, at the last 
minute, a bullet smashed his thigh. They 
didn’t give him a D.S.O. because they didn’t 
want to advertise that there’s been any 
fighting, and the bone was set badly, and 
he was invalided out. Nice person—very— 
but a bit melancholy. Shall we ask him 
to make up a four ? ” 

They had asked him ; he had joined the 
party; he partnered Celia, and they won. 
A return match was fixed, and others ; then 
Celia’s friends went farther into France. The 


foursome became a twosome; Celia and 
Captain Kenyon spent hours together on the 
links. The warm-hearted, human sym¬ 
pathies of Celia went out to this shelved 
young soldier, and she helped him to forget 
his woes. They became intimates; they 
talked of their past and their future; they 
drifted, hesitated; fell headlong into love. 
One June evening, on a seat by the sixteenth 
tee, looking out across the Channel, he had 
told her all his heart. 

“ I’m a crock—and I’ve only twopence- 
halfpenny—but I do care for you—and I’ll 
make the twopence-halfpenny into fivepence, 
if I perish in the attempt. Do you think 
you could manage to care for me ? I’m 
really—it’s so hard to express one’s self, 
but I’m really awfully attached ! ” 

“ I might manage to care for you if I made 
a huge effort,” said Celia with something 
that, though all happiness, was as much a 
sob as a laugh. “ And I’ll help you to get 
the fivepence ! ” 

More, just at that minute, Celia had not 
been allowed to say. But next morning 
they walked together towards Varengeville, 
and she gave him all the truth. He learned 
of her father’s opulence; he showed no 
pleasure; the news seemed, rather, to re¬ 
quicken his griefs. 

“ But it makes it impossible—impossible, 
Celia,” he kept saying. “ I can’t sponge 
on your father and I can’t give you what 
you’ve always had. We must—my dear, 
it-” 

“ Nonsense—don’t say such things. You 
can do something—even though you can’t 
kill people any more ! ” Then Celia found 
means to cheer and work for the man who 
held her heart. 

It had not been easy. Her father, who 
idolized her and who could not bear the 
thought of losing her, had been bitter in 
his jealousy and full of cruel gibes. He 
had called Kenyon an adventurer; he had 
fairly lost his head. “ I refuse absolutely,” 
he had ended. “ I decline to have anything 
to do with the fellow; he has no money; 
he will never make any; and if you must 
marry, marry someone at Bel boro’ who is 
a worker and a man ! ” 

Celia had answered him, very quietly, 
very unprovocatively, her elbow on the 
mantelpiece, a small foot upon the fender 
of the empty fire. 

“ My dearest daddy,” she said—and 
marvelled at her own courage, for James 
Moore, though a man of strong affections, 
was terrible to de'fjiC-t “ydi don’t—you 
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won’t—let yourself be fair, and, to my 
thinking, it’s as hard to stand still and be 
shot at as to sit in an office ordering people 
about. But you must use your own judg¬ 
ment, daddy—and if you wont give your 
consent, 1 must take the alternative that 
is left I ” 

“ And that is ? ” 

“ I shall marry Douglas and come back 
to Belboro 1 and live in a small house white 
he gets some job and doubles the three 
hundred that he’s got. I say Belboro 1 , 
because nothing would induce me to be out 


way to gain his objective—save perhaps 
by going round. 

By going round. That was the thought 
which flashed upon him ; that matured and 
became a scheme. At dinner, that evening, 
he had addressed his daughter thus;—- 

“ I’ve been thinking over matters, Celia, 
and to thwart your wishes and be unjust to 
Captain Kenyon arc the last things that 
I desire. Bring him to me at twelve to¬ 
morrow morning, and I’ll see what can be 
done. There may be room for him in the 
business, after all ! ” 



of reach of you in case you’re ill again— 
and I think—when you’re less angry—you’ll 
always want me near by. But I mean what 
I say—and I shall marry him at the end of 
the summer, as soon as we get back 
home! ” 

Then—with a brave face, a beating heart, 
and an inward fear and terror—Celia had 
left her father alone; left him face to face 
with the prospect of his daughter living in 
Belboro’ in a villa and of her defiance of him 
being the talk of all the town. His rage 
had been the rage of a strong and domi¬ 
neering man who is thwarted where he 
least expects thwarting, and who sees no 


“ Daddy, you’re a perfect old darling ”— 
Celia had risen and hugged him on the spot. 
“ I know you’ll like Douglas—and you’re 
being an absolute brick ! ” 

Her father had winced under her kisses, 
but his scheme remained unchanged. In 
the morning Douglas Kenyon came to him. 
James Moore listened—and asked. After an 
hour’s cross-examination of the soldier, the 
manufacturer proffered his plan. 

“ Doubtless Celia has mentioned the 
matter ; let me make my proposal clear. 
At present f know little about you ; your 
parents are dead 1 ; you have merely a pittance 
' and iVdlfcafckei|.TYSiFI-.'.^Wj to test your 
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powers of application and your inclination 
for hard work. If you care to take your 
coat off and work amongst the hands and 
clerks in my factory—and if I get good 
reports of you—I will consider the question 
of taking you into partnership on my return. 
Does the proposition appeal to you ? I 
should like to know at once ! ” 

“ It does appeal to me enormously, sir. 
I accept with pleasure and-” 

“ When will you be ready to go ? ” 

Douglas Kenyon had looked at his watch. 

“ I’m afraid I can’t catch the afternoon 
boat,” he said. “ It goes in less than an 
hour. But to-night—I can certainly go 
to-night! ” 

James Moore stared at him, perplexed 
exceedingly, striving to discover whether 
this readiness was but the adroit trick of 
an adventurer who would make a show of 
zeal. Then he gave a little smile. If it 
was bluff—in his heart he hoped it was—so 
much the better that the other should be 
punished by being taken at his word. 

“ Very well, Mr.—er—Captain Kenyon,” 
he answered. “You shall start to-night— 
as you suggest. You can present yourself 
to Mr. Burgoyne, the manager of my Belboro’ 
factory: I will write to him at once. We 
shall meet again in November, when I 
return to resume my work.” And, as he 
finished the sentence, James Moore had 
stood up. 

Douglas Kenyon had risen also; the 
two men had shaken hands, each regarding 
the other with measuring looks. Next 
evening Kenyon was at Belboro’: on the 
Monday he had begun his work. But that 
he was Celia’s future husband Burgoyne 
had no idea. James Moore intended that 
if Douglas Kenyon proved a sluggard there 
should be no slur upon any save upon Douglas 
Kenyon himself. 

And every report of his future son-in-law’s 
diligence jogged James Moore’s jealousy, 
so that it was very visible, and hard for 
Celia to endure. But she said nothing. For 
she believed in the future and her man. 

She believed in him, and she was very 
proud of him—for had not her belief been 
justified!—and her face was radiant as, 
now home again, she stood by the mantelpiece 
with the photograph in her hand. Then 
she gave a touch to the lace on her shoulders 
and went quickly down the stairs. 

“ Father must come to like him,” she 
said to herself. “ He must, he will, he 
shall l ” 

In the drawing-room stood Douglas Kenyon, 


less bronzed and a good deal paler, yet a fine 
and manly figure, despite his permanent 
limp. He came forward; he drew her to 
him and kissed her. Their kiss meant to 
Celia very many and beautiful things. 

“ My dear, I’m so glad to see you,” she 
said presently—and drew herself a little 
away from him. “ And you make me 
tremendously proud ! ” 

“ Proud, Celia ! Why ? ” 

“ Because you’ve worked so hard.” 

“ But that’s rather what men are in the 
world for ! ” 

“ Yes : I know—but-” 

Celia paused. Kenyon stooped to kiss 
her; but the door opened and Celia drew 
quickly away. James Moore entered ; with 
him Burgoyne, cadaverous, black-bearded, 
nervous in all social intercourse as he was 
strong in business life. James Moore took 
Kenyon’s hand. 

“ I’m glad to have such excellent accounts 
of you,” he said. 

“ I’m very glad to think that I’ve given 
Mr. Burgoyne satisfaction.” 

“ Yes—yes—indeed you have ”—the man¬ 
ager broke in. “ And I—I—Mr. Moore 
has told me—I congratulate you and Miss 
Celia—I hope you’ll be very happy indeed ! ” 
The gong sounded, cutting conversation 
short. The meal was not a merry one; 
James Moore was making an effort to be 
civil, and succeeding, though the effort 
was plain. Kenyon talked naturally, un¬ 
restrainedly, answering James Moore’s ques¬ 
tions about boot-making; and Burgoyne, 
now and then, interposed. But Burgoyne— 
Celia was certain of it—seemed more than 
ordinarily nervous ; he was agitated, worried, 
constrained. And again Celia had that 
strange consciousness that trouble was 
looming in the air. 

Presently James Moore gave business a 
little rest. 

“ I suppose,” he began—“ I take it you 
have had little time for social intercourse. 
You have good rooms—you are quite com¬ 
fortable, I hope ? ” 

“ Quite—my landlady is an admirable 
person—and she cooks exceedingly well! ” 

“ That’s good; and you’ve made some 
acquaintances—you go out at all ? ” 

“ Nowhere.” Captain Kenyon smiled a 
little. “ You see, I’ve been too busy for that!” 

“ And the club ”—James Moore meant 
to know all about things—“ how do you 
like it ? I suppose it’s a great relaxation— 
you go there n great deal ? ” 

Bp^gpj^Le cpughed ^epqusly. Kenyon 
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looked quite nonplussed. Celia’s heart 
quickened—for no apparent cause. 

“ The club ! What club ? Oh,” a light 
broke upon the speaker. “ The Town Club— 
oh, no. I haven’t been inside the doors ! ” 

“ What!—you don’t care for club life ? ” 

“ Yes—very much—but you see I’m not 
a member—though I recollect Mr. Burgoyne 
saying that he meant to put me up. But 
I suppose he forgot—he’s been so busy-” 

“ Busy ! ” James Moore turned to Bur¬ 
goyne. “ But I wrote to him, specially, 
telling him to see it through. Surely, 
Burgoyne, you didn’t let it escape you ? I 
was most particular—most emphatic—and, 
why, I remember now—you wrote to say 
it had been done ! ” 

The manufacturer glared at his manager; 
the manager glanced nervously round. 
Douglas Kenyon looked straight in front of 
him, as if he did not want to listen while the 
overworked Burgoyne was reproached for 
a trivial neglect. Celia regarded Kenyon 
and her father; then her eyes rested upon 
Burgoyne’s nervous face. 

“ Am I to understand that you neglected 
my instructions and furnished me with false 
information ? ” went on James Moore. 

Burgoyne hesitated, gave a side glance 
at Kenyon, looked hopelessly, appetdingly 
at Celia, and stammered out his reply. 

“ I—I did put up Captain Kenyon. I got 
Mr. Stokes, the club secretary, to second 
him, too. But for some reason or other 
Captain Kenyon failed to satisfy the mem¬ 
bers—the whole club votes, you know, 
sir—and the election did not come about! ” 

“ What ! ” 

The exclamation came from father and 
daughter ; then, swift upon it, came a merry 
laugh. And Douglas Kenyon, smiling 
broadly, for the first time intervened. 

“ In other words, Mr. Burgoyne, they 
blackballed me ! Would it be impertinent 
to ask why ? ” 

“ I don’t know. I only know that Cameron, 
the treasurer, hinted to Stokes that Captain 
Kenyon’s candidature had better be with¬ 
drawn. Cameron only told me this after¬ 
wards.” 

“ After the blackballing ! ” The old mis¬ 
trust, blotting out his own sense of fairness 
and knowledge of his future son-in-law’s 
industry, was reasserting itself in the manu¬ 
facturer now. “ But the members of the 
club of which I am president do not blackball 
people for fun. There must be some special 
reason—some facts within their know¬ 
ledge—to bring such an action about. Perhaps 


Captain Kenyon can enlighten us—if he 
cares ! ” And James Moore’s question ended 
on a sneering note. 

Douglas Kenyon did not immediately 
answer. His lips twitched. He looked at 
Celia first. She was looking down at her 
plate. She was wondering whether, in his 
hot youth, the man she loved so dearly had 
been guilty of some boyish, yet discreditable, 
escapade. She looked up when Kenyon 
began to speak. 

“ I am afraid I can throw no light upon 
the matter,” he was saying—and his voice 
gave coldness for coldness. “ To tell you 
the truth I am not interested in the least. 
If a provincial club likes to pill a man of 
whom it knows nothing—well, I don’t care 
a tinker’s-” 

Kenyon stopped, brought up by the 
frantic signals of Celia, who had caught his 
eye. James Moore spoke promptly. His 
voice—Celia was only too well aware of it— 
was alive with satisfaction—and hope. 

“ We will probe this matter to the bottom,” 
he said. “ For the present we will discuss 
it no more. Celia, we will bring our cigars 
into the drawing-room and-” 

“ But I thought you wanted to talk over 
things with Mr. Burgoyne, daddy ! ” 

“ I did. But I’ve changed my mind. If 
you are ready, let us go into the drawing¬ 
room now ! ” 

Celia rose. Kenyon opened the door for 
her; James Moore and Burgoyne came 
behind. Coffee was brought; cigars were 
lighted; the conversation became stilted, 
formal; then it waned and died. Burgoyne 
was miserable; James Moore was cold and 
thoughtful, obviously pondering a scheme. 
Kenyon was white with anger; Celia was 
at her wits’ end. But the idea of a boyish 
escapade — and its consequences — passed 
from her; she knew that her lover’s indig¬ 
nation was genuine ; she only feared that he 
might lose his temper and say something 
bitter that James Moore would never for¬ 
give. She loved her father, for all his 
domineering and his prejudices; she knew 
his feelings ; she understood. And she had 
the vision to see that, if things were not 
ruined by rashness, out of transient trouble 
might come solid and lasting good. 

At last Kenyon seemed as if he could 
stand the atmosphere no more. 

“ If you don’t mind, sir,” he began, “ I 
should like to settle this absurd misunder¬ 
standing immediately. I think-” 

James Moore: waved a silencing hand. 

“ I r^fqse absolutely to discuss the matter. 
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This is neither the time nor the place. I will 
see you in my room at the factory to-morrow, 
at half-past ten.” 

“ But-” 

Kenyon caught an imploring glance from 
Celia, left his words unspoken, and then got 
up to go. James Moore, that Kenyon 
might have no speech with Celia, accom¬ 
panied them both to the door. He returned 
with his daughter to the drawing-room and 
called Burgoyne by name. 

“ Come along to my study ! ” he said. 
“ We can talk over things better there. No, 
Celia, I would rather you did not join us. 
It is a serious matter—very—and I do not 
want to give you pain.” 

“ Very well, daddy, then. I’m tired, and 
I’ll say good-night! ” 

“ Good-night, Celia.” James Moore bent 
and kissed her and walked towards the door. 
Then he turned and spoke again. His voice 
was very serious—yet it was horribly full 
of hope. 

“ This is a grave matter,” he said. “ Clubs 
do not blackball men without good reason 
and cause. You must be prepared for the 
worst, Celia. I want you to understand 
fully how bad a thing this is.” 

He went out. Celia walked to a bureau, 
took pen and paper and wrote. The letter 
was long, sympathetic, encouraging, soothing 
and wise. And hope, now, was very high 
in her; since she beheld the lights of the 
harbour of happiness on the shore of the 
sea of doubt. 

The last paragraph of her letter was this: — 

“ So when you see father in the morning— 
however rude he is to you—keep cool, and 
say nothing that you can afterwards regret. 
Remember, he is very fond of me—and he 
hates the idea of losing me—and I do want 
him to come to like you—and I know that 
he will do—if only you can stand what he 
says till he finds he’s in -the wrong. He’s 
too straight to bear malice if he finds he’s 
really mistaken in you, and it’s the very 
way, perhaps, by which he’ll come to like 
you in the end. Of course I believe in you 
absolutely—and it’s some silly mistake of 
Mr. Burgoyne’s, and it will all come right 
quite soon ! ” 

She covered the letter and gave it to a 
maid to post. Then she went to bed and 
slept the whole night through. For she 
was tired out by her journey and by all that 
had happened, and her mind was at rest 
absolutely, because she had faith in her man. 

She came down at eight-thirty to breakfast; 
she found her father gone; his work, his 


eagerness to get back to it, had pulled him 
to the office betimes. Presently she went 
out, took tram, and descended at the factory 
gates, a delicious, fur-clad figure, for it was 
very wintry and cold. She went straight 
to her father’s room. She knocked, and, 
without waiting for an answer, she went in. 

Her father was in his chair. Beside him 
was Burgoyne, and opposite were two men: 
one short, pompous, and bald-headed ; the 
other spectacled and thin. 

James Moore looked up. 

“ What have you come for, Celia ? ” he 
asked. 

“ To see fair play, daddy, if you please. 
And when-” 

There was a knock at the door. Celia 
stopped short. Burgoyne, at a nod from 
the manufacturer, ushered Kenyon into the 
room. The soldier advanced, very neat and 
correct in his tenue, and very stern of face. 
James Moore gave him a cold nod, and rose. 

“ Mr. Stokes and Mr. Cameron, Captain 
Kenyon. The secretary and the treasurer of 
the club.” 

Messrs. Stokes and Cameron rose and put 
out their hands. But they withdrew them 
when they saw Douglas Kenyon’s stiff bow. 
There was a pause. Then James Moore pursued. 

“ This is the gentleman whom I have 
summoned you to see. Doubtless you know 
him very well by repute ! ” 

The secretary looked at the treasurer; 
the treasurer looked back at the secretary. 
The secretary—Stokes—was beaming ; and 
the treasurer—Cameron—was the colour of 
white lead. 

“ I—I know nothing of this gentleman,” 
he said, breathlessly. “ Nothing, either for 
or against ! ” 


“ What! ” James Moore stared at him 
incredulously. “ I don’t understand you 
in the least. Didn’t you warn Mr. Stokes— 
who seconded the candidate—that he and 
Burgoyne would do wisely to withdraw 
Captain Kenyon’s name ? ” 

The treasurer did not answer; he looked 
miserably round the room. He escaped 
James Moore’s keen glance, to see Kenyon’s 
contemptuous one; he met Burgoyne’s 
eyes to find them indignant; he turned from 
Celia’s smile of hope (that was becoming 
happiness) to see the secretary’s beaming 
face. Then he made his reply; jerking it 
out like a prisoner who has gone into the box 
to give evidence and whom a clever barrister 
is turning inside out. 

“ I suppose I did.” he said. “ Yes, I may 
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« Why ? ” 

There was no answer. Everybody leaned 
forward, expectant, james Moore was turkey- 
red, He guessed at some misunderstanding ; 
he was furious because he saw that Kenyon 
must be exonerated, and he was furious with 
the treasurer who had made him—James 
Moore—look a fool. His voice, as he re¬ 
peated the question, had the roughness of 
a rasp, 

" Why 1 I insist upon knowing, Cameron. 
It’s no use sitting there like a stuck pig ! ” 

Even now the treasurer did not reply to 
him directly. His answer took the form of 
a denunciation ; he swung round at the 
plump and beaming creature at his side. 


“ It’s your doing, Stokes ! ” he almost 
shouted. “ It’s you and that double-dashed 
snobbery of yours. If you hadn’t gone 
round the club, canvassing people to black¬ 
ball my candidate, Adrian Elwood, I shouldn’t 
have retaliated bv getting your protege 
pilled. I may have made a mistake, Mr. 
Moore”—he looked, at last, at the manu¬ 
facturer—“ and I’m ready to make my 
apologies—but I’m hanged if 1 make them 
alone. Stokes started the business—and 
it’s Stokes who’s most to blame ! ” 

“ I’m not. I only did my duty. The 
club-” 

James Moore’s fist met the table with a 
hang. He was beaten—and he knew it— 



WHY? I INSIST UPON KNOW 
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in his hope to hear ill of Douglas Kenyon; 
he was going to cover his defeat by dealing 
out retribution to those who had let him in. 
Burgoyne, innocent of the whole matter, 
looked happy and eager to hear. Celia 
thrust her hand into Douglas Kenyon’s 
hand ; they both were smiling ; each looked 
on as at a play. James Moore addressed 
the plump secretary in stem tones. 

“ Am I to understand, Mr. Stokes, that 
you took steps to have Mr. Adrian Elwood 
blackballed when Mr. Cameron put him up 
for election ? ” 

“ I did.” The plump little secretary was 
braver than the treasurer at least. 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Because ”—the secretary looked round 
for sympathy and found none from anyone— 
“ because he’s retail, Mr. Moore. It was 
against all precedent to elect him. He has 
shops in his own name—shops ! ” 

There was a chuckle from Douglas Kenyon, 
a gay light laugh from Celia, an exclamation 
from Burgoyne, from James Moore a stifled 
oath. The manufacturer’s voice was full 
of infinite contempt. 

“ Of all the priceless snobbery, that takes 
the first prize ! Adrian Elwood does—did— 
run shops—and retail ones—but he’s the 
best speaker in Belboro’—the strong man of 
the Town Council—and you aren’t fit to 
lick his boots ! ” 

“ Hear, hear ! ” 

“ Oh, you’re no better, Cameron ”—James 
Moore swung round upon the treasurer— 
“ you’re no better, I tell you—you lent 
yourself to a base intrigue. You black¬ 
balled a British officer—a distinguished 
British officer—(Celia’s hand twitched in 
Douglas Kenyon’s)—blackballed him, out 
of a mean and petty revenge. I resign my 
presidency—and as landlord of the club 
premises I give your committee six months’ 
notice to quit. I no longer see any reason 
to let for a nominal figure a building for 
which I can get ten times the rent. And ”— 
James Moore delivered the last blow with 
infinite and obvious enjoyment—“ and as 
Captain Kenyon is going to marry my 
daughter the treasurer’s conduct is a personal 
insult which is too gross for me to forgive ! ” 

“ Captain Kenyon—marry Miss Celia— 
your future son-in-law! ” The secretary 
and the treasurer spoke in one breath. 

“ Yes. That is the case, gentlemen. Do 
not let me detain you any longer. I have 
nothing further to add ! ” 

James Moore rose. He glanced at Burgoyne. 
Burgoyne held open the door. The secretary 


and the treasurer—what had they to say 
to their committee!—stood looking at each 
other in despair. Celia saw their misery, 
withdrew her hand from Kenyon’s, walked 
forward and interposed. 

“ Daddy, don’t be hard on them. After 
all it doesn’t matter now ! ” 

“ This is my affair, Celia.” James Moore, 
thoroughly enjoying himself, waved his 
daughter back. “ Besides, according to Mr. 
Stokes’s precedent, I can remain president no 
longer—I am not even eligible for member¬ 
ship now ! ” 

The plump little secretary took a step 
forward, twisting nervous hands. 

“ I—I—I don’t understand, sir. I—I 

really—I-” 

“ Don’t you ? ” James Moore smiled 
grimly. “ Well, just let me explain. I 
bought Adrian Elwood’s shops after the 
election, that he might be free to become 
my—our candidate—and I propose to run 
them separately from my factory—and they 
will bear the name of James Moore. I, too, 
shall be retail. I shall no longer be eligible 

for membership, and-” 

“ But, sir ”—the secretary came forward, 
humbly—“ there is no precedent, and I 
apologize—I am sure Mr. Cameron will 
apologize—can’t you rectify things ? You’ll 

revise your decision-” 

“ Yes, do, father.” Again Celia left 
Douglas Kenyon’s side. “ Yes, please do— 
it will all be so easy to put straight! ” 

James Moore did not answer her; but he 
leaned back in his chair. He glanced at 
Celia; his eyes rested keenly, yet with 
grudging approval, upon Kenyon for quite 
an appreciable time. He was beaten; but 
he was strong enough to make a victory in 
the skirmish with two nonentities cover his 
rout in the main engagement with the man 
whom his daughter loved. And he gave the 
skirmish even added import by granting 
generous quarter to the beaten foe. 

“ Well, I will not be hard on you,” he 
said. “ I will revise my decision upon one 
consideration alone.” 

“ And that, sir ? ” The secretary and 
treasurer spoke with one voice. 

“ That Mr. Stokes shall propose Adrian 
Elwood, whom he intrigued against, and 
that you, Cameron, shall propose Captain 
Kenyon, whom you canvassed the members 
to blackball. If you can promise to do this, 
and to send them both—and me—a letter 
of apology, I will continue my presidency 
and renew the lease. But if Mr. Stokes 
still retains his horror of ‘ retail/ and you 
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hold to your prejudices against gentlemen 
who have borne His Majesty’s commission— 

“ Hut we don’t. We will certainly do as 
you suggest, sir ! ” Again the secretary 
and the treasurer spoke in a single breath. 

“ Very good. Then go and set about it. 
Good morning, gentlemen. I have claims 
upon my time. 

B u rgoyne-’ 1 

The manager 
held the door 
open, ushering the 
two men out. He 
glanced at the 
manufacturer, got 
a nod, and disap- 
p e a r e d. J ames 
Moore, every in¬ 
stinct of conquest 
gratified, gave a 
nerrv laugh. 

“That’s all 
right,” he said, 

“ They won’t play 
that sort of trick 
again. I am glad 
—thoroughly glad 
—that all has 
come out so well!” 

Then,in the 
pleasure of his 
victory — though 
he did not apolo¬ 
gize, the manu¬ 
facturer did the 
next best thing— 
he extended his 
hand to Kenyon, 
frankly, readily, 
without jealousy 
—and in token of 
permanent good¬ 
will. Kenyon took 
it, shook it; then 
was pushed aside. 

Celia, in a mo¬ 
ment, had her 
arms round her 
father’s neck. 

“ You’re an old 
darling, after all, 
daddy,” she whis- 
p ered , And, 
with a smack 


quite resounding, 


she kissed a bald patch on the top of her 
father’s head. 

She kissed it with affection and she kissed 
it with satisfaction as well. For out of tem¬ 
porary trouble had come lasting good fortune 
and her father approved her fiand —and 
was not her end achieved ! 


AFTER ALL, DADDY,’ SHE WHISPERED.” 


“'YOU’RE AN OLD DARLING, 
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The Last Word m Art : 

THE GEOMETRISTS. 


HE old, slow-going days when 
art was the only unprogressive 
activity in- the world—these 
• days are gone ; and, by way 
of making up for its delay on 
the road, art is now tearing 
ahead at a pace that leaves 
science, politics, and everything else staggering 
painfully in the rear, miles behind. Art is 
treading on its own heels, butting itself in the 
back, and falling over its own shadow—going 
so fast that it is reported to be already out 
of sight for all ordinary 
lookers-on. 

It seems but yesterday 
that the stolid ones of the 
world were aghast at the 
audacities of the Impres¬ 
sionists, and scarcely the 
day before that the 
“ cockney impudence ” of 
Whistler was vindicated in 
a court of law. It is diffi¬ 
cult to believe that more 
than a few hours have 
passed since the Post-Im¬ 
pressionists dumbfounded 
the town with random dabs 
of thick paint; and yet they 
are old-fashioned already, 
for the Cubists and the 
Futurists have followed 
and blotted them out. The 
Futurists are artful in their 
choice of title, for nothing 
can possibly get ahead of 
the future; but in practice 
they are already passi by 
the Geometrists, some of 
whose masterpieces illus¬ 
trate this article. 

The stolid conservatism of the Cubists gave 
the Geometrists their opportunity. The 
Cubist should know better than to stick to 
his cube—that way lies stagnation; you 
must stick to nothing nowadays, and at 
nothing, or you will be left in the hopeless 
distance. When you have painted a picture 
in cubes you should go on and paint more in 


triangles, circles, polygons, parallelograms, 
trapeziums, dodecahedrons, conic sections, 
and what not. The Cubists should have seen 
that; but they lost their opportunity, and 
the Geometrists have done it first. And it is 
a glory of The Strand Magazine —yet 
another glory—that foremost in the ranks of 
the new school gallop several of its best- 
known illustrators, neck and neck with other 
geometrical innovators as yet strangers to 
our readers. 

It is the claim of all the innovators—Post- 
Impressionists, Symbolists, 
Cubists, Futurists, and the 
rest—that by their novel 
methods they express the 
inner and more recondite 
unutterability of the indis- 
tinguishable,or thereabouts. 
But it is quite evident that 
the painter who limits his 
means of expression to 
the solid, uncompromising 
right-angled cube narrows 
his range to the expression 
of the more stodgy, solid, 
and commonplace unutter- 
abilities. The Geometrist, 
free as air, has at his dis¬ 
posal the rotund, bubbling 
jollity of the circle, the 
upstart sharpness of the 
isosceles triangle, the un¬ 
accommodating antagonism 
of the trapezium, the 
many - sided versatility of 
the polygon, and an 
infinity more of such re¬ 
sources, as you may see 
from the masterpieces here 
reproduced. 

To begin with a circular specimen, by Mr. 
W. Heath Robinson, a very distinguished 
member of the Geometrist fraternity, whose 
work in the new manner has never before 
been shown to the public. Here, in his sweetly 
idyllic picture of the twins with their nurse 
(No. i), Mr, Heath Robinson has exploited the 
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(Circles.) 

By W. HE.VCp ROBINSON. 
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(Semicircles.) 

By H, M. BATEMAN, 

degree. Art gains its effects by association 
of ideas; and what geometric figure can 
express with one half the emphasis of the 
round, wide “ 0 ” the howls of the interesting 
infants ? Healthy chubbiness is expressed 
by the same circle, and with a subtle inspira¬ 
tion possible only to genius the artist has 
gi% f en us a cunning demonstration of the com¬ 
parative " forwardness 33 of the pair by the 
respective number of little circles standing 
for teeth. Thus we perceive that while the 
twin on the nurse's left arm has “ cut ” but 
three teeth, that on the right is comfortably 
through most of his dental difficulties with a 
score of fifteen. Not wholly without trouble 
has he arrived at this consummation, however, 
nor is his brother giving no trouble now, as 
may plainly be judged from the turning up of 
the circular eyes of the circular nurse, and the 
open protest of her circular mouth. As for 
"the nurse herself, what other method could so 
well indicate the all-round qualities of that 
excellent woman ? 

The fact that it is possible to use the semi¬ 
circle w-ith no division or diminution of the 
significance of the circle is made plain by Mr. 
H. M. Bateman, another revolutionist who here 
first appears in his true colours. By the use 
of semicircles alone he has built up his great 
allegorical cartoon, “Capital and Labour 93 
(No, 2 The semicircle here plainly sug¬ 
gests the division of the daily round of work 
into two—the part of capital and the part of 
labour ; and the pursiness of the one and the 


lumpy muscularity of the other are subtly 
suggested by the forms used* Labour opens 
its mouth enormously widely, as is proper; 
the scoopiness of the fingers of both labour 
and capital has its obvious meaning ; w hile the 
entangled complication of their relations and 
the enmeshed perplexity of the problems they 
offer is typified by the general resemblance 
of each figure in this masterpiece to a penny 
wire puzzle in the throes of hopeless impos¬ 
sibility. 

Indeed, you may divide your circle into 
four, and the fragments, hydra-like, will each 
maintain its separate life and meaning, 
varied but not a whit diminished* This is 
proved and exemplified by Mr. Alfred Leete 
in the first of several masterpieces herewith 
reproduced—the one with the title “ Pretty 
Polly Puffin 31 (No. 3). If simplicity be a 
quality in art, here we have quality in the 
highest. A few quadrants lying at haphazard— 
or they might be fans—tell the whole tale ; and 
the association of quadrants—though perhaps 
now superseded by sextants—with the sea, 
by w'hich the puffin lives, makes one cunning 
link of meaning, which the wild Symbolist 
will not hesitate to reinforce by a reference 
to the puffin’ wffiich is the business of fans* 
By the latest rules, the Symbolist who uses 
an argument like this is allowed fifteen 
seconds to escape from the premises. 

Mr. Leete is 
one of the most 
active of the new 
school, and he 
has pushed his 
experiments far 
and wide—all 
over Euclid’s 
def in i tions, in 
fact. The pictures 
w r e have already 
dealt with are 
each built up of 
a single geo¬ 
metrical figure, 
but now we find 
the pioneer com¬ 
bining different 
figures in one 
w'ork. Cautiously 
at first, however. 

The rhombus and 
the rhomboid are 
as near each 

other in character 3,— pretty folly 

as two geo- puffin. 

metrical figures (Quadrants*) 

can he, and may *W alfred leete* 
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strait-laced, narrow, stiff, acrid, and 
sharper-angled Rhomboid who rebukes 
him (No. 4). So that the beautiful lesson 
is made plain that even in hard and 
angular dispositions there are degrees, 
and that a rhombustious person is 
usually to be preferred before one who 
allows his parallelogramaticisms to 
develop to the extreme of rhomboidery. 
This last, indeed, is a maxim which 
should be woven in letters of gold round 
the hat of every ardent Geometrist 
whose swollen head affords sufficient 
accommodation. 

In his next development we see 
Mr. Leetc combining in his design 
elements of wider diversity—the semi¬ 
circle and the triangle—the triangle 
of three different sorts—right-angled* 


NO. 4- — PROFESSOR RHOMBOID REPROVES PRO¬ 
FESSOR RHOMBUS FOR UNSEEMLY BEHAVIOUR. 

(Rhombus and Rhomboid.) 

Bv ALFRED LEE1X 

well be used to express the hard and angular 
dispositions of the learned pundits represented 
in the dramatic meeting of the professors. 
The equal-sided, evenly-disposed, and alto¬ 
gether more solid and human Professor 
Rhombus, though prevented by the general 
slant and slope of unsteady circumstances 
from maintaining a respectable perpendicular, 
nevertheless proclaims himself altogether a 
more agreeable and genial character than the 



NO. 5.— A VOLENDAM HER. 
(Semicircles and Triangles.) 
Bv ALFRED LEE'i E. 



(Triangles.} 

Bv AMBROSE CHEW. 


isosceles, and scalene. The subject is a young 
lady of Volendam (No. 5)—or a Volendam 
her, as Mr. Leete prefers to call her, with the 
simple humour cultivated by the Geometrists. 
It is to Volendam that all artists go in search 
of wooden shoes, mob caps, baggy trousers, 
and other art treasures of the Dutch sort T 
and the Volendammers give a deal of their 
time and trouble to making as much as possible 
out of their visitors; so that, as we see sug* 
gested in the picture, the daily round of toil 
has become ontv a half-round, and the fisher- 
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NO. 7, — DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE* 


(Pentagons.) 

By AMBROSE CHEW* 

that they might as well be called trianglers 
as anything else. (Here the fifteen seconds 
rule comes into operation.) 

Hail we now Mr. Ambrose Chew, purest 
of the Geometrists in so far at any rate that 
he begins and continues his artistic career in 
geometrism, with no preliminary canter in 
the effete methods now su pplanted. Mr. Chew 
is an animalieTy works in the severest style 
0! the art, and does not mix his geometries. 
First we have an arrangement In triangles over 
the title “A Tiff” (No, 6). Now it is always 
a characteristic of the great master in art 
that he invariably 
leaves something 
to the imagination 
of the beholder, 
and by this test 
we clearly discern 
the great mastery 
of Mr. Chew, for 
nothing hut an 
effort of imagina¬ 
tion will deter¬ 
mine the species 
of the pair of birds 
sulking back to 
back on their in- 
visible perch. 

Moreover, you 
may imagine the 
birds to be of any 
sort you please, 
from parrots to 
crows, and so de¬ 
monstrate the uni¬ 
versality of Mr. 

Chew's appeal; 
and in regard to 
the force of pre- 
sentation, no 

VoL *]v. -sa 


beholder can fail to perceive the singu¬ 
larly acute hump with which each bird 
is afflicted. 

As with birds, so with dogs, Mr. Chew 
keeps his methods unalloyed, and works 
this time with pentagons alone. The 
title of the picture is “ Dignity and 
Impudence” (No. 7), a title which it 
will be remembered Sir Edwin Landseer 
plagiarized from Mr. Chew years before 
the birth of the younger artist. The 
impudence of Sir Edwin Landseer is suf¬ 
ficiently illustrated by this disgraceful fact, 
and the dignity of Mr, Chew is obvious in 
his drawing. Hence the title, no doubt. 

Mr, John Hassall, a convert from older 
schools, steps into the open as a hope¬ 
less Geometrist of the deepest dye,with his 
arrangement in curvilinear triangles, “ The 
Swallows' Return ” (No. 8). The curvilinear 
triangle, though a form wholly neglected, we 
believe, by Euclid, is nevertheless capable of 
much variety of suggestion and expression. 
Resting on its convex base, it is a wave ; 
inverted, it is a flying swallow j erected on 
its sharp angle, it is a sail; dropped about 
on the shore, it is a boulder; and stuck 
together in a group by Mr. Hassftll’s art, it 
builds a lady with a parasol. His admirers 
are looking for a geometric poster from Mr. 
Hassall as a final sign of complete conversion. 
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Ny. 9. —LIOWKSi UKISKJMi I A SCtLSK AT iUNSbT, 

(Triangles*) 

Bv HARRY ROUNTREE* 


Mr* Harry Rountree does not dash into the 
new method with an inconsiderate ferocity 
likely to shock the outsider, Hu compromises 
nowhere, as any critic of his “ Lioness Drink¬ 
ing ” (No* 9) may see for himself. The whole 
work is executed in triangles, but the artist, so 
far from resolutely excluding background and 
accessories, fills them in as completely as any 
old fogey of yesterday might. But it is all 
strictly in terms of the triangle, nevertheless ; 
though to mitigate the stark terror of the 
presentation of a lioness in all the force and 
fury of geometry, the triangles about the 
quadruped are so subtly disposed as rather to 
suggest a lioness of barley-sugar—for an 
advertisement of which product the master¬ 
piece might be confidently recommended* 
Thus pleasant associations are called up in the 
mind of the spectator—unless by chance he 
should consider the lioness to be imprisoned 
in the web of some gigantic spider, lurking 
beyond the horizon in 
company with the set¬ 
ting sun, and awaiting 
the proper moment to 
spring on its helpless 
victim. On the whole, 
this seems as likely an 
interpretation as the 
■barley-sugar,,and much 
more dramatic* 

Mr. Rene Bull has 
acquired the Geometrist L — 
virus in so extreme a 
form as to threaten the 
distinction of a separate 


classification as an 
unmitigated Eu¬ 
clidian. Nothing 
can explain Mr* 
Rend Bull’s 
theories so well as 
the burning words 
of the eloquent 
artist himselL Mr. 
Bull writes 
"Let it be 
granted that a 
body can be de¬ 
scribed by straight 
lines* Then 
HFFAOKYDGE 
is the body. De¬ 
scribe a circle to 
impinge upon the 
angle APF so 
that KP, if pro¬ 
duced, will form 
its diameter. 
Within this circle describe another, and Jet 
it be granted that together they form a head, 
join HO and produce either way to B and C, 
At C describe a spear-head CNN 1 , Now, if 
P, A, F, H be movable and adjustable joints, 
then BC can be produced to meet a figure 
described on XX 1 by means of five circles, two 
straight lines, and an ellipse, purporting to be 
a bird of wisdom* If K, Y, G be also movable 
and adjustable joints, then if DE be advanced 
along the plane LL 1 , the figure w ill move, and 
a life-like cinematograph picture will be seen, 
entitled 1 Diana in Pursuit of Minerva's Owl f 
(No, 10), All of which is absurd,” 

The dearest part of this demonstration 
would seem to be the last sentence, wdth 
which w r e cordially agree* 


KQ. 


10.—DIANA IX PURSUIT OF MINERVA 5 OW T U 
(Circles, Straight Lljpffts, and in Ell^sse,) 
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Doing Cl arence a Bit of Good. 

By P. G. WODEHOUSE. 

Illustrated by Charles Crombie. 



AVE you ever thought about 
—and, when I say thought 
about, I mean really carefully 
considered the question of— 
the coolness, the cheek, or, if 
you prefer it, the gall with 
which Woman, as a sex, 
fairly bursts ? I have, by Jove ! But then 
I’ve had it thrust on my notice, by George, 
in a way I should iniagine has happened to 
pretty few fellows. And the limit was reached 
by that business of the Yeardsley “ Venus.” 

To make you understand the full what- 
d’you-call-it of the situation, I shall have to 
explain just how matters stood between 
Mrs. Yeardsley and myself. 

When I first knew her she was Elizabeth 
Shoolbred. Old Worcestershire family ; pots 
of money ; pretty as a picture. Her brother 
Bill was at Oxford with me. My name’s 
Reggie Pepper, by the way. 

I loved Elizabeth Shoolbred. I loved her, 
don’t you know. And there was a time, for 
about a week, when we were engaged to be 
married. But just as I was beginning to 
take a serious view of life and study furniture 
catalogues and feel pretty solemn when the 
restaurant orchestra played “ The Wedding 
Glide,” I’m hanged if she didn’t break it off, 
and a month later she was married to a 
fellow of the name of Yeardsley—Clarence 
Yeardsley, an artist. 

What with golf, and billiards, and a bit of 
racing, and fellows at the club rallying round 
and kind of taking me out of myself, as it 
were, I got over it, and came to look on the 
affair as a closed page in the book of my life, 
if you know what I mean. It didn’t seem 
likely to me that we should meet again, as 
she and Clarence had settled down in the 
country somewhere and never came to 
London, and I’m bound to own that, by the 
time I got her letter, the wound had pretty 
well healed, and I was to a certain extent 
sitting up and taking nourishment. In fact, 
to be absolutely honest, I was jolly thankful 
the thing had ended as it had done. 

This letter I’m telling you about arrived 
one morning out of a blue sky, as it were. 
It ran like this:— 


“ My dear old Reggie, —What ages it 
seems since I saw anything of you. How are 
you ? We have settled down here in' the 
most perfect old house, with a lovely garden, 
in the middle of delightful country. Couldn’t 
you run down here for a few days ? Clarence 
and I would be so glad to see you. Bill is 
here, and is most anxious to meet you again. 
He was speaking of you only this morning. 
Dj come. Wire your train, and I will send 
the car to meet you.—Yours most sincerely, 
Elizabeth Yeardsley. 

“ P.S.—We can give you new milk and 
fresh eggs. Think of that! 

“ P.P.S.—Bill says our billiard-table is one 
of the best he has ever played on. 

“ P.P.S.S.—We are only half a mile from 
a golf course. Bill says it is better than 
St. Andrews. 

“ P.P.S.S.S.—You must come ! ” 

Well, a fellow comes down to breakfast 
one morning, with a bit of a head on, and 
finds a letter like that from a girl who 
might quite easily have blighted his life ! It 
rattled me rather, I must confess. 

However, that bit about the golf settled 
me. I knew Bill knew what he was talking 
about, and, if he said the course was so 
topping, it must be something special. So 
I went. 

Old Bill met me at the station with the car. 
I hadn’t come across him for some months, 
and I was glad to see him again. And he 
apparently was glad to see me. 

“ Thank goodness you’ve come,” he said, 
as we drove off. “ I was just about at my 
last gasp.” 

“ What’s the trouble, old scout ? ” I asked. 

“ If I had the artistic what’s-its-name,” he 
went on, “if the mere mention of pictures 
didn’t give me the pip, I daresay it wouldn’t 
be so bad. As it is, it’s rotten ! ” 

“ Pictures ? ” 

“ Pictures. Nothing else is mentioned in 
this household. Clarence is an artist. So is 
his father. And you know yourself what 
Elizabeth is like when one gives her her 
head ? ” 

I remembered then—it hadn’t come back 
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to me before—that most of my time with 
Elizabeth had been spent in picture-galleries. 
During the period when I had let her do just 
what she wanted to do with me, I had had to 
follow her like a dog through gallery after 
gallery, though pictures are poison to me, 
just as they are to old Bill. Somehow it had 
never struck me that she would still be going 
on in this way after marrying an artist. I 
should have thought that by this time the 
mere sight of a picture would have fed her 
up. Not so, however, according to old 
Bill. 

“ They talk pictures at every meal,” he 
said. “ I tell you, it makes a chap feel out 
of it. How long are you down for ? ” 

“ A few days.” 

“ Take my tip, and let me send you a wire 
from London. I go there to-morrow. I pro¬ 
mised to play against the Scottish. The idea 
was that I was to come back after the match. 
But you couldn’t get me back with a lasso.” 

I tried to point out the silver lining. 

“ But, Bill, old scout, your sister says 
there’s a most corking links near here.” 

He turned and stared at me, and nearly 
ran us into the bank. 

“ You don’t mean honestly she said 
that ? ” 

“ She said you said it was better than 
St. Andrews.” 

“ So I did. Was that all she said I said ? ” 

“ Well, wasn’t it enough ? ” 

“ She didn’t happen to mention that I 
added the words, ‘ I don’t think ’ ? ” 

“ No, she forgot to tell me that.” 

“ It’s the worst course in Great Britain.” 

I felt rather stunned, don’t you know. 
Whether it’s a bad habit to have got into or 
not, I can’t say, but I simply can’t do without 
my daily allowance of golf when I’m not in 
London. 

I took another whirl at the silver lining. 

“ We’ll have to take it out in billiards,” 
I said. “ I’m glad the table’s good.” 

“ It depends what you call good. It’s 
half-size, and there’s a seven-inch cut just 
out of baulk where Clarence’s cue slipped. 
Elizabeth has mended it with pink silk. 
Very smart and dressy it looks, but it doesn’t 
improve the thing as a billiard-table.” 

“ But she said you said-” 

“ Must have been pulling your leg. ’ 

We turned in at the drive gates of a good- 
sized house standing well back from the road. 
It looked black and sinister in the dusk, and 
I couldn’t help feeling, you know, like one 
of those Johnnies you read about in stories 
who are lured to lonely houses for rummy 


purposes and hear a shriek just as they get 
there. Elizabeth knew me well enough to 
know that a specially good golf course was 
a safe draw to me. Not to mention the 
billiard-table. And she had deliberately 
played on her knowledge. What was the 
game ? That was what I wanted to know. 
And then a sudden thought struck me which 
brought me out in a cold perspiration. She 
had some girl down here and was going to 
have a stab at marrying me off. I’ve often 
heard that young married women are all 
over that sort of thing. Certainly she had 
said there was nobody at the house but 
Clarence and herself and Bill and Clarence’s 
father, but a woman who could take the 
name of St. Andrews in vain as she had done 
wouldn’t be likely to stick at a trifle. 

“ Bill, old scout,” I said, “ there aren’t 
any frightful girls or any rot of that sort 
stopping here, are there ? ” 

“ Wish there were,” he said. “ No such 
luck.” 

As we pulled up at the front door, it 
opened, and a woman’s figure appeared. 

“ Have you got him, Bill ? ” she said, 
which in my present frame of mind struck 
me as a jolly creepy way of putting it. The 
sort of thing Lady Macbeth might have said 
to Macbeth, don’t you know. 

“ Do you mean me ? ” I said. 

She came down into the light. It was 
Elizabeth, looking just the same as in the 
old days. 

“ Is that you, Reggie ? I’m so glad you 
were able to come. I was afraid you might 
have forgotten all about it. You know 
what you are. Come along in and have 
some tea.” 

Have you ever been turned down by a girl 
who afterwards married and then been intro¬ 
duced to her husband ? If so, you’ll under¬ 
stand how I felt when Clarence burst on me. 
You know the feeling. First of all, when 
you hear about the marriage, you say to 
yourself, “ I wonder what he’s like.” Then 
you meet him, and think, “ There must be 
some mistake. She can’t have preferred this 
to me ! ” That’s what I thought when I set 
eyes on Clarence. 

He was a little, thin, nervous-looking 
chappy of about thirty-five. His hair was 
getting grey at the temples and straggly on 
top. He wore pince-nez, and he had a 
drooping moustache. I’m no Bombardier 
Wells myself, but in front of Clarence I felt 
quite a nut. And Elizabeth, mind you, is 
one cf thj?pe tall, splendid girls who look like 
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princesses. Honestly, I believe women do it 
out of pure cussedness. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Pepper ? Hark ! 
Can you hear a mewing cat ? ” said Clarence. 
All in one breath, don’t you know. 

“ Eh ? ” I said. 

“ A mewing cat. I feel sure I hear a 
mewing cat. Listen ! ” 

While we were listening the door opened, 
and a white-haired old gentleman came in. 
He was built on the same lines as Clarence, 
but was an earlier model. I took him, 
correctly, to be Mr. Yeardsley, senior. 
Elizabeth introduced us. 

“ Father,” said Clarence, “ did you meet 
a mewing cat outside ? I feel positive I heard 
a cat mewing.” 

“ No,” said the father, shaking his head; 
“ no mewing cat.” 

“ I can’t bear mewing cats,” said Clarence. 
“ A mewing cat gets on my nerves ! ” 

“ A mewing cat is so trying,” said 
Elizabeth. 

“ 1 dislike mewing cats,” said old Mr. 
Yeardsley. 

That was all about mewing cats for the 
moment. They seemed to think they had 
covered the ground satisfactorily, and they 
went back to pictures. 

We talked pictures steadily till it was time 
to dress for dinner. At least, they did. I 
just sort of sat around. Presently the 
subject of picture-robberies came up. Some¬ 
body mentioned the “ Monna Lisa,” and then 
I happened to remember seeing something in 
the evening paper, as I was coming down 
in the train, about some fellow somewhere 
having had a valuable painting pinched by 
burglars the night before. It was the first 
time I had had a chance of breaking into the 
conversation with any effect, and I meant to 
make the most of it. The paper was in the 
pocket of my overcoat in the hall. I went 
and fetched it. 

“ Here it is,” I said. “ A Romney belong¬ 
ing to Sir Bellamy Palmer-” 

They all shouted “ What! ” exactly at the 
same time, like a chorus. Elizabeth grabbed 
the paper. 

“ Let me look ! Yes. ‘ Late last night 
burglars entered the residence of Sir 
Bellamy Palmer, Dryden Park, Midford, 
Hants- > ” 

“ Why, that’s near here,” I said. “ I 
passed through Midford-” 

“ Dryden Park is only two miles from this 
house,” said Elizabeth. I noticed her eyes 
were sparkling. 

“ Only two miles ! ” she said. “ It might 


have been us! It might have been the 
‘ Venus ’ ! ” 

Old Mr. Yeardsley bounded in his chair. 

“ The ‘ Venus ’ ! ” he cried. 

They all seemed wonderfully excited. My 
little contribution to the evening’s chat had 
made quite a hit. 

Why I didn’t notice it before I don’t know, 
but it was not till Elizabeth showed it to me 
after dinner that I had my first look at the 
Yeardsley “ Venus.” When she led me up 
to it, and switched on the light, it seemed 
impossible that I could have sat right through 
dinner without noticing it. But then, at 
meals, my attention is pretty well riveted 
on the food-stuffs. Anyway, it was not till 
Elizabeth showed it to me that I was aware 
of its existence. 

She and I were alone in the drawing-room 
after dinner. Old Yeardsley was writing 
letters in the morning-room, while Bill and 
Clarence were rollicking on the half-size 
billiard-table with the pink silk tapestry 
effects. All, in fact, was joy, jollity, and 
song, so to speak, when Elizabeth, who had 
been sitting wrapped in thought for a bit, 
bent towards me and said, “ Reggie.” 

And the moment she said it I knew 
something was going to happen. You know 
that pre-what-d’you-call-it you get some¬ 
times ? Well, I got it then. 

“ What-o ? ” I said, nervously. 

“ Reggie,” she said, “ I want to ask a 
great favour of you.” 

“ Yes ? ” 

She stooped down and put a log on the fire, 
and went on, with her back to me :— 

“ Do you remember, Reggie, once saying 
you would do anything in the world for me ? ” 

There ! That’s what I meant when I said 
that about the cheek of Woman as a sex. 
What I mean is, after what had happened, 
you’d have thought she would have preferred 
to let the dead past bury its dead, and all 
that sort of thing, what ? 

Mind you, I had said I would do anything 
in the world for her. I admit that. But it 
was a distinctly pre-Clarence remark. He 
hadn’t appeared on the scene then, and it 
stands to reason that a fellow who may have 
been a perfect knight-errant to a girl when he 
was engaged to her doesn’t feel nearly so 
keen on spreading himself in that direction 
when she has given him the miss-in-baulk 
and gone and married a man who reason and 
instinct both tell him is a decided blighter. 

I couldn’t think of anything to say but 
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“ There’s something you can do for me 
now, which will make me everlastingly 
grateful.” 

“ Yes ? ” I said. 

“ Do you know, Reggie,” she said, suddenly, 
“ that only a few months ago Clarence was 
very fond of cats ? ” 

“ Eh ! Well, he still seems—er —interested 

in them, what ? ” 

“ Now they get on his nerves. Every¬ 
thing gets on his nerves.” 

“ Some fellows swear by that stuff you see 
advertised all over the-” 

“No, that 
wouldn’t help 
him. He doesn’t 
need to take 
anything. He 
wants to get rid 
of something.” 

“ I don’t quite 
follow. Get rid 
of something ? " 

“The’Venus/” 
said Elizabeth. 

She looked up 
and caught my 
bulging eye. 

“ You saw the 
‘ Venus/ ” she 
said. 

“ Not that I 
remember.” 

“Well, come 
into the dining¬ 
room.” 

We went into 
the dining-room, 
and she switched 
on the lights. 

“ There,” she 
said. 

On the wall 
close to the door 
— that may 
have been why 
I hadn’t noticed 
it before ; 1 had sat with my back to it— 
was a large oil-painting. It was what you’d 
call a Classical picture, I suppose. What I 
mean is—well, you know what I mean. All 
I can say is that it’s funny I hadn't noticed it. 

“ Is that the 1 Venus ’ ? ” I said. 

She nodded. 

“ How would you like to have to look at 
that every time you sat down to a meal P ” 

“ Well, I don’t know, I don’t think it 
would affect me much. I’d worry through 
all right. ’ 


She -erked 
her head im¬ 
patiently. 

“ But you're 
not an artist/’ 
she said. 
“ Clarence is.” 

And then I 
began to see 
daylight. 
What exactly 
wasthetrouble 
I didn’t under¬ 


stand, but it was evidently something to do 
with the good old Artistic Temperament, and I 
could believe anything about that. It explains 
everything. It’s like the Unwritten Daw, 
don’t you know, which you plead in America 
if you’ve done anything they want to send 
you to chokey for and you don’t want to go. 
What I mean is, if you’re absolutely off your 
rocker, but don’t find it convenient to be 
scooped into the luny-bin, you simply explain 
that, when you said you were a tea-pot, it 
was just Volft 11 Artistic Temperament, and 
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they apologize and go away. So I stood by 
to hear just how the A. T. .had affected 
Clarence, the Cat’s Friend, ready for anything. 

And, believe me, it had hit Clarence badly. 

It was this way. It seemed that old 
Yeardsley was an amateur artist and that 
this “ Venus ” was his masterpiece. He 
said so, and he ought to have known. Well, 
when Clarence married, he had given it to him 
as a wedding-present, and had hung it where 
it stood with his own hands. All right so 
far, what ? But mark the sequel. Tempera¬ 
mental Clarence, being a professional artist 
and consequently some streets ahead of the 
dad at the game, saw flaws in the “ Venus.” 
He couldn’t stand it at any price. He 
didn’t like the drawing. He didn’t like the 
expression of the face. He didn’t like the 
colouring. In fact, it made him feel quite 
ill to look at it. Yet, being devoted to his 
father and wanting to do anything rather 
than give him pain, he had not been able to 
bring himself to store the thing in the cellar, 
and the strain of confronting the picture three 
times a day had begun to tell on him to such 
an extent that Elizabeth felt something had 
to be done. 

“ Now you see,” she said. 

“ In a way,” I said. “ But don’t you 
think it’s making rather heavy weather over 
a trifle ? ” 

“ Oh, can’t you understand ? Look ! ” 
Her voice dropped as if she was in church, 
and she switched on another light. It shone 
on the picture next to old Yeardsley’s. 
“ There ! ” she said. “ Clarence painted 
that! ” 

She looked at me expectantly, as if she 
were waiting for me to swoon, or yell, or 
something. I took a steady look at Clarence’s 
effort. It was another Classical picture. It 
seemed to me very much like the other one. 

Some sort of art criticism was evidently 
expected of me, so I made a dash at it. 

“ Er—‘ Venus ’ ? ” I said. 

Mark you, Sherlock Holmes would have 
made the same mistake. On the evidence, 
I mean. 

“ No. * Jocund Spring,’ ” she snapped. 
She switched off the light. “ I see you don’t 
understand even now. You never had any 
taste about pictures. When we used to go to 
the galleries together, you would far rather 
have been at your club.” 

This was so absolutely true that I had no 
remark to make. She came up to me, and 
put her hand on my arm. 

“ I’m sorry, Reggie. I didn’t mean to be 
cross. Only I do want to make you under¬ 


stand that Clarence is suffering. Suppose— 
suppose—well, let us take the case of a great 
musician. Suppose a great musician had to 
sit and listen to a cheap, vulgar tune—the 
same tune—day after day, day after day, 
wouldn’t you expect his nerves to break ? 
Well, it’s just like that with Clarence. Now 
do you see ? ” 

“ Yes, but-” 

“ But what ? Surely I’ve put it plainly 
enough ?” 

“ Yes. But what I mean is, where do I 
come in ? What do you want me to do ? ” 

“ I want you to steal the ‘ Venus.’ ” 

I looked at her. 

“ You want me to-? ” 

“ Steal it. Reggie! ” Her eyes were 
shining with excitement. “ Don’t you see ? 
It’s Providence. When I asked you to -come 
here, I had just got the idea. I knew I 
could rely on you. And then by a miracle 
this robbery of the Romney takes place at 
a house not two miles away. It removes the 
last chance of the poor old man suspecting 
anything and having his feelings hurt. Why, 
it’s the most wonderful compliment to him. 
Think ! One night thieves steal a splendid 
Romney; the next the same gang take his 
1 Venus.’ It will be the proudest moment of 
his life. Do it to-night, Reggie. I’ll give 
you a sharp knife. You simply cut the 
canvas out of the frame, and it’s done.” 

“ But one moment,” I said. “ I’d be 
delighted to be of any use to you, but in a 
purely family affair like this, wouldn’t it be 
better—in fact, how about tackling old Bill 
on the subject ? ” 

“ I have asked Bill already. Yesterday. 
He refused.” 

“ But if I’m caught ? ” 

“ You can’t be. All you have to do is to 
take the picture, open one of the windows, 
leave it open, and go back to your room.” 

It sounded simple enough. 

“ And as to the picture itself—when I’ve 
got it ? ” 

“ Bum it. I’ll see that you have a good 
fire in your room.” . 

“ But-” 

She looked at me. She always did have 
the most wonderful eyes. 

“ Reggie,” she said; nothing more. Just 
“Reggie.” 

She looked at me. 

Well, after all, if you see what I mean- 

The days that are no more, don’t you know. 
Auld Lang Syne, and all that sort of thing. 
You follow me ? 

“ All right,” I 1 said. ‘ I’ll do it.” 
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l+ [ LIT THE LANTERN J HAD TAKEN FROM MLL’s 
BICYCLE, TOOK A GRIP OF MY KNIFE, AND SLUNK 
DOWNSTAIRS . 51 

I don’t know if you happen to be one of 
those Johnnies who are steeped in crime, and 
so forth, and think nothing of pinching 


diamond neck¬ 
laces . If you're 
not, you'll under¬ 
stand that I felt 
a lot less keen 
on the job Fd 
taken on when 
I sat in my 
room, waiting to 
get busy, than 
I had done when 
1 promised to 
tackle it in the 
dining-room. On 
paper it all 
seemed easy 
enough, but I 
couldn’t help 
feeling there was 
a catch some¬ 
where, and Fve 
never known 
time pass slower. 
The kick-off was 
scheduled for 
one o'clock in 
the morning, 
when the house¬ 
hold might be 
expected to be 
pretty sound 
asleep, but at a 
quarter to I 
couldn't stand it 
any longer. I lit the lantern I had 
taken from Bill’s bicycle, took a grip 
of my knife, and slunk down¬ 
stairs* 

The first thing I did on getting to 

the dining-room was to open the 

w indow, I had half a mind to smash 
it, so as to give an extra bit of local 
colour to the affair, but decided nut 
to on account of the noise. I had 
put my lantern on the table, and 
was just reaching out for it, when 
something happened. What it was 
for Lite moment I couldn't have said. 
It might have been an explosion of 
some sort or an earthquake. Some 
solid object caught me a frightful 
whack on the chin. Sparks and things 
occurred inside my head, and the 
next thing I remember is feeling 
something wet and cold splash into 
my face, and hearing a voice that 
sounded like old Bill’s say, " Feeling better 
now?” Original from 
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on the floorj with old Bill kneeling beside me 
with a soda siphon, 

l< What happened ? ” I said. 

41 Fm awfully sorry, old man/ 1 he said* 
“ I hadn't a notion it was you* I came in 
here, and saw a lantern on the table and the 
window open and a chap with a knife in his 
hand, so I didn’t stop to make inquiries. 
I just let go at his jaw for all I was worth. 
What on earth do you think you're doing ? 
Were you walking in your sleep ? ” 
tL It was Elizabeth/ 1 I said. “ Why, you 
know all about it* She said she had told 
you*” 


a ton of bricks when you went down just now, 
and it's on the cards some of the servants 
may have heard. Toss you who carves." 

" Heads*” 

Tails it is,” he said, uncovering the coin. 
“ Up you get. I’ll hold the light. Don’t 
spike yourself on that sword of yours.” 

It was as easy a job as Elizabeth had said* 
Just four quick cuts, and the thing came out 
of its frame like an oyster, I rolled it up* 
Old Bill had put the lantern on the floor and 
was at the sideboard, collecting whisky, soda, 
and glasses. 



,4 You don't mean^—” 

“ The picture* You refused to 
take it on, so she asked me*’ 1 

Reggie, old man,” he said, “ Ell 
never believe what they say about 
repentance again. It’s a fool's trick 
and upsets everything* If 1 hadn't 
repented, and thought it was rather 
rough on Elizabeth not to do a little 
thing like that for her, and come 
down here to do it after all, you 


“TICK next THING l REMEMBER is feeltng something cold splash into my face, and 
HEARING OLD BILL SAY f * KEELING BETTER NOW?’” 


wouldn't have stopped that sleep - producer 
with your chin* I’m sorry,” 

u Me, too,” I said, giving my head another 
shake to make certain it was still on* 

(< Are you feeling better now? ” 4 

“ Better than I was. But that's not saving 
much.” 

“ Would you like some more soda-water ? 
No ? Well, how about getting this job 
finished and going to bed ? And let's be 
quick about it too. You made a noise like 

Vlj|* xlv.—QQ. 


“ We’ve got a long evening before us,” he 
said. “ You can’t burn a picture of that size 
in one chunk. You’d set the chimney on fire. 
Let’s do the thing comfortably. Clarence 
can’t grudge us the stuff. We’ve done him 
a bit of good this trip. To-morrow’ll be the 
maddest, merriest day of Clarence’s glad 
New Year. On we go.” 

We went up to my room, and sat smoking 
and yarning iritlv uHHl kipping our drinks, 
and tifWE mwm MftU&Mng a slice off 
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the picture and shoving it in the fire till it 
was all gone. And what with the cosiness 
of it, and the cheerful blaze, and the comfort¬ 
able feeling of doing good by stealth, I don’t 
know when I’ve had a jollier time since the 
days when we used to brew in my study at 
school. 

We had just put the last slice on when Bill 
sat up suddenly, and gripped my arm. 

“ I heard something,” he said. 

I listened, and, by Jove, I heard something, 
too. My room was just over the dining¬ 
room, and the sound came up to us quite 
distinctly. Stealthy footsteps, by George ! 
And then a chair falling over. 

“ There’s somebody in the dining-room,” 
I whispered. 

There’s a certain type of chap who takes 
a pleasure in positively chivvying trouble. 
Old Bill’s like that. If I had been alone, it 
would have taken me about three seconds to 
persuade myself that I hadn’t really heard 
anything after all. I’m a peaceful sort of 
cove, and believe in living and letting live, 
and so forth. To old Bill, however, a visit 
from burglars was pure jam. He was out of 
his chair in one jump. 

“ Come on,” he said. “ Bring the poker.” 

I brought the tongs as well. I felt like it. 
Old Bill collared the knife. We crept down¬ 
stairs. 

“ We’ll fling the door open and make a 
rush,” said Bill. 

“ Supposing they shoot, old scout ? ” 

“ Burglars never shoot,” said Bill. 

Which was comforting provided the burglars 
knew it. 

Old Bill took a grip of the handle, turned 
it quickly, and in he went. And then we 
pulled up sharp, staring. 

The room was in darkness except for a 
feeble splash of light at the near end. Stand¬ 
ing on a chair in front of Clarence’s “ Jocund 
Spring,” holding a candle in one hand and 
reaching up with a knife in the other, was 
old Mr. Yeardsley, in bedroom slippers and 
a grey dressing-gown. He had made a final 
cut just as we rushed in. Turning at the 
sound, he stopped, and he and the chair and 
the candle and the picture came down in 
a heap together. The candle went out. 

“ What on earth ? ” said Bill. 

I felt the same. I picked up the candle 
and lit it, and then a most fearful thing 
happened. The old man picked himself up, 
and suddenly collapsed into a chair and began 
to cry like a child. Of course, I could see it 
was only the Artistic Temperament, but still, 
believe me, it was devilish unpleasant. 1 


looked at old Bill. Old Bill looked at me. ' 
We shut the door quick, and after that we 
didn’t know what to do. I saw Bill look at 
the sideboard, and I knew what he was looking 
for. ' But we had taken the siphon upstairs, 
and his ideas of first aid stopped short at 
squirting soda-water. We just waited, and 
presently old Yeardsley switched off, sat up, 
and began talking with a rush. 

“ Clarence, my boy, I was tempted. It was 
that burglary at Dryden Park. It tempted 
me. It made it all so simple. I knew you 
would put it down to the same gang, Clarence, 
my boy. I-” 

It seemed to dawn upon him at this point 
that Clarence was not among those present. 

“ Clarence ? ” he said, hesitatingly. 

“ He’s in bed,” I said. 

“ In bed ! Then he doesn’t know ? Even 

now- Young men, I throw myself on 

your mercy. Don’t be hard on me. Listen.” 
He grabbed at Bill, who side-stepped. “ I 
can explain everything—everything.” 

He gave a gulp. 

“ You are not artists, you two young men, 
but I will try to make you understand, make 
you realize what this picture means to me. 

I was two years painting it. It is my child. 

I watched it grow. I loved it. It was part 
of my life. Nothing would have induced me 
to sell it. And then Clarence married, and 
in a mad moment I gave my treasure to him. 
You cannot understand, you two young men, 
what agonies I suffered. The thing was done. 
It was irrevocable. I saw how Clarence 
valued the picture. I knew that I could never 
bring myself to ask him for it back. And 
yet I was lost without it. What could I do ? 
Till this evening I could see no hope. Then 
came this story of the theft of the Romney 
from a house quite close to this, and I saw my 
way. Clarence would never suspect. He 
would put the robbery down to the same 
band of criminals who stole the Romney. 
Once the idea had come, I could not drive 
it out. I fought against it, but to no avail. 
At last I yielded, and crept down here to 
carry out my plan. You found me.” He 
grabbed again, at me this time, and got me 
by the arm. He had a grip like a lobster. 

“ Young man,” he said, “ you would not 
betray me ? You would not tell Clarence ? ” 

I was feeling most frightfully sorry for the 
poor old chap by this time, don’t you know, 
but I thought it would be kindest to give it 
him straight instead of breaking it by degrees. 

“ I won’t say a word to Clarence, Mr. 
Yeardsley,” I said. “ I quite understand 
your feelings. The Artistic Temperament, and 
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all that sort of thing, T mean—what ? 

1 know. But I’m afraid- Well, look 1 ” 

1 went to the door and switched on the 
electric light, and there, staring him in the 
face, were the two empty frames. He stood 


goggling at them in silence. Then he gave 
a sort of wheezy grunt. 

“ The gang ! The burglars ! They have 
been here, and they have taken Clarence’s 
picture !” He paused. “ It might have 
been mine ! My Venus!” he whispered. 

It was getting most fearfully pain¬ 
ful, you know, but he had to know 
the truth. 

“ I’m awfully sorry, you know,” I 
said. “ But it was.” 

He started, poor old 
chap. 

“Eh? What do you 
mean ? ” 

“ They did take your 
Venus.” 

“ But I have it here.” 

I shook my head. 
“That’s Clarence’s 
‘ Jocund Spring,’ ” I said. 

He jumped at it and 
straightened it out. 

“ What! What are you 
talking about ? Do you 
think I don’t know my 
own picture —my child— 
my Venus ? See ! My own 
signature in the corner. 
Can you read, boy ? Look: 

‘ Matthew Yeardsley.’ 
This is my picture ! " 

And—well, by Jove! it 
u>as } don’t you know. 

Well, we got him off to 
hed, him and his infernal 
Venus, and we settled down 
to take a steady look at 
the position of affairs. Bill 
said it was my fault for 
getting hold of the wrong 
picture, and I said it was Bill’s fault 
for fetching me such a crack on the 
jaw that I couldn’t be expected to see 
what I was gettin hold of, and then 
there was a pretty massive silence 
for a bit. 

“ Reggie,” said Bill, at last, “ how 
exactly do you feel about facing 
Clarence and Elizabeth at breakfast?” 

“ Old scout,” I said, “ I vras think¬ 
ing much the same myself.” 

“ Reggie,” said Bill, “ I happen to 
know there’s a milk-train leaving Midford at 
three-fifteen. It isn’t what you’d call a flier. 
It gets to London at about half-past nine. 
Well — er -p- in the circumstances, how 
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TO SECURE THE EARt.Y RI TEN INC, OF APPLES CUT 
AWAY THE BARK FROM THE STEM AS SHOWN ABOVE. 


a time when Britain is in 
a fair way to become a nation 
of gardeners, it may be of 
interest to introduce to the 
readers of The Strand a few 
novelties in which the amateur 
grower may engage. 


The early ripening of fruit is often much 
to be desired. With 


apples, pears, plums, 
and similar kinds 
this is not a difficult 
matter. All that is 
necessary is to select 
a branch on which 
the fruit is well set. 
On the lower part 
of the bough cut a 
ring entirely round 
the stem. By this 
means the return 
flow of the sap to 
the lower parts of 
the tree is in a 
measure pr e ven ted 
and the branch as a 


whole will be much enriched. It will be found 
that the fruit on this part will be remarkably 
fine, and, moreover, will be ripe many weeks 
before the usual time. No harm will result 
to the tree if at the next season, when the 
bark descends to cover up the space, the 
union of the two parts is assisted by the 
cutting of the edges clean at the point of 
junction. 

In connection with fruit-growing one may 
introduce a very novel plan of securing big 
gooseberries. Of course, this fruit contains 
an immense amount of water, and it is possible 

to bring about a 


very large increase 
in the quantity of 
the juice. Secure a 
number of tin - lids 
and place these 
round the bush, sup¬ 
porting them with 
bricks or inverted 
pots. Each little pan 
is to be filled with 
water, and the goose¬ 
berry branches pulled 
over so that the tips 
of the fruit just touch 
the liquid. The pans 

qoosRUERiURs will swell to an i are kept regularly 
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water, and the grower 
will be astonished 
at the rapidity with 
which the goose¬ 
berries drink up the 
moisture. Very soon 
they will reach a 
monstrous size, 
which may well be 
two or three times 
that of the fruit grown 
in the usual manner* 

For those gardeners 
who are fond of 
curiosities, there is 
perhaps nothing more 
singular than fruit photography* For this there 
is no subject so good as the apple. It is only 
necessary to prepare some paper stencils which 
anyone may cut out, according to his own 
fancy. These should be made of fairly thin 
paper, and may take the form of a portrait, 
a coat-of-arms, or other figure. The fruits 
which it is desired to treat should be as 
perfect as possible. When they are nearly 

mature — but 


stencil should have 
been washed off by 
rain it may be pos¬ 
sible to replace it, at 
any rate during the 
early stages of the 
progress, 

A novel experiment 
is that of grow ing two 
hyacinth bulbs to¬ 
gether* Two bulbs 
are selected which 
are known to flower 
about the same time, 
although in other 
respects the more 
diverse they are the better, Each is cut 
from the crown to the base with a sharp 
knife in such a way that the central shoot 


PRINTING PICTURES ON APPLES BY MEANS OF PAPER 
STENCILS IS A SIMPLE OPERATION. 


A STANDARD VIOLET 1S A NOVELTY WHICH IS NOT 
REALLY DIFFICULT TO PRODUCE. 

is exposed but not injured. The two larger 
portions of the bulbs are then tied together, 
the cut portions facing one another. The 
double bulb is then potted, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. If all has gone 
well, a single stem comes up, while the flower 
may be blue on one side and pink on the other, 
according to the colours of the bulbs, The 
result is highly mystifying to gardeners who 
are not u in the know.” The experiment is 
often carrie^l Id the Dutch growers, and 


HOW TWO HYACINTH BULBS 
MAY BE CROWN TOGETHER TO 
PRODUCE UNUSUAL COLOUR 
EFFECTS, 


before they 
have turned 
colour in any 
w ay —‘the y 
should be en¬ 
closed in paper 
bags* Directly 
the apple has 
attained to its 
full size the 
stencil must be 
stuck with pure 
starch paste 
upon the cheek 
of the apple 
which will get 
the greatest 
amount of 
sun. The skin 
of the apple 
should have be- 
come fully red 
before the sten¬ 
cil is removed, 
when^ if all has 
gone well, it 
will be seen that 
there is a very 
clear imprint 
standing up 
against a red- 
d i s h back- 
ground If the 
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While on the subject of bulbs, 
it may interest those who like 
novelties to point out that the 
roots of the autumn crocus, if 
placed on a warm mantelshelf, 
will produce abundance of 
flowers without any soil or water 
whatever. The time of year for 
purchasing the bulbs 
for this treatment is 
about August, 

Some gardeners 
are very fond of 
training their plants 
into all sorts of 
designs* A standard 
violet is a novelty 
which is not really 
difficult to produce. 

Violet plants should 
be secured and 
potted in the usual manner* One runner 
from each plant should be selected and all 
side shoots of any description pinched away, 
The runner is trained up to a support and 
if only the top bud is allowed to develop this 

will presently 
break into an 
abundance of 
flower and foli¬ 
age j as shown 
in the photo¬ 
graph on the 
previous page* 
There are 
many interest¬ 
ing possibilities 
in cactus graft- 
i n g. These 
strange plants 
are curiously 
tolerant of cut¬ 
ting, and can be 
fashioned into 
all sorts of 
weird shapes. 
The annexed 
i llustr ations 
show' a singular 
cactus graft, 
which has been 
produced in the following manner: The three 
uprights are formed of rooted portions of 
Pereskia, a species of cactus which is usually 
employed as the stock of the graft, whilst the 
upper portion is a piece cut from the Sea 
Urchin cactus, The union between the two 
plants is quite complete, and it is very likely 
that this weird specimen will flower. Any 


IF THE SJKMS OF LILIES - OF - THE - VALLEY ARE 
IMMERSED FOR ABOUT AN HOUR IN RKO INK, THE 
HELLS ASSUME A DELICATE PINK SHADE. 


CACTUS GRAFTING PRODUCES 
SOME VERY CURIOUS RESULTS. 


florist will supply the rooted Pereskia 
stocks for grafting, whilst all kinds of 
cacti may be em¬ 
ployed for grafting 
to the stocks. The 
only essential point 
to bear in mind is 
that to effect a 
proper union there 
must be newly-cut 
surfaces facing one 
another. Until the 
union is complete, 
the graft and the 
stock may be bound 
together* 

Some distinctly 
interesting experi¬ 
ments are possible 
in connection with 
the changing of the 
colours of flowers* Many kinds of white 
flowers, such as lilies-of-the-valley , hyacinths, 
narcissi, and almost any variety w ith a suc¬ 
culent stem, may be altered in this respect* 
All that is necessary is to steep the freshly- 
cut stems in a strong solution of an aniline 
dye. Red ink is a good form of one of the 
brightest of these dyes, and an hour or so 
after placing the stalks in this material the 
petals of the blooms will have become vividly 
pink* The well-known green carnations and 
similar novelties arc produced in this manner, 
the only difference being the colour of the dye. 

In conclusion, one may offer a method of 
preserving roses which in years gone by was 
commonly adopted. Well-developed buds are 
gathered, and the cut end of the stalk is dipped 

in liquid wax 
until it is com* 
pletely sealed. 
Eachbudisthen 
wrapped in tis¬ 
sue paper and 
packed away in 
a well - fitting 
box. In this 
state the buds 
may be left 
for months, 
and when it is 
desired to ex¬ 
pand them, cut 
away the w f axcd 
end and place 
the stem in 
w ater which has 
been slightly 
warmed. 


A METHOD 
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lacean Brigade can do nothing. It is 
a hard thing to watch a fight in which 
you may not share, I must apolo¬ 
gize for appointing you to such an 
u ns at isf actor y pos ition.’ 1 

a Thank you, we don’t mind/' said 
Cathy, hastily. 44 What's that ? ” 

It was a solid; gleaming sheet of 
silver that rose above them like a great 
carpet—which split and tore itself into silver 
threads. 

u It is the Sword-fish Brigade/’ said the 
Princess. “ We could swim up a little and 
watch them, if you're not afraid. You see, 
the first attack will probably be delivered by 
one of their Shark regiments. The Seventh 
Sharks have a horrible reputation. But our 
brave Sword-fish are a match for them/* she 
added, proudly. 

The b word-fish, who were slowly swimming 
to and fro above, seemed to stiffen as though 
to meet some danger at present unseen by 
the others. Then, with a swift, silent, 
terrible movement, the Sharks rushed on the 
noble defenders of Merland. 

The Sword-fish with their deadly weapons 
w T ere ready—and next moment all the w f ater 
was a wild whirl of confused conflict. The 
Sharks fought with a sort of harsh, rough 
courage, and the children, who had drawn 
away to a little distance, could not help 
admiring their desperate onslaught. But 
the SworM^'W more than their match. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

the sound of that 
terrible shouting there came 
silence — that is, there was 
silence where the children 
were, but all above they 
could hear the rush and rustic 
of a quick arming. 

u The war-cry of the People of the Depths/* 
said the Princess, 

“ I suppose/* said Kathleen, forlornly, 
“ that if they're so near as that all is lost/’ 

“ Lost ? No, indeed/* cried the Princess, 
“ The People of the Depths are very strong, 
hut they are very heavy* They cannot rise 
up and come to us from the water above. 
Before they can get in they must scale the 
wall.” 

u But they will get over the wall—won't 
they ? ’* 

14 Not while one of the Royal Halibuts still 
lives. The Halibuts have manned the wall ; 
they will keep back the foe. But they w p on v t 
attack yet. They*11 send out their scouts and 
skirmishers. Till they approach, the f’rus- 
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With more skill, and an equally desperate 
gallantry, they met and repulsed the savage 
onslaught of the Sharks. 

Shoals of large, calm Cod swept up from 
the depths, and began to shoulder the dead 
Sharks sideways towards the water above 
the walls—the dead Sharks and, alas ! many 
a brave, dead Sword-fish, too. For the 
victory had not been a cheap one. 

The children could not help cheering as 
the victorious Sword-fish re-formed. 

“ Pursuit is unnecessary,” said the Prin¬ 
cess. “ The Sharks have lost too heavily 
to resume the attack.” 

A Shark in terror-stricken retreat passed 
close by her, and she clipped its tail with 
her oyster-shell. 

The Shark turned savagely, but the 
Princess with one tailswish was out of danger, 
pushing the children before her outspread 
arms, and the Shark began to sink, still 
making vain efforts to pursue them. 

“ The shell will drag him down,” said 
the Princess; “and now I must go and get 
a fresh shield. I wish I knew where the 
next attack would be delivered.” 

They sank slowly through the water. 

“ I wonder where Reuben is ? ” said Bernard. 

“ Oh, he’s quite safe,” said the Princess. 
“ The Boy Scouts don’t go outside the walls— 
they just do a good turn for anybody who 
wants it, you know—and help the kind 
Soles to look after the wounded.” 

They had reached the great flooded garden 
again and turned towards the Palace, and 
as they went a Sea-urchin shell suddenly 
rose from behind one of the clipped hedges— 
a Sea-urchin’s shell and behind it a long tail. 

The shell was raised, and the face under 
it was Reuben’s. 

“ Hi, Princess ! ” he shouted. “ I’ve been 
looking for you everywhere. We’ve been 
scouting. I got a lot of seaweed, and they 
thought I was nothing but seaweed; and 
so I got quite close to the enemy.” 

“ It was very rash,” said the Princess, 
severely. 

“ The others don’t think so,” he said, a 
little hurt. “ They began by saying I was 
only an irregular Sea-urchin, because I’ve 
got this jolly tail” — he gave it a merry 
wag—“and they called me Spatangus, and 
names like that. But they’ve made me 
their General now—General Echinus. I’m a 
regular now, and no mistake, and what I was 
going to say is the enemy is going to attack 
the North Tower in force in half an hour.” 

“ You good boy,” said the Princess. I 
do believe if it hadn’t been for his Sea-urchin’s 


uniform she would have kissed him. “ You’re 
splendid. You’re a hero. If you could do 
it safely—there’s heaps of seaweed—could 
you find out if there’s any danger from the 
Book People ? You know—the ones in the 
cave. It’s always been our fear that they 
might attack, too —and if they did—well. 
I’d rather be the slave of a shark than of 
Mrs. Fairchild.” She gathered an armful of 
seaweed from the nearest tree and Reuben 
wrapped himself in it and drifted off— 
looking less like a live Boy Scout than you 
could believe possible. 

The defenders of Merland, now acting on 
Reuben’s information, began to mass them¬ 
selves near the North Wall. 

“ Now is our time,” said the Princess. 
“ We must go along the tunnel, and when 
we hear the sound of their heavy feet shaking 
the flow of ocean we must make sallies, 
and fix our shell shields in their feet. Major, 
rally your men.” 

A tall merchild in the Crustacean uniform 
blew a clear note, and the soldiers of the 
Crustacean Brigade, who having nothing 
particular to do had been helping anyone 
and everyone as best they could, which is 
the way in Merland, gathered about their 
officers. 

When they were all drawn up before her, 
the Princess addressed her troops. 

“ My men,” she said, “ we have been 
suddenly plunged into war. But it has not 
found us unprepared. I am proud to think 
that my regiments are ready to the last 
pearl-button, And I know that every man 
among you will be as proud as I am that 
our post is, as tradition tells us it has always 
been, the post of danger. We shall go out 
into the depths of the sea to fight the enemies 
of our dear country, and to lay down our 
lives, if need be, for that country’s sake.” 

The soldiers answered by cheers, and the 
Princess led the way to one of those little 
buildings, like Temples of Flora in old 
pictures, which the children had noticed in 
the gardens. At the order given a sergeant 
raised a great stone by a golden ring embedded 
in it and disclosed a dark passage leading 
underground. 

A splendid captain of Cockles, six feet 
high if he was an inch, with a sergeant and 
six men, led the way. Three Oyster officers 
followed, then a company of Oysters, the 
advance guard. At the head of the main 
body following were the Princess and her 
staff. As they went the Princess explained why 
the tunnel was so long and sloped so steeply. 

“uMfSTYir*l)i..iAil ,einsideo ' our 
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The tunnel ended in a large 
rocky hall with the armoury, 
hung with ten thousand gleaming 
shields on the one side, and the 
guard - room crowded with 
enthusiastic Lobsters on the 
other. The entrance from the 
sea was a short, narrow passage, 
in which stood two Lobsters in 
their beautiful dark coats of mail. 

Since the moment when the 
blue sky that looked frst so like 
sky and then so like painted tin 
had, touched, confessed itself to 
be a bubble—confessed, too* in the most 
practical way* by bursting and letting the 
water into Merland—the children had been 
carried along by the breathless rush of pre¬ 
parations for the invasion, and the world 
they were now- in had rapidly increased in 
reality, while their own world, in which 
till to-day they had always lived, had been 
losing reality at exactly the same rate as 
that by which the new T world gained it* 
So it was that w hen the Princess said 

“ You needn’t go out and attack the 
enemy unless vou like.” they all answered* 

in 1lJI#WeHIGAN 


w x all is only about ten feet high, but it goes 
down on the other side for forty feet or 
more. It is built on a hilh Now, I don’t 
want you to feel obliged to come out and 
fight. You can stay inside and get the 
shields ready for us to take* We shall keep 
on rushing back for fresh weapons. Of 
course the tunnel's much too narrow for 
the Underfolk to get in, but they have 
their regiment of highly-trained Sea- 
serpents, who. of course, can make them¬ 
selves thin and worm through anything*” 

i£ Cathy doesn’t like serpents/ 1 said 
Mavis, anxiously, 

il You needn’t be afraid,” said the 
Princess. il They’re dreadful cowards. 
They know the passage is guarded by 
our Lobsters. They won’t come within 
a mile of the entrance. But the main 
body of the enemy will have to pass 


“the PRINCESS LEO THE WAY TO ONE OF THOSE 
LITTLE BUILDINGS, LIKE TEMPLES OF FLORA.” 


quite close. There’s a great sea mountain, 
and the only way to our North Tower is in 
the narrow ravine between that mountain 

and v2 e ;;“- n 5l:" 
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“ But we want to.” 

“ That’s all right,” said the Princess. 
“ I only wanted to see if they were in working 
order.” 

“ If what were ? ” 

“ Your coats. They’re coats of valour, 
of course.” 

“ I think I could be brave without a coat,” 
said Bernard and began to undo his pearl- 
buttons. 

“ Of course you could.” said the Princess. 
“ In fact, you must be brave to begin with, 
or the coat couldn’t work? It would be 
no good to a coward. It just keeps your 
natural valour warm and your wits cool.” 

“It makes you braver,” said Kathleen, 
suddenly. “ At least I hope it’s me—but 
I expect it’s the coat. Anyhow, I’m glad it 
does. Because I do want to be brave. Oh, 
Princess ! ” 

“ Well ? ” said the Princess, gravely but 
not unkindly, “ what is it ? ” 

Kathleen stood a moment, her hands 
twisting in each other and her eyes downcast. 
Then in an instant she had unbuttoned and 
pulled off her coat of pearly-mail and thrown 
it at the Princess’s feet. 

“ I’ll do it without the coat ” she said, 
and drew a long breath. 

The others looked on in silence, longing 
to help her, but knowing that no one could 
help her now but herself. 

“ It was Me,” said Kathleen, suddenly, 
and let go a deep breath of relief. “ It was 
me that touched the sky and let in the water; 
but I am most frightfully sorry, and I know 
you’ll never forgive me. But-” 

“ Quick,” said the Princess, picking up 
the coat, “ get into your armour; it’ll prevent 
your crying.” She hustled Kathleen into 
the coat and kept her arms round her. 
“ Brave girl,” she whispered. “ I’m glad 
you did it without the coat.” The other 
three thought it polite to turn away. “ Of 
course,” the Princess added, “ I knew— 
but you didn’t know I knew.” 

“ How did you know ? ” said Kathleen. 

“ By your eyes,” said the Princess, with 
one last hug; “ they’re quite different 
now. Come, let us go to the gate and see if 
any of our scouts are signalling.” 

The two Lobster sentries presented claws 
as the Princess passed with her Staff through 
the narrow arch and on to the sandy plain 
of the sea-bottom. The children were 
astonished to find that they could see quite 
a long way through the water—as far as 
they could have seen in air, and the view 
was very like one kind of land view. First 


the smooth flat sand dotted with copses of 
branching seaweed—then woods of taller 
tree-like weeds with rocks shelving up and 
up to a tall, rocky mountain. This mountain 
sent out a spur, then ran along beside the 
Mer-Kingdom and joined the rock behind it; 
and it was along the narrow gorge so formed 
that the Underfolk were expected to advance. 
There were balls of seaweed floating in the 
air—at least, it really now had grown to 
seem like air, though of course it was water— 
but no signs of scouts. 

Suddenly the balls of seaweed drew to¬ 
gether and the Princess murmured, “ I 
thought so,” as they formed into orderly 
lines, sank to the ground, and remained 
motionless for a moment while one ball of 
seaweed stood in front of them. 

“ It’s the Boy Scouts,” she said. “ Your 
Reuben is giving them their orders.” 

It seemed that she was right, for next 
moment the balls of seaweed drifted away 
in different directions, and the one who had 
stood before them drifted straight to the 
arch where the Princess and the children 
stood. It drifted in, pulled off its seaweed 
disguise, and was, in effect, Reuben. 

“ We’ve found out something more, your 
Highness,” he said, saluting the Princess. 
“ The vanguard are to be Sea-horses; you 
know, not the little ones, but the great 
things they have in the depths.” 

“ No use our attacking the horses,” said 
the Princess. “ They’re as hard as ice. 
Who rides them ? ” 

“ The First Dipsys,” said Reuben. “ They’re 
the young Underfolk who want to cut a 
dash. They call them the Forlorn Hopers, 
for short.” 

“ Have they got armour ? ” 

“ No—that’s their swank. They’ve no 
armour but their natural scales. Those 
look thick enough, though. I say, Princess, 
I suppose we Sea-urchins are free to do 
exactly as we choose ? ” 

“ Yes,” said the Princess, “ unless orders 
are given.” 

“ Well, then—my idea is that the Lobsters 
are the fellows to tackle the Sea-horses. 
Hold on to their tails, see ? They can’t 
hurt the Lobsters because they can’t get at 
their own tails.” 

“ But when the Lobsters let go ? ” said 
the Princess. 

“ The Lobsters wouldn’t let go till they 
had driven back the enemy,” said the 
Lobster captain, saluting. “ Your Highness, 
may I ask if you propose to take this Urchin’s 
advice ? ” ^'® l ™ 
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Isn't It good ? ** 
she asked, 

f * Yes, your High- 
ness/ 1 the Lobster cap¬ 
tain answered, 41 but 
it’s impertinent/’ 

41 1 am the best judge 
of that/* said the 
Princess, gently; “re¬ 
member these are noble 
volunteers, who are 
fighting for us of their 
own free will/’ 

The Lobster saluted 
and was silent, 

“ I cannot send the 
Lobsters/* said the 
Princess/ 4 we need them 
to protect the gate. But 

the Crabs-” 

41 Ah, Highness, let 
us go/’ pleaded the 
Lobster captain. 

" The Crabs cannot keep the gate/* said 
the Princess, kindly. " You know they are 
not narrow enough. Francis, will you be 
my aide-de-camp and take a message to the 
Queen ? ” 

“ May I go, too ? asked Mavis. 

“ Yes. But we must deliver a double 


assault* If the Crabs 
attack the horses, who will 
deal with the riders ? ” 

" I have an idea about 
that, too/* said Reuben. 
“If we could have some 
good heavy shoving regi¬ 
ment—and someone sharp 
to finish them off, The 
Sw ord-fish, perhaps ? ” 
u You are a born gene¬ 
ral/* the Princess said ; 
“ but you don’t quite know 
our resources, The United 
Narwhals can do the 
shoving, as you call it— 
and their horns are sharp 
and heavy. Now' ”—she 
took a smooth white chalk- 
stone from the sea-floor, and 
a ready Lobster brought 
her a sharpened haddock- 
bone, She wTote quickly, 
scratching the letters deep on the chalk. 

** Here/ 1 she said, “ take this to the 
Queen* You will find her at Headquarters 
at the Palace-yard, Tell her everything* 
I have only asked for the two regiments ; 
vou must th^.ra^t. I don't suppose 

fflrfra? (faff tingthrm,sh 


SHE HUSTLED KATHLEEN INTO 
THE COAT,” 
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our lines, but, if there should be, the pass¬ 
word is ‘ Glory ’ and the countersign is 
‘ or death.’ And hurry, hurry, hurry for 
your lives ! ” 

Never before had Mavis and Francis felt 
anything like the glow of excitement and 
importance which warmed them as they 
went up the long tunnel to take the message 
to the Queen. 

“ But where is the Palace ? ” Mavis said, 
and they stopped, looking at each other. 

“ I’ll show you, please,” said a little 
voice behind them. They turned quickly 
to find a small, spruce, gentlemanly Mackerel 
at their heels. “ I’m one of the guides,” 
it said. “ I felt sure you’d need me. This 
way, sir, please,” and it led the way across 
the gardens in and out of the clumps of trees 
and between the seaweed hedges till, they 
came to the Palace. Rows and rows of 
soldiers surrounded it, all waiting impatiently 
for the word of command that should send 
them to meet the enemies of their country. 

“ Glory ” said the gentlemanly Mackerel, 
as he passed the outposts. 

“ Or death,” replied the sentinel Sea- 
bream. 

The Queen was in the courtyard, in which 
the children had received their ovation—so 
short a time ago, and yet how long it seemed. 
Then the courtyard had been a scene of the 
calm and charming gaiety of a nation at 
peace ; now it was full of the ardent, intense 
activity of waiting warriors. The Queen 
in her gleaming coral armour met them as 
the password opened a way to her through 
the close-packed ranks of the soldiers. She 
took the stone and read it, and with true 
royal kindness she found time, even at such 
a moment, for a word of thanks to the 
messengers. 

“ See the Narwhals start,” she added, 
“ and then back to your posts with all speed. 
Tell your commanding officer that so far 
the Book People have made no sign, but the 
golden gate is strongly defended by the 
King’s Own Cod—and ” 

“ I didn’t know there was a King,” said 
Francis. 

The Queen looked stem, and the Mackerel 
guide jerked Francis’s magic coat-tail warn- 
ingly and whispered “ Hush ! ” 

“ The King,” said the Queen, quietly, 
“ is no more. He was lost at sea.” 

When the splendid, steady column of 
Narwhals had marched off to its appointed 
place the children bowed to the Queen and 
went back to their posts. 

“ I’m sorry I said anything,” said Francis, 


to the Mackerel, “ but 1 didn’t know. 
Besides, how can a Mer-King be lost at sea ? ” 

“ Aren’t your Kings lost on land ? ” asked 
the Mackerel, “ or, if not Kings, men quite 
as good ? What about explorers ? ” 

“ I see,” said Mavis; “ and doesn’t 

anyone know what has become of him ? ” 

“ No,” said the Mackerel; “ he has been 
lost for a very long time. We fear the worst. 
If he were alive he would have come back. 
We think the Underfolk have him. They 
bewitch prisoners so that they forget who 
they are. Of course, there’s the antidote. 
Every uniform is made into a little antidote 
pocket just over the heart.” He put his fin 
inside his scales and produced a little golden 
case, just like a skate’s egg. “ You’ve got 
them, too, of course,” he added. “ If you 
are taken prisoner swallow the contents 
at once.” 

“ But if you forget who you are,” said 
Francis, “ don’t you forget the antidote ? ” 

“ No charm,” the Mackerel assured him, 
“ is strong enough to make one forget one’s 
counter-charm.” 

And now they were back at the Lobster- 
guarded gate. The Princess ran to meet 
them. 

“ What a time you’ve been,” she said. 
“ Is all well ? Have the Narwhals taken 
up their position ? ” 

Satisfied on this point, she led the children 
up a way long and steep to a window in the 
wall whence they could look down on the 
ravine and see the advance of the foe. The 
Narwhals were halted about half-way up 
the ravine, where it widened to a sort of 
amphitheatre. Here, among the rocks, they 
lay in ambush, waiting for the advance of 
the foe. 

“ If it hadn’t been for you, Reuben,” 
said the Princess, as they leaned their elbows 
on the broad rocky ledge of the window, 
“ they might easily have stormed the North 
Tower—we should not have been ready—all 
our strongest defences were massed on the 
south side. It was there they attacked last 
time, so the history-books tell us.” 

And now a heavy, thundering sound, faint 
yet terrible, announced the approach of the 
enemy—and far away across the sea-plain 
something could be seen moving. A ball 
of seaweed seemed to drift up the ravine. 

“ A Sea-urchin gone to give the alarm.” 
said the Princess; “ what splendid things 
Boy Scouts are. We didn’t have them in 
the last war. My dear father only invented 

them just before-” She paused and 

sighed. “ Look,” she said. 
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“THU ENEMY’S HEAVY CAVALRY WERE 
MOVING IN A SOLID MASS TOWARDS 
HER LAN D.” 


The enemy's heavy cavalry were moving 
in a solid mass towards Merland—the great 
Sea-horses, twenty feet long, and their great 
riders, who must have been eight or ten feet 
high, came more and more quickly, heading 
to the ravine. The riders were the most 
terrible beings the children had ever seen. 
Clothed from head to feet in closely-fit ting 
scales, with large heads, large ears, large 
mouths, and blunt noses and large, blind¬ 
looking eyes t they sat each erect on his 
armoured steed, the long harpoons swaying 
lightly in their enormous hands. 

The Sea-horses quickened their pace— 
and a noise like a hoarse trumpet rang out. 

“ They are sounding the charge/' said 
the Princess ; and as she spoke they charged 
at the ravine, in a determined, furious onrush. 

" Oh, no one can stand up against that— 
they can't/ 1 said Kathie, in despair. 

From the window they could see right 
down on to the amphitheatre, where the 
Narwhals w^ere concealed. 

On came the Sea Cavalry—so far unre¬ 
sisted—but as they neared the ambush 
bunches of seaweed drifted in the faces of 
the riders. They floundered and strove to 
push away the clinging stuff—and as they 
strove the Narwhals made their sortie— 
drove their weight against the riders and 
hurled them from their horses, and from the 
cover of the rocks the Crabs advanced with 
an incredible speed and caught the tails of 
the Sea-horses in their inexorable claws. 


The riders lay on the ground. The horses 
w r ere rearing and prancing with fear and 
pain as the clouds of seaweed, each with a 
prickly Sea-urchin in it, flung themselves 
against their faces. The riders stood up, 
fighting to the last; but the harpoons were 
no match for the Narwhals’ horns. 

H Come away/ 1 said the Princess. 

Already the Sea-horses, urged by the 
enormous Crabs, were retreating in the 
wildest disorder, pursued by Narwhals and 
harassed by Sea-urchins. 

The Princess and the children went back 
to the Lobster sentries. 

Repulsed/ 1 said the Princess* “ with 
heavy loss "—and the Lobsters cheered. 

“ How's that Princess ? 11 said a ball of 
seaweed, uncurling itself at the gate and 
presenting the familiar features of Reuben. 

41 How is it ? she said, “ it is Victory. 
And we ow f e it to you. But you’re wounded ? 11 

“ Only a scratch/' said Reuben ; ** har¬ 
poon just missed me." 

“ Oh, Reuben, you are a hero/' said 
Kathie. 

“ Get along, you silly/ 1 he answered, 


l a/T htfi gracefully. Qri g j n a I f ro m 
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PERPLEXITIES. 

WitL Some Easy Puzzles for Beginners. By Henry E. Dudeney. 


134.—ROUND THE COAST. 

Here is a puzzle that will, I think, be found as 
amusing as instructive. We are given a ring of eight 
circles. Leaving circle 8 blank, we are required 
to write in the name of a seven-lettered port in the 

United Kingdom in 
tliis manner. Touch 
a blank circle with 
your i>encil, then 
jump over two 
circles in either 
direction round the 
ring, and write 
down the first 
letter. Then touch 
another vacant 
circle, jump over 
two circles, and 
write down your 
second let ter. 
Proceed similarly with the other letters in their proj>er 
order until you have completed the word. Thus, 
suppose we select 44 Glasgow/’ and proceed as follows : 
6—1, 7—2, 8—3, 7—4, 8—5, which means that we 
touch 6, jump over 7 and 8, and write down 44 G ” on 
1 ; then touch 7, jump over 8 and 1, and write down 
44 1 ” on 2 ; and so on. It will be found that after we 
have written down the first five letters— 44 Glasg ”— 
as above, we cannot go any farther. Either there is 
something wrong with 44 Glasgow/’ or we have not 
managed our jumps properly. Can you get to the 
bottom of the mystery ? 


135.—THE MAGIC HEXAGON. 

In the illustra¬ 
tion it will be seen 
how we have 
arranged the 
numbers 1 to 19 
so that all the 
twelve lines of 
three add up 23. 

Six of these lines 
are. of course, the 
six sides, and the 
other six lines 
radiate from the 
centre. Can you 
find a different 
arrangement that 
will still add up 
23 in all the twelve directions ? There is only one 
such arrangement to be found. 


136.—THE TWO CANDLES. 

Dl'RING a fog Mr. Gubbins had to put up with two 
candles, as the electric light was out of order. Though 
both candles were of the same length, one would burn 
for four hours and the other for five hours. When 
the fog lifted and he put the candles out he noticed 
that what remained of one candle was exactly four 
times the length of what was left of the other. Now', 
how long were the candles burning ? 


137.—QUEER ARITHMETIC. 

Can you take away seven-tenths from five so that 
exactly four remains ? 




138.—DRAWING A SPIRAL. 

If you hold the page 
horizontally and give it 
a quick rotary motion 
while looking at the 
centre of the spiral, it 
will appear to resolve. 
Perhaps a good many 
readers are acquainted 
with this little optical 
illusion. But the puzzle 
is to show how I was 
able to draw this spiral 
with so much exactitude 
without using anything 
but a pair of compasses and the sheet of paper on which 
the diagram w*as made. How would you proceed in 
such circumstances ? 


139.—A CHARADE. 

My first is a number, my second another. 

And each, I assure you, will rhyme with the other. 
My first, you will find, is one-fifth of my second , 
And truly my whole a long period reckoned. 

Yet my first and my second (nay, think not I cozen), 
When added together, will make but two dozen. 



Solutions to Last Month’s Puzzles. 

128.—THE REVERSE-WAY PUZZLE. 

Play the counters in the following order : 6, 4, 5, 4, 
1, 3, 2, 6, 4, 5, 6, 4, 5, 1, 3, 2, 1, 6, 3, 2, 1, 4, 5, 6, 2, 1, 
6, and the puzzle is solved in twenty-seven moves 

129.—SIMPLE DIVISION. 

Subtract every number in turn from every other 
number, and we get 358 (twice), 716, 1,611, 1,253, 
and 895. Now, we see at a glance that, as 358 equals 
2 x 179, the only number that can divide in every case 
without a remainder will be 179. On trial we find 
that this is such a divisor. Therefore, 179 is ihe 
divisor we want, which always leaves a remainder 164 
in the case of the original numbers given. 

130.—THE NIHILISTS. 

Eighteen were present at the meeting and eleven 
left. If twelve had gone, two-thirds would have 
retired. If only nine had gone, the meeting would 
only have lost half its 
members. 


131. —THE SEVEN 

PIGS. 

The illustration shows 
how to erect the three 
straight fences so that 
every pig shall have a 
separate enclosure. 

132. —A PARADOX. 

The four men were 

musicians, and played their instruments in return 
for payment. 



133.—A CHARADE. 
The word i*,/ 4 U^-HER.” 
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CURIOSITIES. 


[ \Yt shall he glad to receive Contributions to this section^ and ta pay for stick as are accepted. ] 


REMARKABLE GOLFING INCIDENT. 



W HILE playing in a match on the Wei beck 
Golf Links last February, I drove a hall from 
the eighteenth tee into a tree about thirty yards away, 
with the result that it was pierced by a thorn in the 
remarkable wav here shown. As will be seen, the thorn 


was driven dean through the outer cover of the ball 
and emerged unbroken. Such an incident is, [ think? 
sufficiently uncommon to be placed on record.—Mr, 
W* N. Malthouse, Welbeck Abbey, near Worksop, 



inch und a half in height and three-quarters of an inch 
across the seat. The size can be seen by comparison 
with the matchbox* Each piece is fastened into a tiny 
groove* It was made by a lady who has been bed¬ 
ridden for many years.—J, M. t Lausanne, Swit¬ 
zerland* 


REMARKABLE TEST OF AUTOMOBILE’S 
PULLING-POWER. 



MADE FROM MATCHES* 

^T’HIIS little chair is carved entirely from ordinary 
X matches with a small jMmkmfc, It measures an 




PSA 


/ry o’ j 

kWlaEi -T 




jtii 


P ROBABLY no more remarkable feat has been 
recently performed by an automobile than 
that shown in the accompanying illustration* "Hie 

local agent of a well- 
known car in Los 
Angeles, California, 
gave a demonstration 
of the pulling strength 
of his machine by 
attaching it, by means 
of a rope running from 
the rear axle of the 
car to the pilot of 
a hundred-andden-ton 
locomotive, and draw¬ 
ing the locomotive 
along the track* The 
start was made front 
a dead standstill, and 
it w p as at first thought 
impossible to move the 
great mass of iron and 
steel, its the wheels of 
the cor slipped badly 
and the locomotive 
seemed to be glued 
to the track. After 
weighting the car with 
six good - sized men 
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however* the tyres took u 
firmer hold, and after a 
long, steady strain the 
wheels of the engine began 
lo revolve slowly. The ac¬ 
complishment of the task 
is testified to by a number 
of witnesses, who at first 
declared it impossible, and 
looked for the breaking of 
the rear axle or the pull¬ 
ing out of the entire end of 
tli e car, Th e engine w as got 
under way, however, and 
drawn for some distance 
down the track without 
injury to the automobile in 
any way.—Mr, Robert H* 
Moulton, Room L, Board 
of Trade, Chicago, Illinois, 


STEEL BALLS 
OPERATE A 
CHRONOMETER. 
REMARKABLE 
specimen of the 
clockmakeCs art is the 


A 


chronometer here shown, 
which is operated by steel 
balls and regulated by the 
ordinary type of pendu¬ 



lum and escapement. 
Forty little spheres of 
metal are used* and the 
balance of the works is 
so delicate that the re* 
moval of only three of 
them will cause a notice¬ 
able loss of time, while 
if four balls are removed 
the chronometer will stop* 
The iperaiion is clearly 
shown in the photograph. 
Hie balls drop from the 
top of an elevator* on the 
plan of an endless chain 
of buckets, uj>on a rim of 
small compartments that 
surrounds the face of the 
dock* Ihe weight of the 
balls on one side causes 
the hands to move* Arriv¬ 
ing at the lower pari of 
the rim, the halls drop 
into a runway that leads 
them to the elevator, 
whence they are conveyed 
to the top and the ope¬ 
ration is repeated. One 
ball drops every minute, 
—Mr, C- L. Ed holm* 
4,624, Figueroa Street, Los 
Angeles, Cal., U-S.A- 


Double Dummy Bridge Problem. 

Bv W. H, Whitfeid. 


Heam—Knave, 4. 

Clubs—Q ueen* 

Diamonds—Ao?, queen t 6, 3. 


Hearn—ia 
Clubs—Ace, 9, fi, 3. 
Spades—3. 


B 

V Z 
A 


Keans—Ace, 9, 7. 
Diamonds—Knave, 10. 
Spades—Ace, knave. 


Hearts- Queen, Sj 3, 

Clubs—Knave, 4. 

Spades- Queen, B. 

Diamonds are trumps, and A has the lead. A and B are to 
win sis ont of th'.? seven tricks against any possible defenct- 

{Solution will be given next month.) 


Solution of Last Month s Bridge 
Problem, 


The eard underlined <win\ the trick. 


Spades 9 
Hearts knave ! 
Hearts 2 
Hearts queen ! 
Hearts 3 
Diamonds g 
Diamond* kv. 
Diamonds qn* 
Diamonds king 


beneatk is led to the next trick. 

Y 

R 

Z 

Spades 3 

Spades king 

Spades 5 

Spades knave 

Spades 3 

Spades 7 

Hearts 5 

Hearts 8 

Hearts 6 

Spades queen 

Spades 4 

Spader £ 

Hearts 9 

Hearts iq 

Hearts 7 

Hearts king 

Hearts ace 

Diamonds 2 

Diamonds 9 

Spades ace 

Spades 10 

Diamonds 10 

Spades 6 

Diamond* % 

(?) 

H Farts 4 

Clubs 7 


At trick 9 Y must throw away the ace of diamonds or unguard 
his knave of clubs, Either B makes his B of diamonds, or A 
mnkc* his 9 of clubs. 

Note that, tinier A trumps with an honour at tricks ? and 4, 
one of thffin w il] have 10 tw led at trick 3 or trick 5, and Y will 
refuse to cover with ihe king. 


International Chess Problem Solutions. 

A Cosmopolitan*—K, any* 2. Q-B 2* ch., etc. Nos. 1 
lo 12 are similarly solved. No. 5 (Demangeat), 
No. 6 (Eppe), No. 7 (Satilberg), and No* 8 (Fernandez) 
are No* 1 (Pierce), No. 2 (Thomas), No. 3 (Baxter), 
and No, 4 (McCarthy) respectively, reversed. No* 9 
is by Stubbs ; No* 10, Portilla ; No. 1 r* L. W. Davis ; 
and No* 12, Ilelbach* 

No* 13, Dupre.—K moves; 2, Q—K4, ch*, etc. 
No. 14, Andresen.—K moves; 2. Q—R4, ch. y etc. 
No, 15* Laws.—K—Q4; 2. Kt takes P, ch* ; if 
K—B 4* 2. Q—R 3 ; and if P—B 4* 2. Kt—R 5, etc. 
No. j 6, Geffroy*—K moves; 2* Q—B 5* ch., etc. 
No. 17, Slater*—K—K 5 ; 2. Q—B4* ch*; if K—K 3, 
2. Kt—K 3 ; if K—Kt 3^ 2. Q—Q? ; and if K—Ki 5, 
2. Q“B 2, etc. 

No, iS f Schoch.—K moves; 2* Kt—Q 4, ch., etc* 
No. 19, Swat?,—K moves ; 2. Kt—Q 5, ch., etc* 

No, 20, Ernst.—K moves ; 2. Kt—Q 6, etc. 

No. 2t, Ryan*—K—B 4 ; 2. Q— Kt 6; if K—K 5* 
2. Q—K 3 ; and if P on, —Q 3* 

No. 22, Williams.—Same. 

No. 23, Mackenzie*—K—K 7 ; 2* Q—K 3, ch*; if 
K—R7, 2, Q—B3, ch. f etc* 

No* 24, H* F* L, Never*—K—Q 5 ; 2* Q—B 2, ch.; 
if K—Kt 3, 2* Q—B 6, ch*; if K—Q 3, 2. Q—B 8, ch,; 
and if K—Kt5, 2. Q—Q5, ch*. etc. 

No. 25, M, T, Meyer*— K^Q 2 ; 2. Q—K 5 ; if 
K—Q4, 2. Q—Kt3 ; and if other, 2, Q—B 6, ch., elc* 
No. 26, Dubbe.—K takes K t f Q—K 6 ; if other, 2* 
Q“Q 3 # etc ' 

No. 27, Krag.— K —Q 2 ; 2. Q—R7,ch.; ifK—Kt4, 
Q—Q Kt 1. ch.; and if K—(^>4, 2. Q takes Kt, ch,, etc* 
No. 28* Vianno.—K any ; 2, Q takes R, etc. 

No* 29, Noack*—K—Q 2 ; 2. K—B 4 ; if other, 
2. Q—B 4, ch*, etc. 

No* 30, Comas*—Any ; 2. Q—Q R 8> ch., etc 
No. 31, McIntyre—fct—Kt 6 ; 2* B—R 2 ; if Kt 

p, 2. km 1, aani 
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E HAVE MUCH PLEASURE IN 
ANNOUNCING THAT THE 


COMPLETE, FULLY - ILLUSTRATED 
STORY OF THE SPLENDID HEROISM 
OF CAPTAIN SCOTT AND HIS COM¬ 
PANIONS, THE BRITISH RIGHTS OF 
WHICH HAVE BEEN SECURED EX¬ 
CLUSIVELY FOR THIS MAGAZINE, 
WILL COMMENCE IN THE JULY 

NUMBER. 
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“A SI TIP WAS BLAZING BRIGHTLY ALONGSIDE ONE OF THE WHARVES NEAR 
THE BRIDGE* AND THE AIR WAS FULL OF DRIFTING SMUTS AND OF A HEAVY 
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THE POISON 

BELT. 

By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


Illustrated by Harry Rountree. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 

Professor Challenger has invited his old friends, Lord John Roxton, Professor Summerlee, and E. D. 
Malone, to spend a day with him at his home in Sussex, and while journeying down they eagerly discuss 
the news that a mysterious and universal outbreak of illness has occurred among the natives of Sumatra, 
and that the lighthouses are all dark in the Straits of Sunda. They are doubly interested in the news as 
Challenger himself has a letter on the subject in that morning’s Times. His theory, as he explains when 
be meets them, is that* the world has swum into a stratum, or poison belt, of ether, and that the fate which 
has befallen the Sumatran natives will quickly overtake the rest of the earth’s inhabitants. During the 
morning they learn by telephone that the great shadow is creeping up from the South, leaving in its 
wake a trail of death—painless but inevitable—over a great portion of the earth. Challenger’s home 
being on an eminence, which, so far, the poisonous vapour has not entirely submerged, he and his 
friends are able to w^tch from an upper room, in which they hope to keep the atmosphere pure for 
a few hours by means of oxygen, the tide of death creeping towards them. As hour by hour passes, 
and the supply of oxygen-gradually runs low, the atmosphere becomes so insufferable that they decide to 
face the poisonous ether rather than be slowly stifled to death with : n the room. The window being 
plastered up, Challenger hurls a pair of field-glasses through it, and is astonished to feel the rush of 
wholesome air that comes blowing in. “ We arc back in normal conditions,” he cries. “The world 
has cleared the poison belt, but we alone of all mankind are saved.” 


CHAPTER V* 

THE DEAD WORLD. 

REMEMBER that we all sat 
gasping in our chairs, with 
that sweet, wet south-western 
breeze, fresh from the sea, 
flapping the muslin curtains 
and cooling our flushed faces. 
I wonder how long we sat ! 
None of us afterwards could agree at all upon 
that point. We were bewildered, stunned, 
semi-conscious. We had all braced our 
courage for death, but this fearful and sudden 
new fact—that we must continue to live 
after we had survived the race to which 

VoL xlv.— 82 , 


we belonged—struck us with the shock of a 
physical blow, and left us prostrate. Then 
gradually the suspended mechanism began to 
work once more ; ideas weaved themselves 
together in our minds. We saw, with vivid, 
merciless clearness, the relations between the 
past, the present, and the future—the lives 
that we had led and the lives which we 
would have to live. Our eyes turned in silent 
horror upon those of our companions and 
found the same answering look in theirs. 
Instead of the joy which men might have 
been expected to fee! who had so narrowly 
escaped an imminent death, a terrible wave 
of darkest depression submerged us. Every- 
* rigmal from 
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thing on earth that we loved had been washed 
away into the great, infinite, unknown ocean, 
and here were we marooned upon this desert 
island of a world, without companions, hopes, 
or aspirations. A few years skulking like 
jackals among the graves of the human race, 
and then our own belated end would come, 

“ It s dreadful, George, dreadful ! ” the 
lady cried, in an agony of sobs. “ If we had 
only passed with 
the others ! Oh, 
why did you 
save us ? I feel as 
if it is we that are 
dead and every¬ 
one else alive,” 

C h a 11 enger’s 
great eyebrows 
weredrawndown 
in concentrated 
thought, while 
his huge, hairy 
paw closed upon 
the outstretched 
hand of his wife* 

I had observed 
that she always 
held out her 
arms to him in 
trouble as a child 
w'ould to its 
mother. 

" W ithout 
being a fatalist 
to the point of 
non-resistance,” 
said he, 44 I have 
always found 
that the highest 
wisdom lies in 
an acquiescence 
with the actual.” 

He spoke slowly, 
and there was a 
vibration of 
feeling in his 
sonorous voice. 

"I do no l 
acquiesce/ 1 said 
SummerleOj 
firmly. 

4 ‘ I don't see that it matters a row* of pins 
whether you acquiesce or whether you don’t,” 
remarked Lord John* “ You’ve got to take 
it, whether you take it fightin’ or take it 
lyin’ down, so what’s the odds whether you 
acquiesce or not ? I can’t remember that 
anyone asked our permission before the thing 
began, and nobody’s likely to ask it now. So 


<E 1 HAVE MY H US Ft AN 


what difference can it make what we may 
think of it ? ” 

“ It is just all the difference between happi¬ 
ness and misery/ 5 said Challenger, with an 
abstracted face, still patting his wife’s hand. 
“ You can swim with the tide and have 
peace in mind aid so 1, or you can thrust 
against it and be bruised and weary. This 
business is beyond us, so let us accept it as 

it stands and say 
no more*” 

“ But what in 
the w orld are we 
to do with our 
lives?” I asked, 
appealing in 
desperation to 
the blue, empty 
heaven* VVhat 
am 1 to do, for 
example? There 
are no news- 
papers,so there’s 
an end of my 
vocation*” 

44 And there’s 
nothin' left to 
shoot, and no 
more soldierin', 
so there's an end 
of mine/' said 
Lord John* 

“ And there 
are no students, 
so there's an end 
of mine,” cried 
Summerlee* 

But I have 
my husband and 
my house, so I 
can thank 
Heaven that 
there is no end 
of mine,” said 
the lady, 

“ Nor is there 
an end of mine/' 
remarked ChaJ 
lenger, 44 far 
d and my house,” science is not 

dead, and this 
catastrophe in itself will offer us many 
problems for investigation.” 

He had now flung open the windows and 
we were gazing out upon the silent and 
motionless landscape, 

“ Let me consider,” he continued. 4i It was 
about three, or a little after, yesterday 
afternoon tha^.the world finally entered the 
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poison belt to the extent of being completely 
submerged. It is now nine o’clock. The 
question is, at what hour did we pass out 
from it ? ” 

“ The air was very bad at daybreak,” 
said I. 

“ Later than that,” said Mrs. Challenger. 
“ As late as eight o’clock I distinctly felt the 
same choking at my throat which came at 
the outset.” 

“ Then we shall say that it passed just after 
eight o’clock. For seventeen hours the world 
has been soaked in the poisonous ether. For 
that length of time the Great Gardener has 
sterilized the human mould which had grown 
over the surface of His fruit. Is it possible 
that the work is incompletely done—that 
others may have t #urvived besides ourselves ? ” 

“ That’s what I was wonderin’,” said Lord 
John. “ Why should we be the only pebbles 
on the beach ? ” 

“It is absurd to suppose that anyone 
besides ourselves can possibly have survived,” 
said Summerlee, with conviction. “ Consider 
that the poison was so virulent that even a 
man who is as strong as an ox, and has not 
a nerve in his body, like Malone here, could 
hardly get up the stair before he fell un 
conscious. Is it likely that anyone could 
stand seventeen minutes of it, far less hours ? ” 

“ Unless someone saw it coming and made 
preparation, same as old friend Challenger 
did.” 

“ That, I think, is hardly probable,” said 
Challenger, projecting his beard and sinking 
his eyelids. The combination of observa¬ 
tion, inference, and anticipatory imagination 
which enabled me to foresee the danger is 
what one can hardly expect twice in the same 
generation.” 

“ Then your conclusion is that everyone is 
certainly dead ? ” 

“ There can be little doubt of that. We have 
to remember, however, that the poison worked 
from below upwards, and would possibly be 
less virulent in the higher strata of the 
atmosphere. It is strange, indeed, that it 
should be so; but it presents one of those 
features which will afford us in the future a 
fascina ring field for study. One could imagine, 
therefore, that if one had to search for sur¬ 
vivors one would turn one’s eyes with best 
hopes of success to some Tibetan village or 
some Alpine farm, many thousands of feet 
above the sea-level.” 

“ Well, considerin’ that there are no rail¬ 
roads and no steamers you might as well 
talk about • survivors in the moon,” said 
Lord John. “ But what I’m askin’ myself 
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is whether it’s really over or whether it’s 
only half-time.” 

Summerlee craned his neck to look round 
the horizon. 

“ It seems clear and fine,” said he, in a 
very dubious voice; “ but so it did yesterday. 
I am by no means assured that it is all 
over.” 

Challenger shrugged his shoulders. 

“ We must come back once more to our 
fatalism,” said he. “ If the world has 
undergone this experience before, which is 
not outside the range of possibility, it was 
certainly a very long time ago. Therefore, 
we may reasonably hope that it will be very 
long before it occurs again.” 

“ That’s all very well,” said Lord John; 
“ but if you get an earthquake shock you are 
mighty likely to have a second one right 
on the top of it. I think we’d be wise to 
stretch our legs and have a breath of air 
while we have the chance. Since our 
oxygen is exhausted we may just as well 
be caught outside as in.” 

It was strange the absolute lethargy which 
had come upon us at a reaction after our 
tremendous emotions of the last twenty-four 
hours. It was both mental and physical, a 
deep-lying feeling that nothing mattered and 
that everything was a weariness and a 
profitless exertion. Even Challenger had 
succumbed to it, and sat in his chair with his 
great head leaning upon his hands, and his 
thoughts far away, until Lord John and I, 
catching him by each arm, fairly lifted him 
on to his feet, receiving only the glare and 
growl of an angry mastiff for our trouble. 
However, once we had got out of our narrow 
haven of refuge into the wider atmosphere 
of everyday life, our normal energy came 
gradually back to us once more. 

But what were we to begin to do in that 
graveyard of a world ? Could ever men 
have been faced with such a question 
since the dawn of time ? It is true that 
our own physical needs, and even our 
luxuries, were assured for the future. All 
the stores of food, all the vintages of 
wine, all the treasures of art were ours 
for the taking. But what were we to do ? 
Some few tasks appealed to us at once, 
since they lay ready to our hands. We 
descended into the kitchen, and laid the two 
domestics upon their respective beds. They 
seemed to have died without suffering, one 
in the chair by the fire, the other upon the 
scullery floor. Then we carried in poor 
Austin from the yard. His muscles were set 
as hard as a board in the most exaggerated 
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rigor mortis, while the contraction of the 
fibres had drawn his mouth into a hard 
sardonic grin. This symptom was prevalent 
among all who had died from the poison. 
Wherever we went we were welcomed by 
those grinning faces, which seemed to mock 
at our dreadful position, smiling silently and 
grimly at the ill-fated survivors of their 
race. 

“ Look here,” said Lord John, who had 
paced restlessly about the dining room whilst 
we partook of some food, “ I don’t know how 
you fellows feel about it, but for my part, I 
simply can't sit here and do nothin’.” 

“ Perhaps,” Challenger answered, “ you 
would have the kindness to suggest what you 
think we ought to do.” 

“ Get a move on us and see all that has 
happened.” 

“ That is what I should myself propose.” 

“ But not in this little country village. 
We can see from this window all that this 
place can teach us.” 

“ Where should we go, then ? ” 

“ To London ! ” 

“ That’s all very well,” grumbled 
Summerlee. “ You may be equal to a 
forty-mile walk, but I’m not so sure about 
Challenger, with his stumpy legs, and I am 
perfectly sure about myself.” 

Challenger was very much annoyed. 

“ If you could see your way, sir, to confining 
your remarks to your own physical peculiari¬ 
ties, you would find that you had an ample 
field for comment,” he cried. 

“ I had no intention to offend you, my 
dear Challenger,” cried our tactless friend. 
“ You can’t be held responsible for your own 
physique. If Nature has given you a short, 
heavy body you cannot possibly help having 
stumpy legs.” 

Challenger was too furious to answer. He 
could only growl and blink and bristle. 
Lord John hastened to intervene before the 
dispute became more violent. 

“ You talk of walking. Why should we 
walk ? ” said he. 

** Do you suggest taking the train ? ” 
asked Challenger, still simmering. 

“ What’s the matter with the motor-car ? 
Why should we not go in that ? ” 

“ I am not an expert,” said Challenger, 
pulling at his beard, reflectively. “ At the 
same time, you are right in supposing that 
the human intellect in its higher manifesta¬ 
tions should be sufficiently flexible to turn 
itself to anything. Your idea is an excellent 
one, Lord John. I myself will drive you all 
to London.” 
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“ You will do nothing of the kind,” said 
Summerlee, with decision. 

“ No, indeed, George! ” cried his wife. 
“ You only tried once, and you remember 
how you crashed through tfee gate of the 
garage.” 

“ It was a momentary want of concentra¬ 
tion,” said Challenger, complacently. “ You 
can consider the matter settled. I will 
certainly drive you all to London.” 

The situation was relieved by Lord John. 

“ What’s the car ? ” he asked. 

“ A twenty-horse Humber.” 

“ Why, I’ve driven one for years,” said he. 
“ By George ! ” he added. “ I never thought 
I’d live to take the whole human race in one 
load. There’s just room for five, as I 
remember it. Get your things on, and I’ll 
be ready at the door by ten o’clock.” 

Sure enough, at the hour named, the car 
came purring and crackling from the yard 
with Lord John at the wheel. I took my 
seat beside him, while the lady, a useful 
little buffer state, was squeezed in between 
the two men of wrath at the back. Then 
Lord John released his brakes, slid his lever 
rapidly from first to third, and we sped off 
upon the strangest drive that ever human 
beings have taken since man first came upon 
the earth. 

You are to picture the loveliness of Nature 
upon that August day, the freshness of the 
morning air, the golden glare of the summer 
sunshine, the cloudless sky, the luxuriant 
green of the Sussex woods, and the deep 
purple of the heather-clad downs.' As you 
looked round upon the many-coloured beauty 
of the scene all thought of a vast catastrophe 
would have passed from your mind had it 
not been for one sinister sign—the solemn, 
all-embracing silence. There is a gentle hum of 
life which pervades a closely-settled country, 
so deep and constant that one ceases to observe 
it, as the dweller by the sea loses all sense of 
the constant murmur of the waves. The 
twitter of birds, the buzz of insects, the 
far-off echo of voices, the lowing of cattle, 
the distant barking of dogs, roar of trains, 
and rattle of carts—all these form one low, 
unremitting note striking unheede : upon the 
ear. We missed it now. This deadly silence 
was appalling. So solemn was it, so 
impressive, that the buzz and rattle of 
our motor-car seemed an unwarrantable 
intrusion, an indecent disregard of this 
reverent stillness which lay like a pall over 
and round the ruins of humanity. It was 
this grim hush, and the tall clouds of smoke 
which rose here and there over the country- 
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“ IT WAS THIS GRIM HUSH* AND THE TALL CLOUDS OF SMOKE WHICH ROSE HERR AND THERE OVER 
THE COUNTRY-SIDE, WHICH CAST A CHILL INTO OUR HEARTS,” 
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side from smouldering buildings, which cast a 
chill into >dur Warts as we gazed round at the 
glorious panorama of the Weald. 

And then there were the dead ! At first 
those endless groups of drawn and grinning 
faces filled us with a shuddering horror. So 
vivid and mordant was the impression that I 
can live over again that slow descent of the 
Station Hill, the passing by the nurse-girl 
with the two babes, the sight of the old horse 
on his knees between the shafts, the cabman 
twisted across his seat, and the young man 
inside with his hand upon the open door in 
the very act of springing out. Lower down 
were six reapers all in a litter, their limbs 
crossing, their dead, unwinking eyes gazing 
upwards at the glare of heaven. These things 
I see as in a photograph. But soon, by the 
merciful provision of Nature, the over-excited 
nerve ceased to respond. The very vastness 
of the horror took away from its personal 
appeal. Individuals merged into groups, 
groups into crowds, crowds into a universal 
phenomenon which one soon accepted as the 
inevitable detail 6f every scene. Only here 
and there, where some particularly brutal or 
grotesque incident caught the attention, did 
the mind come back with a sudden shock to 
the personal and human meaning of it all. 

Above all these was the fate of the children. 
That, I remember, filled us with the strongest 
sense of intolerable injustice. We could have 
wept—Mrs. Challenger did weep—when we 
passed a great Council school and saw the long 
trail of tiny figures scattered down the road 
which led from it. They had been dismissed 
by their terrified teachers, and were speeding 
for their homes when the poison caught them 
in its net. Great numbers of people were 
at the open windows of the houses. In 
Tunbridge Wells there was hardly one 
which had not its staring, smiling face. 
At the last instant the need of air, that 
very craving for oxygen which we alone 
had been able to satisfy, had sent them 
flying to the window. The side walks, too, 
were littered with men and women, hatless 
and bonnetless, who had rushed out of the 
houses. Many of them had fallen in the 
roadway. It was a lucky thing that in 
Lord John we had found an expert driver, 
for it was no easy matter to pick one’s way. 
Passing through the villages or towns we 
could only go at a walking pace, and once, I 
remember, opposite the school at Tonbridge, 
we had to halt some time while we carried 
aside he bodies which blocked our path. 

A few small, definite pictures stand out in 
my memory from amid that long panorama 
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of desrth upon the Sussex and Kentish high 
roads. One was that of a great, glittering 
motor-car standing outside the inn at the 
village of Southborough. It bore, as I 
should guess, some pleasure party upon their 
return from Brighton or from Eastbourne. 
There were three gaily-dressed women, all 
young and beautiful, one of them with a 
Peking spaniel upon her lap. With them were 
a rakish-looking elderly man and a young 
aristocrat, his eyeglass still in his eye, his 
cigarette burned down to the stub between 
the fingers of his begloved hand. Death must 
have come on them in an instant and fixed 
them as they sat. Save that the elderly man 
had at the last moment tom out his collar in 
an effort to breathe, they might all have been 
asleep. On one side of the car a waiter with 
some broken glasses beside a tray was 
huddled near the step. On the other two 
very ragged tramps, a man and a woman, 
lay where they had fallen, the man with his 
long, thin arm still outstretched, even as he 
had asked for alms in his lifetime. One 
instant of time had put aristocrat, waiter, 
tramp, and dog upon one common footing 
of inert and dissolving protoplasm. 

I remember another singular picture some 
miles on the London side of Sevenoaks. There 
is a large convent upon the left with a long, 
green slope in front of it. Upon this slope 
were assembled a great number of school 
children, all kneeling at prayer. In front of 
them was a fringe of nuns, and higher up the 
slope, facing towards them, a single figure 
whom we took to be the Mother Superior. 
Unlike the pleasure-seekers in the motor-car, 
these people seemed to have had warning of 
their danger, and to have died beautifully 
together, the teachers and the taught; 
assembled for their last common lesson. 

My mind is still stunned by that terrific 
experience, and I grope vainly for means of 
expression by which I can reproduce the 
emotions which we felt. -Perhaps it is best 
and wisest not to try', but merely to indicate 
the facts. Even Summerlee and Challenger 
were crushed, and we heard nothing of our 
companions behind us save an occasional 
whimper from the lady. As to Lord John, he 
was too intent upon his wheel and the difficult 
task of threading his way along such roads 
to have time or inclination for conversation. 
One phrase he used with such wearisome 
iteration that it stuck in my memory, and at 
last almost made me laugh as a comment 
upon the day of doom. 

“ Pretty doin’s ! What! ” 

That was his ejaculation as each fresh 
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tremendous combination of death and 
disaster displayed itself before us. “ Pretty 
doin's ! What I ” he cried, as we descended 
the Station Hill at Rotherfield, and it was 
still <( Pretty doin 7 s! What ! ” as we 
picked our way through a wilderness of 


amazing indication of life. Lord John ran 
the motor to the kerb^and in an instant we 
had rushed through the open door of the 
house and up the staircase to the second-floor 
front room from which the signal proceeded. 

A very old lady sat in a chair by the open 



u 1 I PEAKED THAT I WAS ABANDONED HERE FOR EVER,' SAID SHE/’ 


death in the High Street of Lewisham and 
the Old Kent Road. 

It was here that w r e received a sudden and 
amazing shock. Out of the window of a 
humble corner house there appeared a 
fluttering handkerchief waving at the end of 
a long, thin human arm. Never had the 
sight of unexpected death caused our hearts 
to stop and then throb so wildly as did this 
VuL *Jv.-6a 


window, and close to her, laid across a second 
chair s was a cylinder of oxygen, smaller but 
of the same shape as those which had saved 
our own lives. She turned her thin, drawn, 
bespectacled face towards us as we crowded 
in at the doorway. 

“ I feared that I was abandoned here for 
ever,” said she, “ for I am an invalid and 
cannot stir "Original from 
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“ Well, madam,” Challenger answered, 
“ it is a lucky chance that we happened to 
pass.” 

“ I have one all - important question 
to ask you,” said she. “ Gentlemen, I beg 
that you will be frank with me. What effect 
will these events have upon London and 
North-Western Railway shares ? ” 

We should have laughed had it not been 
for the tragic eagerness with which she 
listened for our answer. Mrs. Burston, for 
that was her name, was an aged widow whose 
whole income depended upon a small holding 
of this stock. Her life had been regulated by 
the rise or fall of the dividend, and she could 
form no conception of existence save as it was 
affected by the quotation of her shares. In 
vain we pointed out to her that all the money 
in the world was hers for the taking, and was 
useless when taken.. Her old mind would 
not adapt itself to the new idea, and she wept 
loudly over her vanished stock. “ It was all 
I had,” she wailed. “ If that is gone I may 
as well go too.” 

Amid her lamentations we found out how 
this frail old plant had lived where the whole 
great forest had fallen. She was a confirmed 
invalid and an asthmatic. Oxygen had been 
prescribed for her malady, and a tube was in 
her room at the moment of the crisis. She 
had naturally inhaled some as had been her 
habit when there was a difficulty with her 
breathing. It had given her relief, and by 
doling out her supply she had managed to 
survive the night. Finally she had fallen 
asleep and been awakened by the buzz of our 
motor-car. As it was impossible to take her 
on with us, we saw that she had all necessaries 
of life and promised to communicate with 
her in a couple of days at the latest. So we 
left her, still weeping bitterly over her 
vanished stock. 

As we approached the Thames the block 
in the streets became thicker and the 
obstacles more bewildering It was with 
difficulty that we made our way across 
London Bridge. The approaches to it upon 
the Middlesex side were choked from end 
to end with frozen traffic which made 
all further advance in that direction 
impossible. A ship was blazing brightly 
alongside one of the wharves near the 
bridge, and the air was full of drifting 
smuts and of a heavy acrid smell of burning. 
There was a cloud of dense smoke some¬ 
where near the Houses of Parliament, but it 
was impossible from where we were to see 
what was on fire. 

“ I don’t know how it strikes you,” Lord 
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John remarked, as he brought his engine to 
a standstill, “ but it seems to me the country 
is more cheerful than the town. Dead 
London is gettin’ on my nerves. I’m for 
a cast round and then gettin’ back to 
Rotherfield.” 

“ I confess that I do not see what we can 
hope for here,” said Professor Summerlee. 

“ At the same time,” said Challenger, his 
great voice booming strangely amid the 
silence, “ it is difficult for us to conceive 
that out of seven millions of people there is 
only this one old woman who by some 
peculiarity of constitution or some accident 
of occupation has managed to survive this ] 
catastrophe.” j 

“ If there should be others, how can we hope j 
to find them, George ? ” asked the lady. 1 
“ And yet I agree with you that we cannot 
go back until we have tried.” 

Getting out of the car, and leaving it by 
the kerb, we walked with some difficulty 
along the crowded pavement of King William 
Street, and entered the open door of a large 
insurance office. It was a corner house, and 
we chose it as commanding a view in every 
direction. Ascending the stair, we passed 
through what I suppose to have been the 
board - room, for eight elderly men were 
seated round a long table in the centre of it. 
The high window was open and we all stepped 
out upon the balcony. From it we could 
see the crowded City streets radiating in 
•every direction, while below us the road was 
black from side to side with the tops of 
the motionless taxis. All, or nearly all, 
had their heads pointed outwards, showing 
how the terrified men of the City had at 
the last moment made a vain endeavour 
to rejoin their families in the suburbs or the 
country. Here and there amid the humbler 
cabs towered the great brass-spangled motor¬ 
car of some wealthy magnate wedged hope¬ 
lessly amongst the dammed stream of 
arrested traffic. Just beneath us there was 
such a one of great size and luxurious 
appearance, with its owner, a fat old man, 
leaning out, half his gross body through 
the window, and his podgy hand, gleaming 
with diamonds, outstretched as he urged his 
chauffeur to make a last effort to break 
through the press. 

A dozen motor-buses towered up like ■ 
islands in this flood, the passengers who 
crowded the roofs lying all huddled together 
and across each others’ laps like a child’s 
toys in a nursery. On a broad lamp pedestal, 
in the centre of the roadway, a burly police¬ 
man was standing, leaning his back against 
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(t ON A RKOAP LAM I s PEDESTAL A BURLY POLICEMAN WAS STANDING, LEANING HIS PACK 
AGAINST THE POST IN SO NATURAL AN ATTITUDE THAT IT WAS HARO TO REALIZE THAT 

HE WAS NOT ALIVE/’ 


the post in so natural an attitude that it was 
hard to realize that he was not alive ? while 
at his feet there lay a ragged newsboy with 
his bundle of papers on the ground beside 
him. A paper-cart had got blocked in the 
crowd, and we could read in large letters, 
black upon yellow, “ Scene at Lord's. County 
match interrupted.” This must have been 
the earliest edition, for there were other 
placards bearing the legend, 41 Is it the End ? 
Great Scientist’s Warning/ 5 And another. 
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“ Is Challenger Justified ? Ominous 
Rumours.” 

Challenger pointed the latter placard Out to 
his wife, as it thrust itself like a banner above 
the throng, I could see him throw out his 
chest and stroke his beard as he looked at it. 
It pleased and flattered that complex mind 
to think that London had died with his name 
and his words still present in their thoughts. 
His feelings were so evident that they aroused 
the sardonic c omment jcrf his colleague, 
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“ In the limelight to the last, Challenger,” 
he remarked. 

“ So it would appear,” he answered, 
complacently. “ Well,” he added, as he 
looked down the long vista of the radiating 
streets, all silent and all choked up with 
death, “ L really see no purpose to be served 
by our staying any longer in London. I 
suggest that we return at once to Rotherfield, 
and then take counsel as to how we shall 
most profitably employ the years which lie 
before us.” 

Only one other picture shall I give of the 
scenes which we carried back in our memories 
from the dead City. It is a glimpse which 
we had of the interior of the old church of 
St. Mary’s, which is at the very point where 
our car was awaiting us. Picking our way 
among the prostrate figures upon the steps, 
we pushed open the swing door and entered. 
It was a wonderful sight. The church was 
crammed from end to end with kneeling 
figures in every posture of supplication and 
abasement. At the last dreadful moment, 
brought suddenly face to face with the 
realities of life, those terrific realities which 
hang over qs even while we follow the 
shadows, the terrified people had rushed 
into those old City churches which for 
generations had hardly ever held a congrega¬ 
tion. There they huddled as close as they 
could kneel, many of them in their agitation 
still wearing their hats, while above them in 
the pulpit a young man in lay dress had 
apparently been addressing the’m when he 
and they had been overwhelmed by the 
same fate. He lay now, like Punch in his 
booth, with his head and two limp arms 
hanging over the ledge of the pulpit. It was 
a nightmare, the grey, dusty church, the 
rows of agonized figures, the dimness and 
silence of it all. We moved about with 
hushed whispers, walking upon our tiptoes. 

And then suddenly I had an idea. At one 
corner of the church, near the door, stood 
the ancient font, and behind it a deep 
recess in which there hung the ropes for 
the bellringers. Why should we not send 


a message out over London which would 
attract to us anyone who might still be 
alive ? I ran across, and pulling at the 
list-covered rope I was surprised to find 
how difficult it was to swing the bell. Lord 
John had followed me. 

“ By George, young fellah ! ” said he, 
pulling off his coat. “ You’ve hit on a 
dooced good notion. Give me a grip and 
we’ll soon have a move on it.” 

But, even then, so heavy was the bell that 
it was not until Challenger and Summerlee 
had added their weight to ours that we heard 
the roaring and clanging above our heads 
which told us that the great clapper was 
ringing out its music. Far over dead 
London resounded our message of comrade¬ 
ship and hope to any fellow-man surviving. 
It cheered our own hearts, that strong, 
metallic call, and we turned the more 
earnestly to our work, dragged two feet off 
the earth with each upward jerk of the 
rope, but all straining together on the down¬ 
ward heave, Challenger the lowest of all, 
bending all his great strength to the task, 
and flopping up and down like a monstrous 
bull-frog, croaking with every pull. It was 
at that moment that an artist might have 
taken a picture of the four adventurers, the 
comrades of many strange perils in the past, 
whom Fate had now chosen for so supreme 
an experience. For half an hour we worked, 
the sweat dropping from our faces, our arms 
and backs aching with the exertion. Then we 
went out into the portico of the church, and 
looked eagerly up and down the silent, 
crowded streets. Not a sound, not a 
motion, in answer to our summons. 

“ It’s no use. No one is left,” I cried. 

“ We can do nothing more,” said Mrs. 
Challenger. “ For God’s sake, George, let 
us get back to Rotherfield. Another hour of 
this dreadful, silent City would drive me mad.” 

We got into the car without another word. 
Lord John backed her round and turned her 
to the South. To us the chapter seemed 
closed. Little did we foresee the strange new 
chapter which was to open. 


(To be concluded.') 
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Balls 

Batsmen 

Do Not 
Like. 

By J. B. HOBBS. 

Illustrated by Ckas. Grave. 



HE balls batsmen do not like 
at the commencement of the 
season are so numerous and 
varied that a catalogue, in¬ 
stead of an article, could be 
filled with them. Bowling is 
then to the batsman the 
direct opposite of what the May - fly is 
to the trout-fisher. The eye, in a cricket 
sense, has been asleep all through the 
long winter months, and before it is wide 
enough awake to judge the flight of a ball at 
all well, the batsman often hears a sharp 
click behind which tells him in unmistakable 
fashion that the ball he thought was just off 
the wicket had its own views on the subject. 
Stiff joints, slow and slothful after months of 
inaction, also enter into the problem, and, 
aided and abetted by the as yet unready eye, 
make any passable howling difficult and 
really good bowling practically unplayable. 
Then the bowler flourishes amazingly, 
especially it, as is so often the case, he is 
helped by a strong dash of what is Spring 
w r eather according to the calendar, but is 
really more suggestive of skating and hot 
chestnuts than cricket. Then wickets are 
cheap enough, and batsman after batsman 
looks in a puzzled sort of way at an imaginary 
spot on the pitch, takes a farewell glance at 
the scattered stumps behind him, and knows, 
to vary the words of the poet, “ that the 
subsequent proceedings will interest him no 
more/’ 


But batsmen soon find their normal form, 
and if the weather only behaves at all decently 
the balls batsmen do not like stand out 
clearly from the run of ordinary howling. 

I will commence with the insidious “ lob,” 
that interesting survival of the cricket of our 
forefathers* I have never seen or played 
against one of the real old “ lobsters,” so it 
is obviously impossible for me to say what 
modem batsmen would think of the trundling 
of a second Walter Humphries, But I do 
know that when Mr. Simpson-Hayward takes 
a turn with the ball and sends up that, 
puzzling underhand stuff of his, he is not,; 
exactly beloved by a batsman who has 
played himself in and is collecting a nice lot 
of runs against orthodox bowling* Theoreti¬ 
cally, a quick-footed batsman who can play 
back or forward with equal facility ought 
never to be in trouble against this underhand 
bowling. But in practice one finds that the 
sharp contrast in delivery and the number of 
tempting opportunities presented to hit 
out and get out” make the wily lob-bowler 
a very real thorn in the side of a deserving 
batsman. Tired of making big hits all 
along the ground, only to see them always 
snapped up for singles by alert and well- 
placed fieldsmen, the batsman selects a 
promising ** lob ” or two and, possibly, 
clouts them for six apiece. Then he thinks 
he can hit them all tf ! ard, ? igh, an' often.” 
When he is in this frame of mind a batsman 
is as day in th^ hands ol the lob-bowler, and 
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u IHGLORIOUaY STUMPED YARDS OUT OF HIS GROUND, 


is quite likely to dash out to the very next 
ball, miss it badly, and find himself 
ingloriously stumped yards out of his ground. 
It hurts a cricketer's pride to get out like 
this, and not all the sweet innocence of its 
languid and enticing flight will induce me 
to place the “ ioh ” anywhere except in 
the category of balls batsmen do not like. 

It may be going too far to say outright 
that any bowling which is mechanical is 
liked by batsmen, and that any bowling 
which is not mechanical is disliked by 
them. But this is true enough, in a 
general sense, as no matter how perfect the 
length and accuracy of bowling may be, the 
most such bowling can do in first-lass 
cricket is to keep runs down. Not so the 
ball which has brains as well as muscle behind 
it, as this type of ball keeps the batsman 
playing strenuously all the time; and one 
never feels really at home against it, Colin 
Blythe excels in this clever phase of our 
national game. He adapts his bowling 
with wonderful skill to the known character¬ 
istics of individual batsmen, and often gets 
the best of wickets on pitches where a slow 
left-hander ought to be knocked all over the 
place. 

All these brainy slow bowlers are addicted 
to the, to my mind, extremely reprehensible 
habit of tying batsmen up in knots. Every 
ball they bowl has a plot behind it. The bats¬ 
man can only wait and*watch each ball with 
care and vigilance, playing most of them with 
an amount of caution which appears simply 


ridiculous from the pavilion, 
and thanking his lucky stars 
if lie is able to help himself 
to a safe single or couple 
every now and then. After 
a spell of this cricket 
“patience/' the wily slow 
bowler is fully capable of 
bowling the bad ball on pur¬ 
pose* Quite unexpectedly 
he presents the worried 
batsmen with an ideal ball 
to hit, and has a man on 
the boundary to save the 
four if the stroke is a safe 
one, or to make the catch 
if the batsman has a hefty 
“ dip ” which just fails to 
drop the leather among the 
spectators. 

So far, however, we have 
kept clear of the ball which 
a batsman has the best of 
personal reasons for dis¬ 
liking, and which, whatever else it may 
be, is most decidedly not on the slow 
side* A fast, erratic bowler on a fiery pitch 
is the most cordially disliked howler known 
to cricketers as a whole, and for very good 
and sufficient reasons. Some of his balls take 
wickets, others take teeth, trim eyebrows, 
clip ears, dent shins, split fingers, smash nails, 
and leave black-and-hlue imprints on all 
parts of the human form divine. It is all 
very well to talk about hitting this sort of 
stuff; the 
trouble is that 
the ball is so 
often first with 
the hit. Then 
the bow ler says, 

“Sorry, old 
c hap, 5 ' while 
the stricken 
batsman is won¬ 
dering in a dim 
sort of way 
whether the 
bowler means 
to bow l him out 
or knock him 
out. Soon 

afterwards the- 

groggy batsman 
sees a spurt of 
dust somewhere ^ 

about half-w ay ”. ^ 

down the pitch, ‘tcAurtON which allkar* 

rfAWd NW'.LUpLY RIDICULOUS.” 


and then stars, sn 
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time to avoid its onslaught. But 
the real villain of the piece is the 
very fast ball, which rears up as a 
man plays forward to it, or even 
attempts to drive if it is a little over- 
pitched. Then one gets a species of 
cannon effect off the bat up into the 



44 A FAST* erratic howler on a fiery pitch 

IS MOST CORDIALLY DISLIKED / 1 

many, many stars, while a noise like 
a motor throbbing in his head completely 
drowns the “ Very sorry, old chap ** from the 
bowler. Balls like these are not liked, but I 
fancy the most hated one of all is not the 
whizzing rocketer which flies around the 
devoted head of the man with the w-illow. 
Such a ball, pitched short, gives a batsman 



U THK RROGGY BATSMAN SEES A SPURT OF DUST*" 

face, sometimes under the jaw, and if there 
is a more cordially-detested ball than this in 
the game of cricket I have never 
heard of it. 

Turning to orthodox fast howling, 
I may say at once that any really 
fast ball which breaks a little is not 
liked by a batsman, and a fast ball 
which breaks more than a little is 
only liked by the batsman who is 
getting tired and does not want to 
bother the scorer any longer. That 
unplayable one which pitches on the 
leg stump and goes with the bowler's 
arm a little is, however, the worst of 
all, and any batsman who manages 
to scrape such a hall off his wicket 
is entitled to congratulate himself. 
Sheer pace, too, enters into the argu¬ 
ment. A very fast ball from a very 
fast bowler—mark the two “very*” 
—even if perfectly straight, of irre¬ 
proachable length, and guiltless of the 
least sign of breac, is a mortal enemy 
to any batsman. But the pace must 
be terrific for this to be true on a 
perfect pitch] ahfimy experience is that 
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“a species of cannon effect off the eat up INTO 

THE FACE.” 


a ball of this type 
is extremely rare 
—perhaps the 
most rare in first- 
class cricket, A 
fast bowler who 
has a knack of 
popping in these 
balls which exceed 
the speed limit 
even for fast bowl¬ 
ing is a good man 
to have on your 
side, but he is a 
nasty person to 
bat against* 

Yorkers may be 
either fast or not, 
but whenever met 
with they are 
troublesome. Some 
bowlers have 
mastered the art 
of delivering a 

yorkcr during a batsman's first over, w r hich 
is not kind of them. It is very necessary 
indeed for a batsman to watch most 
carefully the pitch of the first few balls 
he receives, and he does not like it a bit if he 
has to face a ball which drops close to where 
he grounds his bat. It is most inconsiderate 
to bowl such a hall before a batsman has 
begun to get his eye in, and the offence is 
aggravated if the pace is 
varied without any warning 
change in the action of the 
bowler. Such an unexpec 
ted yorker delivered fairly 
fast by a bowler whose 
normal pace is slow' or 
medium is not good at any 
time, but it is a wicked thing 
to do early in an innings* 

It is one of the most effec¬ 
tive methods of spoiling a 
potential century known in 
cricket, and is a ball I shall 
place on my batsman's black 
list without the least com 
punction. While I am about 
it I may as well include in 
the same category all balls 
delivered with intent to 
deceive by concealed alter¬ 
ations in pace. As a matter 
of fact, however t there are 
few bowlers who can make 
an appreciable change in the 
pace of a ball w ithout giving 


the batsman some 
inkling of what to 
expect; but there 
are many 1 could 
name who vary 
their pare quite 
enough to bother 
a batsman without 
any apparent 
change in their run 
or delivery. 

The ball that 
shoots is hated, 
of course, but does 
not demand serious 
attention, as it is 
never seen on a 
first - class pitch, 
and the batsman 
who loses his 
wicket on his 
native v i 1 * 
lage green to a 
44 shooter which 
did not rise an inch after it pitched has my 
sincere sympathy* The mere idea of such 
a bowler makes me fed distinctly uncomfort¬ 
able, yet thousands of brave and hardy “ half¬ 
day cricketers " face the “ shooter 11 w ithout 
a qualm. They also fare other weird and 
wonderful balls which owe their effect to a 
rough-and-ready playing pitch, and I am 
sure that these bold batsmen are entitled to 
more credit than they get* 
But I am digressing from 
my subject, so will make a 
quick return with the assist¬ 
ance of the “ googlie.” Here 
w*e have a ball of com para 
tively recent introduction 
which is thoroughly disliked 
by most batsmen. How far 
is this feeling due to the 
inherent difficulty of the 
11 googlie ? Let us see 
what the ball is like. It 
may fairly be defined as a 
ball delivered in such a way 
that it may break in either 
direction without any 
change in the bowler’s 
action* It would be better 
to say any perceptible 
change, and best of all to 
say any change perceptible 
to some batsmen* Person¬ 
ally, I can nearly always 
tell which way a 


4 HALF-DAY CRICKETERS 1 FACE TUB 

1 shooter 1 without a t>ii ai.mI r ?lIn i will break from the moment 
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the ball leaves the hand 
of a bowler. The ball 
then becomes just an 
ordinary break ball, and 
can be dealt with ac¬ 
cordingly. It can often 
be punished severely, as 
length is so frequently 
sacrificed to obtain the 
“ googlie ” effect. Dr. 

Hordern, the famous 
Australian bowler, keeps 
the most consistent 
length with his “googlies” 

I have ever seen, and 
his action is also very 
baffling. 

As things go in cricket 
the 41 googlie ” is quite 
a novelty. Plenty of 
capable club cricketers 
have never faced a real 
“ googlie ” in their lives, 
and the “googlie” 
bowlers now playing In 
county cricket could be numbered easily 
on the fingers of one hand. It follows 
that a man concludes he has something new 
and wonderful to contend with when called 
upon to bat against a “googlie” bowler, and 
as confidence means so much to a batsman, 
he is half out before he takes his guard. The 
other half of him is very soon accounted for 
when he begins to worry 
about w r hich way the ball 
will break, and the “googlie” 
claims yet another victim. 

Why ? To my mind, merely 
on account of the terrors 
associated with its name, 
and to a certain extent on 
account of its novelty. When 
“ googlie ” bowling becomes 
more general, as I suppose it 
will, w r e shall have a better 
opportunity of judging it on 
its real merits. At present, 
although batsmen hate the 
stuff, i really think they are 
unduly prejudiced on the 
point. If they leave off worry¬ 
ing about what may be “on” 
the ball, and treat that as 
an unknown quantity until 
the hall pitches, or practice 
enables them to make correct 
forecasts from the bowler’s 
action, they have more than 
half solved the problem of 
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NO BATSMAN CAN TELL 
THE EQWLEk’s ACTION 
A BALL IS LIKELY TO 


the googlie.” At first, 
most decidedly, they 
should rely exclusively 
on watching the ball 
from the pitch, and they 
must decide before the 
ball pitches whether the 
length calls upon them 
to go out and smother 
the ball by forward play, 
or stay at home, play 
back, and watch the ball 
up to the last fraction of 
time allowed. 

From “ googlics ” to 
“ swervers ” is an easy 
and natural transition, 
as both balls are modern, 
and have been evolved 
mainly with the idea of 
providing effective varia¬ 
tions from orthodox 
bowling for use on per¬ 
fect pitches. There is the 
additional point of re¬ 
semblance that the action of the bowler is in 
each case calculated to deceive, but in this 
respect the “ swerver ” is much more effective 
than the “ googlie.” No batsman can tell from 
the bowler's action which w F ay a ball is likely 
to swerve, and, to he strictly accurate, many 
bow lers do not know r themselves whether the 
ball will swerve in from the of! or from the 
leg—the trundlers who can 
make a ball swerve at will in 
either direction are very few 
and far between. An expert 
eye can often see all there 
is in a “ googlie,” but the 
“ sw r ervcr ” defies anticipa¬ 
tion, Frequently, as already 
remarked, by the man who 
bowls it. But when the con¬ 
ditions are on the side of the 
trundler and enable him to 
make a ball swerve con¬ 
siderably, then I have no 
occasion to think twice about 
writing down the swerving 
ball as one which batsmen 
do not like. 

A batsman has quite enough 
on his mind without the 
added worry of bothering 
about a ball which comes at 
him more or less like a 
boomerang, although, in my 
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dangerous of the tribe. The one that swerves a 
little, just when you least expect it* is the ball 
batsmen have no use whatever lor* The 
decided “ swerver ** is puzzling and a nuisance, 
but is apt to defeat itself by its own magnitude. 
Yet whether a ball swerves little or much, it 
requires watching with extreme care. You 
want to see the willow meet the leather every 
time when a gentleman is serving up a 
selection of “ swervers,” for it is so easy and 
fatal to hit w'here the ball is not when coping 
w T ith this elusive specimen of the bowler's 
cunning* There is always the consolation, 
however, that the many imperfectly- 
understood factors mixed up with the gentle 
art of swerving are not unlikely to work out 
in favour of the batsman at times, with the 
joyful result that 
a ball devised to 
dive and twist in 
unholy fashion 
proves to be a 
nice friendly ball, 
which goes pop 
to the boundary, 
where all good 
balls—batsman’s 
good balls — go 
with docile cele 
rity* The pro 
portion of such 
balls among 
t( swervers ** is 
by no means i i- 
significant, even 
when bowlers 
who can make a 
ball swerve are 
operating with 
the leather, and 
if the digression is pardonable, I should 
like to submit this point to the careful 
consideration of young bowlers who may be 
languishing under an attack of “ swerve n on 
the brain. 

Sometimes a batsman is subjected to a 
succession of similar balls, not dangerous or 
troublesome individually, but which are 
intended to have a culminative and collective 
effect by no means to the liking of a batsman. 
What is well known as the “ off theory ** is 
the oldest example of the kind, but it is 
almost played out by now, and is no longer 
resorted to systematically in first-class cricket. 
An occasional spell of it may be tried with 
the idea of trapping a batsman who is well 
set, but modern, quick-footed batsmen have 
developed too many punishing strokes for 
the “ off theory ” to prosper* There is no 


risk in leaving the dangerous ones alone, and 
when the right one to hit comes along, a first- 
class bat has such a variety of strokes at his 
command that he can often place the leather 
hard, low, and true, clean through the 
carefully-arranged fieldsmen and away to the 
boundary* 

Even the veriest tyro can indulge in a 
policy of masterly inactivity which reduces 
bowling on the “ off theory ” to a farce, for 
if the batsman simply refuses to nibble at ” 
anything pitched outside his off stump the 
bowler must adopt some other method of 
attack, or he will never get his man out* 
Altogether, this type of bowling is so tedious 
and trying to a batsman's patience that few 
have the temperament which enables them 

to do anything 
except dislike it* 
The crowd, too, 
thoroughly dis 
likes trundling 
which really 
amounts to no 
thing more than 
a test of patience 
between batsman 
and bowler, and 
it cannot be good 
lor the game 
when, instead of 
runs mounting 
up and wickets 
tumbling down 
in healthy", excit¬ 
ing sequence, we 
heai angry cries 
of u Bowl at the 
wicket” from dis- 
gustedspectators. 

The same is even more true of the " leg 
theory/ 1 an Australian invention. My 
opinion is that the “ leg theory,” as seen 
w'hen a bowler of the calibre of Armstrong is 
exploiting it, backed b> F such grand fields¬ 
men as he has at his disposal, simply kills 
cricket* The point is that no batsman can 
hit with such accuracy" and judgment on the 
leg-side that he dare take liberties with a 
succession of balls pitched up to leg with the 
idea of tempting him* His leg-side is his 
f4 blind side " to an extent w hich renders it 
impossible for him to attempt to score unless 
he is prepared to take an altogether undue 
risk of losing his wicket* Consequently, he 
simply stands bat in hand and looks idly on 
while ball after ball goes by outside his kg 
stump into the wicket keeper’s hands. He 
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** HE LOOKS IDLY OK WHILE EALX AFTER BALI. GOES BY OUTSIDE 
HIS LEG STUMP INTO THE WICKET-KEEPER’S HANDS*” 


fear of losing his wicket, and as he must be 
got out for the game to proceed, it simply 
means that the bowler is forced sooner or 
later to bowl at the sticks. The sooner the 
better, as, surely, there is no more unedifying 
spectacle in cricket than the sight of a 
batsman compelled to leave active partici¬ 
pation in the game to the bowler and wicket¬ 
keeper. It makes a batsman feel that he 
has been forced into some strange new game 
which is not cricket when he has to behave 
in such a manner, and if only for this 
reason the “ leg theory must be judged 
guilty of providing an abundance of balls 
batsmen do not like* 

It may sound odd for a batsman to 
complain about bowling which, if he is 
content to leave it severely alone, does 
not endanger his wicket in the least. But 
the complaint as* nevertheless, well 
founded, because every ball bowled at 
cricket should contain either potential 
runs or the possibility of taking a wicket. 
Many deliveries fall short of this ideal 
by accident, and this is all part of the 
game proper. But such is not the case 
when bowling is deliberately systematized 
with the idea of rendering it unsafe to 
touch, but quite safe if ignored. The 
doom of cricket is in sight when such 
a practice becomes at all common, and 
a batsman can hardly be expected to 
rejoice at the prospect, even if it does 
enable him to be “ not out ” as often as 
he pleases. It all comes to this—a bats¬ 


man is entitled to resent 
bowling which is obviously 
planned with the set pur- 
pose of rendering run - 
getting too risky to be 
worth attempting, but 
which is quite unable to 
take a wicket on its merits* 
An occasional ball delivered 
to tempt a batsman is quite 
another matter—the trouble 
is when the thing is reduced 
to a system and carried to 
excess* 

The ball which gets a 
batsman out “ leg-before 
is next on my list, and 
might have been dealt with 
earlier, for there can hardly 
be a ball more universally 
detested by batsmen as a 
whole. From a batsman's 
point of view the ball which 
should send the umpire’s 
hand up for “ l-b -w. ,J is so seldom bowled 
that it amounts to a curiosity* What 
really happens is (again, mark you, from the 
batsman’s view-point) that the umpire and 
the bowler are victims of a singular optical 
illusion extremely prevalent on cricket- 
grounds, It is most annoying to get a 
whack on the shins which causes more than 
a passing twinge, even through the best of 
pads, and to have the blow rubbed in by an 
adverse “ L-b.-w. 5t decision. One would think 
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that the sight of a 
poor wretch dancing 
on one leg and ap¬ 
parently trying to 
nurse the other 
under his arm would 
soften the'heart of 
the most unrepent¬ 
ant bowler. 

Hut, no; i t 3 s 
“How's that?” and 
out yon limp, an 
irate victim of one 
of the most un 
pleasant balls a 
batsman meets with 
during his career. 

Of course, you are 
not out—one never 
is under such cir¬ 
cumstances ; but 
you have to go, all 
the same. For an 
hour or so after¬ 
wards you answer 
all inquiries with a 
positive assertion that the bal! really pitched 
somewhere in the next parish, and must have 
hit a brick or something to have broken in 
anywhere near the wicket* You feel better 
as the bruise heals, and in a day or two, on 
turning the matter over calmly in your mind, 
you remember that 
you did just step 
in front of your 
wicket a little, that 
the ball w r as too 
quick for your bat, 
and that, perhaps 
— yes, well, you 
might have been 
really out, after alh 
“ It pitched on 


the blind spot, and 
I never saw the 
ball,” is a remark 
often heard w'hen a 
batsman is unbuck¬ 
ling his pads in the 
pavilion. No doubt 
a batsman does not 
like this ball, but 
he must put up with 
it, as it is part of 
what I should call 
the mechanism of 
cricket. Every 
batsman has his 
* £ blind spot,” but 
those who indulge 
in the old-fashioned 
long, forward lunges 
are particularly 
weak in this re¬ 
spect Their style 
prevents them from 
obtaining the least 
sight of the ball 
when it pitches; 
what they really do is to push their hat 
forward in the direction where they hope the 
hall will be. On perfect pitches this works 
out welt enough time after time, but it 
always means leaving something to chanre 
which ought to be dealt ivith scientifically. 

By judiciously mix 
ing back and for¬ 
ward play a fiats 
man c;m bring his 
41 blind spot ” to 
the verge of com¬ 
plete elimination, 
and thus remove 
a fruitful cause of 
balls batsmen do 
not like. 


" YOU ANSWER ALL INQUIRIES WITH A POSITIVE 
ASSERTION THAT THE BALL REALLY PITCHED 
SOMEWHERE IN THE NEXT PARISH.” 


11 I |yevp:r saw the hall.” 
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FROM THE PIT. 

By L. J. BEESTON. 

Illustrated by W. R. S. Stott. 


I. 

E jumped of! the motor-bus 
step in an uncertain, crude 
fashion which suggested un¬ 
familiarity in that line of 
locomotion. His soft felt hat 
threatened to fall off, and he 
pressed it down over his fore¬ 
head in an abrupt, almost fierce, manner. 
On the other side of the Tottenham Court 
Road was Store Street. He turned up that 
quiet thoroughfare and got into Gower Street. 
He ascended the stone steps before one of 
the tall houses and rang. 

“ My name is Hallas. A friend of mine— 
Mr. Marchmont—took a couple of furnished 
rooms-” 

The landlady interrupted. ** Oh, yes ; this 
way, if you please.” 

At the same time she darted a keen glance 
at her new lodger. Some of her lodgers lifted 
their hats to her. This one didn’t. She 
perceived, in that fleeting moment of examina¬ 
tion, a white face, large and bony, a Roman 
nose, a heavy chin, deeply-set eyes. A face 
of a man of power, of force, and certainly on 
the safe_side of thirty. 

She led the way up one flight of carpeted 
stairs. 

“ This is the sitting-room, sir; and here 
is the bedroom. I understood Mr. March¬ 
mont to say that you will be having your 
meals outside; but I can prepare you any¬ 
thing you wish.” 

She switched on the electric light in the 
sitting-room. 

“ Thank you,” replied the other. “ I will 
talk with you about that later.” 

The landlady accepted the inferred dis¬ 
missal and went out, closing the door. This 
taking of rooms by one man for another was 
a little outside convention; but then Mr. 
Marchmont was of the best social standing, 
and>a month’s rent in advance is a splendid 
reference. 


The new lodger stood perfectly still and 
rolled his eyeballs as if awaking from a dream, 
from a nightmare, from a mental horror. He 
drew a deep breath; he put up a hand to 
his collar, loosening the linen round his 
throat. 

He had come to this room straight from 
prison. 

Nearly two years had passed since he had 
received his sentence—since, with those words 
of doom stunning his brain, he had turned 
in the dock and descended those steps which 
went down into oblivion. 

He flung his top-coat over a chair and then 
removed his hat. A mirror showed him the 
insult of his close-cropped head, and he stared 
at it, uttering a sound between a laugh and a 
sob. 

“ My things,” he murmured, moving 
slowly round the room. “ Marchmont must 
have stored them—or some of them. And 
he has had this place furnished with some of 
the property.” 

But that “ some ” was comparatively little, 
of course. One cannot crowd the contents of 
a luxurious Piccadilly flat into two rooms in 
Gower Street. 

A change, indeed ; but he reflected “ This 
time last evening I was in a cell. Seven feet 
by six was the measure of its limitation. I 
shall always see, until I die, the tiny deal 
table there, the hammock, the gas burning n 
a wire-guard. At this hour I was having 
supper—cocoa and stirabout. Heavens ! ” 

He dropped into a divan chair by the fire¬ 
place and spread chilled fingers to the blaze. 
He muttered to himself continually—a habit 
he had acquired in those unnameable years. 

So here he was again, in London, come out 
from the pit. What did he find still belonging 
to him ? His name—Alfred St. John Hallas ; 
better than a number, though stained with 
dishonour. And these remnants of his fur¬ 
niture. That w&Bi ei.IL His friends he had 
lost; llWv^s^n never regain. 
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True, Marchmont had sent him that letter on 
the eve of leaving prison; the letter which 
told him where to go—to this place. Appa¬ 
rently Eyre Marchmont had not forgotten 
him, at any rate. And when he thought of 
Marchmont he thought of the Sabine Club, 
and wondered if he still belonged to that 
circle—one of th'e most exclusive, the most 
expensive, in the West-end. 

But since he—Hallas—had dragged the 
name of the Sabine Club into the police 
news, perhaps a membership was no longer 
so coveted a distinction. His lips writhed in 
a bitter smile as he reflected on the stigma 
which his alleged crime had burned into the 
name of that most select coterie. The thing 
was so horribly banal, so villainously common¬ 
place. He had been accused of picking a 
pocket! Yes, in bald terms, that was it. In 
the pocket was a pendant in the form of a 
Maltese cross, studded with gems: in the 
sable-trimmed overcoat belonging to a French 
Marquis. And while the French Marquis 
played for high stakes in the card-room he— 
Hallas—was supposed to have abstracted 
the trinket, worth, incidentally, a couple of 
thousand pounds. 

If the Marquis had not lost a large sum, 
and his temper, at the table, he might have 
consented to the affair being hushed up. 
As it was, he gave a fellow-member in charge. 
The offence was proved home, and St. John 
Hallas went to jail. 

What a scandal! A member of one of the 
most aristocratic clubs in London a thief! 
If the evicted member were to meet 
any of those one-time friends again icicles 
would compare unfavourably with the chill 
of the greeting. Or, rather, there would be 
no greeting at all; only a glance of detesta¬ 
tion on one side, and on the other a furtive 
shrinking. 

Hallas, thinking of these matters, wiped his 
sweating forehead. For two years he had 
been in the flame. He was out now, but 
scorched to the soul. With the possible 
exception of Marchmont, his only friends 
were the dumb ones on which his eyes rested : 
a bookcase filled with volumes—mostly 
poetry, anthologies. His pipe-rack was by 
the side of the mantel, with his favourite 
briars in the niches. The walls were covered 
with his pictures; his folding card-table 
was in a recess ; his bric-a-brac everywhere ; 
his piano in a corner. Certainly Marchmont 
had acted in a kindly fashion. 

Good old Marchmont, who, at the trial, 
had backed the accused with all the weight 
of his influence—which was net much. 


Clearly Marchmont had believed in his 
friend’s innocence. No doubt he had insisted 
upon it at the Sabine. In vain. Over the 
brink Hallas had gone ; shut out in a terrible 
darkness; got rid of by society; his name 
a thing for shudders. a. ' 

A jail-bird ; a felon ; a professional chief. 
And a member of the Sabine'Club. Homble 
paradox! 

He was seized by a desire to go out. What 
did Piccadilly Circus look like ? Any changes 
in Regent Street ? How many new theatres 
had been built ? The old enchantment called 
to him. 

He groaned aloud, seeing the impossibility 
of it all. No doubt Marchmont had meant 
well and kindly; all the same he—Hallas—had 
been a fool to come here, so near to once- 
loved haunts which henceforth could only 
mock him. To remain near to them would 
be to invite insult, avoidings; at the best, 
pity. 

He turned away, sick at heart, and caught 
sight of a box of cigars on the mantelpiece. 
A gift from Marchmont, doubtless. He bit 
the end off one and lighted up slowly. He 
drew three long, steady pulls. Perfect weeds, 
mellow, divine. And after those unspeak¬ 
able years—what ecstasy! 

Someone knocked at the door. March¬ 
mont? No, his iandlady, bearing a letter 
which had just arrived for her new lodger. 
He immediately recognized his friend March- 
mont’s writing. His fingers trembled as he 
opened the communication. 

The sheet of paper was filled on both sides 
with writing. Encouragement, doubtless; 
exhortation to play the man, and so on. 
But when Hallas had read but two lines 
he stopped, amazed. These two lines 
ran:— 

“ Be at the Sabine Club to-morrow evening 
at half-past eight. I have something to say 
of the greatest importance-” 

What form of insanity had gripped March¬ 
mont ? He—Hallas—invited to the club 
of all places on the wide earth ! The land¬ 
lady, midway down the stairs, stopped, 
startled by a loud laugh of biting irony. 

II. 

Soon after eight o’clock those members of 
the Sabine who almost always dined in the 
club’s salle-a-manger drifted in couples into 
the smoking-room. At intervals they were 
joined by others who were not such regular 
habitufs. The room, large though it was, 
became fairly full. None of those who entered 
went out again, so that the place began to 
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“when hallas had read but two lines 

suggest a general meeting called for some 
special purpose* 

This naturally elicited remarks, and the 
very surprising intelligence was spread that 
each man there had put in his appearance in 
response to a request from one of the members 
—Eyre Marchmont* This request had been 
couched in either written or verbal terms of 
earnest beseeching. It had been put as a 
great and personal favour. 


Comments 
grew, A deep 
hum of conversa¬ 
tion upon this 
somewhat aston¬ 
ishing occurrence, 
“ Quite extra- 
ord inary/' 
observed white- 
haired Genera! 
McMuller* 

“ And uncon¬ 
ventional/ 1 re¬ 
plied his friend, 
Sir Peter Breves, 
“It is now a 
quarter past the 
hour, and March- 
mont not ap¬ 
peared, I confess 
I do not like it* 
Savours of a 
hoax,” 

The General 
disagreed, though 
frowning, “No, 
no; he would not 
dare. By the way, 
you know that 
his Serene High¬ 
ness Prince Osca 
has honoured us 
by accepting a life 
membership ? 

Sir Peter nod¬ 
ded ; then [h e 
looked up lazily 
at a dapper little 
figure, hands in 
trousers pockets, 
who was standing 
before them. 

“ 1 overheard 
your remark, 
General,” said 
this third man* 
(< It is all very 
he stopped, amazed. 1 ’ fine, but we’ve a 

deuced lot of 
foreign blood in our body-corporate here* 
No doubt the Prince is a catch; but 
ever since our French Marquis had the 
doubtful taste to charge a fellow-member 


Good heavens, Standreth ! ” remonstrated 
Sir Peter. u That affair is amongst the dead 
things. We have forgotten*——” 

“ Gentlemen ! ” epp^ a loud voice. 

It jlfre poking-room 
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occupants, and after a “ Hush! ” from a few 
lips there fell a total silence. 

Every eye was fixed upon the latest comer. 
He himself was watching two or three liveried 
servants gliding about with trays. He waited 
for them to go out. Then he shut the door 
and stood with his back to it. 

He was a man of fine presence, with spark¬ 
ling black eyes and a waxed moustache right 
across the width of his face. A lean man, dark, 
athletic. He was Eyre Marchmont. 

He began in a tone so subdued that only 
those near to him heard the words :— 

“ I am aware that in asking you, in a some¬ 
what surreptitious manner, to meet here this 
evening, I acted in a most unusual way, 
quite aside from our ordinary methods of 
procedure. But I have something of an 
extraordinary nature to communicate.” 

“ Speak up! ” interrupted two or three 
voices. 

Having got so far, however, he seemed 
unable to speak at all. A flush had faded 
from his dark face, leaving it sallow, blood¬ 
less. He drew some deep breaths, craning 
his neck, clenching and unclenching his 
fists. 

“ I have chosen my own way of delivering 
to you a message which will, I fear, do more 
than merely startle you,” he continued, 
gaining strength. “ I implore you not to 
interrupt me, and to hear me to the end. 
May I count upon that ? ” 

A Voice broke a profound silence : “ Why, 
certainly, Marchmont; you know you can. 
Out with it.” 

“ I thank you. That is a promise of a 
fair hearing, and I rely upon it. I am going 
to speak of a matter which touches us all, 
though we have tried to forget it. Gentle¬ 
men, Alfred St. John Hallas was released 
from prison yesterday. Concerning him, I 
have a painful, a frightful duty to perform. 
I beg you to believe that what I am about to 
do is absolutely necessary.” 

The words were yet on his lips when he 
opened the door behind him. He stepped 
out. 

“ Now, by all that’s-” said Sir Peter, in 

a menacing growl. 

A profound stir interrupted him; a deep 
sensation. 

Marchmont had returned, but not alone. 
His right hand gripped the arm of one who 
had not been seen in that room for two years ; 
who, after one agonized look at the company, 
fixed his eyes upon the carpet, while his thin 
face flamed and whitened alternately under 
the stress of terrific emotion. 


Several men started to their feet. March¬ 
mont flung up a beseeching hand. 

“ I accept full responsibility for this,” he 
cried. “ I brought Jfa^las here; you can 
have him ejected—if you should want to— 
when you have heard me. I claim your 
promise. I swear to you that I will justify 
this procedure.” 

Standreth giggled in the General’s ear: 
“ Thank our lucky stars that his Illustrious- 
Highness is not here just now 1 ” 

The General fumed. l< A gross outrage ! ” 

“ I will justify it,” continued Marchmont, 
when the preliminary buzz of excitement 
was over, “ by two statements. The first 
is—Hallas was the victim of another’s crime. 
I always maintained as much, but I was not 
believed. Yet you will believe me now, for 
I am going to tell you the name of the guilty 
man ; and that is why I have brought Hallas 
here—to clear him in your sight. Who stole 
the Marquis’s diamond pendant ? I did ! ” 

If the room had been utterly deserted a 
deeper silence could not have reigned there. 
Movement, speech, breathing almost, were 
killed by this astonishing outburst. Eyes 
which opened wider and wider were fixed 
upon the speaker, over whose haggard face 
passed a convulsion. He stepped back as 
if that dramatic declaration, shot from an 
overcharged heart, had brought about a 
physical recoil. The action released Hallas, 
who was stupefied, and who gazed at March¬ 
mont with an indescribable expression. 

The latter recovered himself with a palpable 
effort. He said, in a hoarse voice, which he 
strove in vain to control: “ There, you know 
now—at last. Thank Heaven for it! You will 
condemn, spurn, loathe me, but it will not be 
worth the sense of relief which this confession 
has already given. For two years I have 
been haunted by my secret; it was slowly 
killing me. Hallas here has not endured, 
in prison, the gnaw of remorse which has 
made my life unendurable. I repeat, I stole 
the diamond pendant which the Marquis was 
taking that day to his wife. 

“ A few words will recall the facts to you. 
The owner of the jewel, after leaving the 
cardroom, was handed his coat by an attend¬ 
ant. At once he noticed his loss, which was 
considerable. He became excited. The at¬ 
tendant mentioned, somewhat reluctantly, 
that he had seen Hallas drawing on the over¬ 
coat a few minutes before, and that he had re¬ 
moved it, laughingly declaring that it greatly 
resembled his own, and that he had made a 
mistake. At once the Marquis concluded that 
Hallas lpad robtypd him, b^pause the latter 
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tfi t ACCEPT FI U. RKS PQNSI J&lLlTY FOR THIS,* HE CRIRU. *1 BROUGHT HALLAS HERE,/** 


had actually assisted him in the choosing of 
the jewel that morning, 1 knew that. The 
commissionaire had called a cab for Hallas, 
and heard the address given. The excited 
Marquis went in chase with a constable, 
Hallas was overtaken in his cab; was asked 
to turn out his pockets ; and the pendant was 
found upon his person. He was instantly 
given in charge. The fact that he had known 
of the existence and whereabouts of the jew el, 
that he had been seen handling the coat, and 
that—most unfortunately for him—his finan¬ 
cial affairs w ere shown to be at an extremely low 
ebb just then, condemned him. All the same, 
he was absolutely innocent, I did not know 
of the second piece of evidence, but I was 
acquainted with the first and third that I 

Vol. xlv F —85, 


have named, and 1 knew r that if the jewel 
w ? as found upon him Hallas w p ould be ruined. 
Who put it where it was discovered ? I did. 
If you press me for a reason I shall be com¬ 
pelled to give it; hut a lady's name is in¬ 
volved, Suffice it now for me to assert that 
Hallas was as guiltless of the abominable 
act attributed to him as he was incapable of 
dreaming of such a thing. Under the mask 
of friendship I washed to blast him. I might 
have hesitated had I knovvn what would have 
happened. His expulsion from the club was 
my principal idea. 

“ You know* now why I stood up for him at 
the time. He went to jail, into utter ruin. 
On a score of occasions I was nearly con¬ 
fessing, hut cowardice prevailed. That is all 
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** HALLAS LEAPED AT HIS THROAT/" 



over now. I brought him here that he might 
face you as a clean, a white man ; and that I 
might make my confession standing up. 

u Do with me as you choose, I won’t 
whine for mercy, IJut one thing I must do: 
I have ruined the prospects of the man who 
called me his friend, and such reparation as 
I can perform in that way 1 will carry out to 
the best of my ability. I am at least a wealthy 
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man* If money can remedy, in the smallest 
fashion, the deadly injury I have done, here 
is my cheque drawn to the amount of five 
thousand pounds. I will double—treble it, 
if you ask me. I have no more to say/* 

His voice died away in a husky whisper. 
With a hand that trembled as a leal he 
reached out and placed the cheque on one 

of the green-tiled tables : but scarcely had it 

° Original from 
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fluttered from his fingers when, with the 
snarl of a wounded animal, Hallas leaped at 
his throat. 

It was so sure and sudden a thing that not 
one of the dumbfounded audience had time 
to prevent it. The grip held good and true. 
Both men rolled over and over, upsetting 
the tables, fighting in the maddest way. A 
scene of great confusion ensued. Sir Peter 
flew to the door, retaining presence of mind 
enough to realize the importance of keeping 
out the servants. 

Hallas was torn from his victim. Livid, 
excited in every palpitating nerve, he could 
scarcely stand. 

Marchmont was assisted to his feet. His 
collar was gone and his dress-coat ripped 
clean up the back. He glared round with 
eyes blazing with fright. 

“ By Heaven, he wanted to kill me ! ” he 
panted. 

“ Of course he did,” said General McMuller, 
the coolest there. “ I have a similar itching 
at my finger-ends. The best thing you 
can do is to get out—quick ! ” 

“ I’m going,” gasped Marchmont, fighting 
for breath, feeling his throat. “ I sha’n’t 
run away. You know where—where the 
police will find me.” 

No one tried to stop him. 

Hallas, that fierce outbreak of passion past, 
was supported by the arms of two of the 
members. They helped him into a chair. 
He put his arms on a table before it, buried 
his face, and commenced to sob in a dry, 
husky, terrible manner. 

Standreth muttered : “ Poor, poor devil! ” 

The members looked at one another. No 
need to exchange thoughts audibly, for each 
had the same. What a horrible scandal, this ! 
The first had been bad enough ; but the 
present development was infinitely worse. 

Hallas lifted a haggard face and perceived 
only kind eyes regarding him. He looked 
ashamed, and blurted : “ A dashed fool— 
making this exhibition of myself—so 
sorry-” 

“ That’s all right,” said Sir Peter, gently. 
“ As right as rain. Don’t you worry.” 

“ Has he gone ? ” 

“ Marchmont ? Yes.” 

“ Ah ! What ought I to do about it ? ” 
asked Hallas, wearily. 

“ Clear your name, first thing.” 

“ I seem to be dreaming. Marchmont 
did that ? My soul ! There was no finer 
fellow. The very last man in the world ! 
I’d like to spare him, even now, for his sake 
and—and yours ; but I should have to go 


away and bury myself in some dark hole at 
the other end of the world. Ah, those 
fearful years ! And now—now ” 

A groan ended the sentence. 

General McMuller murmured to a sympa¬ 
thetic ear: “ If this disgrace could only be 
got over-” 

“ Impossible.” 

Sir Peter Breves went to the fireplace and 
took up the tongs. Every eye watched him 
curiously. He walked to where Marchmont’s 
cheque had fluttered to the carpet, and he 
scraped up the slip of paper with the fire 
implement; then he held it out to Hallas. 

Amid a breathless silence the latter took 
the cheque for five thousand pounds and tore 
it across and across. 

“ As was only,” murmured Standreth, 
cryptically. 

Sir Peter smiled grim approval. He 
stepped aside, motioning to others. He 
whispered to this group : “ Fortunately, I 
always carry in my letter-case a blank cheque, 
for emergencies. This is an emergency. I 
suggest that I fill up a cheque for that other 
five thousand so properly treated as dirt. I 
think that possibly we may consider that we 
owe it to poor Hallas. We can afterwards 
make it up between ourselves.” 

There were not wanting many murmurs of 
appreciative assent. 

“ Understand, I am not hinting at buying 
his silence. That would be preposterous. 
On the other hand, he might show an unusual 
mercy for Marchmont. Wildly improbable; 
but you heard what he said. At any rate, 
we will combine in this way to offer him a 
substantial token of profound sympathy and 
unshaken regard.” 

In one of the many excellent and astonish¬ 
ingly reasonable-priced restaurants in the 
Soho region, on the Thursday following the 
return of St. John Hallas, sat General 
McMuller and his friend Sir Peter Breves 
partaking of roast quails to the melody of a 
bottle of Burgundy. 

Into this restaurant came Standreth, un¬ 
expectedly. A glance showed him his two 
friends. He pulled up a chair at their table, 
ordered another bottle, and lighted a cigarette 
slowly. Then he said :— 

“ I hope you have had a very good lunch ? ” 

“ You haven’t come here to ask us that,” 
grunted the General, behind tobacco smoke. 

“ True ; but I allowed you this blissful 
hour before coming. Marchmont is out of 
the country.” 

“ That is nothing fresh,” said Sir Peter. 
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“ And Hallas,” 

“ I am glad of it.” 

'* They were seen in Paris, at the Gate du 
Nord, by Fletcher.” 

The General removed bis cigar as if to 
stare harder. 

“ In the buffet, at the Gare.” 

“ Not together ? ” Sir Peter's lips, having 
framed the question, remained wide open. 

" Hallas was one side of a table, March- 
mont the other. Dining; and chatting; 
and laughing at some-enormous joke.” 

The General knocked over the bottle. 

Sir Peter snatched it up and smashed it 
down upon the table with a fun 1 that effectu¬ 
ally drowned the worst oath he had ever used. 

Standreth pressed the ash gently from his 


cigarette. “ An enormous joke,” he repeated, 
thoughtfully. “ Possibly the humour of it 
will extend to us— later. Gentlemen thieves. 
Of the very first water. Hallas stole that 
diamond pendant, after all. Marchmont 
doubtless helped him. That plot failed, and 
Hallas bore the brunt. He came out. 
Marchmont had something better. That 
scene at the club: a dramatic little play 
arranged between them for their exclusive 
benefit. Both presumably were in a low 
state financially. Marchmont’s cheque worth¬ 
less paper. Five thousand pounds of our 
money divided between two means just two 
thousand five hundred apiece. What ? Do 
try these c’garettes, which possess an excep¬ 
tionally sodth.og aroma.” 
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What He Thought He VV^as. 

By WALTER EMANUEL. 

Illustrated ty Ernest A. Arts. 


Monday. 

HIS has been a great clay for 
me* I have left my mother, 
and have taken a situation. 
My master is an ugly little 
fellow named Pretyman. In 
spite of his conceit, he seems 
a bit of a fool. Nor has his 
wife, who is not a bad-looking woman, many 
brains, I should say. They have a baby—a 
hideous lump of lard named Chicky. He is 
aged about a year and a half , and is a bachelor, 
I believe* Apparently I am to be companion 
to this* It is not much of a career for me, 
and w'hether I shall be able to consort with 
one who is so immeasurably my intellectual 
inferior remains to be seen* Besides, now 
that they have a nice little dog I do not see 
that they need a baby. They live in a flat, 
but I should say they are fairly well-to-do* 
I am not quite sure whether Mr. Pretyman 
is a gentleman, or whether he earns his living. 
They have provided a rather handsome kennel 
for me at the end of a long passage. It seems 
queer to have a house within a house, but 1 
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am glad to have it, as it gives one the landed 
proprietor feeling somehow, I daresay I 
shall be all right here* It is a great thing to 
he independent at last, and to be free of my 
fussy old mother and her eternal lectures. 
Dog-tired after my journey from the country, 
I slept like a top as soon as I turned in* 

Tuesday, 

Things do not look quite so bright to-day. 
My kennel, on a more careful inspection, turns 
out to be a cheap, jerry-built affair. It has 
no door which I can lock up w hen I go out- 
no security whatever, in fact, against dishonest 
persons. Then my master has given me the 
absurd name of Gibus, because^ he says, my 
face reminds him of his opera hat when it is 
shut up, I only know one name more 
absurd, and that is Chicky. Which reminds 
me that it is pretty evident that I am intended 
to play second fiddle to that brat, and I don't 
intend to do it. Lastly, these ignorant 
Pretymans don’t even know r what sort of a 
dog i m Ttijy W|p .diseasing it at break- 
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“ Yes, I wonder,” said Mr. P. “ I must 
find out. Anyhow, it was very kind of 
Uncle John to give him to us.” Imagine their 
not knowing what I am ! And the annoying 
part of it is that I don’t know myself. My 
mother allowed me to go out into the world 
without telling me this. I suppose she knew 
—though I often surprised her staring at me 
in a puzzled way. I was one of eleven, and 
every one of us different. My dear mother 
was very versatile. 

After breakfast my mistress took me out 
for my first walk in town. It seems a terrific 
place. Some of the streets are chock-full of 
dog-killing vehicles which seem to be shot 
from catapults. However, they missed me 
every time. I was pleased to see what 
extreme care my mistress took of me crossing 
the road. It showed that she, anyhow, had 
an idea of my value. We went part of the 
way in an omnibus, my mistress placing me 
inside her muff, on her lap, with my head 
just peeping out. This was rather infra dig., 
but very comfy. By the by, I was highly 
amused at a short-sighted old lady opposite 
who kept staring at me until I thought her 
little peepers would jump out of her head. 
Finally she said, “ Well, lawks-a-daisy me, 
I’ve never seen a dog like that before ! What 
a tiny head for such an enormous body ! ” 
Ultimately we came to a place they call the 
Park. This was a bit of all right. It had 
evidently been constructed especially for dogs, 
and no vehicles were allowed inside, and it 
was just like the country. It was ripping 
there, and I scampered and ran about so 
much that my mistress had the greatest 
difficulty in keeping up with me at times, 
especially when I raced with other dogs. 
Evidently she has not had much training in 
learning to follow. I did not find the town 
dogs anything like so stand-offish as I had 
expected. Lots of them talked to me and 
proposed games of touch-last, and so forth, 
especially great big dogs, which pleased me. 
Many of the small dogs were, frankly, jealous 
little beasts, and made nasty personal 
remarks about me. such as “ Who sat on 
your face ? ” or “ Who’s been putting his nose 
in the ink-pot ? ” Though boiling over with 
indignation, I treated these with silent con¬ 
tempt, but when one or two of the catty 
little things actually snapped at me I did not 
know what to do, and I would run to my 
mistress and she would take me up and, to 
my huge delight, give the little bullies a 
sound rap on the nose with her sunshade, 
and then they would run off yelping. 

By the way, one of the big dogs who talked 


to me asked me what I was. I said I was 
ashamed to say I did not know. “ Are you 
a thoroughbred ? ” he said. “ Of course,” I 
answered. “ Open your mouth and say 
‘ Ah ! ’ ” he said. I did so, and he said, “ No, 
you’re a very nice little fellow, but you ain’t 
a thoroughbred. Thoroughbreds have black 
roofs to their mouths.” “ Where can I get 
one ? ” I asked. “ Oh, you can only get one 
from your mother,” he said. This rather upset 
me, as now that I had left home I did not 
want to be beholden to my mother for any¬ 
thing, and I decided that I would die rather 
than' go begging to her. On my way back I 
felt very tired, and finally sat down and 
refused to go a step farther. After dragging 
me a little by the lead in a sitting down 
position, my mistress decided that she would 
have to carry me, and as my feet were muddy 
she was quite angry about this. Which 
shows what unreasonable creatures women 
are, for it was she who had made me tired 
by taking me too far. 

In the afternoon a happy thought struck 
me. I would become a thoroughbred without 
troubling my mother. I was alone in the 
library, and it was the sight of the coal-box 
that put the idea into my head—and -thence 
into my mouth. Towards the close of the 
banquet my master suddenly came into the 
room. “ Oh, you bad dog! ” he cried. 
“ How dare you ? And with coal the 
price it is ! If I catch you doing this again 
I’ll beat you within half an inch of your life ! ” 
Then he seemed ashamed of his cowardly 
threat, and said, “ One does not eat coal, you 
know.” This was a lie, for I had heard his 
wife asking him only the night before for the 
address of the Coal Consumers’ Association. 
However, I was not inclined to argue with 
one who does not know how to control his 
temper, so I let the matter drop. After all, 
if he likes to have a dog who is not a thorough¬ 
bred, that’s his affair. I shall eat no more of 
h s coal. He also said if I did not follow 
better—he was referring, I suppose, to his 
wife having to carry me—he would have to 
glue each of my paws on to a wooden stand 
with wheels, and I should be dragged through 
the streets like a toy. Silly ass ! 

I had rather a lark with him later on. I 
woke up in the middle of the night, feeling 
somewhat lone and lorn and miserable, and 
wondering what mother was doing ; so I gave 
a howl. I rather liked the sound of it—it 
sounded important, and was, so to say, 
company for me, so I gave another, and then 
a whole series of them. After a time this 
brought ^r. Pretjyman alonp, looking an 
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absurd sight in pyjamas, with a candle. He 
tried being sort of funny at first. 1£ Halloa ! ” 
he says. “ Coals not agreeing with us ? Dear , 
dear ! Sh-h ! Small people, you know, 
ought to be seen and not heard.” I felt 
inclined to say, i( What about that beastly 
baby of yours which is crying all day ? ” but 
I kept on howling instead. Then he tried 
being tender. “ Now, go to sleep, there’s a 
good Gibus, do.” Hut still I howled. Then 
he raised his hand as though to beat me, but 
refrained on my growling as well as howling. 
u I can’t stop him,” he cried, helplessly, to 
his wife. 41 Try giving him a lump of sugar,” 
she said. He went and fetched some sugar. 
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I love sugar. He gave me a lump, " Now, 
you really must be quiet, n he said, “ or we 
shall have the people upstairs and downstairs 
complaining.” I quite saw r the importance 
to him of my being quiet—and, as I have 
said, I love sugar. So I went on howling. 
He gave me a second lump. I ate it and con¬ 
tinued to howl. When he gave me a third 
lump I decided that that would do for 
to-night, and became a good Gibus. Good 
h ii l 

Wednesday, 

This has been the day of my life. First 
I went into my mistress's boudoir and 
destroyed t^p pretty cushions, 
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It was grand the mess I made with all 
the feathers. Then I visited my master’s 
library, and crippled his favourite pipe and 
tore up a number of letters into thousands 
of fragments. It was such a pretty 
effect when I nozzled these up into the air 
and they all came down like snow. Next 
I thought of that baby. Why the dickens 
should he be “ Master ” Chicky and I plain 
Gibus ? The nursery door chanced to be 
open, and the brat was alone for once. The 
miserable quadruped was crawling about the 
floor with a rattle in his hand and making a 
stupid crooning noise. He stopped his croon¬ 
ing on catching sight of me and stared at me 
in the rudest way, not even having the 
common courtesy to pass the time of day to 
me. Then a broad smile appeared on his 
ugly face, as though he had never seen such a 
funny sight as me. At this insult, although 
he was considerably my senior, I closed with 
him, and, wrenching his beastly rattle from 
him, bit it through and through. At this 
Master Chicky raises such a hullabaloo—never 
in my life have I heard such yells—that the 
nurse and his mother come rushing in and 
make ever such a fuss of the little coward, 
while I, if you please, am ordered to be beaten ! 
I can quite see that either I or the lump of 
lard will have to leave soon. So Mr. Prety- 
man—to whom, meanwhile, one of the 
servants had sneaked about the cushions 
and his pipe and the letters—is fetched with 
a whip, and the bullying father of a cowardly 
son gives me a thrashing which really hurts. 
After that I retired to my kennel and sulked, 
and reflected what a rotten thing life was; 
thoughts of suicide even entered my mind, 
and I would have awfully liked to see mother 
again. 

After lunch I felt a bit brighter. 

And now for the great and glorious tidings. 
I have found out what I am. 1 am a blood¬ 
hound l 

This is how I found out. I was lying down 
in the library after lunch, half-inclined, after 
all, to renounce my renunciation of coal, 
when some unaccountable impulse made me 
look up at the pictures on the wall. They 
were rather a mixed lot. Some of them good, 
others, I should say, wedding presents. 
Suddenly my eye alighted on one which made 
me start. It was called “ The Bloodhound— 
After Landseer.” It was me groien-up / The 
brow a little nobler, perhaps, the forehead 
rather more wrinkled, the ears somewhat 
fuller, the nose a bit longer—but all that 
would come with time. I was wildly excited. 
It seemed incredible. I rushed to my 


mistress’s bedroom ; fortunately the door was 
ajar, and I nozzled my way in and looked in 
the big glass again. There was no doubt 
about it. A bloodhound! Oh, it was 
grand—too grand for words ! 

What a difference it makes to my life 
having a future. I feel that nothing will ever 
make me lose my temper again. Why, I 
even found myself disliking the baby less. 
Indeed, I began to feel quite sorry for him, 
for he could never be a bloodhound, poor little 
fellow! 

Oh, it’s splendid, splendid, splendid ! 

When my people came in they could not 
understand why I gave them such a nice greet¬ 
ing. “ Been up to some .more mischief, I 
expect,” said my clever master. I did all I 
could to explain to them that they were enter¬ 
taining a bloodhound unawares. I kept 
gazing at the picture and wagging my tail; 
but all they said was, “ Look at him staring 
at that print of Landseer’s ; it’s like * Dignity 
and Impudence,’ isn’t it ? ” 

Blind fools ! As a matter of fact, there was 
nothing impudent about the dog in the 
picture. However, I did not say anything. 
Only I did make this resolve: that when I 
was grown up, if Mr. Pretyman dared to try 
and beat me, I would take him in my mouth 
and shake him like a rat. Also I should 
refuse to answer to the name of Gibus. 

It had been my intention to-night to have 
further voice trials, and to blackmail the 
little man to the extent of six lumps of sugar, 
but in the circumstances I refrained. As a 
matter of fact, I was so happy that I slept 
without waking till the maid called me in the 
morning. 

Thursday. 

A glorious day, in keeping with my spirits. 
My mistress announces after breakfast that 
she intends to take me into the Park again. 
She is, after all, rather a dear, I think. It was 
good to get out into the open once more. 
Evidently my news has not leaked out yet, 
for not a hundred yards from my house I saw 
a tiny kitten, about half my size, sunning 
herself at the top of the area steps. For fun 
I pretended to make for her, expecting her 
either to fall down in a palsy or to run 
shrieking indoors. Instead of this, the impu¬ 
dent little baggage refused to budge an inch, 
but arched her back and actually spat at me. 
At that, after noting the address, I left the 
little fury with the words, “ One day, my lady, 
you shall know whom you have insulted ! ” 
Not that I really minded, only I had to say 
something. It was perfectly ripping in the 
Park. I met most of 1 my big dog friends, 
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and they were as chummy as ever, and all 
smiles when I told them my great news. 
And what was so nice was that I no longer 
felt that these big chaps were patronising 
me, but that 1 was now their equal. The 
thought was most bracing, I even made a 
joke with one great, springy fellow r , who 
looked as if he was dressed in ill-fitting black 
trousers. He came bounding up to me. 
“ Halloa I" I said, “ What are you?” 
“ Fm a bob-tailed sheep-dog, ignoramus/* 
he said, “ What 1 ” I said. u Surely you 
never gave a bob for that little, tiny stump 
of a tail ? ” <£ And, pray, what are you ? ” 
he asked, without relaxing a muscle, ** Blood¬ 
hound,” I said. Then, and not till then, did 
he laugh loudly at my joke. Oh, my spirits 

Vol. xtv.—66. 


were wonderful ; so much so that I cared 
not a rap for the nasty remarks of the small 
dogs—the riff-raff. The bloodhound breed 
are above noticing petty insults. 

On my way home the most pleasing inci¬ 
dent of the entire day happened. 1 was 
sniffing the heels of a working man as he 
walked along when suddenly he kicked out 
and cried to my mistress, “ J Ere, miss, call your 
bloodhound off of me, I don’t want to be bit,” 
Now, the lower classes are doggy to a man, 
and this man knew. Curiously, my mistress, 
who called me to her, did not seem to realize 
the significance of the remark ; but, as for 
myself, I was more than delighted. If 


confirmation were npefted here it 


was I ^ 
that 1 took 
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quite quietly what would have ordinarily 
thrown me into a paroxysm of rage. In my 
absence someone had cleaned out my kennel. 
It was a confounded impertinence. Gone 
were all my little savings, including several 
bones of considerable value. This was 
scarcely the way to encourage thrift, but I 
said nothing. 

Most of the rest of the day I passed in the 
library opposite the Landseer picture* which 
I gazed at from time to time. What mean- 
looking creatures men were compared with 
him 1 

Mr. Pretyman noticed the alteration in me. 
14 How that dog's improving/ 1 he said. “ It 
must have been the thrashing I gave him 
yesterday,” Blind fool ! 

Friday, 

Black Friday, 

All is over. I am undone* and have no 
wish to live. 

It was raining in the morning, and my 
mistress said* 41 No walk to-day/' and so I 
was left to my own devices. 

There was one room in the house which I 
had been forbidden to enter. It w p as my 
master’s dressing-room. Now, no dog can 
ever settle down and get the restful feeling 


until he has thoroughly explored his sur¬ 
roundings. The door of the dressing-room 
was open, and the devil tempted me, I 
entered. 

I am a dog of few and simple tastes. One 
of them is shoes. Pulling shoes to pieces and 
eating bits of them is a passion with me. 
1 like them best when there are feet in them, 
as they squeak then when you bite them. 
But even when they are empty 1 love 
them. 

As soon as I was in the room I discovered 
why it had been forbidden me. It contained 
my master's larder, On the shelves of a 
cupboard, which happened to be open, were 
as many, I should say, as thirty pairs of 
boots and shoes ! I was on them like a 
hawk. 

One pair—brown leather—disagreed with 
me. My own idea is that they had been 
poisoned* My master is just the sort of man 
to wear poisoned shoes, I remember now 
that there was a peculiar taste about them. 
Soon after sampling them I w + as overtaken 
by agonizing pains in my underneath. I 
managed to crawl to my kennel, where I was 
violently sick. But the gripey pains still 
continued, and my groans soon brought my 
mistress to see me, With woman's instinct 
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she realized at once that I was seriously ill. 
Indeed, her concern was quite pretty to 
behold. She consulted her husband and per¬ 
suaded him to send for the vet. " And we 
mustn’t forget to ask him, when he is here, 
what sort of dog it is,” said my master. 
41 He’ll know.” Of course he would, for vets, 
are experts. The thought that my master 
and mistress would soon know the truth 
about me had a wonderful effect on me, and 
I began to feel better at once. I longed to 
see the effect of the revelation. One result 
seemed pretty certain to me. I should be 
transferred to the bassinet, and that rotten 
baby would be put in my kennel. 

It was a long time hcfore the vet. came. 
Would that he had never come ! 

They brought him to my kennel. The 
brute dragged me out with scant ceremony, 
and held me up by the loose skin at the back 
of my neck. “ Nothing much the matter 
with him,” he said, 11 except that he’s been a 
bit careless in his diet. All puppies are greedy 
little devils.” Polite, I thought, saying this 
before me. “ I'll send him some physic,” he 
said. “ Oh, and doctor,” said my mistress, 
“ what sort of dog is he ? Will he be a big 


dog ? ” Now for the sensational disclosure, I 
thought, and 1 wagged my tail violently. 
The vet. looked at me in his arrogant way. 
Then he spoke with deliberation. “ Well, I 
daresay he’s a very nice little fellow,” he said, 
“ and I expect you are fond of him; but 
he’s the most terrible little mongrel there 
ever was, and he’s full size now. His value, 
I should say, is exactly twopence-halfpenny. 
Halloa ! ” he added, a second later. “ I’ve 
never known a dog to do that before. I 
believe he has swooned.” 

They brought me round with some 
difficulty, and I am beginning to feel better 
now, but I think I would rather die. For I 
shall never, never be ahle to face my friends 
again. Oh, the difference — the cruel 
difference—between yesterday and to-day f 
What does life hold for me now ? Nothing— 
absolutely nothing. I am a dog without a 
future. Why live ? Indeed, a few minutes 
ago I had made up my mind to starve myself 
to death, and I would have done so, only 
I found myself getting so beastly hungry. I 
must think things out. I wish 1 could see 
my mother. Oh, it’s a difficult world for 
little dogs ! 



1 on. 


IT S A DIFFICULT WORLD FOR LirTLB DOGS ! 
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Hester Cromartie Rises 
to the Occasion. 

By MARY TENNYSON. 


Illustrated by 

HE weather was certainly 
unmitigatedly wretched — 
worse than could have been 
expected in the third week 
of a hitherto gloriously fine 
October. Rain fell in torrents, 
and to make the climatic 
misery complete, all day a thick, depressing 
darkness had hung over the western suburbs, 
which even a very high wind had tailed to 
disperse. 

About the worst evening for a social func¬ 
tion that could possibly be imagined ; end as 
Hester Cromartie, novelist, wandered from 
room to room in her well-appointed house 
at Bedford Park, her charming face was 
shadowed by an ominous frown. 

Two months ago Hester had removed from 
Kensington to her present far larger quarters, 
and this was the occasion of her first evening 
“ At Home,” 

A week previously she had been “ At Home 
in the afternoon, and had been secretly dis¬ 
appointed at the very scanty number of 
visitors who had attended her reception, for 
hitherto she had been a most popular hostess. 

She was scarcely a brilliant conversa¬ 
tionalist, but she had the talent of putting 
people at ease with each other, and of bringing 
those together who had interests in common ; 
she was, moreover, very sympathetic, and 
altogether, as her acquaintances declared, 
could be relied upon to make things go, and 
her little rooms at Kensington had been as a 
rule quite inconveniently crowded when she 
entertained. Indeed, it was her increasing 
social success, as much as her literary pros¬ 
perity, that had induced her to move into the 
larger house. 


J* Cam pbell. 

But on the Wednesday afternoon scarcely 
a dozen people had responded to her invita¬ 
tion, and now her anticipations with regard 
to the evening were of the very gloomiest 
description- 

Though her countenance lacked its 
usual happy, kindly serenity, Hester Cro- 
martie appeared a very beautiful, distinguished 
woman as she walked restlessly to and fro. 
She was exquisitely gowned ; indeed, at the 
back of her mind this very gown weighed 
rather heavily upon her spirits. 

As a rule, she was not extravagant, except 
possibly with regard to the various charities 
to which she gave more freely than her 
circumstance * warranted. She was, indeed, 
eager to assist anyone who enlisted her ready 
sympathies, and if she had the money in hand 
took no thought of the future ; but she had 
been tempted in this matter of the gown. 
She had just received a substantial cheque from 
the publisher of her last book, and she had 
desired to look her very best on the occasion 
of her evening house-warming, for in her new 
surroundings she felt that she had now' an 
artistic background which would enhance the 
beauty of any frock. 

But that dark and dismal morning she had 
received the dressmaker's bill, and also the 
account for the move and the house decora* 
tions ; and the two sums, added up, made a 
horrible hole in the publisher's cheque, to 
say nothing of the engagement of an extra 
servant, which the larger house made a 
necessity. 

And Hester had struggled vainly with her 
literary work that day. Suddenly it seemed 
to her that br^ qqw story' was utterly poor,, 
^ and if she 
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didn’t sell it—well, she had only a tiny 
balance at the bank now; she wasn’t a 
quick worker, and she certainly had no fresh 
subject. Perhaps the move had been a 
mistake. She was sorry she had left Kensing¬ 
ton, But things had seemed to promise so well* 


dining-room. The refreshment-table was 
sumptuously provided and was a delight to 
the eye, with its display of beautiful old 
china, and Hester again drew down the 
corners of her sensitive mouth as she roughly 
estimated the cost of the pink and yellow 



41 4 WHAT A FOOL 1 MUST BE TO THINK OK EVERYTHING THAT'S DISAGREEABLE AT SUCH 
A MOMENT AS THIS ! 1 SHE CRIED, ALOUD-” 


Impatiently she shook herself, and the 
electric light twinkled and flashed on the 
jewelled trimming on her lovely gown. 

“ What a fool 1 must be to think of every¬ 
thing that's disagreeable at such a moment 
as this! ” she cried, aloud. fi Mercy on 
me !’*—catching sight of herself in a mirror. 
“ I look a very grim sort of person for this 
diaphanous, fairy-like apparel.” 

With rather a forced smile she left the 
drawnug-room, and, crossing the cosily- 
furnished hall, entered the oak-panelled 


roses which decked it and were banked on the 
mantelpieces of both of the reception-rooms, 
as well as that of the hall. 

Around the table were collected her three 
maid servants in the smartest of embroidered 
aprons and caps, but the faces of all reflected 
her own uneasiness, and as she glanced silently 
from one to the other a squall of wind sent 
the rain in a noisy, disheartening torrent 
against the windows. 

Without a word the lady went back to the 
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‘ M IT S S STILL HOUR I Ml, MISS, 1 THE PARLOURMAID REMARKED. * )VR POT MY HEAD OUT; IT 

don’t look a bit like lifting. 1 " 


down. The invitation had been from eight 
to eleven - thirty- It was half-past eight 
now. 

“It is a disgusting night/' she muttered, 
“ and I don’t believe anyone will come. Well, 
it only shows what personal popularity 
amounts to, after all. People will crowd your 
rooms when it gives them no trouble, hut move 
out a couple of miles or so, and they neglect 
you altogether. It is too humiliating, really ! 
1 feel a perfect idiot in this ridiculous get-up. t3 

Again she went into the hall, and encoun¬ 


tered the parlour-maid carrying the big 
plated tea-urn, followed by the housemaid 
hearings with a deprecating countenance, the 
silver tray on which stood the glittering 
Georgian coffee service. Miss Cromartie had 
ordered that tea should be ready at eight- 
fifteen. It w f as now twenty minutes later 
than that, 

" It’s still pouring, miss/ 1 the parlour-maid 
remarked. “ IVe put my head out; is 
don't look a bit like lifting--the wind it 
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obnoxious gales. And you can hardly see 
across the road. I’m beginning to think we 
sha’n’t have no one here to-night. You see, 
this house is beyond the radius, and-” 

“ There are such things as taxis, Morton; 
they take no count of the radius,” Hester 
interposed, irritably. Morton was an old 
and trusted servant, but Hester resented the 
sympathy expressed in her most respectable 
countenance. “ Besides, it’s only half-past 
eight, after all.” 

“It’s more than that, miss,” Morton per¬ 
sisted, “ and it do seem a shame, that it do ! 
Cook wants to know what she’s to do about 
the ices, miss; there’s such a lot of ’em. 
She says the pantry here is none too cool. 
The kitchen fire seems to warm it up, somehow. 
I think, so does cook, the pantry is a tegular 
weak spot in this house-” 

“ Oh, Morton, for pity’s sake, don’t worry 
about the pantry now,” Hester cried, and 
Morton responded, hurriedly :— 

“ No, I won’t, miss, and you so bothered 
with no one coming, and all this expense and 
trouble.” 

“ Why should you make up your mind no 
one is coming ? ” Hester queried, angrily. 
“ You know yourself my evenings have been 
very popular.” 

“ Oh, yes, in Kensington, miss; that’s 
different. I was always afraid Bedford Park 
would seem a bit of a come-down. Me and 
cook thinks it’s that. You’re just the same, 
miss; don’t you worry about that. But 
what am I to say about the ices ? They are 
melting quick in the pantry, and yet it seems 
as cold as Christmas up here, don’t it ? ” 

And then Hester began to laugh, not by 
any means a merry laugh, but she had a 
quick sense of humour, and she could not 
help seeing grim fun in her maid’s attempt 
to raise her depressed spirits. 

“ We’ll wait till nine, Morton,” she said, 
“ and then you and the other girls go and eat 
as much slushy ice as you dare. I feel more 
like hot brandy and water, myself.” 

“ Lor’, Miss Hester ! and you who can’t 
bear the smell of anything of the sort,” the 
woman exclaimed in dismay; “ you’ve caught 
cold in that dress, miss, and no wonder; 
your bare shoulders, such a night as this, 
give me the shivers.” 

And at that reassuring remark Hester 
laughed almost hysterically; she had 
imagined she looked quite nice, and she was 
still laughing, much to the discomfort of 
Morton, who was not in any way deceived 
by her mistress’s mirth, when suddenly 
there came a knock at the door. 


The four women stifled an exclamation, 
but the housemaid waited until her lady had 
disappeared quickly into the drawing-room 
before she opened the door, and let in a 
blast of wind and rain that almost took away 
her breath. 

Hester Cromartie listened keenly, but 
though she heard Morton’s voice raised in 
fussy sympathy, she could not identify the 
subdued tones of the visitor, and it was 
not until—after some considerable delay— 
Morton flung open the door and announced 
“ Miss Pearson,” that she recognized her 
guest, and as she did so involuntarily her 
expressive face fell. 

Miss Pearson was the merest acquaintance, 
and entirely uninteresting in Hester’s esti¬ 
mation. She was middle-aged and personally 
utterly unattractive ; her face was plain and 
haggard, she was almost conspicuously shabby 
in her attire, and being, moreover, embarras¬ 
singly nervous and retiring in manner, as a 
rule she said the wrong thing. 

And her first words on this occasion 
stirred Hester’s smouldering wrath, for it 
convinced her that, dense and rather stupid 
as she believed Miss Pearson to be, she had 
been at least keen enough to realize that 
her entrance had been a disappointment. 

“ Oh, you are quite alone,” she said, 
dropping Hester’s outstretched hand quickly; 
“ I’m so sorry.” 

“ But why ? ” 

“ I have come too early, I mean ; I am so 
sorry.” 

“ Well, but somebody must be the first,” 
Hester said, none too pleasantly; her 
sensitive nerves were on edge, and she again, 
as in the case of Morton, chafed under the 
sympathy for herself expressed in Miss 
Pearson’s faded blue eyes. 

“ Yes, I know,” the visitor responded, 
nervously, “ and I also know I’m—well, I’m 
afraid I’m not a good beginning.” 

“ Oh, I really can’t imagine why you 
should say that,” Hester retorted, irritably. 
“ However, we won’t discuss the question. 
Shall we go and have some tea now, or shall 
we wait a little while ? ” 

“ Oh, let us wait, please,” the other cried, 
with nervous eagerness ; “ but I am so sorry.” 

“ I am sorry too, since you are,” Hester 
responded, with a forced laugh, struggling 
with her wrath, “ though I’m sure I don’t 
know why.” 

“ Why, all your preparations are so 
charming, you have taken so much trouble 

and : ” Original from , , , . 

Miss Pe£gso|>jS Yjpice faltered and died 
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away, and silently inviting her to a com¬ 
fortable chair, Hester walked to the fire, and 
occupied herself with an utterly unnecessary 
rearrangement of the blazing coals, while she 
strained her ears for the sound of approaching 
foot teps or vehicles. If only someone else 
would come ! She felt in danger of losing her 
temper with this wearisome woman, and 
that would be too dreadful. 

One visitor, and such a visitor, was far, 
far worse than none at all. At half-past 
nine, had she been alone, she could have 
slipped out of that mockery of a gown, and 
have settled down comfortably with the new 
book everyone was talking of. But now' she 
would have to drag through two hours at 
least with this dull, depressing woman. 

What on earth induced her to ask Miss 
Pearson at all ? she thought, poking viciously 
at the fire. And then she remembered, and 
bit her pouting lips. Miss Pearson was a 
neighbour, and she had been told was an 
admirer of her stories - that was why she had 
sent her an invitation. Self-conceit, then, 
was at the bottom of her hospitality. Well, 
she was being punished, any way. It really 
was too horrid for words. However, she 
couldn’t go on poking the fire all night - she 
wished she could; it was a sort of relief to 
bang away at something; but the fire was 
already roaring almost dangerously, and the 
heat was shrivelling the roses on the mantel. 

Flinging down the poker, she turned 
quickly. 

“ Oh, let us go in to tea,” she said. “ Why 
should we wait ? Besides ”— with a sudden 
sense of compunction —“ after that terribly 
cold wind you will be glad of some hot 
coffee or tea. I ought to have thought of 
that at once. I’m sorry. Oh, dear,” she 
continued, with a nervous laugh, “ you and 
I are a pair of regular grumblers, aren’t we ? ” 

“ I’m stupid, I’m afraid; I don’t under¬ 
stand you,” Miss Pearson responded, 
uneasily. 

“ Why, we are too sorrowful for words, 
both of us. Sorry, sorry, sorry, that’s all 
we seem able to say.” 

“ Oh, I’m sor-” and then Miss Pearson 

flushed crimson. 

“ There, I told you so,” Hester cried, 
with a laugh; “ we’ve got into the habit, we 
actually can’t help it.” 

She crossed to the dining-room, and the 
elder woman, following, gazed with wistful 
admiration at the graceful figure in its 
lovely, glistening gown ; but in the faces of 
the servants, whom their entrance stirred 
into activity, she read the same latent 


dissatisfaction at her presence that she had 
discerned so plainly in that of her beautiful 
hostess, and a sudden sense of unfamiliar 
pity for herself almost overwhelmed her. 
Why had she come ? It was an unreasonable 
impulse that had sent her out that night to 
battle with the storm. 

But she had yearned to get away from 
herself, she had felt she actually must do so. 
Even to look at the beautiful face tliat she 
had never before seen without a sweet, 
sympathetic expression upon it she knew 
would help her to bear what had to come ; 
but now she was in the way, she could not 
doubt it. 

The tears welled up in her colourless eyes 
and a choking lump rose in her throat. In con¬ 
siderable agitation she pressed her hand to 
her breast: her nerves were terribly strained, 
and there was a horror upon her lest she 
should break down and make a scene. But 
at her almost rough touch she winced, and 
a shuddering, heavy sigh escaped from her 
pale lips. 

And at the piteous sound Hester Cromartie, 
who, having seated Miss Pearson, had turned 
to the table to select among the profusion 
of cakes and delicacies^ one to offer to her 
unwelcome guest, experienced a sudden 
shock, which for the moment caused her a 
chilling sense of actual dismay, and then 
sent the blood rushing through her veins in 
a fiery torrent of bitter, remorseful self- 
reproach. Oh, how cruelly unjust she was ! 
How disgracefully she was behaving ! 

For the moment Hester was utterly crushed 
by a sense of her own grievous, inexcusable 
offence against all the laws of hospitality. 
Here was the one woman who had answered 
to her call , who had braved wind and weather 
to do her honour ; and instead of greeting her 
with outstretched arms, of receiving her with 
more than usual heartiness, she had let her 
see that she was unwelcome. Her visitor was 
evidently suffering, and she herself w*as re¬ 
sponsible for the pain. 

For an instant Hester Cromartie stood with 
bent head, thoroughly ashamed of herself, 
and then, with an effort, she walked to Miss 
Pearson’s side. She glanced nervously at 
her, and dropped her eyes quickly; she 
had seen the glisten of unshed tears distinctly, 
and her heart contracted with a fresh pang of 
compunction, for Miss Pearson’s face was very 
white, and her lips quivered. 

Speaking softly and with a slight unsteadi¬ 
ness, Hester said :— 

“ Miss Pearson , let us make the best of this 
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“ The best ? ” Miss Pearson faltered, with 
her eyes averted. 

“ Yes, to be sure, the best,” the other went 
on, cheerfully. “ See here, this is what I 
suggest. Let us go back into the drawing¬ 
room and have a comfy little table right in 
front of the fire, and enjoy our tea cosily 
. there.” 

The wan woman by her side looked up 
shrinkingly into the smiling, charming face, 
and again her cheeks were suffused with the 
painful crimson flush. 

“ I think I would rather go home,” she said, 
with difficulty; “ you would naturally much 
prefer to be alone, and—and—I’m afraid I’m 
really not quite well enough to have come out. 
You will understand,” she continued, with 
some dignity, “ I never thought of forcing a 
tete-a-tete upon you, Miss Cromartie. I fancied 
I should be able to sit in a comer quietly and 
look on, and that the bright, pretty scene 
might do me good and be pleasant to remem¬ 
ber. But now I will ask you to be so kind as 
to let me go home.” 

“ Oh, no, no ! ” Hester cried, greatly stirred. 
“ Please, please stay and keep me company. 
Oh, don’t desert me ; if you go you will make 
me perfectly miserable.” 

“ Is that the truth, Miss Cromartie ? ” 

“ Indeed, indeed it is. If you go I shall 
feel more ashamed than I have ever felt in 
my life. And I shall have more cause. I 
couldn’t blame you,” she continued, with a 
break in her eager voice ; “ you would punish 
me rightly. But do, do stay. Honest Injun, 
it is the truth. Be magnanimous ; come into 
the drawing-room and let us be a cosy, 
comfortable couple.” 

Hester Cromartie was almost startled at 
the beauty of the smile which suddenly lit 
up her companion’s plain face, rendering it in 
comparison almost beautiful. 

“ Why, of course I will come,” she 
responded. “ I should like to do so.” 

And presently, refreshed and strangely 
comforted—for Hester spared no pains to 
make tardy amends for what she now con¬ 
sidered her most detestable ungraciousness i 1 
the reception of her visitor—Anne Pearson 
gazed round the pretty room and at the 
charming woman opposite to her with a 
sigh of pleasure. 

“ This is better—far better than I ex¬ 
pected,” she said. 

“ Better, how ? " Hester asked, smiling. 

“ Why, to have you all to myself, to be 
sure. But that’s horribly selfish, isn’t it ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” Hester continued, with a 
laugh. “ It’s very complimentary, any way.” 

voi. x|v.-67. 


“ For instance,” Miss Pearson went on, 
“ you wouldn’t have troubled to decorate 
your rooms so lavishly if you had only 
expected me, or to put on that most lovely 
gown ; and yet I.am very glad you did.” 

“ If you are glad I am quite repaid,” Hester 
responded, heartily. “ I will admit to you, 
half an hour ago I felt a little like a dressed-up 
doll. I am glad you admire the frock. I’ll 
confess it’s a bit of extravagance on my part.” 

“ It is not so much the frock that I admire, 
though it’s exquisite in its way ; it’s the fact 
that it, and the surroundings altogether, 
emphasize your beauty,” the other proceeded, 
almost in the tone of one who unconsciously 
gives audible expression to her thoughts. “ I 
have, in common with many other very plain 
women, an almost exaggerated admiration for 
personal gifts, and I shall be glad to remember 
that kindly smiling face and pretty figure, 
with its bare white arms and neck, in that 
glittering frock against the background of 
roses, by and by ; I shall try to remember it. 
I shall even be able to smell the scent of the 
roses ; I am sure I shall.” 

Greatly interested, Hester Cromartie looked 
intently at her somewhat inexplicable com¬ 
panion. There was a curious suppressed 
excitement in Miss Pearson’s face. Hester’s 
heart was easily touched, and the wistful 
gaze of those almost unseeing eyes staring so 
fixedly into the leaping flames, and the slight 
quiver in the thin, pale lips, roused in her an 
almost eager sense of sympathy. 

“ Tell me,” she said, very softly; “ tell me, 
Miss Pearson, what you mean by trying to 
remember. Are you going away, then ? ” 

She had a singularly sweet voice, and the 
other woman, lost in her thoughts, again 
answered almost unconsciously. 

“ It is always well to have beautiful things 
to think of in such circumstances as mine,” 
she said, dreamily. “ I have heard many 
women say—poor women, I mean—how they 
have clung to the remembrance of bright 
scenes and happy doings, and how it has 
helped them. And that’s why on the eve 
of my own ordeal I came here to-night.” 

“ What ordeal ? ” Hester asked, breathlessly. 

With a slight start Miss Pearson seemed to 
rouse herself and looked into her companion’s 
questioning, shrinking eyes. 

“ What ordeal ? ” Hester repeated, 
anxiously. 

And then the other smiled again. 

“ Did I say ordeal ? ” she responded, 
softly. “ 1 hat was scarcely justified; but I 
have a hard experience before me, and I go 
away to-morrow,” 
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“ To-morrow ! ” 

“ Yes, I start at ten o’clock.” 
liester watched her uneasily. 

“ Is there anything I can do ? ” she 
asked, “ anything in the world ? Oh, I 
should be so glad if you would let me help.” 

“ No, no, my dear,” Miss Pearson answered, 
quickly, “ there is nothing. I never meant 
to tell you anything of my worries; I 
answered your question involuntarily. You 
see, I live alone, and I am not a woman to 
make friends, and your voice was so sweet ; 
it seemed for once to ease me to speak. 
Now let us talk of something else.” 

And then Hester Cromartie rose to the 
occasion. Crossing to Miss Pearson’s side 
and bending over her, she kissed the faded 
cheek. 

“ Talk to me about yourself,” she 
whispered. “ I want to know you. I want 
you to be my friend.” 

And as the evening passed, Hester won¬ 
dered that she had hitherto been blind to 
the curious attraction of the plain woman by 
her side. It is true on former occasions 
when they had met they had only exchanged 
greetings, but how came it that no one had 
told her of Miss Pearson’s conversational 
abilities ? The explanation did not occur to 
Hester, which was that her companion 
needed drawing out, and that she herself had 
a rare talent in this direction. 

. Miss Pearson’s experiences had been varied 
and exciting, and led on by Hester’s 
eager, skilful questions, the usually reticent, 
retiring woman spoke with almost 
thrilling enthusiasm of the scenes through 
which she had passed in her work among the 
very poor. She was evidently a heroine in 
her way, but one who shrank from public 
notice, and presently, in the middle of an 
anecdote, she stopped abruptly, and Hester 
exclaimed :— 

“ I remember that incident; it was reported 
in the papers, wasn’t it ? ” 

“ Why, yes,” the other answered, nervously. 
“ And didn’t the brute strike you when 
you defended the child ? ” 

“ Yes, but he was drunk, poor wretch.” 

“ Oh, how awful for you ! Hester cried. 
“ Were you much hurt ? ” 

The other flushed hotly. 

“ That happened three years ago,” she 
replied, quickly. “You dragged that story 
out of me. You make one speak against 
one’s will. Now we wall talk no more of the 
world’s misery. Tell me about your work. 
I love your books. They have heartened me 
so often.” 


Presently the clock in the hall chimed 
the hour, and Miss Pearson rose. 

“ Oh, you are not going yet! ” Hester 
exclaimed: “ don’t leave me in solitary 
glory. It’s only ten o’clock.” 

“ It’s eleven, my dear,” Miss Pearson said, 
with a smile. 

“ No, surely not! ” 

“ It is, and I must go, for I have some 
writing to do to-night.” 

“ Some writing ? Oh, no, not to-night. 
You look tired.” 

“ Yes, it must be done to-night.” 

“ But can’t you do it here ? Can’t I 
help ? I’m pretty good at writing, you 
know.” 

And again Miss Pearson smiled, as she 
smoothed the soft cheek gently with her 
thin hand. 

“ You certainly could not help me with 
this,” she answered, with a tender inflexion 
in her voice. 

“ But you have had nothing to eat since 
tea,” Hester cried, in fresh dismay. “ Oh, 
what must you think of me ? As a hostess 
I am disgraced for ever, but I remembered 
nothing else while we were talking.” 

“ Nothing could have refreshed me so 
much as our talk,” Miss Pearson responded, 
gently. “ Now good-bye, and God bless you.” 

“ And God bless you,” Hester said, with a 
little tremble in her voice; “surely He will. 
And when shall we meet again ? Oh, don’t 
let it be long. We are going to be friends, 
aren’t we ? Not visiting acquaintances 
merely. Really and truly friends. That is, 
if you will do me that honour.” 

The elder woman looked steadfastly at her 
for a moment, and then she said, quietly:— 

“ Yes, we will be friends if I come back.” 

“ If you come back ? ” Hester repeated. 
“ Oh, is there any doubt of that ? ” 

“ One never knows, my dear. But if I 
should want you before that, may I send to 
you ? ” She stretched out her hand under 
the thick cloak which Hester had wrapped 
round the stooping figure, and Hester 
clasped it warmly. 

“ May you send to me ? Why, yes,” she 
said, earnestly. “ At any time I should 
consider it a privilege to come to you.” 

The two kissed ; and Hester, with a shawl 
round her bare shoulders, opened the door 
for her visitor, who had declined the escort 
of either of the maids. The cruel wind had 
died away, the rain had ceased, the fog had 
disappeared, and the moon shone clearly and 
brightly in the star-bespangled heavens. 

“ Oh, beaufiM, how beautiful! ” Miss 
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Pearson cried, lifting her face to the glory. 
I shall remember this, too ! " 

“ And you will be sure to send for me ? ” 
Hester said, almost wistfully. 

“ You shall hear from me/' the other 
answered, kissing her once more. (t I 
promise you shall hear from me. Now 
good-night, and again, God bless you.” 


on it was the date of the Wednesday in the 
following week* 

At the time these invitations had been sent 
out Hester bad been engrossed in her book, 
and the matter had been entrusted to a young 
girl clerk w'ho had been suddenly thrown out 
of work, and who had applied to the novelist 
for assistance* 



Hester watched until Miss Pearson had 
turned the corner, and then, with a thoughtful 
but happy face, she closed the door, and, 
recrossing the hall, her eve was attracted by 
a card lying upon one of the Oriental rugs. 
Picking it up, she looked carelessly at it, and 
then : he uttered an exclamation of astonish¬ 
ment* It was Miss Pearson's card of invita¬ 
tion, w p hich she had evidently dropped, and 


“ My word ! " Morton cried, M The wrong 
date ! What a cruel shame ! This explains 
everything, then.” 

Not everything," Hester replied. “ How 
was it Miss Pearson came ? " 

<£ Oh, she knew it was this Wednesday. Her 
housemaid and I often has a chat; we deal at 
all the same shops. I don't suppose she ever 
looked at the date on the card. She’s rather 
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a stupid sort of body, they say. Well, miss, 
it has been a downright failure, that it has ! ” 

“ It has been the biggest success I’ve ever 
known ! ” Hester cried, with sparkling eyes. 
“ I feel more happy than I can say, to-night. 
I have made a friend, a real friend, one whom I 
can love and honour, too, and there are not 
too many of such in the world, Morton. 
Come, cheer up,” she continued, laughing at 
the maid’s astonished face. “ We shall have 
to repeat this festive scene next Wednesday. 
Not the roses, though ; I can’t rise to such 
heights as that two weeks following.” 

“ And all them lovely flowers has been 
wasted on Miss Pearson ! ” Morton exclaimed, 
dolefully. 

And then Hester’s smile grew very sweet. 
“ Wasted ? ” she repeated, softly. “ Scarcely 
wasted, Morton.” 

And at eight o’clock the next Wednesday 
Hester, gowned as before, was seated in the 
drawing-room when a telegram was brought'to 
her. 

“ Come to me at once,” it ran. “ Don’t 
delay—Anne Pearson,” and the address was 
that of a nursing home in Devonshire Street. 

Her face suddenly paling, Hester Cromartie 
rose hurriedly. 

“ Get me a taxi at once ; there are plenty 
at the station,” she said. “ And tell Emma 
to bring me my fur cloak.” 

Morton stared open-mouthed at her 
mistress. 

“ A taxi now, miss ? ” she cried. “ Why, 
it’s eight o’clock ! ” 

“ What does that matter ? ” Hester de¬ 
manded, impatiently. “ I must go now at 
once. Hurry, hurry, Morton ! ” 

“ Oh, my word, miss, what’s come to you ? 
Go where ? ” 

“ To Miss Pearson. Morton, she must 
be ill. She has sent for me.” 

“ Well, but, miss,” Morton continued, 
deprecatingly, “ people will be here in a minute 
or two. Besides, you can’t go off dressed 
like that.” 

“ The gown will not show under the cloak. 
Hurry, Morton ! I said I would come at once 
at any time.” 

” But the visitors, miss ? ” 

“ Oh, say what you like to them ; send 
them away; do anything,” Hester replied, 
distractedly. “ Oh, Morton, dear woman, 
hurry! ” 

And when Hester entered the sick-room, 
and with a stifled cry fell on her knees by the 
side of the bed, Anne Pearson’s pallid, worn 
face was suddenly illumined by her rare 
smile. 


Two hours later Hester went out from the 
room with the tears coursing quickly down her 
cheeks. Anne Pearson had sent for her to bid 
her good-bye, and to tell her that she had 
bequeathed to her every farthing of her rather 
considerable fortune. No one had a claim 
upon her, and she had made her will on 
leaving Hester the previous Wednesday 
night. 

“ And there is no hope that she may 
recover ? ” Hester said, with a sob, to the 
matron of the house. 

“ I am afraid not,” she answered, gravely, 
“ though the operation was a success, and it 
was found that the disease was not nearly 
so serious as we had feared; in fact, that it 
was in no way malignant.” 

“ Then why—why should she not get well ? ” 
Hester demanded. “ She is not old, is she ? ” 

“ She is forty-one.” 

“ Forty-one only ? ” 

“ Yes; she looks nearer sixty, doesn’t 
she ? But she has lived a life of entire self- 
sacrifice, and now she is making no effort; 
for three years, you see, she has been existing 
with this dread upon her. Her nerve is 
shattered. Now she seems content to fade 
out of life painlessly.” 

Without a word Hester Cromartie turned 
and re-entered the room. Miss Pearson’s 
eyes were closed, but she opened them when 
sine felt Hester’s warm touch upon the hands 
which were folded quietly on hfir breast. 

“ Dear ! ” Hester whispered, tenderly. 
“ Oh, my dear, don’t leave me. Live for me. 
I, too, am lonely. Don’t rob me of my 
friend.” 

A month later they journeyed together to 
the South of France, and after a delightful 
three months of basking in the sun and 
congenial companionship, turned their faces 
homewards. 

But Hester was strangely silent during the 
journey, and when they were alone in the 
railway-carriage at last, Anne Pearson, well- 
dressed, healthy, and cheerful, twenty years 
younger in aspect, scarcely recognizable as 
the nervous, forlorn woman of six months 
ago, interrupted her grave reflections. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” she asked, softly. 

Hester looked up, and there were tears in 
her eyes. 

“ It is all over, the lovely time,” she said, 
“ and I shall miss you—oh, how I shall miss 
you, Anne.” 

“ But we shall see each other often, Hester.” 

“ Yes; but we shall not be together. 
You won’t be there always when I want you. 
I have my-wor,^ but ( |’m often lonely.” 
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Anne Pearson did not reply in words, but 
she put her arm tenderly round Hester’s 
slender figure, and the other, looking into her 
face, suddenly cried out:— 

“ Shall we live together ? Is that what you 


drawing-room was banked with sweet-scented 
roses. But the friends were quite alone. 

“ You silly woman,” Anne Pearson said, 
lovingly, “ to have wasted your money on 
those roses.” 



mean ? Oh, say that’s what you mean—do 
—do say it ! ” 

And on the anniversary of that stormy 
October night, for the last time Hester wore 
the glittering robe, and the mantel in the 


“ Every year on this day I will waste my 
money in the same way,” Hester cried, with 
glistening eyes. “ It is a festival, Anne, a 
festival that I will never neglect. It is to do 
honour to the day I found my friend ! ” 


Original from 
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Helen of Troy. Many good men have loved, 
and will love, bad women. Who has not seen 
bad men devoted to saintly women ? On 
the other hand, the dwarf is often captivated 
by the large-framed woman whose head 
approaches the ceiling. I have known deaf 
women beloved by talkative men; lame 
women cherished by men who were agile; 
stupid women thought sensible, or even 
clever, by men who were brilliant; affected 
w r omen solemnly admired by the most 
natural of men ; girls w ho turned the heads 
of grandfathers, and old women who lured 
mere boys to their feet. 

Effeminate men often seek u manny” 
women, while the delicate woman who 
never leave! ttal frrfa attracts the Nimrod 
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a recent number of The 
Strand Magazine we pub- 
lished a collection of the 
opinions of lady novelists on 
“ The Sort of Man a Woman 
Likes. 5 ' The symposium 
created such widespread inte¬ 
rest among members of both sexes that we 
now give the opinions of many of our 
leading novelists on <4 The Sort of Woman 
a Man Likes.” 


ROBERT H1CHEMS. 


Men like all kinds of women. There are 
ugly men who adore beautiful women, but 
there are also handsome men who worship at 
the shrines of women who are quite unlike 
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and the hunter of big game. The 
man who does not know “ God Save 
the King ” when he hears it as often as 
not marries the woman who is “ mad 
about Wagner/ 1 and the man who 
never goes to church chooses as his 
helpmate the devout woman who visits 
a “ district n and teaches in Sunday- 
school. All kinds of women are liked 
—nay, more, are loved by men. Why 
not ? For where is the man who cannot 
find one woman—if not two—to think 
him what he probably thinks himself, 
the most perfect man in the world— 
- until the honeymoon is waning ? 

W. B. MAXWELL 

The woman an ordinary man likes 
best is the one he wants in his dreams— 
the ineffably sweet shadow r who takes 
colour, substance, life, while the uncon¬ 
trolled circuits of his brain flash their 
memories, hopes, and imaginations; who 
smiles and comes nearer and nearer as 
he beckons and longs ; who enters the 
/ haven of his arms with a sigh of rap¬ 

ture, and who at the same supreme 
moment fades or fiames into nothingness 
because a servant is knocking at a bed¬ 
room-door and saying that the dull, 
!» every-day round has begun again. 

' Outside of dreams we ordinary men 

want a woman who is so pretty that we 
are always proud, and so good that we 
are neve # r uneasy; a woman who wears 
well and looks her best in two-year-old 
gowns ; who considers the entrance-fees 
of men's clubs reasonable and the price 
of ostrich feathers iniquitous ; w ho em¬ 
ploys the adjective “important’' in 
relation to our work, our food, and our 
desire for unfettered holidays; who 
laughs at our small jokes and preserves 
a marble face when w r e are scored off 
by others; with whom we have the 
massively comforting sensation that she 
w ill never now recognize the plain, star¬ 
ing fact that we are not brave, not wise, 
not kind, not clever; w r ho goes on loving 
us grandly, without thought of the ugly 
$ past and without fear of the empty 

future, just as little girls love their 
broken dolls, as mothers love their dis¬ 
graced children, as angels love the 
wingless worms that they see far down 
below w r hen they look out of God's great 
window—and the astounding, incredible 
f thing is that, wanting all that, we 

* sometimes get it. 



!i THE DWARF IS OFTEN CAPTIVATED liV THE 
LARGE-FRAMED WOMAN WHOSE HEAD APPROACHES 
THE cHlING. 
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JOSEPH HOCKING. 

In answering your question as to the kind 
of woman a man likes, I am thinking not of 
the kind of creature who, by a pretty face and 
smart talk, may have a passing attraction, 
but of those more enduring qualities which he 
desires in the w oman with 
whom he has to spend 
his life ; and 1 can per¬ 
haps best deal with that 
by first mentioning the 
kind of woman which, 
according to my experi¬ 
ence, a man does not like. 

He doesn’t like a political 
woman, and on the w'hole 
has very little sympathy 
with the suffragette order, 
who is willing to sacrifice 
woman’s superiority to 
man in order to become 
his equal. He doesn’t like 
women w r ho would seek 
to avoid the duties and 
joys of motherhood, or 
who regard domestic 
duties as something to be 
shunned. He doesn’t like 
a woman who has little 
or no love for home, and 
who, as a consequence, 
would be anything but a 
helpmate to him in the 
stress and storm of life. 

Alan’s ideal of w oman¬ 
hood, as far a$ I know 
men, is suggested by the 
old-fashioned word 
“ womanliness.” She is a 
sympathetic companion, 
one w r ho desires to share 
in the joys and sorrows 
of her husband. She is a 
lover of home and child¬ 
ren, and finds her greatest 
joys by her own fireside. 

She is far removed from 
the creature whose main 
thought is her own pleasure. Whether she 
is intellectual or not I do not think of great 
importance, but she must be pure in heart 
and life, and, like Dickens’s Agnes, hers must 
be “ the hand that ever points upw r ard/’ 

COULSON KERNAHAN. 

To describe, in a few lines, the kind of 
woman a man likes might well give pause to 
a Shakespeare, or, in our own century ^ to a 
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Meredith ; for no one man can speak for all 
men. All he can essay is to describe the 
woman who most appeals to Aim, in w f hich 
case, fortunately—for there would be un¬ 
pleasantness w'ere we all to fall in love with 
the same woman—the diversity of opinion will 
be as “ infinite ” as Cleopatra’s “ variety/* 


Were I asked to indicate the w r oman a 
man is likely to marry, I should have to 
admit that, in many cases, propinquity—the 
girl next-door, one’s sister’s best friend, in 
brief, the most attractive maiden in whose 
company an impressionable youth is most 
frequently thrown—plays no small part in 
match-making. As G. H. Lorimer says in his 
shrewd and slangy Americaneese : ** Mar¬ 
riages mayrib^ in heaven, but most 
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engagements are made in the back parlour, 
with the gas so low that a fellow doesn't 
really get a square look at what he’s taking,” 
But in the matter of falling in love I agree 
with my friend, Mr. Max F’embertom The 


woman that the majority of men like may 
be dark or fair, tall or short, plump or slim, 
so long as she is, before all things, womanly. 
She need not be clever, provided that she is 
clever enough to understand, to sympathize 



Vol. *1*. 
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“one’s sister a best FRIEND.” 

Gooqle 


with, and to idealize the man of 
her choice ; and in some inexplic¬ 
able way as magnetically to be 
“ thnnvn ” to him as he is mag¬ 
netically drawm to her. There most 
be between the two that subtle and 
mysterious attraction—an attrac¬ 
tion alike of the senses and of the 
spirit—which we call love, but 
which, after eeons of love-making 
and marrying, we do not to this 
day apprehend. 

MAX PEMBERTON. 

Chiefly a womanly woman. She 
must be the only woman in all the 
world for him, and he must he 
conscious of the fact. It is quite 
impossible for one man to con¬ 
vince another that any particular 
type of beauty is an element in 
the mystery of love. The appeal 
is from the soul of the woman to 
the soul of the man. Nevertheless, 
it is the quality of woman hood, 
of gentleness, and patience, and 
capacity to love that is the supreme 
thing. 

CLAUDE ASKEW. 

This is a question upon which 
it is very hard to generalize. A 
man may like a woman as a friend 
who is utterly different in type from 
the woman he chooses for his wife. 
Physical attraction may draw him 
one way, mental at traction another, 

I should say, then, that the kind 
of woman a man must like best— 
if he is lucky enough to find her— 
is she w ho appeals to him physically 
and mentally, and who is clever 
enough to keep her grip in both 
directions. She may not neces¬ 
sarily have the same attraction for 
others, but she is the right woman 
for that man, 

More broadly speaking, I should 
say there is no quality that endears 
a w oman so much to a man as that 
of real and spontaneous sympathy. 

E, TEMPLE THURSTON, 

The kind of woman a man likes 
is the woman who can minister to 
his selfishness without obliterating 
herself, who can listen to his egotism 
without making him feel he is 
monopolizing the conversation, who 
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can clothe his thousand faults with the desire 
to win to his few virtues ; she who can be 
mother and child, mistress and wife, friend and 
counsellor to his countless inconsistencies, 

R FRANKFORT MOORE. 

I fancy that 
the kind of 
woman a man 
likes is the 
kindest of 
womank ind. 

There is 
scarcely an 
animal in the 
brute creation 
that cannot be 
s u b d u e d by 
kindness, and 
man is the bead 
of the brute 
creation, and 
one of the most 
easily subdued 
by the woman 
who is invari¬ 
ably kind,even 
when she is 
marrie d—as 
every woman is 
—to the wrong 
man. 

My experi¬ 
ence has long 
ago led me to 
believe that a 
man is rarely 
influenced in 
his liking for a 
woman by her 
possession of 
any other 
quality. 

Though she 
speak with the 
tongues of 
angels and have 
not kindness, 
she is to him 
but as a tinkling 
symbol of 
loquacity, in¬ 
stead of being 
the realization. 

The few^er the 
tongues that she speaks with the more he likes 
her. She should confine herself to the language 
of the angeh if she wishes to be liked by 
men. The women w ¥ ho are liked least by 
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men are those who try to speak w r ith the 
tongues of men, and the greater the success 
of their efforts in this direction the less they 
are liked by men. I plump for the woman 
who is kind. Men do not want a polyglot ; 
they want one who will put the kettle on. 

TOM 
GALLON. 

This is so 
intimate a 
question that 
it can only be 
answered in a 
strictly per¬ 
sonal sense, I 
can only tel! 
you the sort of 
woman that I, 
as a busy and 
somewhat irrit- 
able writer, 
would like. 

She must be 
prepared to 
take the whole 
burden of every 
household and 
outside trouble 
upon her shoul¬ 
ders ; I should 
never have 
time nor the 
ability to share 
them with her. 
She must be 
prepared to 
keep a smiling 
face and 
a cheerful 
demeanour in 
all circum¬ 
stances, 
whether with 
the knowledge 
that she is 
almost a mil¬ 
lionaire, or is on 
the verge of 
bankruptcy, 
and she must 
be a first-rate 
critic of any- 
thing and 
everything I 
care to write, such criticism being strictly 
limited to unstinted praise only. On the 
other hand, she must cheerfully and meekly 
receive on her devoted head all expressions 
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“CRITICISM strictly limited to unstinted praise.'* 


of opinion concerning the characters and 
bodies and souls of all such outside critics 
as dare to differ from me or express dis¬ 
approval of my work* 

In a word, she should be prepared to find 
herself in double harness with a wayward, 
whimsical creature of uncertain temper, for 
ever kicking over the traces. 


Perhaps the above explains the fact that I 
am a bachelor, 

W. W. JACOBS. 

When 1 have had more experience I may 
be able to give a comprehensive description 
of the kind of woman a man likes. At present 
I like so many kinds that it is impossible. 
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By G. A. Store v, A. R.A. 


AjpUbitaJ ut itu! huyal 



HEN deciding as to what 
type of painting one may 
justly apply the term “ one 
of the popular pictures of the 
year ** one must naturally 
be guided by certain well- 
defined pictorial qualities* Technique is, 
of course, the first consideration in the eyes 
of an artist, though from a popular point of 
view there must be the power of arresting 
instant attention, not by Futurist or Cubist 
methods, but by the ability to depict on 
canvas a scene that not only makes a direct 
appeal to the artistic sense, but is capable of 
taking a strong hold on the imagination. A 
good “ subject 3> picture, in fact, one which 
tells a story or else proclaims that u one 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 
Into the latter category falls the painting, by 
Mr. F. Cadogan Cowper, A,R.A/, of Barbara, 
daughter of F* M. Fry, Esq., in this year’s 
Academy. This is a finely-painted picture of 
purely domestic interest, just a baby staring 
in wonder at a beautiful big cat. Who is 
there who could resist the winsome charm of 
Mr, Cowper's extremely youthful “ sitter iT ? 


Mr. G. A. Storey, w ho has long been a favourite 
with the general picture-loving public, has 
also at Burlington House a painting dealing 
with a familiar, homely subject. The title, 
“ Her First Letter/ 3 explains itself* 

Mr. J. Lomax has painted many a stirring 
picture, but it is seldom that he has exceeded 
in dramatic interest the gambling scene we 
next reproduce. “ The Last Deal ” is the 
title, and realism the predominant note. The 
whole story impresses itself vividly on the 
imagination at once—there has been high 
play with the cards, hot words, a bitter 
quarrel, and a tragic ending. 

Another subject, u Rose Mary and the 
Berylstone/' by Mr. A. C* Cooke, lacks nothing 
in dramatic intensity. The theme is from 
Rossetti’s poem, u Rose Mary/ 5 and depicts 
the doomed girl before the altar and the 
berylstone, the magic crystal which showed 
her a false picture of her lover's fate. 

By reason of a succession of what have 
been termed “ problem pictures/’ the Hon. 
John Collier has won for himself a very* wide 
popularity, and it is safe to say that his work 
is as eagerly hioked for at the Academy as that 
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“ROSE MARY AND THE 1J.ER YLSTONE.* § 
By Ah C, Cooke, 

Exhibited, flf tht ltnip.il Acaticmit. 


of any artist. In 1905 the most-discussed 
picture of the year was his “ The Cheat/’ and 
since then there have been 14 Manage de 
Convenance ” and “ The Sentence of Death,” 
This year we have “A Fallen Idol,” next 
reproduced. At first glance our readers will 
probably sum tins up as depicting an erring 
wife kneeling at the side of her husband in all 
the agony of a pitiful confession. And in the 
look of hopeless sorrow on the young husband's 
face they will doubtless detect the shattering 
of a man’s happiness and his faith in all he 
held most dear. A second glance, and a very 
different solution may present itself, Maybe 
the man is the wrongdoer and the young wife, 
bowed down with grief—her idol fallen— 
kneels at his side, ready, perhaps, to forgive. 

Another picture that is bound to attract 
attention is “ St. Christopher,” by Miss E, F, 
Brickdale, A.RAWS. Handled in a strong, 
masterly style, Miss Hrickdale’s picture deals 
with the legend of St. Christopher’s journey 
across the water carrying the child Christ on 
his back, 


Mr. James Clark, R.I., has an altogether 
delightful picture at the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water-Colours this year. He 
calls it “ The Incoming Tide/' a tide that has 
brought with it a crowd of jolly-looking 
water-babies, painted in the artist’s happiest 
vein. 

At the same galleries Mr. W. Rainey, RJ., 
exhibits his cleverly executed water-colour, 
,f Sanctuary,” a picture that tdls its own 
story in the attitudes and intense expressions 
on the faces of the refugees, and also in the 
figure of the monk, cross in hand, keeping 
their pursuers at bay. 

Miss I, Tx, Gloag, R.O.h, has w r on fame in the 
Art world by reason of her strong technique 
and fine colour effects, and she is worthily 
represented in this year's Academy by her 
picture £< The Choice.” The motif lies in the 
choice to be made between the beautiful 
embroidered shawl with which the standing 
figure is draped and the several others shown. 
A looking-glass on the wall show f s an old 
ladv as m interested spectator. 
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DIVIDING LINE. 


By FRANK E. VERNEY. 

Illustrated by Christopher Clarke i R.I. 


HE dividing line between 
sheer funk and reckless 
pluck,” asserted the little 
captain of Sappers, “ is 
very thin.” 

u On the contrary/’ re¬ 
torted Major Belton, of the 
" Fifth,” almost angrily, “ it couldn’t be 
wider. A man is either a coward, or he 
isn’t. And there^s an end of it.” 

There was a murmur of agreement from the 
brown-faced, khaki-dad listeners, and one 
man T tall, straight, and young, with the two 
stars of a senior subaltern on his shoulder 
and the Egyptian ribbon on his breast, rose 


from his seat and began buckling on his belt 
and sword, 

i( There’s as much difference /* concluded 
the major, “ between the two as there is— 
between Tracey here and—a farmyard 
chicken/’ 

There was a general laugh, and Tracey’s 
ears flushed as he tightened up his belt 

“ Do you think/’ he asked the Sapper, 
“ we are any nearer a scrap up here ? ” 

Everyone eagerly awaited the answer, for 
the little man had only come up from the 
main line an hour before. 

“ Not much ; though there were signs of 
Dutchmen down at Wetersdorp,” 
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“ Bad luck ! ” commented Tracey, briefly, 
picking up his waterproof. 

“ You’re bloodthirsty beggars,” growled 
the weary Sapper. “ You don’t know when 
you’re well off. You’ve got the best camp 
on the' whole line; you’ve bagged this 
yeomanry kit to keep you comfortable ”—he 
pointed to the dripping canvas of the large 
mess-tent, illumined by sputtering oil lamps 
that swung from the ridge-pole—“ the whole 
battalion is bedded down like a summer 
camp at home—and yet you’re grousing ! ” 
The major smiled, and there was pride in 
his face as he said :— 

“ The ‘ Fifth ’ are not out exactly for their 
health, are they, boys ? ” 

But the officers of the “ Fifth ” had become 
dubious on the point. It did not appear that 
either the G.O.C. in C. or the Boers believed 
they were there for the detriment of anyone 
else’s health. For several months the com¬ 
mandeered canvas of the “ Fifth’s ” lines had 
reverberated to forceful observations regard¬ 
ing Line of Communication work and an enemy 
who did not come near, and “ scrapping,” 
which every corps got but the “ Fifth.” And 
not the least emphatic and earnest of these 
“ grousings ” were “ Dreadnought ” Tracey’s, 
as they called him in B Company. 

Tracey lifted the dripping flap of the tent 
and stepped out into the black darkness, 
followed by several of the others. Baadjste 
Valley sloped gently away from them along 
five miles of rocky river in a great, kopje- 
guarded basin, to the rolling veldt, alon* 
which had been laid, by tireless men in khaki, 
the double line of rails that fed the Western 
Advance. Sheltered on either side by a 
bulwark of hills lay the comfortable lines of 
the “ Fifth ” and the Sappers’ temporary 
depot, the whole forming an outlying picket, 
as it were, to guard the western loop of the 
Line of Communication, and to hold the 
western flank against a possible visit from 
De Wet’s flying five thousand. 

The little group stood still for a minute, to 
accustom their eyes to the darkness. Just 
below them, half a stone’s throw, lay the 
men’s lines, luxurious in complete camp 
equipment and comparative leisure. In most 
of the tents could be seen the glimmer of 
lights, silhouetting the occupants on the wet 
canvas. From one tent, which appeared to 
contain twice the regulation number of 
tenants, came the strains of “ Home, Sweet 
Home,” rendered on a mouth-organ. 

“ Fine targets for snipers,” remarked a 
young subaltern. 

“ A rabbit couldn’t pass our pickets on 


the hills,” answered Tracey, “ and we’re 
absolutely ‘ doggo ’ in this basin.” 

“ There’s not a Dutchman within two days’ 
march,” contributed another. 

“ They’re awake up at the signalling post 
all right,” observed the adjutant, who had 
come out with the others. 

“ How many of you fellows can read the 
message ? ” he inquired. 

Six pairs of eyes stared away through the 
damp darkness to the tall, conical hill at 
the western end of the valley, whence, at 
disciplined intervals, winked a small bright 
light in a series of long and short exposures. 

“ E-N-E,” spelled out three voices. 

“ Dashed blurred with this mist! ” 

“ They’re repeating.” 

“ E-N-E-M-Y. Enemy ! ” all exclaimed 
at once. 

The adjutant turned suddenly and dived 
back to the mess-tent. “ Orton ! ” he called. 
“ Orton ! ” 

The signalling officer emerged hurriedly in 
response. 

“ Number One Post on the hill there,” 
said the adjutant, briefly. “ See what the 
message is.” 

Orton’s specialist eye took up the message 
at once. “ They’ve just got the Base,” he 
announced. “ McBain’s there—Advancing 
—on—west—front—large—numbers.” 

The light flickered and danced before 
strained eyes in an eager silence, as Orton 
read in the whole message. In a minute or 
so he turned to the adjutant. 

“ The complete message,” he announced, 
“ is : ‘ Mounted enemy with guns advancing 
on west front; large numbers ; distant seven 
miles rear of Tree Belt. Visiting Patrol 
Number Three Picket, Number One Post.' " 

“ Hooray ! At last! ” said Tracey, quietly, 
but the ejaculations of the others were less 
suppressed. 

“ Steady a minute,” requested the adjutant. 
“ Tracey! Number One Post’s yours. Vcu 
might get ready, in case the C.O. wants you 
to ride off and verify. Someone else will do 
orderly officer for you.” 

He turned to the others. “ Gentlemen, 
please tell everybody to wait in the mess-tent 
until the C.O. comes.” 

The telephone bell in the “orderly-room” 
shrilled out with the signalling base call as 
the group excitedly dispersed. 

Tracey turned, and strode quickly to his 
own tent. Inside, he lit a candle and stuck 
it on the packing-case that did duty for 
dressing-table and washstand. And then he 
took a flat package out of one of his breast- 
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pockets and opened it, dis¬ 
closing a bundle of letters 

and a photograph* He 
looked hard at the photo¬ 
graph for half a minute, 
and then he stood it on 
the packing-case near the 
light, in a slit that had 
evidently been made for 
the purpose. And while he 
got together his compass, 
revolver, haversack, water- 
bottle, etc.j his eyes were 
constantly turned to the 
photograph, 

It "was the portrait of a 
girt, young, slim, and 
beautiful, whose lovely, 
appealing face looked out 
of the photograph as 
though alive. 

When Tracey had com¬ 
pleted his preparations he 
took up the photograph 
and stood staring at it 
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again. Slowly he turned it over. On the 
back, in a large, girlish handwriting, was 
written: “ Come safe back to me, my 

beloved. I shall not know peace again until 
your face bends over me and I look into your 
dear, brave eyes. For the love of Heaven, 
come back to me ! ” 

The words “ come back to me ” were large 
and dominant. It was a girl’s heart speaking. 

Tracey swallowed something, and then, 
almost fiercely, he put the photograph back 
in its oilskin wrapper and replaced it in his 
pocket. But he carefully buttoned the flap, 
and there was an unfathomable look in the 
steel-blue of his eyes, and his clear-cut face 
was rigid as he blew out the candle. 

When Tracey re-entered the mess-tent a 
few minutes later the colonel was seated at a 
trestle table, with Major Belton on his right, 
and all the officers who were not out with 
the pickets stood around. He gave a friendly 
smile to Tracey as the latter entered. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the colonel, shortly, 
“ you’ve all heard that at last we are going to 
get something that we have all been waiting 
for. The enemy are executing a movement 
which the G.O.C. in C. anticipated months 
ago when he sent us here. As you know, 
we are guarding an important and vulnerable 
strategic point of the Line of Communication, 
and our latest instructions are to hold it at 
any cost. I doubt if the G.O.C. realized 
the possibility of an attack on such a large 
scale, but that makes no difference, and will 
make no difference, to us. It’s our business 
to keep the enemy out of this valley, and,” 
he added, with pride, “ I think the ‘ Famous 
Fifth,’ as they call us, will do it, or—cease to 
be. The issue is grave, but it is our chance. 
Mr. Tracey, B Company will be in the 
centre of the vulnerable point ”—all crowded 
round to the large map on the table, where 
the colonel’s finger was pointing—“ that is, 
where Number One Post is.” 

When the colonel had finished his instruc¬ 
tions he turned again to Tracey. “ Tracey,” 
he commanded, “ you will please repeat my 
orders to Captain Maude.” 

Tracey closed his notebook. 

“ And,” added the old colonel, with his 
friendly smile, “ it is needless for me to say 
that I believe the honour of the regiment 
could not be in safer keeping than ‘ Dread¬ 
nought’ Tracey’s, as B Company call you.” 

Later, when Tracey stood in front of a line 
of men on the sodden space in front of the 
orderly tent, superintending the bestowal of 
many squat boxes of ammunition, amidst 
the murmur of half-repressed excitement 


and the clatter of rifle-bolts, and cartridges 
tumbling into many leather pouches, the 
colonel’s words still rang in his ears, and he 
would have gone to death itself, as the 
men would have followed him, for the sake 
of the “ Fifth ” and its loved chief. 

At four next morning the sun peeped over 
the ridges into the zigzag trenches and began 
to instil warmth into the cold, damp forms of 
the cramped occupants; and the veldt, that 
stretched away to the trees which masked 
the line of advance, began to glow with the 
beautiful tints of an African sunrise. To 
the right flank, near the rushing stream, it 
shone on a double line of steel rails—marks 
of War’s grip on peaceful Nature. 

Tracey lay in the second tier of trenches, 
nearest the low hill summit. All had been 
done that could be done, except the waiting. 
Would they come on, or would they turn 
back ? he speculated, as everyone else was 
speculating. Of course, there was no ques¬ 
tion about it. At any moment now might 
begin the vital struggle that was to end in 
one of those glorious moments for which he 
had always longed since he first walked across 
a parade ground with the badge of his famous 
regiment on his collar. Egypt had but whetted 
his appetite. What he wanted was to see 
himself helping largely to add still another 
honour to the colours he had so often carried. 
Then his life’s desire would be satisfied. 

Suddenly he took the oilskin packet from 
his pocket, and from another pocket, osten¬ 
tatiously, he took a map. Unfolding the 
packet, he took out the photograph and laid 
it on the map, and the men near saw their 
officer intently studying the map. Tracey 
could see nothing, feel nothing, hear nothing. 
He was conscious only of the beautiful 
young face that was gazing up at him 
appealingly. He turned the picture over. 

“ Come back to me! ” “ Come back to me ! ” 
blazed the words. 

With a quick movement he gathered up 
map and photo together, and thrust them into 
his pocket. Softly he cursed the vigorous 
imagination that Providence had bestowed 
upon him. A soldier should have his thoughts, 
like his men, under control, properly in hand. 
But his thoughts ran on, unchecked and 
analytic, as is not unusual to men lying 
waiting on the field of battle. But still he 
did not feel or think as he was now feeling 
and thinking when he was on his previous 
campaign, before he had met Elaine. 

Bang! A whining shriek. Bang! and 
a series oi whistling noises and vicious phuts 
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that flung up earth and chips of rock. Shrap¬ 
nel ! The curtain was up. 

Tracey was on his feet, with his glasses 
levelled over the breastworks. 

“ Four thousand yards, and the range to 
a tick,” he said to the sergeant on his left. 
“ Keep well under, the front men,” he com¬ 
manded, quietly. “ No moving about, and, 
above all, no smoking. We don’t want to 
give away more than we can help.” The 
words were repeated down the lines by the 
N.C.O.’s with various additions. 

“ That’s a smeller-out, sir,” said the ser¬ 
geant. “ They’re watching with their glasses, 
and if they see as much as a cap button, 
we shall have it like fury.” 

There was no lethargy in the position now. 
“ I’s awaiting, waiting, waiting for you, 
Josey, in the old place,” hummed a Tommy 
near Tracey. A light-hearted laugh travelled 
along the company. Through Tracey surged 
a feeling of fine pride. 

Another whining shriek, and a report, and 
a second shrapnel tore up the earth on the 
top of the hill well behind the breastworks. 
Then came half - a - dozen shells together, 
and the air wailed and whistled. An ear- 
splitting bang, and the four guns of the 
defence sped an answer from their hidden 
position on the valley side of the hill to the 
wooded cover that sheltered the enemy. 
The range had been taken to a yard months 
before; lateral adjustment guided by the 
smoke-cloud of the enemy’s battery gave 
the exact spot. 

The commander of Tracey’s company, 
Captain Maude, joined his senior subaltern 
in the trench. 

“ We’ll see the beggars soon, I reckon,” 
he said. “ They know pretty well where 
the weak spot is, and they know we are not 
far away.” 

Tracey nodded quietly. 

“The sooner the better,” he said. “The 
guns can’t do much damage.” 

“ They’ll be useful to keep our heads 
down, anyhow, when the attack develops. 
How goes it ? ” 

Tracey’s eyes glittered. 

“ It’s better than most things,” he answered. 
“ I hope they’ll be up here soon.” 

“ You’ll get a bellyful before you’ve done, 
old son,” said the captain, who had a whole 
row of ribbons on his khaki jacket. “ It’ll 
be touch and go to save this old depot, 
and,” he added, quietly, “ it’s up to B 
Company chiefly, and an enfilade with those,” 
and he nodded to the left, where the trench 
swerved sharply and opened up two vicious, 
VqI. xlv.—60. 


dull brass muzzles that stared across the face 
of the masked trenches, and swept the flats 
at the valley entrance. 

For answer Tracey lifted his glasses and 
began looking over the boulders of the trench 
mask towards the line of advance. 

“ You, or whichever of us can,” continued 
Maude, “ will handle one gun himself with 
the gun section, for the position will be hot. 
We’ve put as much cover as possible, but that 
isn’t a lot, because we daren’t risk impeding 
the line of fire.” 

Tracey nodded. 

“ It will be a lovely scrap. I hope they 
won’t change their minds before they get uji 
to the turnstile,” he concluded, grimly. 

“ There’s not much likelihood,” was the 
answer. “ They’ve made up their minds to 
get in—and there’s plenty of ’em,” and he 
sidled away carefully down the trench. 

Presently the guns of the defence were 
barking more rapidly, as a long line of smudges 
began emerging from the timber, and Tracey, 
with his eyes glued to his glasses, stood 
watching, quite regardless of the shrapnel 
hail. 

It was nearly an hour later when Tracey 
turned and passed the command along his 
trench:— , 

“ At nine hundred yards, independent 
firing.” 

Tracey was as cool as if on field-firing 
exercises. As the sergeant on the left began 
adjusting the sights of his rifle another shell 
burst, and a large splinter struck him and 
tore his arm away, and he fell, bleeding, 
against his officer. 

Tracey swore softly, and picked up the fallen 
rifle. He bent over the unconscious N.C.O. 
and took some clips of cartridges from the 
open pipeclayed pouch. His feeling was one 
of. acute anger. Violently he jerked 1 - back 
the bolt, opened the “ cut-off,” and rammed 
a clip into the magazine with his thumb. 
He peered over the breastwork to observe 
the effect of the fire that was rattling out 
deliberately to right and left of him. 

“ Seven hundred and fifty yards,” he 
called. 

And soon the steel barrel of the N.C.O.’s 
rifle grew hot with the passage of nickel- 
sheathed lead, and empty cartridge cases 
studded the earth. 

A quarter of an hour or so later Tracey 
stood at the rear of the excavations, his 
head carelessly exposed above the banked 
shelter, making his calm calculations. 

“'Three hundred jj’s.rds rapid ! ” was the 
command that pengtratpd tl|e continuous 
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clamour of exploding cartridges and the 
whistling ping-ping of hostile bullets. 

Now the wide extended firing-line of the 
enemy had reached the rock-strewn base 
ground of the low hillside, and was advancing 
rapidly in true Boer fashion by odd units, 
from rock to rock, from cover to cover, 
taking advantage of every boulder, each 
man firing carefully with vital effect from 
shelter, and then dashing ahead for fifteen 
yards, dropping down behind anything, 
and then firing again. And two hundred 
yards, or less in the rear steadily followed up 
the enemy’s supports, and in rear of them 
their reserves. The veldt and the rough 
ground were'alive with the Dutchmen, and 
the shriek and moan of raining shrapnel 
conspired with (he whistling zip of Mauser 
buljets to demoralize the British position. 

Tracey, cool and collected as on parade, 
had thrown down his rifle, and was calmly 
standing up directing the fire. 

“ Steady, boys. Let every cartridge tell, 
ajjd pump it into ’em.” The light of battle 
and the lust of blood gleamed in his eyes. 

The forward works had suffered badly from 
the overwhelming fire, and many of his own 
men were down to rise no more. 

“ We shall know what’s what pretty soon,” 
announced an unsteady voice, and Major 
Belton sat down near Tracey, with blood 
spurting from the place where his left ear 
had been. “ It’s, nothing, my boy,” he 
growled. “ Give me your handkerchief.” 

‘ Tracey snatched his handkerchief out of 
his pocket, and with it came the map and the 
photograph. The photograph dropped face 
downwards on a mound of blood-stained 
earth. Tracey, suddenly mesmerized, stared 
gt it. 

There was a scuffle farther along the trench, 
and the captain joined them. He clutched 
Tracey by the arm. With his other hand he 
pointed to a stripped stake that stuck up, 
White and grim, to their immediate right 
front. 

“ If they reach that,” he said, “ it’s up to 
us, old man, and Heaven help all sinners.” 

As he spoke the last word he staggered 
suddenly and choked, and slipped down at 
his subaltern’s feet. And his life’s blood 
gushed from the hole in his throat where a 
Mauser bullet had penetrated. Some of the 
blood spattered on to the photograph. 
Swiftly Tracey bent down and picked up the 
picture. “ Come back to me! Come back 
to me I ” burned the words on the back. 

At that moment another shell—one of the 
last—exploded quite close, and half a-dozen 


men cursed horribly and dropped. Tracey 
stood like a man of marble. “ Come back 
to me ! Come back to me ! ” The words 
were searing his very soul. 

Mechanically he turned the photograph 
over. Two agonized eyes looked up at him 
out of a young, tender face that seemed to 
quiver with bitter anguish. A spot of blood 
dropped on to the girl’s slim neck. Tracey 
reeled—but not from his slight wound. 
Merciful Father! Her tortures would be of 
the accursed. He could never go back alive. 

His sight swerved suddenly back to the 
scene. Three parts of the whole defence were 
down. Six times the number of the sur¬ 
vivors were almost up to the first works, and 
behind them in swarms almost followed 
overwhelming supports. 

The leaden hail was increasing. Shouts 
and curses filled the air. Here and there in 
the defence was a tiny oasis of silence. They 
were nearly up to the stake, that infernal 
crowd of Boers ! Nothing could stay them ; 
nothing could stop them taking the position ! 
But it was a soldier’s death, anyway ! 

The photograph burned his hand, and 
the anguished cry: “ Come back to me! 
Come back to me ! ” stabbed his ears. 

Across his eddying brain flashed the picture 
of her, slender and beautiful and happy, a5_ 
he had known her, and he saw her agaiq 
with large eyes that could not weep, and a ' 
white, haggard face with the pains of the- 
Lost upon it. 

“ Oh, God ! Oh, God ! ” 

“ Now’s your time, Tracey ! ” shouted the 
major, from the rear; “ and Heaven help 
you ! ” 

Tracey turned, just in time to see his senior 
officer topple over. Those who were not 
dead seemed mad-firing, cursing, dying! 
Tracey stood still, with the powder-smoke 
round him like a haze, his hand clutching the 
photograph. 

The major half rose. 

“ What in thunder’s the matter, Tracey ? ” 
he called, weakly. “ Tracey ! Tracey! ” 
he screamed, and blood choked his last word. 

“ I’ll come ! ” swore Tracey, but not to the 
gallant major. 

He swung round and faced the hills, and 
then he turned again and dropped to his 
knees with an oath upon his lips. 

“ Gun section ! Gun section ! ” he shouted, 
but no one heeded. There were but few left 
to heed, and they did not hear the bugle 
that was wailing from the rear. 

Tracey got to his feet again, and his face 
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muttered between clenched teeth. “ I cannot 
die. I can’t—I’m—afraid.” 

And he wheeled and ran—ran—like a 
man possessed, through the blinding smoke 
towards the cleft in the hillside which led to 
the valley. And his brain was dead to all 
but the beautiful face of a girl whose eyes 
stared up at him in agonized appeal. 

He did not even hear the whistle of the 
armoured train that had just slid into the 
other end of the valley. 

Tracey hesitated for a moment at the 
valley end of the stony kloof along which 
he had just travelled in his mad flight from 
the carnaged trenches. The whining, bang¬ 
ing shrapnel was silent now, but the staccato 
clamour of rifle fire still sped its ominous 
message through the clear morning air, 
though the hill in between muffled its transit 
to the ears of the panting subaltern. 

Suddenly Tracey turned and sought the 
shelter of the patch of thorn scrub that 
reared -“its hot spiked leaves amongst the 
rocks. He sat down on the warm, shaded 
earth, and with the sleeve of his khaki jacket 
wiped away some of the blood and perspira¬ 
tion from his face. He was safe now ! No 
bullet could reach him to drive a hole in his 
throat, as one had just done to his company 
commander. No shell-fragment could tear 
the life from his body, as a shell had just 
served his dear old major. Heavens ! How 
the major had shrieked at him at that last 
moment when he, too, should have thrust 
himself to gallant death. And the major had 
loved him, trusted him ! 

He was safe ! Alive ! Almost unhurt! 
But in his lean, blood-smeared, and powder- 
blackened face was no sign of relief, no 
peace of security just attained. Instead, the 
blue of his eyes reflected something of utter 
horror. He, “ Dreadnought ” Tracey, as his 
beloved regiment had called him, had run 
away— run away !—and left his brother 
officers dead at their posts and his men 
cursing and fighting to a soldier’s death. 
True, Jfce could not have saved one of them 
by staying ; he could only have died himself. 
He should have done so ; but—he groaned— 
he could not— he could not. His expression 
changed as he lifted his left hand and dis¬ 
closed the photograph which he had held in 
frenzied grip during the last few moments pre¬ 
ceding his rush from the murderous trench 
and the battered remnants of his regiment. 

He turned it over, and read on its back the 
inscription that by now was etched in fadeless 
letters on his brain, For a few moments 


he stared at it as a man might stare at 
the thing for which he had sold his soul, 
and then he took out of his pocket a piece 
of oilskin, and slowly and reverently enfolded 
the photograph in it, and buttoned it care¬ 
fully away. 

Suddenly, outside in the kloof was a noise 
which sent Tracey’s fingers instinctively to 
his revolver-holster. Footsteps, and the 
rattle of stones being kicked, and a jingle 
of spurs. They came gradually nearer, 
halting, faltering. Tracey’s hand dropped 
from his revolver, and he watched mechani¬ 
cally. 

In a minute there stumbled into his line 
of vision, a few yards distant, a spare man in 
khaki. He was using his sword as a stick, 
and blood dripped from him as he walked. 

“ My God ! ” cried Tracey, springing to his 
feet. “Major!” 

The staggering man halted, turned, and 
saw Tracey standing under the thorn bush. 
He looked him up and down with his glazing 
eyes, which flickered slightly as they took in 
the campaign ribbon on the younger man’s 
breast. 

“ Tracey,” he said, in a quiet voice; 
“ Tracey, you’re an infernal coward ! ” 

He shrieked the last word, and with a quick 
movement that spent the remainder of his 
strength he lifted his sword and flung it 
straight at Tracey’s face. And then he slid 
to the ground. 

Tracey stood rigid, as though hypnotized, 
his eyes on the fallen major, while over his 
own head, glittering in the brilliant sun, 
was the hilt of the major’s sword, sticking up 
out of the spiked foliage. And then, with 
two long strides, he was bending over the 
fallen man, undoing the collar of his jacket. 
And he lifted him up as though he were 
a child, and carried him to the shade of the 
bushes. 

With strong, steady fingers Tracey got 
to work on the ghastly wound that was drain¬ 
ing out the life-blood of the man who had just 
called him a coward. Tracey winced at the 
word, which rang in his ears, but the bitter 
scorn in his major’s voice hurt him as much 
as the taunt. One fact was clear in Tracey’s 
rioting brain—he was done for so far as the 
service he loved was concerned. The major 
would see to that. Everyone would cut him. 
His name, Tracey, would become an epithet 
—a bye-word. And perhaps she — even 

she, when she heard, would- He forced 

thought away with a tremendous effort, 
and concentrated on his task of stanching the 
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Five minutes later lie sat down on a rock 
and inspected his handiwork. The wounded 
man was propped in a leaning position, 
with his back against a boulder. Around 
his head was a puttee, and beneath the puttee, 
soaked in the precious contents of a water- 
bottle, were the linen sleeves of Tracey’s own 
shirt. 

At that instant Tracey’s attitude became 
curiously alert. Rifles had begun to speak 
again over the hillside, and, amidst the 
rapidly-growing clamour of small arms, a 
battery of guns began coughing a peremp¬ 
tory message down at the valley end. And 
then a steam siren wailed out, and echoed 
along the kloof-riddled ridges. Tracey didn’t 
move, but he looked at the other man. 
The major’s eyes were open, and he was 
obviously trying to concentrate his thoughts 
and gaze upon his junior officer. 

“ An armoured train, sir,” reported Tracey, 
quietly, “ has just arrived and engaged the 
enemy at Number One Post. D’you hear 
them ? ” 

“ You’ve stopped running ? ” asked the 
major, in a weak voice. 

Tracey’s face flushed. 

“ An armoured train’s in action-” 

The major interrupted him, his voice 
growing stronger. 

“ I can hear,” he said. “ But—there’s 

something- What did you do it for— 

you , Tracey, the pride of the regiment ? ” 
He clutched at his empty sword-scabbard. 
“ Heaven ! are you the fellow who crumpled 
up those two Arabs in that desert scrap ? 
Are you the boy I’ve loved as a son since 
you .joined the Mess — the one I trusted 
as no one ? ” His words grew rapid. 

“ What did the colonel say ? * It’s up to 

Tracey and B Company, and I’d choose 
him through the whole service for this 
job.’ And I agreed. I backed a cursed 
coward for a hero’s job.” He stopped 

abruptly. 

Tracey stood up. He was silent, but his 
face was grim and drawn. 

“ I’m talking—like an old woman,” con¬ 
tinued the major, “ because you’re—Tracey. 
But you ran away. Don’t stare like that. 
Say something. Why— why 1 What made 
you ? Speak, man ! ” 

He swayed slightly and put a hand up to 
his head. 

Tracey took two strides, turned about, 
and came back to his position, facing his 
senior officer. 

“ Major,” he answered, quietly and dis¬ 
tinctly, “ I say— nothing .” 


The major glared up at him with savage 
incredulity. 

“ What! ” he demanded. “ You have 
nothing to say—no excuse, no explana¬ 
tion ? ” 

Tracey nodded. 

“ But you must have! ” cried the major. 
“ One of the ‘ Fifth ’ couldn’t do that without 
some reason. What is it ? Were you knocked 
silly ? ” His eyes took in the blood on his 

subaltern’s brow. “ Were you-” He 

paused for words. 

“ I was perfectly sane,” said Tracey, 
simply, “ and—I make no excuse.” 

The major’s excitement dropped to calm 
repression. 

“ You must,” he stated, inexorably. His 
utterance was clear, though difficult. “ Tracey 
—I am—still anxious to—believe anything 
but that. No one saw, I think—but me. 
There was no one—left—in our section. 
Your chance is—to explain. It did not 
seem to me like ordinary funk, but—even a 
soldier—is mortal.” 

Tracey stood calm and straight, but his 
face was grimmer than ever, and in his eyes 
was the pain of a tortured animal. 

“ Major,” he repeated, gently, “ you must 
believe—what you saw. I have nothing to 
say.” His voice rang with cold finality. 

The major sat silent, swaying slightly with 
his wound, and.in the ears of both, hard and 
violent on the peaceful air of the sheltered 
kloof, echoed the muffled rattle of rifle fire 
and the deep, vicious bark of battery guns. 
And then a shaking hand fumbled at a 
revolver-holster, and the major drew out his 
weapon. 

“ Tracey,” he said, unsteadily, “ there is 
one cartridge left.” He held out the revolver. 
“ Let that—wipe out what—I saw.” 

“ Major,” replied Tracey, evenly, “ not 
that way.” 

And the major knew that inflexibility had 
spoken. 

“ Then,” announced the major, with 
deliberation, “ as there is a God above me 
you shall suffer worse than that. Your name 
shall foul men’s nostrils you shall be left 
only the worthless skin you value so highly, 
if—I live to speak. Now—go ! ” And he 
slipped gently over on to his side, unconscious. 

Tracey stood for a moment like a figure 
cast in bronze ; and then he stooped over the 
fallen man and lifted him up and staggered 
away into the kloof with his burden, turning 
towards the valley bottom, where the sun 
stil! shone on po'ished steel rails. 

Twenty minutes later Tracey was in the 
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big Red Cross tent that flapped its flag in the 
deep dip a mile to the rear of the hills that 
masked the scene of action where an armoured 
train was thundering out its conquering paean. 
On a table lay the major, and over him bent 
the P.M.O. 

The regimental doctor was talking to 
Tracey, while his senior confrere conducted 
the examination. 

“ The train came up just in time,” the 
doctor was explaining. “ It’s terrible out there 
—stretcher parties are not allowed in the 
trenches yet, and we’ve been idle all the 
time.” 

Tracey heard the words, but did not heed 
them. The P.M.O. straightened himself and 
turned round. 

“ I’m afraid we can’t do anything,” he 
announced, quietly. “ The shock of the 
wound and the haemorrhage—he’s scarcely 
got any blood left.” 

“ Do you mean that there’s no possible 
chance ? ” asked Tracey. 

The P.M.O. nodded. 

“ Practically none whatever.” 

“ Why ‘ practically ’ ? ” questioned Tracey, 
quickly. 

“ The only chance is transfusion,” replied 
the P.M.O. “If we were in—a London 
hospital, and if we had a willing ‘ donor,’ as 
we call him, we should, as a last resort, pump 
some of his blood into the patient. But as 
this patient requires a tremendous dose, and 
his condition is somewhat septic, the donor 
would be as likely to die as the patient.” 

Tracey coolly inspected the tent, with its 
cupboards of drugs, its cases of instruments, 
and its array of surgical equipment. His 
blue eyes came steadily back to the P.M.O. 

“ Well,” he observed, quietly, “ your kit 
seems pretty complete.” 

Medical officers and orderlies looked at him 
questioningly. 

“ I mean,” said Tracey, calmly, “ that, 
with your assistance, I intend doing the rest.” 

For a few seconds there was a dead quiet, 
and then the P.M.O. spoke. 

“ Tracey,” he said, “ Tracey, you’re a 
brave man, but it is impossible.” 

“ By your own words,” insisted Tracey, 
firmly, “ it is not impossible.” 

He strode forward and stood at the other 
side of his prostrate major, confronting the 
P.M.O. The others in the background 
watched tensely. 

“ Even if there were time, and your life 
was-” 

Tracey cut the doctor short. 

“ Heaven knows how long it will be before 


the wounded come in from the trenches,” he 
said, curtly; “ and my life is—my own 
affair.” 

“ Your life,” answered the P.M.O., “ is the 
King’s, and it is outside my duty as a Service 
doctor to imperil it like that.” 

“ The major’s life is more important to the 
country than mine,” insisted Tracey; “ and 
—he has*a wife and children.” 

The quiet tent was charged with emotion; 
and distant — very distant — sounded the 
deadly obbligato of the guns. 

“ You say there is a chance of saving your 
patient,” continued Tracey, decisively. “ It 
is your duty as a doctor to take that chance. 
As much as I can, I insist.” 

The others stared at the man, young and 
strong, who in cold blood, without the stimulus 
of the fight, was calmly insisting upon laying 
down his life on the precarious chance of 
saving a brother officer. The P.M.O. looked 
from the living man to the dying one, and 
the sheer heroism of the man who could coolly 
argue his right to make such an amazing 
sacrifice awakened a responsive strain. Sud¬ 
denly he put out his hand 

“ Tracey,” he said, in a low voice, “ you’re 
the bravest man I’ve ever met. It’s a doctor’s 
duty, as you say, to take the only chance. I 
will take it.” 

A long-drawn gasp broke from the on¬ 
lookers. 

“ Thanks,” said Tracey, with a smile. 

“ Lend me a pencil, orderly.” And he took 
out of his breast-pocket the oilskin packet 
which held the photograph he had clutched 
in the trenches, and he wrote upon it. 

And in that little tent, far away from the 
stir of conflict and the glory and heat of battle, 
Tracey’s life-blood began to flow into the 
veins of his senior officer, the man who had 
called him a coward and promised to ruin him 
if he survived. 

Four weeks later, within the flapping 
canvas walls of the Field Hospital at the 
Division Base, a small group of staff officers 
stood around a narrow bed upon which, 
propped up by pillows, lay the convalescent 
Tracey. At the side of the bed, on a chair, 
sat Major Belton, his head still swathed in 
bandages, but otherwise looking perfectly 
well. 

At the front of the group near the bedside 
stood a little man whose collar bore the 
badge of a field-marshal, and whose blue 
coat-front held a double row of medal ribbons, 
flanked by the red strip of the V.C. 

“ Captain Tracey,” he was saying, “ I want 
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to say this : In my forty years of active service 
I have seen many gallant deeds done in the 
field, but never in my experience have I 
known one to rank with that which you did 
in that tent in the Baadjste Valley, It is 
easy for a man, as we all know, to do 
brave things in the heat of action, but to 
perform such an act as yours in cold blood 
requires a far higher standard of courage, 
I congratulate a brave officer upon his 
recovery,” 

Tracey’s eyes shone, and there was a spot 
of colour on his sunken, yellow cheeks as the 
G.O.C and his aides-de-camp moved away* 
But in the face of the seated major gleamed 
feelings that could not remain unspoken, 

“ Old boy,” he said, “ I’m now going to 
return to you a piece of your property 
which you held in your hand—when you 
left the trenches,” and he held out a tattered 
oilskin packet, from which protruded a 
photograph, 

Tracey stretched out a thin, brown arm, 

“ I thought you had it,” he said, “ It 
was in my jacket-pocket” 

“ Wait,” continued the major, “ Fve seen 
it. May I look again ? ” 

Tracey nodded. 

The major slipped the blood-stained picture 
out of its coven A beautiful young girl 
stared up into the two haggard faces. The 
major turned it over, 

11 Forgive me,” he said, simply, “ I have 
read it,” 

“ Read it—again—to me,” answered 
Tracey, in a low voice. 

And in reverent tones the major complied. 
It was the cry of a girl's soul inscribed on 
the back o£ her picture, 

“ Come safe back to me, my beloved, I 
shall not know peace again until your face 
bends over me and I look into your dear, 
brave eyes* For the love of Heaven, come 
hack to me /” 

Tracey closed his eyes as he took the photo¬ 


graph that had tom his soul in the last few 
ghastly moments in the trenches* 

“ Tracey,” said the major, deeply moved, 
u I know of a braver deed even than that 
which gave me my life. I know what soldiering 
is to you, and I know what action is, and I 
know what you are. And,” he said," when you 
went out of the trench in trying to obey that 
cry ”—he pointed to the inscription on the 
photo—“ you performed the greatest sacrifice 
of all.” 

Tracey stared up at the tent roof, 

“ You did not 1 turn down * your country 
or anything. The position was lost. Nothing 
you did could possibly have altered it; but— 
you sacrificed—your eternity*” 

There was a moment's silence, and then 
the major spoke again, and his voice rang 
firmly, 

“ But,” he said, in clear, distinct tones 
that rang, “ there is this for you to realize; 
while you stooped dow p n in the trench to 
recover that picture the * Retire ' sounded,” 
Tracey rose up in bed, w ith face no longer 
pale and eyes no longer drawn* 

“ Yes, the 4 Retire.' Neither of us heard it 
—consciously—but we did sub-consdously. 
Until it struck your brain, you thought of 
nothing but the fight,” 

“By Heaven!” gasped Tracey, “you’re 
right,” 

And through his confused brain rang again 
the bugle-call, the “ Retire,” 

(< Major,” he said, in low tones, “ do one 
thing for me before you go,” 

The major looked at him. 

“ This photograph—at the bottom, below 
—the writing—you will see some pencil 
marks—done in that tent. Please—cross 
them out.” 

The major took the picture and looked 
closely. Below the flaming words, “ Come 
back to me!” in pencil, was the answer, 
41 1 cannot 

The major crossed it out. 
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|HE li ^tie stranger is either a 
boy or a girl, but may be 
both. About once in eighty 
times the latest arrival comes 
in couples, though in Ireland 
there is a double event once 
in sixty times, in England 
once in one hundred and ten times. In both 
countries the latest arrival is a determined 
and successful Home Ruler. The city most 
given to doubling is, appropriately, Dublin, 
where there is a set of twins to every fifty- 
eight births ; the city least given to it being 
Naples, where the latest arrival does not 
come in pairs oftener than once in one hundred 
and fifty-eight arrivals. The incentive of a 
Royal Bounty does not provoke a triple event 
oftener than once in six thousand five hundred 
arrivals* Sometimes, however, they come 
with a run, as in the case of a Paris baker, 
whose wife In seven successive years presented 
him with tw T enty-one children on the instal¬ 
ment plan of three each year* Not only in 
France, but throughout Europe, the birth’ 
rate is falling, and we may expect no more 
epitaphs like that in Hevdon Churchyard on 
the body of William Strutton:— 


He was buried on the iSih of May, 1734* aged 
97, He had by his first wife 28 children, and by a 
second 17 children. Own father to 45, grandfather 
to 86 , great-grandfather to 97* and great-great-grand¬ 
father to 23. In all 251* 

Such quiverfuls surely justify the lines 
on the grave of a woman buried near 
Canterbury 

Of children she bore in all twenty-four— 

Thank the Lord there will l»e no more. 

But even these examples look small after 
the case of the Countess of Henneberg. The 
story goes that on Good Friday, 1276, a 
spiteful beggar, whom she had offended, 
prayed that the Countess might have as many 
children as there are days in the year* The 
prayer was answered when the Countess was 
forty-two years old. All the boys were 
named John, the girls Elizabeth. One would 
have called them Legion, if Legend w + ere not 
so much more appropriate. 

The latest arrival loves the still night watches. 
The favourite hour for arriving is three a.m,, 
an hour ever engraven on infantile memory 
and selected; reckless of all consequences, as 
that for instantaneous refreshment, for chew¬ 
ing father's watch, and for being walked 
round the bedroom iin father's arms. 
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If the little stranger fills the parents with 
joy, its reception by brothers wants the 
warmth of welcome given by the sisters. 
The girls hang round the little cherub with a 
reticence of wondering delight, hut the boys 
are apt to express their feelings in the terms 
of the little chap who exclaimed: “ I'd 

much rather it had been a parrot.” 

“ What do you think ? ” one little boy 
asked a playmate. “ The doctor’s brought 
a baby to our house. Isn’t it horrid ? ” 

” Rotten. Can’t you get him to take it 
back ? " 

** No; it’s too late. We’ve used it four days.” 

A little girl, after relating how God had 
sent her a baby brother, added, as she thought 
of the straw laid outside the house in order 
that the mother might not be disturbed by 
the noise of the traffic, “ And it was well 
packed,” 

Another little girt thought it such a pity 
that when baby arrived mother should be 
poorly in bed. One of my little patients 
told his mother after the arrival of a new 
brother: “ When doctor wasn’t looking I 

shook his bag—but I didn’t make it cry, 
mother.” 


A bright little chap when shown the latest 
arrival excla med 

“ Why, father, it’s got no hair! ” 

“ No, it hasn’t grown.” 

“ And it’s got no teeth.” 

“ They haven’t come yet.” 

“ Can’t it walk ? ” 

“ Not yet.” 

“ But it can talk, can’t it ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Don’t have it, father. It’s a poor one 
You've been done.” 

The late Bishop Walsham How described 
how a three-year-old boy was taken to see 
his new sister, 

“ Where did it come from ? ” he asked. 

“ God sent it us,” his mother answered. 

“ Then I suppose it is a sort of an angel ? ” 

His mother explained that it was only a 
baby. 

“ Hasn’t it got any wings ? ” he asked ; 
and on being told “ No,” added : “ Hasn’t 
it got any feathers at all ? ” 


The sister of a cross, fractious baby had 
been told that the screaming child was 
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to do that from many households they are 
absentees. And admiring parents, it they 
do not sacrifice to Fabulinus, when the young 
darling gurgles or mumbles in its throat, 
go into raptures at the unprecedented 
intelligence and loquacity of their infant 
prodigy. 

The little stranger is more often a boy 
than a gill. In England and Wales about 
seventeen thousand five hundred more boys 
than girls arrive every year. Of a thousand 
girls born, nine hundred and four are alive 
at the end of a year, but only eight hundred 
and seventy-eight of the same number of 
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mother tried in vain to still the baby’s 
paroxysms,“you can’t be surprised at the 
angels getting rid of it,” 

Popular imagination invests the latest 
arrival with certain qualities according to the 
day on which it arrives :— 

Monday’s child is fair of face, 

Tuesday’s child is full uf grace* 

Wednesday^ child is full of woe, 

Thursday’s child has far to go, 

Friday’s child is loving and giving, 

Saturday’s child works hard for its living, 

And a child Lhat is born on Christmas Day 
Is fair and wise and good and gay. 

When a baby smiles in its sleep, we are 
told by those who know most about babies 
that angels are whispering to it. Belief in 
supernatural cherubs, who sit up aloft and 
keep watch not only over poor Jack but 
over babies, goes back to the days of ancient 
Rome. Vatican, or more correctly Vagitanus* 
was the god who caused infants to utter 
their first cry; Fabulinus the god to whom 
the parents made an offering when the child 
uttered its first cry; Cuba the goddess who 
kept infants quiet in their cots; and Domlduca 
the deity who brought young children safe 
home and kept guard over them when they 
were out of their parents* sight. 

In these modern days Vatican is the only 
reality, for Cuba and Domiduca find so much 


boys. The superior vitality of the gentler 
sex lasts through life* so that the supply of 
suffragists is not likely to give out. The 
last census shows that there are one million 
one hundred and seventy-eight thousand 
three hundred and eighteen more females 
than males in the British Isles. The male 
population must be prepared to be not only 
out-voted but out-numbered by the gentler 
sex, for in 1S51 there were one thousand 
and forty-two females to one thousand males, 
Now r there are one thousand and sixty-eight. 
The lady who, when asked if she wanted 
a vote, replied, " No, what I want is a voter,” 
will, as time goes on, have more and more 
difficulty in securing one. The county in 
which she would have the best chance of 
doing it is Monmouthshire, where there are 
only nine hundred and twelve females to one 
thousand males, and the county where a mere 
man wanting a wife would have most choice 
is Sussex* where there are twelve hundred and 
eighteen females to every thousand males. 
A baby boy may expect on an average 
44*13 years of life, a baby girl 47*77 years. 
Of one hundred thousand boys born only 
seven live to the age of a hundred years, 
a feat accomplished by twenty-four out of 
of girls. And whereas 
live beyond the age of 
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a hundred and five, two girls live to be one 
hundred and six, and one to the age of one 
hundred and seven. 

It was an Irishman who, after a voyage, 
said he thought his berth would be his death, 
and the birth of the little stranger is sometimes 
tantamount to its death. Ten out of every 
thousand die on the day of their birth. 

One-fifth of the total deaths in England 
and Wales occur among the latest arrivals 
before they are a year old. Of every thousand 
arrivals born one hundred and five never see 
their first birthday. If the latest arrival 
chooses an urban district, the risk that he 
will not have a first birthday is a third gTeatcr 
than if he elects to arrive in a rural district. 
If the latest arrival can emigrate to New 
Zealand he will have the best chance of all 
to survive more than a year. In New Zealand 
only sixty-eight children out of a thousand 


hand-fed. Two hand-fed infants in a family 
of good social position gained thirty-nine and 
twenty-four per cent, in weight eleven weeks ’ 
after birth ; a mother-fed baby in the same 
family gained eighty-four per cent, of its 
weight in the same period. The deaths 
among Liverpool babies less than three months 
old are fifteen times greater among the 
hand-fed than they are among the mother- 
fed. Too often, as has been wittily said, 
the young man of to-day, in taking to himself 
a wife, marries but part of a woman, the 
other part being exhibited in the chemist’s- 
shop window in the shape of a glass feeding- 
bottle. 

The little stranger is a provider of problems 
of which the choice of a name is not the least 
important. There is a fashion in them. 
In country districts Bible names—Manoah, 
/Eneas, Joel, Eli, Gideon, Deborah, Ruth, 
Miriam—are popular. But among those who 
ape the ways of gentility, the good old- 
fashioned John and Tom, Mary and Sarah 
have given place to Gordon, Cyril, Stanley, 
Doris, Lily, May, Rose, and Daisy. Some 
families of girls are almost horticultural 
bouquets. When twins require names, we 


born die before the first year, in Australia 
seventy-five, and in Ireland ninety-five. 

About a third of the children who die in 
the first year of their existence do so, not from 
any well-defined disease, but simply because 
they have not the vitality to live. Their 
little candles give a sputtering glimmer 
and then fitfully expire. The epitaph of 
one of them read :— 

If so soon I roust be done for 
I wonder what I was Itejnin for. 

If the little stranger wishes to have the 
best chance of living it should refuse to be 
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are not all sc clever as the father who, 
ha% r ing chosen the name Kate for a girl, 
called the second one Dupli-Kate. A little 
boy astonished the people next door by 
declaring that his new twin brothers were 
to be called Thunder 
and Ligh t ni ng t 
" Never ! ” was the 
reply, “Oh 3 but they 
are/ 1 was the little 
chap’s retort, 41 Pa 
called them that as 
soon as he heard.” 

On an occasion 
when twins arrived 
in the home of one 
of my working-men 
patients I was 
d e tain ed els ew h ere. 

Another doctor filled 
my place. “ Eh, 
father,” said the 
little five-year-old 
son, realizing that 
something like a 
calamity had fallen 
on the household, 

“ you ought to have 
had Dr. Penrith He 
wouldn’t have 
brought two.” And, 
of course, we have 
all heard of the little 
fellow who, when 
taken to see the 
twins,asked, “ Which 
are you going to 
drown ? ” 

Then comes the 
happy moment when 
the latest arrival, in 
gown and robes pre¬ 
posterously too long 
for it, the under¬ 
clothing part being 
turned up and 
secured with pins to 
prevent the little 
one slipping out, in 
the arms of its nurse, 
is the centre of in¬ 
terest in the semi¬ 
circle around the 
font. Dean Burgon 
once refused to christen a male child 
Venus. “ Vanus ? ” he muttered, aghast, 
after asking the godparents to name the 
child. “ I suppose you mean Venus. Do 
you imagine that 1 am going to call any 

Digilized bpSUOff \ 


Christian child after that abandoned 
female ? ” 

The father of the infant urged that he only 
wished to name it after his grandfather. 

“ Your grandfather ? 1 don’t believe it. 

\V T here is your grand¬ 
father ? ” 

He was produced : 
a poor old soul of 
eighty or so, bent 
double, and certainly 
not looking the least 
like the goddess in 
question. 

11 Do you mean 
to tell me, sir, that 
any clergyman ever 
christened you 
Vanus, as you call 
it?” 

4t Well, no, sir. 
I was christened 
Sylvanus, but they 
always calls me 
Vanus! ” 

Let us hope it 
may not be the lot 
of the latest arrival 
to obtrude where 
the father, when 
asked to name the 
child, answered, 
“ One too many.” 

In the days of 
long ago it was the 
custom for the 
mother to give her 
baby boy his first 
food with the sword 
of her husband, 
lightly i ntrodu cing 
the nourishment 
into the baby’s tiny 
mouth on the 
sword’s point. 
Nowadays the latest 
arrival must be 
content with some 
warm water or a 
sticky mess of butter 
and sugar in a tea¬ 
spoon. It is the 
rule-of-thumb 
descendant of Mrs, 
Gamp w r ho provides butter and sugar, a near 
relative of her who, when given a thermo¬ 
meter to test the heat of baby’s bath, 
declared she could always manage with¬ 
out such gqhiuridk things. If the baby 
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went red she knew the water was too hot, 
if the child turned blue she knew it was 
too cold. Although the up-to-date monthly 
nurse never goes to her patient without a 
spring balance to record the latest arrival's 
gradual increase in weight, there was at one 
time a superstition that it was unlucky to 
weigh a baby, and old-fashioned nurses 
always set themselves against the practice. 
The first time the little stranger leaves its 
mother's room 
it must go 
upstairs before 
going down¬ 
stairs, or it 
will never rise 
in the world. 

Where there is 
no upstairs 
those w ? h o 
ding to the 
practice mount 
a chair outside 
the room door, 
and the future 
rise of the v 
cherub is as¬ 
sured* In what 
a large number 
of cases must 
this precaution 
have been 
omitted! In 
the West Rid¬ 
ing of York¬ 
shire a baby 
at the first 
house it visits 
receives a piece 
of money, an 
egg, some salt, 

a piece of coal, a match, and some bread. The 
money is to ensure wealth; the egg, full of 
meat and goodness, implies that the child is 
to have plenty of the good things of this 
life. It typifies the beginning of life, and the 
ancient Romans always began their dinners 
with eggs. It may be a relic of the pagan 
belief that the world was hatched from an egg. 
Salt confers health. It is a symbol of incor¬ 
ruption and immortality. It was often put 
into coffins to keep Satan away, and also had 
the reputation of keeping away witches, for 
which purpose brewers used to throw a 
handful into their mash-tubs. It also typifies 
energy, and signifies that the latest arrival 
is to take his place among the salt of the earth. 
Coal ensure * comfort and warmth, whilst the 
match bestows wisdom, and denotes that 


the little one's life is to be illumined by the 
light of knowledge; and the bread indicates 
that the child shall never want for daily 
bread.. 

Tradition asserts that to rock the empty 
cradle is to displace the latest arrival from 
its proud position, for if you rock an empty 
cradle you rock a new* arrival into it. 

The nation cannot take too deep an interest 
in its babies. We look to them some day to 

uphold the 
traditions and 
receive the 
glorious 
heritage be¬ 
queathed to 
us by our fore- 
fathers. 
44 Heaven lies 
about us In our 
infancy/ 7 says 
Wordsworth. 
The artless in¬ 
nocence, the 
very helpless¬ 
ness of a child 
appeals to all 
but the brutal¬ 
ized, though 
all do not show 
their love after 
the manner of 
the Norwich 
labourer on 
the death of 
his little son. 
The bereaved 
man was found 
pacing the 
room with the 
corpse in his arms, 
kissing it passion¬ 
ately. When the vicar 
of the parish en- 
| deavoured to soothe 

and comfort him, 
the distraught man 
placed the attenu¬ 
ated form on the 
bed, saying as he did 
so r— 

fV” “ Ah ! sir, you 

don't know how l 
loved that lily 
faller ; and if it 
ft worn't agin the law 

> , I'd have him 

r J, stuffed, that I 

Snginal frorauld! ” 
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HE full-rigged ship Kedron > 
38 o tons, belonging to Bristol, 
was a very notorious vessel, 
and Captain Joseph Bandy, 
who commanded her, was 
equally notorious. He was 
one of the real old-fashioned 
sort. He loathed steamships in all shapes 
except when they were tugs, and even then 
he regarded them as a last resource. The 
only kind of ship was a sailing ship; and 
the only kind of seaman was the seaman of 
the old days ; and the only sort of skipper 
was the kind of skipper that he was himself. 

He was indeed a hairy and ancient aristo¬ 
crat of the ocean, a violent and preposterous 
conservative, even in politics, and he had an 
almighty admiration for lords. 

“ My notion is,” said Captain Joseph 
Bandy, “ my notion is the subordination of 
so-ciety the same as the subordination of a 
ship. I expect the men to respect the second 
mate. I reckon the second mate must 
respect the mate. And the mate that doesn't 
respect me, IT 1 'oof ? im out of the ship just 
too quick.” 

His admiration for lords was well known 
over all the seven seas. This admiration was 
truly in his nature, but, nevertheless, its 
vaster development dated from the day when 
he actually shipped somebody before the 
mast in Melbourne who turned out to be a 
real live lord—although only an Irish peer— 
on his arrival in England. A remarkable 
series of accidents made a somewhat tough- 
looking foremast hand into a member of the 
ruling aristocracy while the voyage was in 
progress, and Captain Joseph Bandy never 
forgot the incident. He read up the nature 
of the English peerage in an old encyclopaedia, 
and frequently instructed Mr, Sampler, his 
weary and bored mate, as to the proper titles 
of the children of peers. 

As Mr, Sampler said to Mr. Swaffin, w r ho 


w f as the second mate, “ If the old man, Mr. 
Swaffrn—to speak disrespectfully, which I 
must do sometimes or burst—if the old man 
didn't mollify his love for a lord by sometimes 
getting so blind and so speechless that he 
can't speak of them, I should jump overboard 
or chuck the job,” ' 

It was quite true that Captain Bandy was 
somewhat excessive in drink, although he 
believed himself to be a sober man. He had 
taken a pledge of which he was very proud. 
The nature of this pledge was explained to 
the second greaser by Mr. Sampler in highly 
coloured language, 

“ It's what the old man calls semi-teetotal- 
ism,” said Mr, Sampler. 

“ Ah, I see—I see, sir,” said the second 
mate. “ I suppose that means being never 
more than half drunk.” 

“ If it does he doesn’t keep to it,” said the 
mate. “ But the truth is, I understand it 
to mean that you make a hog of yourself two 
ways, Mr. Swaffin. If you want a drink, you 
have to eat when you don’t want to. The 
result is our skipper’s always soakin’ rum 
and chewin' biscuits, destroyin’ his poor 
stomach in tw'o ways, and ruinin’ his health 
worse than liquor w : ould do all alone, I 
think he's a very sad object, and I shall be 
glad when he retires.” 

The firm that owned the Kedron was very 
friendly with Mr. Sampler, and he had the 
refusal of the command of the ship when 
Captain Bandy finally elected to retire, Mr. 
Swafhn, the second greaser, was a new hand, 
and had not previously sailed in the Kedron . 

“ What’s the real reason for the captain 
being so keen on lords, sir ? ” he asked one 
day when they were running to the nor’ard 
after rounding the Horn, being bound for 
Portland. 

The mate explained the captain’s native 
conservatism, and related the story of Lord 
Ballyhooly, ngina | frQm 
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“ You don’t mean to say he hasn’t spoken 
to you about the nobility ? ” asked Mr. 
Sampler. 

“ Oh, yes, sir,” said the second mate, “ he’s 
spoken to me about it, but I never thoroughly 
understood why he’d got that kink in his 
mind.” 

“ Well, that’s the reason,” said the mate, 
“ and what’s more, the more he drinks the 
more he thinks of lords, and the more he 
begins to have a kind of idea that there’s 
another lord aboard the ship. Every time 
we ship a new crowd he runs his eye across 
them kind of eager-like, lookin’ for a lord. 
Havin’ had one in the fo’c’sle once, he’s 
dreadfully afraid of bein’ disrespectful to any 
of the foremast hands until he’s thoroughly 
sized ’em up. Time and again he’s come to 
me and said, ‘ That young fellow, Smith, in 
the starboard watch,’ or maybe, ‘ That fellow 
Brown, in the port watch, looks very haristo- 
cratic, Mr. Sampler. Just run easy with him 
till we size him up.’ Oh, it’s quite remark¬ 
able—if the hands for’ard only got the truth 
into their heads of the way he thinks, they’d 
all be playin’ up they were lords, and a holy 
time we’d have with ihtm.” 

The Kedron was carrying a cargo of general 
notions to Portland, Oregon, that hard- 
headed, hard-fisted, notorious port situated 
far inland up the Columbia River and the 
Willamette. From Portland she was to 
load wheat to Liverpool. Now the Kedron, 
take it all round, especially since the skipper 
had developed his notion about lords, had 
always been a pretty comfortable ship for 
the first part of her voyages. Until 
Captain Bandy had thoroughly sized up the 
crew his suspicions as to their nobility pre¬ 
vented him being anything else but extremely 
civil to them. In fact, he kept the list in his 
pocket of all the men before the mast. He 
ticked them off as not being peers bit by bit 
as he ran down his southing. As a general 
rule, most of them were cut off the list by 
the time the Kedron crossed the line, and few 
indeed survived when the old ship lost the 
South-East trades and got into the region of 
the westerly winds. As the crew said, “ We 
begin by bein’ white-headed boys to the old 
man. ’E’s very civil an’ polite for a long 
time, but bit by bit he gets savager an’ 
sulkier with us. An’ some of us ’e’s civil to 
a long time.” 

Of course they gathered gradually what 
the meaning of it was, and there was great 
fun in the fo’c’sle in consequence. Every 
soul in both watches had a title by the time 
they rounded the Horn, The oldest seamen 


were mostly dukes, and even the boy had a 
courtesy title, even when he got a severe 
kicking for misbehaviour or not being clean. 
The difference between the beginning and the 
end of the passage was always so marked that 
there was a strong tendency on the part 
of the crew of the Kedron to desert at the first 
opportunity. If there is a place on earth 
where it is easy to skip out it is Portland, 
Oregon, for there the boarding-house masters 
have raised the art of seducing seamen to a 
very high level. They take the crew out of 
one ship, dispose them carefully in boarding¬ 
houses, take the crew out of another ship 
and dispose of them, and then, practically 
speaking, swap crews between the two 
deserted ships, charging a high price per head 
for each seaman, and this price is known as 
blood money. 

In the case of the crew of the Kedron, they 
were all desirous of skipping, and the boarding¬ 
house masters found no difficulty whatever 
in denuding the old ship of every soul in her 
but the officers. When the crew got ashore 
they spread abroad the character of Captain 
Joseph Bandy, of the Kedron, until every 
sailorman ashore was fully aware of the fact 
that if he shipped on board her he was likely 
to be treated as a lord for a certain number 
of degrees of longitude, and after that to 
have no latitude allowed him. 

Some said it was much better to have your 
bad time first and get it over and have a good 
time to make up for it, while others main¬ 
tained it was much better to have your good 
time first, for then you knew you’d got it, 
and you might be drowned before the bad time 
set in. The main thing that came out of it 
all was that every sailor in Portland under¬ 
stood that if he meant to have a good show on 
board the Kedron, should his luck make him 
one of the crew, it was highly necessary for 
him to be a lord. 

This appealed so much to one particular 
joker, who was a great friend of the runner at 
the Portland House, that he actually went 
down to the library and, to the surprise 
of the librarian, demanded an English 
“ Peerage,” which was produced with some 
difficulty. Simpkins, the sailorman who 
inquired for it, was a very bright and lively, 
and not wholly uneducated, person. 

“ Now I’m heeled,” said he—by which he 
meant that he was armed for all contingencies 
if fate made him a foremast hand in the 
Kedron. 

And, indeed, it did. The runner of the 
Portland House had the providing of the 
Kedron's crew. He took some of Simpkins’s 
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advice and provided the Kedron with a fairly 
good-looking set of men. It was, indeed, a 
remarkable jest with everybody in Portland, 
and only the officers of the old ship were 
unaware of The joke that was being played. 

After the usual measly fashion of English 
ships, to say nothing of American, the Kedron 
was, of course, grossly undermanned. She 
carried about one man for every hundred tons 
on her, and a boy for the extra eighty ; and 
whereas to be properly manned she should 
have had sixteen in the fo’c’sle, she only had 
eight and a boy—that is to say, four in each 
watch and the boy thrown in to the mate’s 
or port watch. They got away to sea with 
a cargo of wheat, and their crew on board— 
in which Simpkins was the leading spirit—in 
fairly good order. In spite of Captain Bandy’s 
objection to tugs he was, of course, towed to 
sea down the rivers, and while they were 
being towed the skipper was as mild and meek 
as if he had been a maiden aunt. The “ old 
man ” never let an oath out of him, and with 
the utmost severity instructed Mr. Sampler 
and Mr. Swaffin to use no bad language. 

“ They’re a very nice-lookin’ crew,” said 
the skipper, “ very nice-lookin’, fine young 
men—nice-lookin’ boys, a very ’andsome 
lot, quite haristocratic, Mr. Sampler.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Mr. Sampler, sulkily. 

“ We never know ’oo we may ’ave on 
board, you know, Mr. Sampler.” 

“ You don’t mean to say you think these 
are lords, sir ? ” asked Mr. Sampler, choking. 

“ I wouldn’t be surprised at anything after 
Lord Ballyhooly,” said the skipper, taking a 
drink. “ You do as I say, and be very civil to 
them, because it’s accordin’ to my principles 
that you should be, until you know ’oo they 
are an’ where we are. I remember with joy 
that Lord Ballyhooly was such a good sailor 
that I never ’ad a cross word with ’im. And 
what’s more, ’e asked me to dinner at the Caffy 
R’yal, and I went, and ’e did me very well 
and shook ’ands with me, too, when I left.” 

This was his great pride. He felt as if he, 
too, were a member of the aristocracy, or 
that the clasp of the hand of his late able 
seaman, Lord Ballyhooly, had at any rate 
been as good as a knighthood. 

When they passed Astoria, rounded Point 
Adams, and said good-bye to Oregon, they 
stood away to the south under all plain sail. 
Now, as it was the homeward passage the 
mate’s watch was on deck. Among the 
port watch was Simpkins, and he was 
at the wheel. Captain Joseph Bandy was 
exceedingly polite to him, not wholly to 
Simpkins’s surprise. 


“ And what’s your name, my man ? ” 
said Captain Bandy. 

Simpkins hesitated, and smiled somewhat 
haughtily. 

“ The name I shipped under, sir, is 
‘ Simpkins,’ ” said Simpkins, still with that 
reserved and haughty smile. And Captain 
Bandy looked at him in the most interested 
manner. 

“ Oh, the name you shipped under is 

* Simpkins ’ ? ” he said, and walked away to 
the starboard rail of the poop. “ A very 
fine young feller,” said Captain Bandy; 
“ the name he shipped under is 

* Simpkins.’ ” Then he turned. “ What’s 
your real name, Simpkins ? ” 

“ If you please, sir, I’d rather not say,” 
said Simpkins, with a very delicate air. “ It 
would disturb my family to know that I’d 
been a common sailorman.” 

“ Ah—I see,” said Captain Bandy. “ Very 
well, my man, I won’t press you for it.” But 
he was delighted with the situation, and felt 
sure that he had here another real lord. 

When Simpkins’s trick at the wheel was 
over he went for’ard, and while working 
about the deck for the remainder of the watch 
imparted desirable information to his mates 
and gave them some interesting advice. 

The next seaman that the skipper tackled 
was a young and lively Cockney ruffian from 
the purlieus between Brook Street, Shadwell, 
and the river. 

“ What’s your name, my man ? ” said the 
skipper. 

“ It’s Lord—I mean Johnson, sir,” said 
the East-end boy. 

“ If you mean ‘ Johnson,’ why do you say 
‘ Lord ’ ? ” asked the skipper with a sudden 
start. 

“ It was a mistake, sir. It was a name I 
shipped under, but my family’s very per- 
tickler, and wouldn’t like to know I was a 
sailorman.” 

“ Ah,” said the skipper, who, by this time, 
was three parts cocked. “ Very remarkable! 
Very well, if you regard your name as 
confidential I’ll ask you nothin’—unless you 
like to confide in me ? ” 

“ I’ll think of it, sir,” said Johnson. 

The next seaman said his name was Baron 
—no, he meant Wilkins, and the skipper 
was overjoyed. He went down below and 
took more drinks with himself, and con¬ 
gratulated himself on his luck in having so 
many members of the nobility on board. He 
even woke up Mr. Sampler to impart his 
wonderful suspicions. 

“ Three members of the ’Ouse of Lords 
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’ere already,” said the shipper in an awestruck 
whisper, “ I know ’em. I couldn't he 
mistaken. By associatin’ at the Caffy R’yal 
with Lord Ballyhooly I got to know the tone 


£{ I 'ave my eye on another,” said the 
skipper. “ A very big, hairy man, Mr. 
Sampler/’ 

“ What, him ? ” said Mr, Sampler, “ You 



of the haristocracy. Mind, Mr, Sampler, 
that you’re very civil and respectful to 
Simpkins, and Wilkins, and Johnson.” 

“ Very well, sir,” said Mr. Sampler, with 
difficulty restraining his wrath at having to 
be very civil and respectful to three of the 
men for'ard. 


don’t think that rough and tough and hairy 
chap, Guppy, is a lord, too ? ” 

u Oh, lords are frequently hairy/ 3 said 
Captain Bandy, “ I’ve seen a portrait of a 
dook who was awful hairy. Nothin’ shaved 
about ’im—whiskers, beard, moustache—oh, 
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Now Guppy was, indeed, a very strange- 
looking ruffian, but, like Simpkins, he had a 
gift of humour, as he told the crowd for’ard 
in the second dog-watch when they were 
having an awfully fine time and enjoying 
their titles. 

“ And,” said Guppy, “ I’ve got ambition. I 
always ’ad, mates. There’s nothin’ low about 
me. I ain’t content with bein’ a poor, bullied 
seaman, every man’s dog. * Hogs, dogs, and 
sailors ’ is a good motter for many, but it 
ain’t my motter, and I likes to rise. Why, 
there’s Simpkins there, a bright young chap, 
but got no ambition—’e’s a common lord. 
And then there’s another—you, Johnson, 
bein’ a baron. Why, a baron’s a low-down 
kind of lord ! I’m goin’ to be a earl or a dook. 
Blowed if I won’t be a dook; that’s the top 
notch.” 

Accordingly the next day he walked past 
the skipper with his nose in the air. This 
attitude he considered most suitable for a 
person of his lofty rank. The skipper asked 
him humbly what his name was. 

“ It’s Dook—no, I mean Guppy,” said 
Guppy, still retaining his lofty air. 

“ AJi,” said the skipper, “ I begs your par¬ 
don, Mr. Dook—I mean Guppy.” 

“ Pray don’t mention it, sir,” said Guppy. 
“ I may be tempery come down in life, but I 
knows my dooty.” With that he touched 
his forelock and went about his work. 

That evening, in the second dog-watch, Cap¬ 
tain Bandy imparted the news to his officers. 

“ This is a most remarkable trip,” said the 
“ old man,” engaged vigorously in carrying 
out a pleasing form of his pledge of semi- 
teetotalism—that is to say, he drank rum 
which was no more than half water. “ This 
is a most remarkable trip, and my luck’s 
extreme. One member of the ’Ouse of Lords 
was very wonderful, but ’ere we ’ave four or 
five. Guppy’s a dook, Mr. Sampler.” 

“ A what ? ” asked Mr. Sampler. 

“ A dook,” said the skipper. 

Mr. Swaffin burst into laughter. 

“ ’Ow dare you laugh, Mr. Swaffin P ” 
inquired the skipper, angrily. 

“ I beg your pardon,” said Swaffin, with 
more respect. 

“ An’ well you may beg it,” said the skipper. 
“ Me, your captain, and me tellin’ you—I 
say Guppy’s a dook. Most remarkable! 
Very like the Dook of Suffolk, now I thinks of 
it. ’E’s a very fine moustache. I’ve seen ’is 
face in the papers.” 

“ What are you goin’ to do about it ? ” 
asked Mr. Sampler. “ Are they goin’ to 
sleep aft and have no work to do ? ” 


“ It goes against the grain to make the 
’Ouse of Lords work,” said the skipper. “ It’s 
notorious they does no work to speak of, bar 
settin’ in their crowns and scarlet robes in 
soft seats in the ’Ouse, with a screw of ten 
thousand a year. No wonder they gets tired 
of it at times and comes to sea., They’re a 
noble race, full o’ work and energy,” sighed 
the skipper. “ Oh, they’re fine young men ! ” 

“ I suppose if the rest of them turn out to 
be lords too,” said Mr. Swaffin, “ that you 
and I and Mr. Sampler will have to do the 
work, sir ? ” 

“ I wouldn’t go so far as to say that,” said 
Bandy, thinking it over. “ It’s well known 
that peers ’ave an ’igh sense of dooty, main¬ 
tainin’ the rights of property with both ’ands 
full of it, to say nothin’ of what they’re 
settin’ on. All I say to you is to use ’em 
gently, rememberin’ what they are. Speak 
civil, don’t swear, and I wouldn’t be surprised 
but what the Dook asked us to dine at the 
Caffy R’yal too, all of us.” 

After which he retired to his cabin. 

Mr. Swaffin and Mr. Sampler looked at each 
other. 

“ Does he really believe it, Mr. Sampler ? ” 
asked the second greaser. 

“ He does,” said the chief mate, with a 
groan. 

“ Oh, it’s horrid,” said Mr. Swaffin. “ To 
have to be respectful to the crowd for’ard! 
I suppose I’ve got to go to that infernal young 
ruffian, Wilkins, and say, ‘ Oh, Mr. Earl ’— 
or Duke Wilkins, or whatever it is, and what¬ 
ever your name is —‘ would you be so good as 
to be so kind as to be so obliging as to go 
up aloft with a grease-pot and grease down 
the t’gall’n’ mast?’ Is that the kind of 
way we’ve got to behave, Mr. Sampler ? ” 

“ No, I’m hanged if I behave that way,” 
said Sampler, “ not for any skipper on earth 
or on sea. My game is this-” 

“ What ? ” asked the second mate, eagerly. 

“ When the skipper’s on deck we’ll be 
civil to them, and when the skipper ain’t on 
deck let them look out for thunder-squalls,” 
said the mate. 

“ Right-o ! ” said the second mate. “ That 
suits me. They may think they’re buckos, 
but they ain’t. Oh, not much.” 

For twenty-four hours or so the aristocracy 
of the fo’c’sle thoroughly enjoyed themselves, 
and the remainder of both watches took 
counsel as to what titles they were to hold 
if the skipper asked their names. 

Now, a man cannot go around posing 
as a lord without becoming somewhat lordly 
in his behaviour. This has been noticed 
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frequently in places like Monte Carlo, where 
bogus earls and peers are found more fre¬ 
quently than good luck. But the only things 
that Simpkins knew of them were gained 
from his being somewhat of a newspaper 
reader, and the con¬ 
duct of some of the 
young lords in the 
House of Commons 
—though he did not 
understand how a 
lord got into the 
House of Commons 
—put him somewhat 
off the track. He 
became very haughty 
and rude, and so did 
the others. It worked 
very w r ell indeed 
while the skipper was 
on deck, and some¬ 
how or another he 
now managed to be 
on deck a great deal. 

He had suspicions 
that the mates were 
not likely to behave 
exactly as he desired. 

Consequently during 
the dayhe was mostly 
on the poop; and 
kept on crawling up 
at intervals during 
the night in order to 
see that the peers were 
not imposed upon. 

Consequently, until 
the Kedron was just 
about the Horn, in 
the neighbourhood of 
Diego Ramirez 
Islands — known to 
old-fashioned seamen 
as the Daggarrame- 
reens—the dukes and 
earls and marquises, 
of whom there were 
now two in the port 
watch, had a very 
glorious time. The 
mates spoke to them 
with great civility, 
and begged them to 
do their work, and all the time their wrath 
rose, although it was suppressed. 

The first part of the passage home had 
necessarily been in very fine weather, and, 
indeed, as it was summer time off the flurn 
it was also fine there. However, when they 


. hauled up for the nor’ard and the Falklands 
it began to blow a heavy gale, and things had 
to be done in a rather more lively and perhaps 
uncivil fashion. When they reefed the 
main-topsail, the second mate at the weather 


HE WALKED PAST THE SKIPPER WITH HIS NOSE IN THE AIR. 


earing had a barney with Duke Guppy, who 
was tending to the dog’s ear. 

“You miserable swine!" said the second 
greaser, ** why don't you pull ? Put some 
beef on it, or I’ll boot you off the yard.” 
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“ Boot you off the yard,” said the second 
mate in a fury, looking as if he would do it. 

Now Guppy by this time had really begun 
to think he was something of a duke, and he 
grew very sulky. He said, “ If you talk to 
me like that, Mr. Swaffin, I shall complain to 
the skipper.” 

Whereupon the second mate laid hold of 
the lift, jumped to his feet on the yard, and 
put his boot under the ear of Duke Guppy 
and raked his ear up and down with the toe 
of it. Such surprising conduct to a member 
of the aristocracy inspired Guppy with a 
certain horrible fear that the second mate 
would actually do what he said. He cried 
out, “ Oh, sir, don’t; please, sir, don’t boot 
me off the yard.” Whereupon the second 
mate resumed his position and the weather 
earing was passed satisfactorily. 

Nevertheless there was great trouble in 
the fo’c’sle when the watch went below. 
They held an indignation meeting, and 
considered whether a deputation of the 
Maritime Peers should be sent aft to the 
skipper to complain of the Commons. They 
decided to do it and appointed Simpkins, 
Johnson, Wilkins, and Guppy himself to go 
aft and interview the “ old man.” They 
found him on the poop, and requested a few 
words with him, which he granted in the 
civillest manner. 

“ Is there anything you ’ave to complain 
of ? ” asked the skipper. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Guppy ; “ we’ve come to 
complain about the conduc’ of Mr. Swaffin on 
the main-topsail yard this forenoon watch. 
’E threatened to boot me off of the yard, sir.” 

“ What ? Threatened to boot you off the 
yard ! ” said the skipper. “ ’Ow ’orrible ! ” 

“ An’ me what I am,” said Guppy, tapping 
his chest as if he kept his patent of nobility 
there, perhaps his certificate as a duke. 

“ Ah, an’ you what you are,” said the 
skipper, respectfully. “ Do I understand 
you, Mr. Guppy ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Guppy, in great hopes 
that the second mate would catch it hot and 
strong in a few minutes, “ you do understand 
me. I’ve never concealed my persition.” 

“ Nor I, neither,” said Johnson. 

“ Nor me,’’ said Wilkins. 

But Simpkins stood modestly silent as if 
he were the only native aristocrat among them. 

“ I’m very sorry to hear of this,” said the 
skipper. 

“ An’ so will Lord Ballyhooly be when I 
tell ’im,” said Guppy. “ Lord Ballyhooly 
told me what a fine ship this was, and ’ow 
well behaved all the officers was, an’ it’ll be a 


great disappointment to ’im to think, when 
I meet ’im in the ’Ouse, that things were 
different in ’er from ’is time.” 

“ Do you know Lord Ballyhooly ? ” asked 
the skipper. 

“ Well,” said Guppy. “ ’Im an’ me ’ave 
boxed together many a time. ’E shoots at 
my castle reg’lar.” 

“ Does ’e, indeed ? ” said the skipper. 

“ An’ I don’t wish you to be too ’ard on 
Swaffin,” said the Duke; “ only we should 
like you to point out to ’im that although at 
the present moment we’re sailormen, we’ve 
never been accustomed to be treated in that 
kind of way - threatened with bein’ booted off 
the yard, an’ ’avin’ your starboard ear rubbed 
up an’ down with the toe of a sea-boot.” 

“ ’Oly Moses 1 ” exclaimed the skipper, 
“ you don’t say he did that ? ” 

“ Oh, didn’t he ? ” said the Duke. “ But 
I won’t put up with it.” 

“ You sha’n’t,” said the skipper. “ I shall 
speak to Mr. Swaffin. You can go for’ard 
now, gentlemen—if that’s the right way to 
call you ? ” 

“ Oh, it’ll do,” said the Duke. And with 
that they bowed somewhat haughtily and 
retired. 

Captain Bandy walked up and down the 
starboard side of the poop for a few minutes 
considering what he should do in these 
unparalleled circumstances, and finally called 
Mr. Sampler into consultation. 

“ Look ’ere, Mr. Sampler, Mr. Swaffin ’as 
been threatenin’ to boot the Dook off the 
main-topsail yard. It’s most unparalleled 
conduct, and can’t be put up with. There’ll 
be questions asked about it in the ’Ouse, as 
sure as sea-boots is sea-boots and dooks is 
dooks.” 

“ Dukes may be dukes, but I don’t believe 
Guppy’s a duke,” said Mr. Sampler, 
insubordinately. 

“ Didn’t you see ’ow ’e behaved to me ? ” 
said the skipper. “ Would any foremast 
’and that wasn’t a peer behave free to a 
captain—a part owner, too ? I tell you ’e’s 
a peer, and Mr. Swaffin and you ’ave got 
to behave to ’im and the others in accord¬ 
ance with your dooty. Just get Mr. Swaffin 
up ’ere—I’ll ’ave a talk with ’im.” 

“ It’s Mr. Swaffin’s watch below, sir,” said 
the mate. “ He’ll be fast asleep now.” 

“ I don’t care whether ’e’s fast asleep or 
fast awake,” said the skipper. “ Disrespect 
to a deputation of the peerage in the fo’c’sle 
ain’t goin’ to be put up with by me. Send 
for ’im. Mr. Sampler.” 

Mr. Sampler himself roused out the second 
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mate, who came on deck in a perfect blazing 
fury, perfectly determined to be disrespectful 
to the whole House of Lords if he met them in 
Westminster Hall or Westminster Abbey, and 
equally determined to say whatever he chose 
to the skipper, who, from the maritime point 
of view, was of far greater importance than 
any peer. 


Before they went on deck Mr. Swaffin 
laid hold of the arm of Mr. Sampler and 
said, desperately 

11 Mr. Sampler, this can't go on.” 

“It can't,” said Sampler; “ but w'hat are 
we to do about it ? 11 

“ Oh,” said Mr. Swaffin, “ do ? HI tell 
you what we’-il^W 'Wt-lt go on strike.” 
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“ On strike ? ” said the mate. “ What do 
you mean—refuse duty ? ” 

“ I mean that,” said the second mate. 
“ The old man’s old and dotty. All he knows 
about navigation he’s forgotten. Half the 
time he’s so blind he don’t know a plus from 
a minus, or longitude from latitude. Now, 
you and I will do no more if this goes on. Are 
you in with me? ” 

“ I am,” said Mr. Sampler, desperately. 

They went on deck together. 

“ What’s this I ’ear about your bein’ dis¬ 
respectful to the Dook ? ” said the skipper, as 
soon as Swaffin’s head came in sight up the 
companion. 

“ I was disrespectful to no duke, sir,” said 
Mr. Swaffin, “ but I threatened to boot that 
blackguard Guppy off the main-topsail yard, 
and for two pins I’d go into the fo’c’sle now, 
drag him out by his ears, and boot him fore 
and aft for the next half hour.” 

“ You’re insubordinate,” said the skipper. 

“ I am,” said the second greaser, despe¬ 
rately, “ and I mean to be.” 

“ You mean to be ! ” said the skipper. 
“ Oh, this is very remarkable.” 

“ More remarkable than the House of Lords 
in the fo’c’sle,” said Swaffin, with increased 
disrespect. “ But we’re not going to put up 
with it, sir.” 

“ Not goin’ to put up with what ? ” said 
the skipper. 

“ To put up with lords in the fo’c’sle,” said 
the second mate. “There ain’t going to be any 
lords in the fo’c’sle any more. Mr. Sampler 
and I have made up our minds there ain’t.” 

“ Holy sailor ! ” said the skipper. “ What 
do I ’ear but insubordination and 
mutiny! ” 

“ Right you are, old cock,” said the second 
mate, in an increasing rage. “ Mr. Sampler 
and I are going to do no more until you 
disestablish that House of Lords for us, and 
so we tell you. Ain’t we, Mr. Sampler ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Sampler, desperately, 
feeling that something must be done, or that 
he would indeed go mad. 

“ Do I ’ear aright ? ” asked Captain Bandy, 
sadly. “ Oh, I seem to ’ear as if it were a 
kind of whisper in the far, far distance that 
my mate that ’as been with me these years 
is threatenin’ insubordination an’ mutiny— 
refusin’ dooty—goin’ agen the articles of war, 
so to speak, and threatenin’ to disestablish 
the ’Ouse of Lords.” 

“ That’s me,” said Sampler. “ We’ll do no 
more till it’s been disestablished.” 

“ I orders you not to,” said the skipper. 

“ Order what you like,” said the second 


mate, “ but nobody’s bringing it. Come, Mr. 
Sampler, come down to my berth ; I’ve got a 
pack of cards there. Let’s have a little game 
of nap all to ourselves while Captain Bandy 
runs the ship, for I’ve done with it.” 

“ And so’ve I,” said Sampler. 

With that they left the skipper planted 
almost as fast as if he was a bollard, or the 
fore-bitts, and went below. It was a horrible 
situation, and Captain Bandy felt that it was 
such. He was between the devil and the deep 
sea—between his mates and the House of 
Lords of his own creation. He felt like a 
king who had been deserted by his army, and 
had nothing to rely on but an odd duke or 
two, to say nothing of a baron and an earl 
and a marquess and two or three courtesy 
lords of no particular distinction. For ten 
years at least he had sailed with Sampler, 
who had dry-nursed him—to say nothing of 
wet-nursing him when the rum got on top—for 
many, many thousand miles of variegated 
ocean. 

“ I don’t know what I’ll do without ’em,” 
said the skipper. “ The ’Ouse of Lords ain’t 
to be relied on for navigation—that I’m sure 
of if I’m sure of anything. I never ’eard of a 
dook or a marquess that was good at naviga¬ 
tion, though Lord Ballyhooly was a very good 
sailorman. But as he owned freely in the 
Caffy R’yal he knew nothin’ whatever about 
navigation, and didn’t know a member of 
the haristocracy as did. I’ll take a drink 
on it.” 

He took a drink on it—and took two on it— 
and took three on it. By the time he had 
taken so many that he could count no longer 
he felt happier in his mind, although the 
ship was running very hard with the wind on 
the starboard quarter and making pretty 
heavy weather of it. 

“ I think I’ll appeal to their better feelin’s,” 
said the skipper. “ I might take a gun to 
them, and agen I mightn’t. I’ve a kind of 
notion young Swaffin might take it away 
from me, bein’ very quick an’ me bein’ old. 
I’ll appeal to their better feelin’s.” 

He went down below and tapped at the 
second mate’s door. 

“ I go nap,” said the second mate. “ Come 
in ! I go nap.” 

The skipper put in his head. 

“ I appeals to your better feelin’s,” said 
the skipper—“ to say nothin’ of the law.” 

“ Law be jiggered,” said the second mate. 
“ There you are, Mr. Sampler, that’s my trick.” 

“ I appeals to your better feelin’s, Mr. 
Sampler,” said the skipper, humbly. 

“ Haven’t gjqfl any better feelings,” said 
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Mr. Sampler, who was angry at having lost 
three successive games. 

“ 1 hen won’t you help me to navigate the 
ship ? ” asked the skipper. 

*' We won’t,” said the second mate. “Ask 
your dukes. Now, please, do shut the door, 
sir—there’s such an awful draught coming in 
out of the alley-way.” 

“ I’m the worst-treated skipper that ever 
was,” said Bandy, with peculiar humbleness. 
“ Oh, Mr. Sampler, and Mr. Swaffin, do ’elp 
me out, becos the 
’Ouse of Lords 
don’t know no 
navigation.” 

“ Oh, do shut 
the door, Captain 
Bandy,” said 
Swaffin, with 
great irritation; 

“ there’s a draught 
coming round the 
comer that cuts 
my ears off.” 

“I can’t help it,” 
said the skipper, 
desperately. “ I 
can’t stay on deck 
day and night 
myself. If you’re 
down here playin' 
cards together an’ 
r e f u s i n’ dooty, 
who's to run the 
ship ? ” 

“ Let her run 
herself," said 
Sampler. 

“ Let her run 
herself under,” 
said the second 
greaser. “ I’d as 
soon be drowned 
as be civil to a 
crowd for’ard. and 
a crowd that 
makes a fool of 
you, sir.” 

“Oh, this is 
dreadful ’earin',” 
said /the skipper. 

“ I’ve either to lose 
the ship and my 
precious life and 
the cargo and my 
forty years’ repu¬ 
tation, or else be 
uncivil to Lord 


friends—’im as treated me so nicely at the 
Caffy R’yal.” 

“ That’s what you’ve got to do,” said 
Swaffin, “ and you can take your choice— 
and you take vour choice quick, so don’t 
make a song about it.” 

“ I never was spoken to so before,” said 
Captain Bandy. 

“ You’ll be spoken to a great deal worse 
than that presently,” said Swaffin, viciously, 
“ if you don’t shut that door.” 

“ l__j_” 


Ballyhooly’s 

Vr.|. «lv. — 71 


SEND DUKE GUPPY AFT. 

TO 


“ Yes,” said Mr. 
Sampler, eagerly, 
perceiving signs of 
weakening in the 
captain. 

“I gives in,” 
said Captain 
Bandy, gloomily. 

“You do? "said 
the second mate. 

“Ido,” said the 
skipper. 

“ And we can 
treat the dukes 
for’ard in good, 
proper sea 
fashion ? " asked 
Mr. Swaffin. 

“ It can’t he 
’clped,” said the 
captain ■ “ but be 
merciful to ’em. 
Remember ’oo 
they are — especi¬ 
ally Guppy.” 

“ Oh, especially 
Guppy,” said the 
second mate, who 
had removed his 
boots to play cards. 
“Oh, especially 
Guppy!” And 
with that he put 
his sea - boots on 
again, turned up 
the cuffs of his 
sleeves, and went 
on deck. With a 
bellow like a bull 
he fetched all 
hands out and 
roared: “ Send 
Duke Guppy aft. 
I’m going to be 
merciful to him. 

i’m going to be merciful especially 

him.” Original from Guppy ! ” 
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A discussion in wkich sm open golf champions * a billiard expert, a famous 
juggler, a croquet champion, and other authorities take part. 


Illustrations by Tom ^V^lkinson. 


T the first blush this looks 
like a foolish question. It 
casts doubt on the universally 
accepted truism —** Practice 
makes perfect.’ 1 But a little 
reflection seems to justify the 
question. Putting, though in 
a measure analogous to other feats of skill, 
is really a thing apart, Variously described 
by golfers as an inspiration, or, in the language 
of profanity, “ the devil/’ it is, in many ways, 
a law unto itself. 

A thousand things are concerned in the 
golfer’s putt—club, ball (no two are exactly 
alike), turf, slope of ground, wind, weather, 
to mention half-a-dozen of the more obvious. 
As the varieties of each of these are legion, 
those who are sceptical about the value of 
putting practice can easily convince them¬ 
selves that they waste their time in practising 
putting. 

But, contrarily, there are those who see in all 
this the greater need for practising putting 
Countless instances could be quoted of the 
good effects of practice on putting. One, 
chosen for its uniqueness, must here suffice, 

A well-known American, R. F, Foster, an 

Diailized bv vjOOQIC 


authoritative writer on bridge and other 
card games, and a great theorist at golf, says 
that as the result of daily drawing-room 
practice he reckons to hole out in one putt on 
nine of eighteen greens after an approach. 
His method of practice is to putt into a cup 
laid on its side, commencing at two feet away 
and increasing the distance a foot at a time 
until the extreme limit of the room is reached. 

Doubtless there are those who would like 
to know also the secret of laying nine out of 
eighteen approaches within an area the size 
of a room. Such must be referred to old 
Bob Ferguson, or the ancient of days, who¬ 
ever he w as, who said that there should be 
no “ puttingin first-class golf , for the 
approach shot ought always to be laid within 
a few feet of the hole. 

In order to give pause to those who deny 
that there is any analogy between putting 
and billiards, attention is called to the fact 
that good billiard-players are almost invari¬ 
ably good putters, S, H. Fry and C 
Hutchings may be cited as good examples. 
The same niceness of touch required for 
billiards h required also for putting. 

That the question at the head of thL> 
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article is no foolish one is shown by the 
divided opinions of golfers thereon. On few 
golfing subjects do opinions so differ. And 
it may be taken that Vardan, Ray, Braid, 
Taylor, Hilton, and Herd represent by their 
opinions an equal number of sections of the 
golfing community who hold these several 
views. 

His experimental knowledge of other 
games analogous to golf and his proficiency 
as a golfer are an earnest that A, C M, 
Croome's views of this subject will at least 
be not ill-balanced. Through the eyes of 
one who is only a billiard^player the golfer 
may seem to putt unduly badly ; the croquet- 
player and the curler may think much the 
same. Rut one who combines in his own 
person a practical knowledge of all these 
games will take a juster view, Mr. Croome 
writes 

It is seldom profitable to argue by analogy from 
other games to golf. Billiards, croquet, and curling, 
in which the thing aimed at is to remove a stationary 
object to a fixed point unhindered—and unaided— 
by the opponent, form the only profitable Held of com- 
fxirison. In all four games practice of an individual 
coup is valuable proportionately as conditions make 
mechanical accuracy possible of attainment. The 
billiard-player is most fortunate in his opportunities. 
His implements, table, balls, cue, are practically 
perfect. He, therefore, having taught himself by 
practice to make certain of doing this or that shot 
in one billiard-room, is justified in being surprised 
when he fails in another to bring it off, Ilis experience 
is bound to make him an uncharitable critic of golfers* 
putting, Mannock on his first visit to a golf course 
was deeply impressed by the driving, but wondered 
why, when the ball was within ten yards of the hole, 
“ you always rolled it up before putting it in*” He 
and his kind would probably attribute frequency of 
failure at holing to insufficient practice. A curler 
will be more generous* fie knows 
how one rink differs from another, 
and even from itself at times, lie 
also knows that, although some im¬ 
provement is bound to come from 
persistent practice at 4 * leading/' 
which corresponds on the curling 
pond to putting on the golf course, 
it is better to devote solitary prac¬ 
tice to the acquisition of a good 
style in the delivery of the stone 
than to the attainment of mechanical 
accuracy in one particular shot. So 
it is with putting. It is quite easy 
to practise on the drawing - room 
carpet, But you may hit a saucer 
every time overnight, and take three 
on many greens next day. 

As it is the billiard * player 
chiefly who takes the golfer to 
task for his faulty putting, who 
throws down the gauntlet } as 
it were, and incites him to give 
more attention to practice, it 
will be well to let a billiard- 


player “ take the honour n and speak before 
those he challenges. Though more or less 
in retirement of late, C Daw'son was at one 
time much in the public eye as one of the best 
and most stylish cueists in the ranks of pro¬ 
fessional players. He knows a bit about golf, 
too, and is quite sure of his answer to the 
question, " Can putting be improved by 
practice ? Here it is 

In my opinion, if a golfer practised putting for three 
hours a day for three or four years he should become 
almost as proficient on the putting-green as the billiard 
professional at the spot stroke or losing hazard. At 
any rate, he would become a very much better putter 
than without such practice. I have no doubt of it* 

In putting one has to take into consideration the 
undulations and also the differing nature of turf* In 
billiards also similar difficulties are met with, for on 
different tables The strength and angle thrown from 
a cushion vary when a ball is struck* 

Some years ago I was engaged to play an exhibition 
game against f. P. Mannock, at Dorking* The room 
in which the billiard-table was set was usually used 
for dancing. As is customary at the commence me nr 
of a game, we took the string for break. In each case 
the ball went into the left-hand bottom pocket, and 
in doing so rebounded several times on and off the 
bottom cushion* This is one of the vagaries with which 
the billiard-player must contend. 

In putting, as in billiards, strength and calculation 
are essential factors of every stroke* These can be 
acquired only by persistent practice. 

I practised the spot stroke for years for five or six 
hours a day before I made my record break of 1,348 
(613 consecutive spot strokes)* Look what practice 
m this particular stroke has done for W* J. Pcull! 
Playing against myself, he compiled a break of 3*3041 
during which great run I did not have a stroke for a 
day and a half* 

In professional billiards a tricky shot missed and a 
game thereby lost is followed by a course of practice 
until the particular stroke is mastered. Why should 
not golfers do the same with putting ? 



**YOU MAY tirr A SAUCER EVERY TIME OVERNIGHT, AND TAKE 
THREE ON MANY GK&itN$ Wltiff DAY.” 
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,f HE COMPILED A BREAK OK 3,304, DURING WHICH GREAT RUN 1 
DID NOT HAVE A STROKE FOR A DAY AND A HALF/’ 


E. Rav^ the present open golf champion, 
replies 

In my opinion, and where the advanced golfer is 
concerned, no good can be obtained by practising 
putting ; but in the case of the begintur it is otherwise, 
putting practice is undoubtedly beneficial, for he must 
acquire the art of judging distances, search for “ bor¬ 
rows 11 on the greens, and generally learn by experience 
what lie will probably soon forget. Putting is an 
inspiration, a psychological question, and therefore 
a difficult proposition. I am firmly of the opinion 
that the best kind of practice is, not to spend ail hour 
on the nearest green, but to put our skill or our nerves 
to the test by playing in as many competitions as 


importance hangs on the result 
but no sooner are we called ujton 
to produce of our best than we 
are found wanting in the oirc 
phase of the game that is all- 
important. Therefore, I repeat 
that the more competitions we 
can take part in the better prac¬ 
tice do we obtain. Even assuming 
that greens were perfectly level 
and true, and that as much 
practice was devoted to putting 
as to billiards* lam sure it would 
be found impossible for the golfer 
to reach the same state of perfec¬ 
tion obtained by billiard experts. 
The conditions are so different; 
the wind is an important factor 
in putting ; even the manner in 
which the green lias been cut has 
an effect on the stroke played. 
But the chief difference lies in 
the fact that the putting green is 
so much bigger than the billiard- 
table. In the case of the latter 
the player has both the objects 
in view, whereas on the putting- 
green the player must first take 
a look at the hole, then fix his 
ga ze on the ball, and finally en¬ 
deavour to strike the latter cor* 
rectly and with tire right amount 
of strength. If all greens were true, naturally more 
putts would be holed ; but there is no possibility of 
discovering the perfect green, 

1 have known players to putt in the manner em¬ 
ployed in croquet, where the player faces the hole, so 
to s]>eak, but their putting was no belter for doing so. 
Even if a croquet-mallet type of putter was permitted, 
we should not fear the opponent who used it. A dub 
cannot bring perfection ; everything rests with the 
player. 

Harry Vardan, many times open golf 
champion, views this question with different 
eyes from Ray, He writes 


For some reason, not always easy to explain, we can 
most of us putt decently when there is no particular 
need for it—that is to say, when nothing of any great 


When I declare that putting most certainly can be 
improved by practice, the reader may be inclined to 
ask why I did not put this belief to the test during 
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In the case of the long putt it is much easier to he 
confident. For you do not expect to hole it. At any 
rate, you are not overpowered with the feeling that you 
ought to hole it and that it would be a disgrace not to 
do so. Then, also, you have the sense of security that 
even if you do play the putt badly you still have one 
putt left. 

It pays handsomely to practise the long putt of 
from ten to twenty yards. If you can lay the ball six 
inches from the hole time after lime there is little 
need to bother about the short putts. There is always 
something to he learned in the pursuance of this ideal. 
In time you develop a sort of instinct which tells you 
at a glance the pace of the green with undulating 
ground. Though the putting area is small, there is 
much to be studied therein. 


J. H. Taylor, another member of the 
his tor c golfing triumvirate, and open cham¬ 
pion on several occasions, is not in agreement 
with Vardon, His answer to the question, 
" Can putting be improved by practice ? ” 
is as follows :— 



41 IN TUB DARK OF THE BVRNINHS I USED 
TO SCRAMBLE OUT AND PRACTISE PUTTING 
UNTIL NIGHT FELL .’ 5 


that long and wretched period in which I missed almost 
as many short putts as the average player would crowd 
into a lifetime- 

In the first place I should like to say that I sacrificed 
not one single opportunity of adjourning to a green 
armed with a putter, or sometimes two or three which 
seemed suited to the purpose of knocking the ball into 
the hole* What with teaching, playing matches, and 
looking after the w r ork of the shop, the golf professional 
has a fairly busy day and little leisure for ordinary 
practice. But in the dark of the evenings I used to 
scramble out and practise putting until night fell and 
the hole w as no longer visible. E a in sure that this 
assiduity was not wasted. Its reward, though long in 
coming, was the greater when it did come. 

It may be reasonably argued that just as putting is 
different from everything else in golf, so is the short 
putt of a foot to a yard and a half different from the 
long putt* 

To take the short one with consistent success you 
need in your constitution a very happy blend of confi¬ 
dence and care, plenty of the 
former and just a seasoning of 
the latter. Qf the two quali¬ 
ties, confidence is the harder 
to retain, for it is such a 
tTagedy to miss short putts, 
and directly you do start to 
miss them you are apt to be¬ 
come nearly panic-stricken. 

I have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that the best plan is not 
to worry much about the slope 
of the ground for the little 
shots. At times, of course, it 
is necessary to “ borrow n 
something, but there is nothing 
easier than to fall into the habit 
of becoming unduly impressed by 
the degree of the slope when a 
short putt has to be negotiated. 

This is a prolific cause of failure 11 the best of 

to hole short putts. 

^ * (J 


What I am about to say will, doubtless, be received 
with derision, but I say it with the full consciousness 
of what it means, that practice, except so far as it is 
competitive, is of Utile real value. 

This statement may seem astounding and heretical, 
but if the reader will kindly bear with me I think I 
can make out a good case in support thereof. 

To make my meaning quite clear, I will admit that 
practice wall undoubtedly enable the player to execute 
the putt in a mechanical manner which will give him 
satisfaction ■ but the real test of the merit of any given 
stroke is its satisfactory performance under stress of 
competition. To play stroke after stroke perfectly 
in practice is an alluring sort of pastime, but ** it cuts 
no ice, >p as the Americans say. The player may think 
he has mastered the intricacies of the game, but is he 
going to reproduce the same skill in competitive play 
when his mental apparatus is at high pressure and all 
his faculties alert ? If not, what real or abiding good 
has his practice done him ? To win matches and 
competitiom a player must be able to rely on playing 
his strokes as he does in practice. 

During the purely elementary |>eriod of his pil¬ 
grimage the player will find ordinary practice beneficial. 
During this period he will learn, more or less correct!y* 
how a stroke should be made. But playing a stroke 
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when nothing special depends on it and then 
when pitted against an opponent who is 
pressing one hard are two totally different 
things. Experience alone, often very bitter, 
can teach a player to succeed in the latter 
circumstance. The brain is stimulated and 
the nerves steeled, the player learning that 
initiative and control without which he can 
never go far. 

It is the brain, of course, that controls and 
directs the operation, and I have a theory 
that may appear fantastical, to the effect that 
when the brain is rightly keyed to the object 
in view the desired result will be obtained, 
even though the stroke be not played accord¬ 
ing to the book. Each stroke played has an 
individuality all its own, different from its 
predecessors and different from all succeeding 
ones. Nor is the putt an exception. Every 
putt is different from its fellow — another 
reason for saying “ No ” to the question 
which forms the title of this article. This 
individuality was given to the stroke by the 
brain at the moment of inception, and the same 
characteristic can never occur again. 

School the brain to its highest golfing 
function, and school it early. And the best 
of all means to this end is a tireless and per¬ 
sistent opponent. Practice will undoubtedly 
aid the muscles to respond more readily to 
the player’s will, but that inspiration which, 
after all, is the foundation of all good 
strokes, can come only through the medium 
of competitive play. 

It is not surprising that James 
Braid is a believer in, and advocate 
of, putting practice. Indeed, it would 
be passing strange if he were other¬ 
wise, for is he not the shining example 
of what practice and perseverance can 
effect in transforming a bad putter 
into a good one ? And Braid, unlike 
his old rival, Taylor, is free from 
abstract fancies, but, like Taylor, Ray, 
and Vardon, he sets considerable store 
by “ competitive practice.” Here are 
his views :— 



JAMES BRAID IS THE SHINING EXAMPLE OF WHAT 
PRACTICE AND PERSEVERANCE CAN EFFECT/’ 




u 

VS 


1C 


Putting can be greatly improved by prac¬ 
tice, provided there is method in such practice. 
It is of little use going out on to a green 
with a number of balls and putting at the 
hole by oneself. After a very few r minutes 
interest will begin to flag and carelessness 
substitute itself for concentration. The fact 
is that solitary putting of this kind is seldom 
interesting enough to absorb one’s whole 
energies and attention. 

The best method is to practise on a green or 
lawn on which a number of holes have been 
laid out, in company with another enthusiast 
as opponent. To obtain the greatest benefit 
from practice the competitive spirit must be 
predominant. 

Personally, I recommend that the practice 
should take place on slightly rough and bumpy 
ground, as this teaches the player to hit the 
ball truly if it is to run anything like straight. 
Moreover, after this sort of practice the 
ph.vci is always more likely to putt better 
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on going to smooth and keen 
greens ; at least this has been my 
own experience, just as it has 
been my experience that I always 
find a difficulty in putting well 
on slow greens alter playing on 
fast ones. 

1 have heard that a famous 
billiard-player says that there is 
no reason why a player who 
would practise putting three 
hours a day for three years 
should not become so expert as 
to hole out in one on almost 
every green. Personally* I have 
never come across anyone who 
has been bold or patient enough 
to try the experiment* But 1 am 
convinced that, however much 
and sedulously one practised, one 
would still be a long way from 
achieving such a measure of pro¬ 
ficiency. In fact, I consider it 
practically impossible. 

My own theory is that the 
nerves must be Calm at the 
moment of hitting the ball. If 
this is so, the player generally 
putts fairly well* 



“SOLITARY PUTTING OP THIS KIND IS SELDOM INTERESTING 
ENOUGH TO ABSORB ONE’S WHOLE ENERGIES AND ATTENTION.” 


Those of us who have watched H, H. Hilton, 
one of the two most renowned of living 
amateur golfers, at work on the putting- 
greens will be eager to learn what he thinks. 
Few players can have experimented so with 
their putting. Has he not confessed some¬ 
where that in the course of a single round he 
tried some thirteen or fourteen different styles 
of putting, including the one-handed method, 
in his endeavour to discover the whereabouts 
of the hole ? Well, Hilton takes a middle 
view'; it is neither “ Yea ” nor yet u Nay,” 
He says :— 

I candidly believe that a great number of golfers 
could improve the general standard of their putting 
by assiduous and methodical practice. But, on the 
other hand, there are a certain number of players who 
would find such a course of procedure of little or no 
use to them when they came to play in a serious match. 
In the excitement of the moment they would forget 
the scientific principles evolved in practice and instinc¬ 
tively fall back upon the methods most natural and 
easy to them. To my mind, it would be easier for a 
man who had taken up golf late in life to carry out 
the scientific theories evolved by careful practice 
than for one who had played from boyhood* There 
is always a strong disposition for those who have com¬ 
menced the game early to revert to the methods and 
mannerisms acquired in youth. Assiduous and 
methodical practice in the art of putting must of a 
surety do more good than harm, but whether the benefits 
accruing would compensate lor the labour involved 
is, to my way of thinking, a very open question* 

As regards my own case, I do not believe that 
assiduous practice would be of any service to me. The 
good and evil of my work upon the greens is almost 
entirely dependent upon my powers of quick Con¬ 
centration. 

Alex, Herd, open champion in 1902, and 


winner of the News of ike World tournament 
in 1906, has no doubts on the subject. 
Though, on his own confession, a bad putter 
himself, he is emphatically of the opinion that 
putting can be improved by practice* He 
thinks :— 

Very few golfers give enough time to practising 
putting. The professional is seldom seen practising 
on the greens. His attention is given to driving and 
mashie shots* And yet good putting means so much* 
It inspires the player with confidence and helps him to 
play the other parts of the game better, A bad 
attack of ** jumps ” on the green should be followed by 
some serious putting practice. But, so far as pro¬ 
fessionals are concerned, it seldom is. An hour’s 
practice every day for six months would work much 
improvement in a player's putting. 

1 should start with long putts* giving close attention 
to back swing and easy follow-through, for one cannot 
tap the ball and putt well* For this form of practice 
I should use twelve balls* After this 1 should turn 
my attention to putts of one to three yards. It is 
really w r onderfu! what a lot of putts can be holed if you 
take pains and study the putts. Vary your practice 
by putting on different greens. No two are alike. 
Three greens—one fiat, one undulating* and one w-here 
it is necessary to " borrow"—would make a good 
variety, 

I believe a well-known billiard-player thinks that 
some such practice as three hours a day for three or 
four years would result in the player holing out in one 
on practically every green* Quite impossible, for the 
simple reason that the ground would not let him. 
Billiard-tables are not like greens, where worms shove 
their noses up in the line of your putt, where undula¬ 
tions are to be negotiated, and where small stones 
from near-by bunkers deflect your ball. Then the golfer 
has weather conditions to contend with—wind and wet. 
No, you can practise putting till Doomsday, and you'll 
never learn to hole out in one each on every green. 

With the mallet-putter, now barred, putting was 
much easier, I'm sure. You looked down the line of 
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** CINQUKVALLI, THE PRINCE OF JUGGLERS, Dio NOT ATTAIN HIS 
EMINENCE WITHOUT ASSIDUOUS PRACTICE.” 


the putt and also swung more accurately* 1 made a 
putter of an upright build for one of my members at 
Coombe Hill for swinging between his feet, pendulum- 
wise, 1 have tried it. For long putts it is no use, but 
for three-varders and downwards it is absolutely 
deadly. The only reason I do not adopt this putter 
and this style of putting is that brother pros, might 
hand me a few rotten eggs* 

The marvellous, even miraculous, feats 
performed by the juggler and equilibrist as 
the result of long years of patient practice 
and hard self-denial should give the golfer to 
think seriously. Has he any right to say 
that putting cannot be improved by practice, 
when he is a stranger to the kind of practice 
which brings the juggler his success ? 

Cinquevalli, the prince of jugglers, did not 
attain to his eminence without assiduous prac¬ 
tice. And his view of this question naturally 
tallies with his own experience. He says 

My opinion is that any game which requires skill, 
precision, or accuracy can only be improved by prac¬ 
tice, Practice Is as absolutely essential in this instance 
as oil is to the smooth running of an engine. It took 
me eight years of almost daily practice to perfect my 
feat w ith billiard-balls, and I still have to practise this 
to keep it in perfection. 


Putting by first-class amatewi 
and professionals has always 
$tmck me as being extraordi¬ 
narily good, except in holing 
out at serious moments, and 
then it is wondrous how- futile 
it can be. Players usually 
brilliant are then overconscious 
of the dangers of mistiming, 
slicing, or pulling, and miss putts 
that a child would easily hole. 

1 believe that, no mat ter how 
nervous they might he, such 
lapses would be unknown if 
they putted in the pendulum 
style. In this style the player 
faces the line of play, the move¬ 
ments of the club are along it 
only, and the face of the duh is 
at right angles to it throughout 
the stroke* The player is he- 
hind his gun, and should easily 
sight the line. During the stroke 
the club always faces the same 
direction, so that timing is nearly 
unimportant, and the tendency 
to pull or slice very slight. The 
whole movement is so natural 
that it is bound to give confi¬ 
dence. As the mallet-putter is 
barred, a putter with a vertical lie and short shaft is 
best for this method* 

When croquet rose from its ashes some twelve years 
ago many of the leading players used the golfing stroke 
(known as side " in croquet parlance). Now only one 
or two use it. The rest have mended their w-ays or lost 
their lead. Modern players play the pendulum stroke 
between and outside the feet T and so accurately that Lhe 
game has become too easy, and the Croquet Association 
will have to make it more difficult. In this connection 
it has actually been suggested that players should play 
the 44 golfing stroke TP ! Perhaps the croquet stroke 
would have the opposite effect on the putting-green* 

One other opinion may be quoted, that of 
Dr* W- G* Grace, who has drifted from the 
cricket-field to the quieter backwaters of 
golf. He says 

I am sure practice has improved my own putting, 
but 1 do not pretend to know anything about golf, 
save that it is a good game. 


Things that are like unto the same things 
are like unto one another, and if there is an 
analogy between billiards and putting, there 
must be an analogy between croquet and 
putting, for croquet has often been termed 
lawn-billiards, 

Cyril Corbally, many times croquet cham¬ 
pion and the pioneer of the now popular 
pendulum stroke, says ;— 
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Two m a Cabin and an 

Ebony Stick. 

Being a Study of Three Characters. 

By F. THICKNESSE-WOODINGTON. 

Illustrated by Tony Sarg. 

My word, quartermaster, how are we going 
to hoist that up every night ? ” 

“ Who's the other one ? ” 

" Oh, a little bit of a thing as big as my 
thumb.” 

“ I know; blue serge and red tam-o'- 
shanter ■ feet no bigger'n a baby's. To see 
'er stand on 'em wi 1 half a gale o T wind blow¬ 
ing is a treat you don't forget in a long while.” 

“ Are you the stewardess for No. 54 ? ” 

The voice matched the body. A deep, 
affable bass rolled out the words with unctuous 
condescension. A large, hard blue eye fixed 
the stewardess and waited for an answer. ^ 

" No. 54 ? Yes, madam. Is that your" 
luggage going down ? Then, if you’ll follow 
me, madam. I'll show you your berth.” 
With a despairing glance at the quarter¬ 
master and a vicious tightening of her thin 
lips, the stewards waited forward and led 
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VERY large lady was slowly 
climbing the gangway to the 
first-class deck. The crowd 
on the w harf began to call out 
their farewells to those on 
board. The old quarter¬ 
master, who had charge of the 
deck-chairs, was hanging over the rail watch¬ 
ing the ascent of the last passenger and 
criticizing her appearance with the freedom 
of an old salt, and a stewardess at his side was 
chuckling at his rude remarks, while together 
they watched the slow approach of the 
colossal passenger. 

Guess she's booked two berths,” said 
the quartermaster. 

The words seemed to strike his companion 
with a shock. 

4t Oh, lor' ! I believe she’s No. 54 ! ” she 

cried, in dismay. And it’s u top berth. 
VuL PIC 
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“THK OLI> QUARTERMASTER WAS HANGING OVER THK KAIL WATCHING THE ASCENT OK T HE LAST 
PASSENGER AND CRITICIZING HHK APPEARANCE WITH THE FREEDOM OF AN OLD SALT," 


the way down the companion stairs to the 
long row of double-berthed cabins running 
through the centre of the ship. They took 
some time getting down, for the lady’s size 
was an obstacle to progress, and the commo¬ 
tion usual to a large steamer starting for a 
fresh port filled the passages and stairways 
with a throng of excited people. 

The door of the cabin was jammed open 


by an enormous brown trunk, which blocked 
the entrance, 

“ Is this your luggage, madam ? I am 
afraid you won’t be able to have it in the 

cabin. You see, there is another lady-” 

She broke off, seeing the floor still further 
encumbered. “ Ah ! you have a cabin 
trunk.” 

“ Ah, yes, of ccurs?; but unfortunately 
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I can’t let that box go down the hold, as I 
am constantly wanting things out of it. 
Now, what can we do ? Can’t you propose 
something, stewardess ? ” The hard blue 
eye looked at the hard-set mouth and the 
two gauged each other. The silent contest 
lasted some seconds. The passenger suddenly 
melted into an ingratiating smile ; her large 
hand burrowed among the folds of heF dress 
and brought forth a purse. With two fat 
fingers she prodded the stewardess on the 
arm. 

“ I am an old traveller,” she said, with 
bland amiability, “ and I rely entirely on 
your kindness and discretion.” Something 
passed from one hand to the other. 

“ It can stand round the corner by the 
bathroom,” said the stewardess, with a thin 
smile; “ and if there’s any bother about it 
I’ll get th* purser’s clerk to put it in his store¬ 
room, so that you can get it whenever you 
want. Thank you, madam.” She called 
the cabin steward, and between them the 
trunk was placed in the position indicated. 

“ Now, which is my berth ? Oh, good 
heavens ! not the top one ! My good woman, 
I shall never be able to get up there ! Who 
shares this cabin with me? ” 

“ A young lady, madam—Miss March.” 

“ Ah! Young and unmarried. Is she 
anything like my size ? ” 

The woman’s grimness was not proof 
against her sense of humour. She laughed 
and answered with the familiarity of her 
class, “ Oh, lor’, no, madam ! By the side 
of you she’s no bigger than a mouse.” 

The lady instantly took off her massive 
black hat and laid it on the lower berth, close 
to the dainty pink nightgown-case. 

“ Thank you, stewardess, then I think that 
will do. I will settle with the young lady, 
and we will change berths.” 

“ Well, madam, perhaps she will, as there 
is only a fortnight left for the run home ; 
but, of course, she was first comer, and she’s 
had the cabin all to herself up till now.” 

“ Yes, yes. . Thank you, we will settle it 
all very nicely together.” She slowly pivoted 
round, and the stewardess had to retire for 
want of space. 

The woman stood looking at the closed 
white door. “ Well, I’d like to know 
how you’re going to manage it,” she 
muttered. “ I see faces enough to know 
something about ’em, and Miss March ain’t 
got that square chin for nothing. She’s 
made me cave under before now, and it ain’t 
often I find my master.” With a laugh and 
a shrug she went about her business. 


Inside the cabin the new-comer was shaking 
down and arranging matters to her own 
satisfaction. The lower berth was now 
covered with cloaks, skirts, the contents of a 
dressing-case, and such things. The large 
lady smiled at her reflection in the long, 
narrow glass over the basin. “ My usual 
luck,” she said, aloud. “ My name’s not 
Alice Hamlyn if I can’t get my own way with 
a young girl, especially if she’s as small as 
that woman inferred ; size carries weight, 
and is useful occasionally. Ah ! those black¬ 
headed pins are just what I want for my skirt. 
I couldn’t get any in Naples. Pins are always 
common property when travelling.” She took 
three. “ Evidently a tidy young creature,” 
she went on, continuing her soliloquy; 
“ would do for a soldier’s wife. That’s a 
very handsome brush-bag. I must get the 
pattern. Now, I wonder where those choco¬ 
lates are ? Chocolates will make all smooth 
with a young girl.” She arranged every¬ 
thing to her satisfaction, leaving the lower 
berth well covered with her garments and a 
formidable starched sac <}e nuit, but, with all 
her doing, she had finished at last and no one 
had come to disturb her solitude. Seven 
strokes had sounded long ago from the little 
travelling clock which hung upon a nail, 
and suddenly she was startled by the 
boom of the dinner-bell. Cabin doors banged, 
hurrying feet rushed past; the usual stam¬ 
pede took place which precedes a meal on a 
large ocean liner, and Mrs. Hamlyn smoothed 
her rotund form with a hungry' sigh. 

“ Extraordinary that she hasn’t come down 
to dress ! ” she ruminated, with a frown. 
“ Everything depends on the first encounter. 
Of course, a bad impression might be given 
if she came in alone and found—however, 
everything will be cold, and I must go up.” 
She opened the door and followed a belated 
passenger to the dining saloon. 

Five minutes later the cabin door opened 
and a curly blonde head looked cautiously 
in. Dismay, wrath, and determination passed 
in quick succession over the face of the new¬ 
comer as she pushed the door wide and stood 
looking about her. 

“ Well, of all the-” Words apparently 

failed, but if Mrs. Hamlyn could have seen 
the clear hazel eyes darken and flash she would 
have had doubts as to the efficacy of the 
chocolate drops she had taken so much trouble 
to unearth from the bottom of the big brown 
trunk. The tiny figure with the stormy face 
stood perfectly still, while the busy brain 
was deciding on the best plan to circumvent 
the enemy. Molly March, aged twenty (but 
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•'with two fat fingers sue prodded tub stewardess on the arm.” 


apt to delude strangers into the belief that 
she was seventeen), was perfectly able to 
take care of herself. She grasped the situa¬ 
tion in a glance, and with a sudden nod of 
decision she rang the electric bell, and with a 
smooth brow awaited the answer to her 
summons. Twice she had to ring again, for 
the stewardess was taking advantage of the 
dinner hour and a dean bill of health among 
“ her ladies ” to enjoy a breath of fresh air 
and a chat with an acquaintance on the 
steerage deck. To her a messenger came 
running to say No. 54 was ringing like read. 


She found Miss March in an advanced slate 
of undress, taking out her nightgown from its 
pink sachet. 

“ Lor’, Miss March, I thought you was at 
table ! Arc you ill, miss ? ” 

“ I have a headache and am going to bed. 
The new passenger has evidently mistaken 
her berth. You should be more careful 
about the numbers, stewardess, and then you 
wouldn’t have all this trouble. Kindly put 
her things on her own bunk, will you, and 
then go and get me a tray. You’d better 
find out 1 what’s’ lor dinner, and bring me 
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the menu. Food’s the best thing for a head¬ 
ache, and I’m very hungry.” 

The stewardess was of a rebellious disposi¬ 
tion, and apt to rule her passengers with a 
rod of iron, calmly pocketing handsome fees 
at the end of the voyage with an untroubled 
conscience; but, as she had said, long and 
varied experience on the Australian run had 
taught her a good deal about human nature, 
and a side glance at the firm face with its 
aureole of yellow curls showed her it was 
useless to resist, so she complied, and returned 
meekly to the cabin with the menu in her 
hand. Miss March, sitting up in bed with 
a blue silk dressing - jacket round her 
shoulders, gave her orders in a regal manner 
and enjoyed an excellent dinner. She was 
about to order a final cup of coffee, when 
the stewardess remarked, with a curious 
intonation, “ They’ve finished dinner in the 
first saloon, and half the folk have gone 
on deck.” 

Miss March promptly removed the blue 
jacket and returned the tray with a droll 
look in her eye. 

“ My head is much better,” she said, 
gravely, “ and I will try to get to sleep before 
the new lady comes to bed. Any attempt 
at conversation would bring it on again.” 

The grim propriety of the stewardess 
suddenly gave way, and she laughed aloud. 

“ Have you seen her, miss ? ” she asked. 

“ Yes,” admitted Miss March, with a trill 
of wicked mirth. “ I was coming down 
with the crush when the boat started, and I 
was just behind you. When I saw the lady 
was coming here, into this cabin, I turned 
and fled ! ” 

“ She says she’s an old traveller, and I 
believe her, but I think she’s found ’er match 
this time, miss; though, if I was you, I don’t 
know as I wouldn’t liever have that weight 
below me than above.” A sudden noise 
without made her change her tone. “ Well, 
I’ll wish you good-night, miss, and I hope 
your headache’ll be better in the morning.” 

It was a false alarm, but Miss March turned 
her face to the wall and the woman withdrew. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Hamlyn, having eaten 
her dinner with the large appetite of the 
abnormally stout, began to look about her, 
wondering which could be her cabin com¬ 
panion. She asked her table steward if he 
could point out Miss March, but the man 
looked vague and was not sure ; so Mrs. 
Hamlyn made up her mind that she would 
go up on deck for a little blow before turning 
in. Her ample meal had renewed her confi¬ 
dence in her usual luck and' the chocolate 


drops, and she felt at peace with the world. 
At a little after nine she resolved to go down. 
The cabin was in darkness, and Mrs. Hamlyn, 
feeling for the electric button, indulged in 
her usual audible soliloquy. 

“ Ah ! I shall be able to get undressed 
before she comes down. I dare say if she’s 
alone she’s got a little flirtation on hand; 
these long voyages generally—where is the 
button ? Ah, that’s it! ” She switched 
on the light, and the next moment a startled 
exclamation, hastily checked, testified to her 
astonishment at the changed scene. In dead 
silence she stood staring at her own property 
piled on the upper berth and at the mass of 
golden hair on the pillow beneath. As the 
head never turned, and the shoulders moved 
with the regularity of a person in a sound 
slumber, there was but one inference to be 
arrived at. Nevertheless, Mrs. Hamlyn con¬ 
tinued to stare as if fascinated, and the longer 
she stared the more unconvinced she grew. 
She nodded a nod of large comprehension 
at the back of her silent companion, and, 
with a slow sigh of resignation, proceeded 
to clear her berth and undress. The steps 
were already in position, and at last the 
portly figure began heavily to climb the steep 
ascent to her own resting-place. At the 
sound of the nervous “ Ohs ! ” and “ Ahs! ” 
which accompanied the performance, Molly’s 
heart began to melt, and she turned a remorse¬ 
ful face towards the ladder at the foot of her 
berth, but at the sight of an elephantine 
white leg disappearing over the edge of the 
upper bunk she turned her face with alacrity 
to the wall and shook noiselessly for five 
minutes. 

“ There, now, I can’t reach the button ! 
Who’s to put the light out ? ” These re¬ 
marks, delivered in a small, peevish voice, 
remained unanswered. The voice rose again, 
with a touch of stubborn obstinacy in it. 

“ I cannot climb to the ceiling in the dark, 
and I don’t mind a light all night so long as it 
does not inconvenience anyone else.” 

“ Is anything the matter ? Are you 
speaking ? ” came in clear, round tones from 
below her. 

Mrs. Hamlyn leaned ponderously over the 
side, trying to see the speaker. Molly 
trembled at the ominous creaking. 

“ I’m afraid I’ve aroused you in spite of 
the pains I have taken to be quiet. I find 
I have got into bed without putting out the 
light, and I cannot reach the button from 
here.” 

“ Oh, is that all ? I’ll put it out in a jiffy.” 
Click ! the cabin was in darkness. 
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“ Thank you so much,” continued Mrs. 
Hamlyn, blandly* 14 I do so regret having 
awakened you* Do you always come to bed 
so early ? I did not see you at dinner.” 

“ No, I had a quiet tray down here. It's 
the best thing for a headache. You won’t 
mind my not talking to-night, will you ? 
Good night,” and with a wicked grimace in 


and quite forgot to take into account the 
amazing force of tw r o opposing temperaments. 
The lady awoke at the opening of the door 
and turned to see w T hat was happening, and 
the sight of the steaming cup of tea instantly 
aroused the strong selfishness which is so 
noticeable a trait in all old travellers of her 
type* 



“ MRS. HAMLYN LEANED PONDEROUSLY OVER THE SIDE, TRYING TO SEE THE SPEAKER/' 


the direction of the discomfited woman 
Molly settled herself cosily among her pillows 
and was soon in the land of dreams. 

At seven the next morning the stewardess 
brought Miss March her early cup of tea. 
Now, Molly had been awake for some time, 
and, on reviewing the events of the night 
before, had come to the conclusion that as 
the cabin was so small and Mrs. Hamlyn was 
so large, it would be wiser to live in peace 
than in strife for the remainder of the voyage, 
so she resolved with magnanimity to bury the 
hatchet and make the best of a bad bargain 
for the next fortnight. But Molly was young, 

Dicfilizecl by Vj 00*3 It 


An early cup of tea ; now that's very 
thoughtful of you, stewardess.” 

i£ It's for Miss March, madam. She has one 
every morning,” came dryly from the woman. 

i( Ah, of course with oily blandness. 
** Young people know' how to take care of 
themselves.” 

Molly giggled at the stewardess at the 
remembrance of last night's checkmate* 
iL But it looks very hot,” continued Mrs. 
Hamlyn, “ and Miss March mayn't care for 
such hot tea* Very few people do. You 
might pet her another cup while I am drinking 

that > "’OTtefrom 
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“ Pecksniff ! ” 

“ What did you say ? ” came with ominous 
frigidity from above. 

“ I said Pecksniff,” said Molly, sweetly. 
“ The stewardess’s name is Mrs. Pecksniff. I 
thought you’d like to know.” 

The stewardess, her face scarlet with sup¬ 
pressed laughter, stooped to give Miss March 
her cup. She knew her Dickens. “ Lor’, 
miss, how can you ? ” she whispered. 

“ I’ll take this cup,” continued their tor¬ 
mentor, “ and Mrs. Pecksniff shall get you 
another.” 

The stewardess retreated in haste, cannon¬ 
ing into a cabin steward carrying a can of hot 
water. 

“ Hold hard, there! ” cried the man. 
“ Why, you might have scalded my foot. 
Whatever is the matter ? ” . 

“ That Miss March’ll be the death o’ me. 
Do you remember the day she locked all the 
bathrooms on the outside, and we waited 
like fools for ’em to come out, and there wasn’t 
anyone in ? She’s always up to her tricks,' 
but I guess we’re going to have some fun in 
that cabin before we’ve done.” She hurried 
off for the tea. 

Inside the cabin conversation was pro¬ 
gressing under difficulties. Mrs. Hamlyn’s 
bland pomposity drove the girl nearly wild 
with rebellious aggravation, while the elder 
woman, all finer instincts of tact or sense of 
mental atmosphere dulled by fatty degenera¬ 
tion, rambled heavily on :— 

“ A curious name for a stewardess,” she 
was tolling forth, “ and rather typical of the 
race. I knew a doctor once who was exceed¬ 
ingly fond of operations, and he was called 
Cutdeep, and there was a Dr. Coffin in Simla. 
There are two theories to account for these 
surnames. Either the names influence the 
choice of the profession, or the persons are 
foundlings, and the names are chosen in 
after life to suit their calling.” 

“ Where are my big-headed pins ? ” came 
imperiously from Molly, who had just noticed 
their absence. 

“ Ah, h’m, pins—I believe I did take one 
or two last night for my skirt. When you 
have gained my experience in travelling, 
Miss March, you will learn that anything 
exposed to open view in a tent or cabin shared 
by two or more persons is common property 
and liable to be used by one or sundry, as the 
saying is. But, if you attach any importance 
to the pins I will willingly-” 

“ Oh, no, not at all! ” cried Molly, inter¬ 
rupting with the cheerful air her long-suffering 
brothers at home had learnt to call the 


“ danger flag.” “ I am glad to learn. I 
always envy the cool assurance and savoir 
jaire of old travellers.” 

“ It will come in time,” returned Mrs. 
Hamlyn, placidly. She was a kind-hearted 
woman when it cost her nothing, and her fat 
made her easy-going. 

The stewardess here made her entrance 
with the second cup of tea. 

“ Shall 1 prepare your bath, miss ? ” she 
asked the girl. 

Molly craned her neck to look at her com¬ 
panion. “ Would you like to get up first ? ” 
she asked. 

“ Oh, no 1 ” said Mrs. Hamlyn, hastily. 
“ I would much rather you went first, and 
then I can get down in your absence.” 

Molly remembered her vision of the night 
before", and choked. She nodded to the wait¬ 
ing stewardess, and the moment the woman 
had left the cabin she hopped out of bed, 
bundled into her dressing-gown, and gathered 
up her towels and sponges. 

“ What jolly soap you’ve got! ” she cried, 
picking up an immaculate pink tablet of 
Atkinson’s most expensive. “ Smells ever 
so much nicer than mine. Common pro¬ 
perty, of course, as it’s on view. Thanks 
awfully,” and before Mrs. Hamlyn’s open 
mouth could pour forth speech she was cake¬ 
walking down the corridor in tumultuous 
mirth. 

“ What a terrible girl! ” groaned poor Mrs. 
Hamlyn. “ I see I shall have to be very 
careful. Quite the modern product.” She 
sighed. 

On returning from her bath twenty minutes 
later Molly met a mountain of blue flannel 
waddling down the corridor. 

“ May I have my soap ? ” asked the 
mountain, meekly. 

“ Oh, of course. A thousand thanks,” 
and the extra-scented savon, much reduced 
in size, returned to its legitimate owner. 

When Mrs. Hamlyn came back to the cabin 
Molly was already on deck, her yellow hair 
waving rebelliously in the glorious breeze, 
fit symbol of the mutinous thoughts running 
riot in her brain. During the following week 
the silent battle continued without inter¬ 
mission between the two ill-assorted com¬ 
panions whom an unkind fate had thrown 
together. Mrs. Hamlyn had unfortunately 
come to the conclusion, after the soap episode, 
that at any cost she must maintain a firm 
upper hand with her young companion, and 
that she must, in her own parlance, put her 
foot down. It was a very large foot, and 
the putting down was a crushing performance, 
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or would have proved so had Molly been of 
a crushable nature; but she was absolutely 
irrepressible, and directly she caught the 
drift of the other’s tactics she plunged into 
the struggle with the irresponsible glee of a 
mischievous child, and enjoyed herself tho¬ 
roughly. The elder woman hadn’t a chance 
against her. Mrs. Hamlyn found that all 
her toilet appurtenances had a mysterious 
knack of disappearing, and the poor lady 
spent all her mornings trying to dress. It 
generally ended in the stewardess being 
summoned to assist in the search for the 
missing object, which would be found behind a 
trunk or under the lower berth. 

“ I expect it fell when the boat rolled,” 
Molly would say, with innocent eyes, if any 
remark were made. 

Mrs. Hamlyn, in sheer self-defence, locked 
up all her small paraphernalia, and life be¬ 
came a burden in unlocking trunks to find a 
hatpin. Molly on her side had, the first 
morning, packed up the pretty brush-bag 
and the inviting pincushion; . and now 
that her companion had done the same 
the cabin, when cleaned up for the day 
by the steward, the trunks out of sight 
under the lower berth, and the beds made, 
had the appearance of an untenanted apart¬ 
ment. 

“ I don’t exactly see,” said Miss March 
one day, when they were both changing 
their frocks for dinner and Mrs. Hamlyn was 
bemoaning the lack of pins, “ how one and 
sundry are to make common property of 
everything visible in a cabin or tent, if there 
is nothing visible. Do you ? ” : 

“ It is most annoying,” was the tart 
rejoinder, “ that there is not a pin in the 
place.” 

“ Why don’t you put out your pincushion ? ” 
said Molly, fastening her brooch before the 
glass. “ It’s such a pretty one.” 

“ The last time I did you took all the pins,” 
returned Mrs. Hamlyn, sourly. 

“ Ah, they were only plain ones. Not 
nice large-headed ones at a s oiling a card ; 
and I never brushed my hair withyour brush. 
The one and sundry must have a limit, you 
know.” 

The brushing episode rankled badly with 
Molly, and was, indeed, unpardonable; it 
had occurred three days ago, when, on return¬ 
ing from her bath to finish dressing, she had 
found Mrs. Hamlyn hastily giving the last 
touch to her toilet for the bathroom levie, 
where a weird procession of ladies, in varied 
dishabilli, patiently awaited their turn for the 
vacant bathrooms. 


Mrs. Hamlyn had the grace to blush at the 
mention of what she had called at the time 
her “ shocking absent-mindedness.” She had 
no ally in the stewardess, for her bland pom¬ 
posity and knack of giving unnecessary 
trouble with the air of conferring a favour had 
turned that long-suffering woman into a 
morose tyrant, and the situation had not 
improved since Mrs. Hamlyn, forgetting her 
peacemaking tactics of an old traveller, had 
been goaded by Molly’s mischievous face one 
morning into saying, “ You know, Mrs. 
Pecksniff, this is not the way to make your 
ladies remember your services at the end of 
their journey.” 

So the three-cornered battle went on, and 
the good ship ploughed her way round Gib 
into a stormy Bay of Biscay. So stormy 
was it that Mrs. Hamlyn and Miss March 
found themselves both taking refuge in bed 
late one afternoon. For the first time they 
had to spend several hours together without 
the excuse of sleep or dressing to keep them 
silent, and on Mrs. Hamlyn beginning a 
ponderous conversation the girl, too depressed 
by climatic conditions to stand on her dignity, 
maintained her share of it in a listlessly civil 
manner. The stewardess brought them tea, 
and they talked and dozed till the dinner- 
bell rang. The sea was running so high that 
dining became a difficulty, and the trays 
arrived flooded with soup and gravy. That 
business over, they settled down to more 
wearisome conversation in the brilliantly 
lighted little cabin until sleep should fall 
Upon them. 

“ This reminds me of a terrible experience 
I had when I was first married, off the tape 
of Good Hope, in a sailing vessel,” said Mis. 
Hamlyn. 

Molly sighed. This made the fifth “ terrible 
experience ” since tea. However, there was 
nothing else to do, the dancing print made it 
impossible to read, so she succumbed to her 
fate, dropping an occasional “ ah ” and “ oh ” 
and “ really ” as necessity required. Gazing 
upwards, she fell to counting the squares in 
the iron chain-work supporting her com¬ 
panion’s mattress. 

Mrs. -Hamlyn, maundering on, suddenly 
heard a startled exclamation. 

“ What is it ? ” she asked. “ What are 
you doing ? ” for she felt herself poked and 
prodded from beneath. 

“ What an extraordinary thing ! ” cried 
Molly, sitting up in her excitement. “ They 
can’t have turned your mattress for ages! 
There’s a most exquisitely carved ebony stick 
jammed t|etweei^ .your bed and the chain 
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mattress. Fancy the stewardess never find- 

ing it! ” 

“Ah ! ” cried Mrs. Hamlyn, “ I knew she 
never made the bed properly. These crea¬ 
tures never do. Ail they think of is their 
fees.” 

“ It’s a most beautiful walking-stick,” con¬ 
tinued the girl, full of the treasure-trove, “ all 
carved with animals. Some poor man had 
this cabin last, I suppose.” 


would never have known it was there if I 
hadn’t been idiot enough to call out. I found 
it, and I take it. It will make a lovely present 
for my brother Tom.” 

“ Edgar has always longed for an ebony 
stick.” 

“ So has Tom, and he shall have it.” 

The absurd quarrel went on until both dis¬ 
putants were thoroughly heated, and Molly 
turned to the wall in high dudgeon, refusing 



“ Men are such careless creatures,” said 
her companion, complacently. “ It is fortu¬ 
nate you saw it. It will do excellently for 
my nephew Edgar.” 

“ But it is not yours,” cried Miss March, 
indignantly. “ I found it, if it comes to that, 
and I shall certainly stick to it.” 

“ It’s in my bed, you see, so of course it’s 
mine,” returned Mrs. Hamlyn, with aggra¬ 
vating calm. 

41 Not at all,” cried Molly, hotly. “ You 

VoL ilv.-7a 


to speak any more. ■ She fell asleep while 
racking her brains how to circumvent her 
annoying companion. 

The next day, coming down to the cabin 
in the afternoon, Molly went straight to the 
upper berth, determined to confiscate the 
bone of contention. But the stick was 
gone. 

“ Mean old cat! ” cried Miss March, in 
wrath. *’ I %vill find it. Ah ! ” Her eye had 
fallen on Mrs. Hamiyn’s roll of umbrellas and 
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parasols strapped together in the corner. 
There was the ebony stick in the middle, and 
a large piece of coarse string had been em¬ 
ployed to tie it firmly in its place. 

Molly March deliberately cut the string and 
tied it into her roll of umbrellas and parasols 
in the opposite comer. 

“ Now,” she said, with a determined nod, 
“ we will see who will win ! ” She left the 
roll where it stood, scorning further pre¬ 
caution. 

That night, when she came down to bed, 
the ebony stick was once more firmly tied into 
Mrs. Hamlyn’s umbrellas. 

By lunch next day it was Miss March’s 
property. 

Once more at night Mrs. Hamlyn could 
call it her own. Neither spoke a word on the 
subject. 

The struggle was ludicrous, but intense. 

Regularly day and night the ebony stick 
changed hands. For an hour one day Miss 
March tried in vain to pack it in her trunk, 
cross-wise, length-wise, any-wise, but the 
stick was a little too long, and she had to give 
it up in despair. There was no other mode 
of concealing it. The next day she went off 
into an involuntary peal of laughter on enter¬ 
ing the cabin and finding Mrs. Hamlyn on 
her knees, purple and suffocating, carrying 
out the same manoeuvres with her cabin 
trunk. 

Mrs. Hamlyn scowled. Miss March fled 
in hysterics, and fell into the arms of the 
stewardess coming round the corner, to whom 
she confided her woes. 

The next day they would arrive at 
Plymouth, where both were to disembark. 
Miss March had made up her mind. 

“ I shall wait,” she said to herself, with 
stern determination, “ till we actually get 
there, and then I shall run down to the 
cabin at the last moment, take it out of her 
umbrellas, even under her eyes if need be, 
and walk off with it in my hand.” 

Curiously enough, Mrs. Hamlyn had deter¬ 
mined on the same stratagem. 

“ I am quite determined poor Edgar shall 
have his present,” she said to herself, “ and 


as that disagreeable girl is sure to stick to it 
to the last, I shall wait till the last moment, 
and then walk off with it in my hand.” 

Early the next morning, about three hours 
before their arrival, the two found themselves 
in the cabin making final preparations. The 
ebony stick shone blackly among Mrs. 
Hamlyn’s umbrellas. That lady was count¬ 
ing money in her purse. 

“ I shall settle the fees now,” she announced. 
“ That leaves one free at the last moment in 
case of a rush.” 

Molly pricked up her little ears. “ Free ? ” 
Could it be possible-? 

“So shall I,” she said, “and then there 
will be nothing to think about but getting 
off.” 

Mrs. Hamlyn looked at her with suspicion 
as she pressed the button for the stewardess. 
Miss March, with nice feeling, took a little 
promenade in the corridor while the feeing 
went on, and then, as Mrs. Hamlyn mounted 
on deck, she in her turn sought the servitors 
to give them largesse. 

Plymouth at last, the boat just gliding 
into the -dock. With heavy haste Mrs. 
Hamlyn proceeded to the cabin; Molly 
March, who had been absorbed in the arrival, 
saw her large black hat vanish round the 
corner of the staircase and, with a sudden 
throb of recollection, bounded after her. 
They reached the cabin together, the elder 
woman entering first. Molly pressed in after 
her, determined for anything. Mrs. Hamlyn 
snatched her bundle of umbrellas. 

“ Ah ! ” she cried, with an accusing gesture 
to Molly, who, after a glance, had seized her 
own. 

They looked from one to the other in con¬ 
sternation. 

The stick was in neither ! 

The stewardess appeared at the door. 
“ All passengers for shore to leave at once, 
ladies.' Your baggage will follow.” 

“ But the ebony stick ? ” cried both 
together. 

“ All property found in the cabins is 
steward’s ]>erks,” said the woman, grimly, 
and drove them silent before her. 
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woodman had been busy 
for several weeks past in the 
copse-wood, and the young 
trees and saplings which the 
previous autumn had occupied 
all the available space between 
the older trees were now so 
much short-cut underwood, the new w T ood of 
their cut ends standing out conspicuously 
above the Sheets of nodding blue bells and 
fresh green of the spring herbage. 

Here and there the cut boles of some of 
the older tree tenants of the wood showed that 
the gleaming axes had carried out the bailiff's 
decree. Now, however, the great tree-trunks 
and brushwood had been 
carried away, and Nature 
was tidying'- up things 
and rapidly repairing the 
damage done; and, in 
spite of the havoc 
wrought, everything 
looked bright and hope¬ 
ful in the morning sun¬ 
light. 

Sitting on a tree-base 
listening to the music of 
the birds, and endeavour¬ 
ing to picture in the mind's 
eye how the damaged 
branches will shortly be 
clothed and hidden from 
view by the fresh green 
leaves of the now con¬ 
spicuous new shoots, the 


eye is suddenly attracted by a neatly-cut 
round hole in the lopped stump of a branch 
of the sallow' or goat-willow tree. The hole 
is just about large enough to receive the 
end of a black lead pencil or the tip of 
one's little finger, and apparently it has 
been cut by means of an auger (Fig, i). 
One naturally winders w'hat purpose the 
woodman hud in boring that hole, especially 
as other willow stumps similarly bored 
may be found here and there throughout the 
coppice. 

It w p as indeed a strange " woodman ” that 
drilled those holes, but how they were formed 
need not trouble us for the moment, for just 
at present there is a more important matter 
for consideration* 

The sun’s rays are fall¬ 
ing directly into the hole 
under observation, partly 
illuminating its interior, 
and while we are wonder¬ 
ing what function the 
hole could serve, we sud¬ 
denly become aware of the 
fact that there is some¬ 
thing moving inside it. 
What can it be ? Some 
inquisitive insect, maybe, 
that has entered and is 
now returning. What¬ 
ever it is, it is moving 
but slowly ! 

Presently the forepart of 

jfrfelfteffi brown bod >' a P‘ 
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Fig, 2.—Whil Came a lit of the hole. 

by little bunts as if pushed from behind, until 
at last it is distinctly protruding from the hole 
(Fig. 2). Still it continues to advance, and 
just when we expect to see the curious object 
fall to the ground a most extraordinary 
transformation scene takes place. 

The brown skin suddenly breaks open, and 
from it a wasp-like insect with a black-and- 
yellow-banded body crawls on to the bark 
(Fig. 3). Its wings at first look soiled and 
crumpled, but in a few minutes they unfold 
from their creases, and the insect at once com¬ 
mences to travel up the branch, continuing 
until it reaches the cut end left by the wood¬ 
man (Fig, 4), There the hornet-like creature 
suns itself for an hour or more, looking de¬ 
cidedly dangerous even as it rests. When the 
sun is at its brightest the insect’s feelers 
suddenly commence to quiver excitedly, and 
then, with a bee-like buzz, it takes to its 
wings, rising in the air and before departing 
flying about twice around our heads with all 
the characteristic movements of a dangerous 

stinging in¬ 
sect, causing 
us instinc- 
tively to 
duckj even 
though we 
may know 
the insect to 
be perfectly 
harmless. 
Such an 
1ncident 
anyone may 
be fortunate 

Fiff. 4. —The black-and-yellow-biDded prinnrrH tn 

wheo matured, looked decidedly dangeroui u . LU 

it rested in the lunlight, ^ t J® S 


Fig. 3 .—A truufoimatiofi scene. The blown tkin bum open, 
and a curioui waip-likb insect quickly crawled on to the bark 
and developed in wings, 

should he wander amongst willow and poplar 
trees (but perhaps more often in the case of 
the former) during June and July, and, very 
naturally, a surprised eye-witness will desire to 
understand a little more of what has really 
taken place, and it is a curious story indeed* 
The wasp-like insect is a quite harmless 
creature, and is known to the entomologist 
as the lunar hornet-moth, so named from its 
remarkable superficial resemblance to the 
dangerous stinging hornet. It does not really 
resemble a hornet, for if the two insects are 
examined together their difference is quite 
obvious; but the arrangement of black, yellow , 
and brown colouring, combined with the wasp- 
like form (for a hornet is only a large species 
of wasp)* together with its similar habits of 
movement and flight, and the still more 
extraordinary transparent wings* give a 
distinct hornet impression (Fig. 5); and when 
that dangerous insect is under observation 
, one does not stop to quibble over details. 
This re¬ 
markable 
moth has* in 
the course 
of its evolu¬ 
tion * become 
deceptively 
coloured to 
represent an 
i m i t a t i on 
hornet or 
wasp* and 
the object 
of such 

mimirrv it Fig- 5.—The hornet-like cruture wbi. never- 
f J thfdrM, i h*rfllfe*l moth, with l jatu parent 

of COUrSGj wihjp and a wain-like body. 
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obvious enough, for the poisonous stings so 
characteristic of the wasp family render them 
immune from the attacks of many would-be 
foes. 

The extent to which this mimicry has been 
carried is striking in many respects, for not 
only have the movements of these stinging 
insects been faithfully followed, but the moth 
is also able to make a buzzing sound when it 
approaches very like that of a wasp or bee 
—a most unusual characteristic for a moth. 
Even their external anatomy is likewise largely 
reproduced* The antennae, or feelers, are 
considerably more like those of a wasp than a 
moth (Fig* 4), while again the colours of the 
moth heighten the imposture ; but the most 
extraordinary feature of all is the acquire¬ 
ment of transparent wings* 

A moth in the ordinary way has its other¬ 
wise transparent wings 
clothed on both sides 
with innumerable minute 
opaque scales, all placed 
like the tiles on the roof 
of a house, and according 
to the manner in which 
these scales are arranged 
in groups and lines of 
various colours, so the 
markings and colouring 
of the wings are varied. 

Consequently, when 
handling the wings of a 
moth, we find our fingers 
covered with u dust/' but 
which really consists of 
these microscopic scales 
rubbed from the insect’s 
wings, and the more 
“dust” removed by the 
fingers the more trans 
parent become the wings. The wings of the 
hornet-moth, however, in acquiring a simi¬ 
larity to those of its protected model, have 
almost entirely lost their scales, only their 
margins now being so clothed, which gives 
them a dark edging, quite different from those 
of a wasp or hornet* In this connection it is 
an interesting fact that when the moth is 
enclosed in its chrysalis skin its wings are then 
clothed with scales, which disappear as it 
completes its development—a feature which 
show's that its transparent wings were derived 
from those of the ordinary type common to 
moths* 

There are some fourteen species of these 
clear-wing moths found in the British Isles, 
but the whole family of them, excepting the 
species under consideration and one other 



Fin. 6 .—The cues as placed on the baric by the 
parent math* 


nearly-related insect, are much smaller than a 
wasp ; they nevertheless all bear the charac¬ 
teristics of stinging insects, and probably 
derive protective advantages from their 
resemblance. 

Now, in the ordinary way a moth is of 
nocturnal habits, flying at dusk or in the 
darkness of the night; but our hornet-like 
moth flies during the day in the sunlight It 
is obvious that a mimetic resemblance to a 
wasp would serve no purpose to an insect of 
nocturnal habits, for the wasp spends the night 
in its nest* We see, therefore, that not only 
has the colour, external anatomy, and bodily 
movements of the moth become marvel¬ 
lously adapted to correspond with those of a 
wasp-like insect, but so relentlessly has it 
pursued the path of its model that it has 
even changed from a night-flying to a day¬ 
flying insect* 

We should Tern ember, 
too, that all these extra¬ 
ordinary changes have been 
effected quite uncon¬ 
sciously so far as the moth 
itself is concerned ; it pro¬ 
bably knows nothing of its 
remarkable similitude to 
a wasp. Such features are 
the outcome of variations, 
or “ sports,” which from 
time to time have ap¬ 
proached wasp-like cha* 
racteristics, and these 
individuals (being better 
protected than their fel¬ 
lows) have survived and 
conveyed to their offspring 
their peculiarities, the 
variations of the later 
generations again and again 
advancing in the same direction until we 
have the wonderful results here described. 

We might very naturally suppose that a 
moth possessing such extraordinary protec¬ 
tive characteristics would have become very 
successful in the struggle for existence, but 
this hornet-moth is by no means abundant. 
Indeed, it probably represents an insect which 
has been much persecuted for very long 
periods of time by its natural foes, and only 
by means of these striking developments has 
it been saved from extermination* It is 
highly probable that in its perfect state 
in its moth stage) it is to-day particularly well 
protected, but there are stages in its history, 
before its wasp-like resemblance commences, 
when it has very dangerous foes to encounter ; 
which brings us to that period before it 
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Fiff, 7.—An internal view of the Hump, Here the stump u Ken split length¬ 
wise and opened out. The moth caterpillar it seen on ihe left in the pasutfc it 
Hw bated i*s the wood. Below it some wood-scrapingi *t« seen, which dose the 
hole leading to the outside, ImmediaieJy behind it ii also another barrier of 
the same material. 


emerged from the round hole in the willow 
stump. 

When we examine the neatly-drilled hole 
from which the moth appeared, it seems 
incredible that the insect itself could have 
cut that hole in the solid wood ; nevertheless, 
such was the fact* When the female moth 
takes to her wings and flies in the sunlight, 
she soon finds a mate, and afterwards her 
business in life is to seek for stumps of the goat- 
willow similar in siae to that from 
which she herself emerged. Having 
selected a suitable branch, she de¬ 
posits some of her eggs upon it 
(Fig, 6), The eggs are brown in 
colour, and are therefore not at all 
conspicuous when resting on the 
bark; occasionally, too, they arc 
placed on the leaves of shoots near 
the ground. 

In due course the little caterpillar 
emerges from the egg and crawls to 
suitable parts of the bark, and there 
commences to burrow into the wood, 
continuing until it reaches the cen 
tral area of the branch, where it 
eats out a tunnel extending upwards 
for several inches, widening it as it 
grows* 

Eventually it develops into a fairly 
large white maggot-like grub, which 
not infrequently spends two years 
feeding within the branch ; but it 
never forgets to pay due attention 


to the diameter of the entrance hole, 
for this has to be kept sufficiently 
large to allow of its emergence when 
it has completed its development. 
Also, it always takes careful pre 
caution to lock and bolt the door 
against intruders to its dwelling; 
for there are many dangerous foes 
outside that make it their business 
to enter any open holes that they 
may find* Sometimes these visitors 
are themselves in search of a meal* 
or it may be that they have young 
to feed; while still other uninvited 
guests make a practice of depositing 
their eggs in such situations, and 
then, when their offspring hatch out, 
they find a well-fed grub on which 
to prey* 

To properly understand how the 
hornet-moth larva guards its citadel 
against attacks of such kinds we 
require to carefully split down the 
branch in which it lives, and so get 
an internal view of the stump, as 
shown in Fig* 7* 

The external hole is at the bottom of the 
left-hand division, and it is seen to be barri¬ 
caded on the inside by means of wood scrap¬ 
ings, which arc held together by strong silken 
threads spun by the caterpillar and woven 
in amongst them. Should an enemy by per¬ 
sistent efforts effect an entrance through this 
obstruction t the caterpillar is still protected 
by a further barricade of the same materials, 



Fig. fl.- The caterpillar has new changed to a brown chryttln, Thii Irglrw 
chr v*al 11 tin lo break I h rough the bnrri-r uf wood-actapingf near lo it »od wott 
in way down the boring to ihc M*, end t* way through into the i 
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which at least does not encourage it. 
Thus protected, the larva tunnels its way 
along the heart of the branch with its head 
directed upwards. Then comes the time 
when it is full-fed, when a most curious 
instinct comes into play. The larva which 
has hitherto worked up the branch head- 
forwards reverses its position and directs its 
head towards the place of egress. It then 
moults its skin and becomes a brown chrysalis 
as shown in Fig. 8, The object of its change of 
position then immediately becomes obvious, 
for while the flexible body of the caterpillar 
could readily reverse its position in the tunnel, 
yet with the stubborn body of the chrysalis 
this would have been quite impossible. 

The chrysalis lies by for some three or four 
weeks, during which time the moth matures, 
until some morning when the sun has well 
wanned the external area of the branch, 
the moth enclosed in the chrysalis skin is 
encouraged into active life. 

Should the moth emerge into the cavity 
bored by the larva, its wings and soft body 
would get sadly damaged ; but such does 
not happen. The chrysalis steadily bores its 
way through the first barrier, and then works 
its way down until the closing defence at the 
entrance is reached, which it likewise pene¬ 
trates, and so emerges through the open hole 
as shown in Figs, 2 and 3, 

Since the chrysalis is not provided with 
legs or other limbs, it is somewhat astonishing 
how it can travel for several Inches through 
the boring. The movement, however, is ex^ 
plained if we examine the empty chrysalis 
skin w-hich it leaves behind (Fig, 9), for 
each segment is provided w ith a row" of strong 
spines, which act as “ climbing irons.” 




the tree. Mean¬ 
while, as it in¬ 
creased in 
scales of wax 
oozed from its 
body and encased 
it, finally fixing 
it to the spot, and 
under which it 
perished—f i r s t, 
however, leaving 
its batch of eggs, 
from which its 
six - legged off 
spring will even¬ 
tually appear 
and crawl from 
under the scales 
of their dead 
parent’s body. 

Or let us sup* 

Fig. 10 . — The enemy which 
Kardlet the hde* with iti Jong 
ovipositor, and. which organ 
the wood - scraping* serve to 
intercept. 

pose thatw'ew'ere able 
to spare time to watch 
the various enemies 
that approached the 
entrance hole to the 
caterpillar’s boring 
duringthe two years or 
thereabouts in w r hich 
it was feeding, what strange stories we could 
relate ! I can only refer to one here —that 
illustrated in Fig. 10. 

There w'e have another w p aspdike insect, 
w-ith wdmt looks like an enormous sting, with 
which it probes the hole, persevering until it 
has completely penetrated the caterpillar’s 
barricades, and then departing. The cater¬ 
pillar would remain quite unharmed, but not 
for long, for that long “ sting ,f was really 
an ovipositor or tube for placing eggs into 
the boring, from which hungry grubs w'ould 
hatch and prey upon the caterpillar. Surely 
we cannot wonder at its double barricades. 
The attacking insect is known as an 
ichneumon flv, and is a species but seldom seen 
in the British Isles, although I found and 
photographed the insect here illustrated in 
this country. On the Continent, however, 
it is a more familiar insect, and there the 
hornet-moth consequently has a greater need 
for its wood and silk defences. In this 
country the caterpillar still constructs its 
strong barriers against less formidable foes 
and the possible danger of a casual visitor 
such as I have hlefe illustrated, 
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Fiff, 9 .—Ad enlaiBcd view of the empty chrysalis skin + thowiniz 
that tftch tegment i* cd®rd with ■pinci 1 which «rre » 

" climbing iions " to the pupa. 

Such, then, are a few r of the marvellous 
details revealed by consideration of a simple 
round hole in a willow F stump* 

Even around the hole we have studied 
another curious insect life story commences, 
for each of the raised dots seen on the bark 
in Figs, 1, 2, and 3 was once a living insect, 
but one which lost its limbs and became 
sedentary as it sucked aw p ay at the juices of 
0 io *i z 0d by V- 1OOQEC 
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N a little district west of 
Washington Square the streets 
have run crazy and broken 
themselves into small strips 
called M places” These 
44 places ” make strange angles 
and curves. One street crosses 
itself a time or two, A certain artist once 


44 THE AKT FKOFLtt SQOfl CAME PROWLING 
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discovered a valuable possibility in this 
picturesque street. 

So, to quaint old Greenwich Village the 
art people soon came prowling, hunting for 
north windows and eighteenth-century gables 
and Dutch attics and low rents. Then they 
imported some pewter mugs and a chafing- 
dish or t’wo from Sixth Avenue, and became 
a “ colony,” 

At the top of a squatty, 
three-storey brick house Sue 
and Johnsy had their studio. 
”Johnsy” was familiar for 
Joanna. One was from 
Maine, the other from Cali¬ 
fornia. They had met at 
the table d'hote of an Eighth 
Street “ Delmonico’s,” and 
found their tastes in Art } 
chicory, salad, and bishop- 
sleeves so congenial that the 
joint studio resulted. 

That was in May. In 
November a cold, unseen 
stranger, whom the doctors 
called Pneumonia, stalked 
about the colony, touching 
one here and there with his 
icy finger. Over on the 
East Side this ravager strode 

OrigM% ; smitin S Ws victims 
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by scores; but his feet trod slowly through 
the maze of the narrow and moss-grown 
“ places*” 

Mr* Pneumonia was not what you would 
call a chivalric old gentleman. A mite of a 
little woman, with blood thinned by Cali¬ 
fornia zephyrs, was hardly fair game for the 
red-fisted, short-breathed old duffer. But 
Johnsy he smote; and she lay, scarcely 
moving, on her painted iron bedstead, look¬ 
ing through the small Dutch window-panes 
at the blank side of the next brick house. 

One morning the busy doctor invited Sue 
into the hall with a shaggy grey eyebrow, 

“ She has one chance in—let us say—ten,” 
he said, as he shook down the mercury in his 
clinical thermometer* “ And that chance 
is for her to w F ant to live. This w'ay people 
have of taking the side of the undertaker 
makes the entire pharmacopoeia look silly. 
Your little lady has made up her mind 
that she’s not going to get well. Has she 
anything on her mind ? ” 

14 She—she wanted to paint the Bay of 
Naples some day/ 1 said Sue. 

Paint ? Bosh! Has she anything on 
her mind w'orth thinking about twice—a man, 
for instance ? ” 

" A man ? ” said Sue, with a jews’-harp 
twang in her voice* il Is a man w r orth— 
but, no, doctor—there is nothing of the kind.” 

“ Well, it is the weakness, then,” said the 
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doctor. u I will do all that 
science, so far as it may 
filter through my efforts, can 
accomplish. But whenever 
my patient begins to count 
the carriages in her funeral 
procession I subtract fifty 
per cent, from the curative 
power of medicines. If you 
will get her to ask one 
question about the new 
winter styles in cloak- 
sleeves I will promise you 
a one-in-five chance for her, 
instead of one in ten.” 

After the doctor had 
gone Sue went into the 
workshop and cried a 
Japanese napkin to a pulp* 
Then she swaggered into 
Johnsy T s room with her 
drawing - board, w + histling 
ragtime. 

Johnsy lay, scarcely 
making a ripple under the 
bed - clothes, with her face 
towards the window! Sue 
stopped whistling, thinking she was asleep. 
She arranged her board and began a pen- 
and-ink drawing to illustrate a magazine 
story* Young 
artists must pave 
their way to Art 
by drawing pic¬ 
tures for maga¬ 
zine stories that 
young authors 
write to pave 
their way to 
Literature* 

As Sue was 
sketching a pair 
of elegant horse- 
show riding’ 
trousers and a 
monocle on the 
figure of the hero 
•—an Idaho|cow¬ 
boy—she heard a 
low sound, several 
times repeated. 

She went quickly 
to the bedside. 

Johnsy *s eyes 
were open wide. 

She was looking 
out of the window 
and counting —let us say — ten/ he 
backwards, g i n a I fro m said , 11 
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“ ten ” and 


seven 


nine ; 
” almost 


"Twelve/* she said, and a little later 
* eleven ”; and then 
and then “ eight ” and 
together. 

Sue looked solicitously out of the window. 
What was there to count ? There was only 
a bare, dreary yard to be seen, and the blank 


side of the brick house 
twenty feet away. An old, 
old ivy vine, gnarled and 
decayed at the roots, 
climbed half-way up the 
brick wall. The cold breath 
of autumn had stricken its 
leaves from the vine until 
its skeleton branches clung, 
almost bare, to the crum¬ 
bling bricks* 

41 What is it, dear ? 99 
asked Sue. 

“ Six/* said Johnsy, in 
almost a whisper. " They're 
falling faster now. Three 
days ago there were almost 
a hundred. It made my 
head ache to count them. 
But now it’s easy. There 
goes another one. There 
are only five left now.” 

“ Five what, dear ? Tell 
your Sudle,” 

“ Leaves. On the ivy 
vine. When the last one 
falls 1 must go, too. I’ve known that for 
three days. Didn't the doctor tell you ? ” 

“ Oh, I never heard of such nonsense/ 3 
complained Sue, with magnificent scorn. 

“ What have old ivy leaves to do with vour 
getting well ? And you used to love that 
vine so, you naughty girl ! Don't be a 
goosey. Why, the doctor told me this morn¬ 
ing that your chances for getting well real 
soon were—let’s see exactly what he said— 
he said the chances were ten to one ! Why, 
that’s almost as good a chance as we have 
in New York when we ride on the street cars 
or walk past a new building. Try to take 
some broth now, and let Sudie go back to 
her drawing, so that she can sell it and buy 
port wine for her sick child and pork-chops 
for her greedy self.' 3 

il You needn't get any more wine/ 1 said 
Johnsy, keeping her eyes fixed out the window. 

“ There goes another. No, I don’t want any 
broth. That leaves just four. I want to 
sec the last one fall before it gets dark. Then 
HI go, too.” 

" Johnsy, dear/ 3 said Sue, bending over 
her, “ will you promise me to keep vour eyes 
closed and not look out of the window until 
I have done working ? I must hand those 
drawings in by to-morrow. I need the light, 
or I would draw the blind down,” 

“ Couldn’t you draw in the other room ? ” 
asked Johnsy, coldly, 

" I*d rather he here by you,” said Sue. 
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w Besides, I don't want 
you to keep looking at 
those silly ivy leaves," 

Tell me as soon as you 
have finished/' said Johnsy, 
closing her eyes, and lying 
white and still as a fallen 
statue, ** because I want to 
see the last one fall- I'm 
tired of waiting* Vm tired 
of thinking. I w'ant to turn 
loose my hold on every¬ 
thing and go sailing down, 
down, just like one of those 
poor, tired leaves.” 

“ Try to sleep,” said Sue, 

** I must call Behrman up 
to be my model for the old 
hermit-miner. Til not be 
gone a minute* Don't try 
to move till I come back." 

Old Behrman was a 
painter who lived on the 
ground floor beneath them. ‘ 1 five what, dear? tell vour sudie , 51 

lie was past sixty and had 

a Michel Angelo’s Moses beard curling down that had been waiting there for twenty-five 
from the head of a satyr along the body of an years to receive the first line of the master- 

imp. Behrman w p as a failure in Art. Forty piece, She told him of Johnsy's fancy, and 

years he had wielded the 
brush without getting near 
enough to touch the hem 
of his mistress's robe. He 
had been always about to 
paint a masterpiece, but 
had never yet begun it. 

For several years he had 
painted nothing except now 
and then a daub in the line 
of commerce or advertising. 

He earned a little by serving 
as a model to those young 
artists in the colony who 
could not pay the price of a 
professional He drank gin 
to excess, and still talked 
of his coming masterpiece. 

For the rest he was a fierce 
little old man, who scoffed 
terribly at softness in any¬ 
one, and who regarded him¬ 
self as especial mastiff-in- 
waiting to protect the two 
young artists in the studio 
above. 

Sue found Behrman smell¬ 
ing strongly of juniper ber¬ 
ries in his dimly-lighted den 


below-. In one corner was 
a blank canvas on an easel 
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how she feared she would, indeed, light and 
fragile as a leaf herself, float away when her 
slight hold upon the world grew weaker. 

Old Behrman, with his red eyes plainly 
streaming, shouted his contempt and derision 
for such idiotic imaginings, 

u Is dere people in de world/’ he cried, “ mit 
der foolishness to die because leafs dey drop 
off from a confounded vine ? I haf not heard 
of such a thing. No, I vill not bose as a model 
for your fool hermit-dunderhead. Vy do you 
allow dot silly 
pusiness to come 
in der prain of 
her ? Ach, dot 
poor leetle Miss 
Yohnsy! ” 

“ She is very 
ill and weak,” 
said Sue, " and 
the fever has left 
her mind morbid 
and full of strange 
fancies. Very 
w'ell, Mr. Behr- 
man, if you do 
not care to pose 
for me, you 
needn’t. But I 
think you are a 
horrid old — old 
flibbertigibbet.” 

“ You are just 
like a woman ! ” 
yelled Behrman. 

“ Who said I vill 
not bose? Goon. 

I come mit you. 

For half an hour 
I haf been trying 
to say dot I am 
ready to bose. 

Gott! dis is not 
any blace in 
which one so 
good as Miss Yohnsy shall lie sick. Some 
day I vill baint a masterpiece and ve shall 
all go avay. Gott! Yes.” 

Johnsy w f as sleeping when they went up¬ 
stairs. Sue pulled the blind down to the 
window-sill and motioned Behrman into the 
other room. In there they peered out of the 
window^ fearfully at the ivy vine. Then they 
looked at each other for a moment without 
speaking. A persistent cold rain w p as falling, 
mingled with snow, Behrman, in his old 
blue shirt, took his seat as the hermit-miner 
on an upturned kettle for a rock. 

When Sue awoke from an hour's sleep the 


next morning she found Johnsy with dull, 
wide-open eyes, staring at the drawn green 
blind, 

“ Pull it up; I want to see,” she ordered, 
in a whisper. 

Wearily Sue obeyed. 

But, lo ! after the beating rain and fierce 
gusts of wind that had endured through the 
livelong night, there yet stood out against 
the brick wall one ivy leaf. It was the last 
on the vine. Still dark green near its stem, 

but with its 
serrated edges 
tinted with the 
yellow of dissolu¬ 
tion and decay, 
it hung bravely 
from a branch 
some twenty feet 
abovethe ground. 

" It is the last 
one/ 1 said Johnsy. 
u 1 thought it 
would surely fall 
during the night. 
I heard the wind. 
It will fall to-day, 
and I shall die at 
the same time.” 

“ Dear, dear ? ” 
said Sue, leaning 
her worn face 
dowm to the pil- 
low. “ Think of 
me, if you won't 
think of yourself. 
What shall I 
do P ” 

But Johnsy 
did not answer. 
The lonesomest 
thing in all the 
world is a soul 
w hen it is making 
ready to go on its 
mysterious, far journey. The fancy seemed 
to possess her more strongly as one by one 
the tics that bound her to friendship and 
to earth were loosed. 

The day wore away, and even through the 
twilight they could see the lone ivy leaf 
clinging to its stem against the wall. And 
then, with the coming of the night, the north 
wind w r as again loosed, while the rain still 
beat against the windows and pattered down 
from the low Dutch eaves. 

When it w*as light enough Johnsy, the 
merciless, commanded that the blind be 
raised. Original from 


BEHKMAlN TOOK Ills SKAT as THE Hermit-miner on an 
UPTURNED KETTLE FOR A ROCK.” 
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The ivy leaf was still there. 

Johnsy lay for a long time looking at it. 
And then she called to Sue, who was stirring 
her chic ken-broth over the gas stove. 

I’ve been a bad girl, 

Sudie,” said Johnsy. 

“ Something has made 
that last leaf stay there 
to show me how wicked 
I was. It is a sin to 
want to die. You may 
bring me a little broth 
now, and some milk 
with a little port in it, 
and — no ; bring me a 
hand - mirror first, and 
then pack some pillows 
about me, and I will 
sit up and watch you 
cook/ 1 

An hour later ,5he 
said :— 

“ Sudie, some day I 
hope to paint the Bay of 
Naples/* 

The doctor came in 
the afternoon, and Sue 
made an excuse to go into the hall as he left. 

“ Even chances,” said the doctor, taking 
Sue’s thin, shaking hand in his. “ With 
good nursing you’ll win* And now I must 
see another case I 
have downstairs. 

Behrman, his name 
is—some kind of an 
artist, I believe. 

Pneumonia, too. 

He is an old, weak 
man, and the attack 
is acute. There is 
no hope for him; 
but he goes to the 
hospital to - day to 
be made more com* 
fortabk/’ 


The next day the doctor said to Sue: 
u She’s out of danger. You’ve w r on* Nutri¬ 
tion and care now—that's all,” 

And that afternoon Sue came to the bed 
where johnsy lay, con¬ 
tentedly knitting a very 
blue and very useless 
woollen shoulder scarf, 
and put one arm around 
her, pillows and all. 

il 1 have something to 
tell you, white mouse,” 
she said* (f Mr. Behr¬ 
man died of pneumonia 
to-day in the hospital. 
He was only ill two days* 
The caretaker found him 
on the morning of the 
first day in his room 
downstairs helpless 
with pain. His shoes 
and clothing were wet 
through and icy cold. 
They couldn’t imagine 
where he had been on 
such a dreadful night. 
And then they found 
a lantern, still lighted, and a ladder that 
had been dragged from its place, and 
some scattered brushes and a palette with 
gTeen and yellow colours mixed on it, 

and — look out of 
the w f indow f , dear, at 
the last ivy leaf on 
the walL DIdn*t 
you wonder why it 
never fluttered or 
moved when the 
wind blew ? Ah, 
darling, it’s Behr- 
man’s masterpiece 
—he painted it 
there the night 
that the last leaf 
fell,” 


sue; was stirring her chicken- 
broth OVER THE GAS STOVE*” 


*' BRING ME A HAND-MIRROR.” 


{One of the two sketches announced in our last number has been unavoidably held 

over r and will appear next month,) 
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PERPLEXITIES. 

WitK So me Easy Puzzles for Beginners. By Henry E. Dudcney. 



140.—TIIE FORTY-NINE STARS. 


The puzzle in this case 
is simply tp take your 
lentil and, starting from 
one black star, strike 
out all the stars in twelve 
straight strokes, ending 
at the other black star. 
It will be seen that the 
attempt shown in the 
illustration requires fif¬ 
teen strokes* Can you 
do it in twelve ? Every 
turning must be made 
on a star, and the lines must he parallel to the sides 
and diagonals of the square, as shown. 


141*—NEW MEASURING PUZZLE. 

Here is a new poser in measuring Liquids that will 
he found interesting. A man has two ten-quart 
vessels full of wine, and a five-quart and a four-quart 
measure. He w-ants to put exactly three quarts into 
each of the two measures. How is he to do it ? And 
how many manipulations (pourings from one vessel to 
another) do you require ? Of course, waste of wine, 
tilting, and other tricks are not allowed* 


342.—THE NEST OF RECTANGLES. 


How many rectangles 
arc contained within 
this square ? ft will be 
seen that squares of 
various sizes may he 
picked out, and rect¬ 
angles 1 by 2, 2 by 3, 
* by 4 i 3 hy 5 > and 
so on. How many are 
tl lere al Loget h er ? There 
is a very simple rule 
that will give you the 
answer for a square of any number of cells* Can 
you find it ? 


145*—THE* MINERS 1 HOLIDAY* 

Seven coal-miners took a holiday at the seaside 
during the hig strike. Six of the party spent exactly 
half a sovereign each, but Bill Harris was more extrava¬ 
gant. Bill spent three shillings more than the average 
of the party* What was the actual amount of Bill s 
expenditure ? _ 

Solutions to Last Month & Puzzles* 

134-—ROUND THE COAST. 

Is order to place words round the circle under 
the conditions it is necessary to select words in which 
letters are repeated in certain relative positions. 
Thus, the w ord that solves our puzzle is “ Swansea/ 1 in 
which the first and fifth letters are the same, and the 
third and seventh the same. We make our jumps as 
follows, taking the letters of the word in their proper 
order 1 2—5, 7—2, 4—7, 1—4, 6—1, 3—6, 8—3, Or 
we could place a word like “ Tarapur ” (in which the 
second and fourth letters, and the third and seventh, 
are alike) with these moves : 6—i, 7—4, 2—7, 5— 2 f 
S—5, S-—3. But Swansea ** is the only word, 

apparently, that w ill fulfil the conditions of the puzzle 

* 35 *—THE MAGIC HEXAGON. 

Our illustration gives 
the only correct answer. 


136,—THE TWO 
CANDLES. 

The candles must have 
burnt for three hours 
and three-quarters* One 
candle had one-sixteenth 
of its total length left, 
and the other four- 
sixteenths* 


f 37 -— 1 QUEER ARITHMETIC. 

Arrange ten matches thus: five. Then take 
away the seven matches forming F e (seven-tenths of 
the whole), and you leave 1 v t or four. 



143*—CURIOUS NUMBERS. 

The number 48 has this peculiarity, that if you add 
1 to it the result is a square number (49, the square of 
7), and if you add 1 to its half, you also get a square 
number (25, the square of 5). Now, there is no limit 
to the numbers that have this peculiarity* and it is 
an interesting puzzle to find three more of them— 
the smallest possible numbers. What are they ? 


144-—A WORD SQUARE. 

She, like some nymph or fifth upon the shore, 
Notes, as she sixths, her footprints in the sand. 
He sings the song to fourth , and asks her hand. 

" First not,'* he says, " your promise, I implore. 1 ' 

Her hand she places in the third of his. 

And all the world seems full of joy and bliss* 
The rough path of his life is second made. 

To tell the tale this word-square is essayed. 

Digitized by CtOOQJ C 


138.—DRAWING A SPIRAL. 

Make a fold in the 
paper, as shown by the 
dotted line (in the illus¬ 
tration. Then, taking 
any two points* ns A and 
B, describe semi-circles 
on the line alternately 
from the centres B and 
A, being careful to make 
the ends join, and the 
thing is done* Of course 
this is not a true spiral, 
but the puzzle was to 
produce the particular spiral that was shown, and that 
was drawn in this simple manner. 


139,—A CHARADE* 

gj JrtPWtfW**- 
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By E. NESBIT. 

Illustrated by H. R. Millar. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE BOOK PEOPLE. 

VEN in the midst of war there 
are intervals for refreshments. 
Our own soldiers, no matter 
how fierce, must eat to Ike, 
and the same is the case with 
the submarine regiments. The 
Crustacean Brigade took ad¬ 
vantage of the lull in hostilities which followed 
the deteat of the Sea Horses to march back to 
the Palace and have a meal, A very plain 
meal it was, too, and very different from the 
“ Banquet of Ovations// as Cathy pointed 


out afterwards. There were no prettily- 
spread tables decorated wdth bunches of 
seaweed, no plates or knives or forks. The 
food was passed round by hand, and there 
was one drinking-horn (a sea-cow’s horn) to 
every six soldiers. They all sat on the 
ground as you do at a picnic, and the Queen 
came and spoke a few hurried words to them 
when on her way to strengthen the defences 
of the golden gate. And, as I said, the food 
was plain. However, everyone had enough to 
eat, which was the main thing. Baskets of 
provisions were sent down to the Lobsters’ 
guardroom. Original from 
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“ It is important,” said Princess Maia, 
“ that our men should be on the spot in case 
they are needed, and the same with the 
dinner. I shall go down with the pro¬ 
visions and keep their hearts up.” 

“ Yes, dear, do,” said the Princess Freia; 
“ but don’t do anything rash. No sorties 
now. You Lobsters are so terribly brave. 
But you know mother said you weren’t to.” 

“ I know,” said Maia. “ Ah, me—war is a 
terrible thing ! What a state the rivers will 
get into with all this water going on, and the 
winds all loose and doing as they like. It’s 
horrible to think about. It will take ages to 
get things straight again.” 

(Her fears were only too well founded. 
All this happened last year—and you know 
what a wet summer that was.) 

“ I know, dear,” said Freia ; “ but I know 
now who broke the sky, and it is very, very 
sorry—so we won’t rub it in, will we ? ” 

“ I didn’t mean to,” said Maia, smiling 
kindly at the children, and went off to en¬ 
courage her Lobsters. 

“ Ajid now,” said Francis, when the meal 
was over, “ what are we going to do next ? ” 

“ We can’t do anything but wait for news,” 
said the Princess. “ Our Scouts will let 
us know soon enough. I only hope the 
Book People won’t attack us at the same 
time as the Underfolk. That’s always the 
danger.” 

“ How could they get in ? ” Mavis asked. 

“ Through the golden door,” said the 
Princess. “ Of course they couldn’t do any¬ 
thing if we hadn’t read the books they’re 
in. That’s the worst of Education. We’ve 
all read such an awful lot, and that unlocks 
the books and they can come out if anyone 
calls them. Even our fish are intolerably 
well read—except the Porpoises, dear things, 
who never could read anything. That’s why 
the golden door is guarded by them,of course.” 

“ If not having read things is useful,” 
said Mavis, “ we’ve read almost nothing. 
Couldn’t we help guard the door ? ” 

“ The very thing,” said the Princess, 
joyously; “for you possess the only weapon 
that can be used against these people or 
against the authors who created them. If 
you can truthfully say to them, ‘ I never 
heard of you,’ your words become a deadly 
sword that strikes at their most sensitive 
spot.” 

“ What spot ? ” asked Bernard. And the 
Princess answered, “ Their vanity.” 

So the little party went towards the golden 
door and found it behind a thick wall of Por¬ 
poises. Incessant cries came from beyond 

Dig to 


the gates, and to every cry they answered 
like one Porpoise, “ We never heard of you. 
You can’t come in. You can’t come in. We 
never heard of you.” 

“ We sha’n’t be any good here,” said 
Bernard, among the thick, rich voices of the 
Porpoises. “ They can keep anyone back.” 

“ Yes,” said the Princess; “ but if the 
Book Folk look through the gate and see that 
they’re only Porpoises their wounded vanity 
will heal, and they’ll come on as strongly as 
ever. Whereas if they find human beings 
who’ve never heard of them the wounds 
ought to be mortal. As long as you’re able 
truthfully to say that you don’t know them 
they can’t get in.” 

“ Reuben would be the person for this,” 
said Francis. “ I don’t believe he’s read 
anything 

“ Well, we haven’t read much,” said Cathy, 
comfortably; “at leas&, not about nasty 
people.” 

“ I wish I hadn’t,” sighed the Princess 
through the noise of the voices outside the 
gate. “ I know them all. You hear that 
cold squeak ? That’s Mrs. Fairchild. And 
that short, sharp, barking sound—that’s Aunt 
Fortune. The sort of growl that goes on all 
the time is Mr. Murdstone, and that icy voice 
is Rosamund’s mother—the one who was so 
hateful about the purple jar.” 

“ I’m afraid we know some of those,” said 
Mavis. 

“ Then be careful not to say you don’t. 
There are heaps you don’t know—John Knox 
and Macchiavelli and Don Diego and Tippoo 
Sahib and Marcus Aurelius and—I must go 
back. If anything should happen, fling your 
arms round the nearest Porpoise and trust to 
luck. These Book People can’t kill—they 
can only stupefy.” 

“ But how do you know them all ? ” 
Mavis asked. “ Do they often attack you ? ” 

“ No, only when the sky falls. But they 
always howl outside the gate at the full 
moon.” 

So saying she turned away and disappeared 
in the crowd of faithful Porpoises. 

And outside the noise grew louder and the 
words more definite. 

“I am Mrs. Randolph. Let me in ! ” 

“I am good Mrs. Brown. Let me in!” 

“ I am Eric, or Little by Little. I will 
come in ! ” 

“ I am Elsie, or Like a Little Candle. 
Let me in—let me in ! ” 

“ I am Mrs. Markham.” 

“ I am Mrs. Squeers.” 

“ I am Uriah. 
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** I am Montdidier.” 

“ I am King John.” 

“ I am Caliban.” 

“ I am the Giant Blunderbore.” 

“ I am the Dragon of Wantley.” 

Arid they all cried, again and again : “ Let 
us in ! Let me in ! Let me in ! ” 

The strain of listening for the names and 
calling out “ I don’t know you ! ” when they 
didn’t and saying nothing when they did 
became almost unbearable. It was like that 
horrid game with the corners of the hand¬ 
kerchief, “ Hold - fast ” and “ Let loose,” 
and you have to remember to do the opposite. 
Sooner or later an accident is bound to 
happen, and the children felt a growing 
conviction that it would be sooner. 

“ What will happen if they do get in ? ” 
Cathy, asked a neighbouring Porpoise. 

“ Can’t say, miss, I’m sure,” it answered. 

“ But what will you do ? ” 

“ Obstruct them in the execution of our 
duty,” it answered. “You see, miss, they 
can’t kill; they can only stupefy, and they 
can’t stupefy us,‘ ’cause why ? We’re that 
stupid already we can’t hold no more. 
That’s why they trust us to defend the 
golden gate,” it added, proudly. 

The babel of voices outside grew louder 
and thicker, and the task of knowing when 
to say “ I don’t know you,” and so wound 
the vanity of the invaders, grew more and 
more difficult. At last the disaster, fore¬ 
seen for some time, with a growing plainness, 
came upon them. 

“ I am the Great Seal,” said a thick, funny 
voice. 

“ I don’t know you,” cried Cathy. 

“ You do—he’s in history. James the 
Second dropped him in the Thames,” said 
Francis. “ Yes, you’ve done it again.” 

“ Shut up,” said Bernard. 

The last two remarks were made in a deep 
silence, broken only by the heavy breathing 
of the Porpoises. The voices behind the golden 
gate had died down and ceased. The Por¬ 
poises massed their heavy bulk close to the 
door. 

“ Remember the Porpoises,” said Francis. 
“ Don’t forget to hold on to a Porpoise.” 

Four of these amiable if unintellectual 
creatures drew away from their companions, 
and one came to the side of each child. 

Every eye was fixed on the golden door, 
and then slowly—very slowly, the door 
began to open. As it opened it revealed 
the crowd that stood without—cruel faces, 
stupid faces, crafty faces, sullen faces, angry 
faces, not a single face that you ever could 
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wish to see again, except poor Marcus 
Aurelius’s, and his was not a cheerful face 
at the best. 

Then slowly, terribly, without words, the 
close ranks of the Book People advanced. 
Mrs. Fairchild, Mrs. Markham, and Mrs. 
Barbauld led the van. Closely following came 
the Dragon of Wantley, the Minotaur, and 
the Little Man that Smitham knew. Then 
came Mr. Murdstone, neat in a folded white 
neckcloth, and clothes as black as his whiskers. 
Miss Murdstone was with him, every bead 
of her alight with gratified malice. The 
children found that they knew, without 
being told, the name of each foe now advanc¬ 
ing on them. Paralyzed with terror, they 
watched the slow and terrible advance. It 
was not till Eric, or Little by Little, broke 
the silence with a whoop of joy and rushed 
upon them that they remembered their own 
danger, and clutched the waiting Porpoises. 
Alas ! it was too late. Mrs. Markham had 
turned a frozen glare upon them, Mrs. Fair- 
child had wagged an admonitory forefinger, 
wave on wave of sheer stupidity swept over 
them, and next moment they lost con¬ 
sciousness and sank, each with his faithful 
Porpoise, into the dreamless sleep of the 
entirely unintelligent. In vain the main body 
of the Porpoises hurled themselves against 
the intruders; their heroism was vain. 
Overwhelmed by the heavy truisms wielded 
by the enemy, they turned and fled in dis¬ 
order, and the conquering army entered 
Merland. 

Francis was the first to recover conscious¬ 
ness. The Porpoise to which he had clung 
was fanning him with its fin, and imploring 
him, for its sake, to look up, to speak. 

“ All right, old chap,” said Francis. “ I 
must have fallen asleep. Where are the 
others ? ” 

They were all there, and the devoted Por¬ 
poises quickly restored them to consciousness. 

The four children stood up and looked 
at each other. 

“ I wish Reuben was here,” said Cathy. 
“ He’d know what to do.” 

“ He wouldn’t know any more than we 
do,” said Francis, haughtily. 

“ We must do something ,” said Mavis. 
“ It’s our fault again.” 

“ It’s mine,” said Cathy, “ but I couldn’t 
help it.” 

“ If you hadn’t one of us would have,” 
said Bernard, seeking to console. “ I say, 
why do only the nasty people come out of 
the books ?” . . 

“ 1 know thai ;/1 said his Porpoise, turning 
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his black face 
eagerly towards 
them. 14 The stu¬ 
pidest people can't 
help knowing some¬ 
thing. The Under¬ 
folk get in and 
open the books— 
at least, they send 
the Bookworms in 
to open them. And, 
of course, they 
only open the 
pages where the 
enemies are 
quartered/' 

“Then-” 

said Bernard, look 
ing at the golden 
gate, which swnmg 
open, its lock 
hanging broken 
and useless. 

“Ye s” said 
Mavis, “ we could, 
couldn't we ? Open 
the other hooks, 
we mean !She 
appealed to her 
Porpoise. 


'‘THEN SLOWLY, TERRIBLY, WITHOUT WORDS, THK CLOSE 
THE BOOK PEOPLE ADVANCED.” 

O 


Yes," it said, 
“perhaps you 
could. Human 
children can open 
books, 1 believe. 
0 Porpoises can't. 

And Mer people 
can’t open the 
books in the cave 
of learning, they 
have to get them 
from the public 
M er-libraries, I 
can't help know¬ 
ing that," it 
added. The For- 
poises seemed 
really ashamed of 
not being tho¬ 
roughly stupid* 
“Come on/ 1 
said Francis* 
“ we'll raise an 
army to fight 
these Book people. 
Here’s something 
we can do that 
tsn't mischief/* 

“ You shut up/" 
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said Bernard, and thumping Cathy on the 
back told her to never mind. 

They went towards the golden gate. 

“ I suppose all the nasty people are out 
of the books by now ? ” Mavis asked her 
Porpoise, who followed her with the close 
fidelity of an affectionate dog. 

“ 1 don’t know,” it said, with some pride. 
“ I’m stupid, I am. But I can’t help know¬ 
ing that no one can come out of books unless 
they’re called. You’ve just got to tap on 
the back of the book and call the name 
and then you open it, and the person comes 
out. At least, that’s what the Bookworms 
do, and I don’t see why you should be 
different.” 

What was different, it soon appeared, was 
the water in the stream in the cave of learning, 
which was quite plainly still water in some 
other sense than that in which what they 
were in was water. That is, they could 
not walk in it; they had to swim. The 
cave seemed dark, but enough light came 
from the golden gate to enable them to 
read the titles of the books when they had 
pulled away the seaweed which covered 
many of them. They had to hold on to 
the rocks—which were books—with one 
hand, and clear away the seaweed with the 
other. 

You can guess the sort of books at which 
they knocked—Kingsley and Shakespeare 
and Marryat and Dickens, Miss Alcott and 
Mrs. Ewing, Hans Andersen and Stevenson, 
and Mayne Reid—and when they had knocked 
they called the name of the hero whose help 
they desired, and “ Will you help us,” 
they asked, “ to conquer the horrid Book 
People, and drive them back to cover ? ” 

And not a hero but said, “ Yes, indeed we 
will with all our hearts.” 

And they climbed down out of the books, 
and swam up to the golden gate and waited, 
talking with courage and dignity among 
themselves, while the children went on knock¬ 
ing at the backs of books—which are books’ 
front doors—and calling out more and more 
heroes to help in the fight. 

Quentin Durward and Laurie were the 
first to come out, then Hereward and 
Amyas and Will Cary, David Copperfield, 
Rob Roy, Ivanhoe, Caesar and Anthony, 
Coriolanus and Othello; but you can make 
the list for yourselves. They came forth, 
all alive and splendid, with valour and the 
longing to strike once more a blow for the 
good cause as they had been used to do in 
their old lives. 

“ These are enough,” said Francis, at last. 


“ We ought to leave some in case we want 
more help later.” 

• You see for yourselves what a splendid 
company it was that swam to the golden gate 
—there was no other way than swimming, 
except for Perseus—and awaited the children. 
And when the children joined them—rather 
nervous at the thought of the speeches they 
would have to make to their newly-recruited 
regiment—they found that there was no 
need of speeches. The faithful Porpoises 
had not been too stupid to explain the simple 
facts of danger and rescue. 

It was a proud moment for the children 
when they marched towards the Palace at 
the head of the band of heroes whom they 
had pressed into the service of the Merland. 
Between the clipped seaweed hedges they 
went, and along the paths paved with pearl 
and marble, and so, at last, drew near the 
Palace. They gave the watchword—“ Glory.” 

“ Or Death,” said the sentry. And they 
passed on to the Queen. 

“ We’ve brought a reinforcement,” said 
Francis, who had learned the word from 
Quentin Durward as they came along. And 
the Queen gave one look at her reinforce¬ 
ments’. faces and said, simply :— 

“ We are saved.” 

The horrible Book People had not attacked 
the Palace ; they had gone furtively through 
the country killing stray fish and destroying 
any beautiful thing they happened to find. 
For these people hate beauty and happiness. 
They were now holding a meeting in the 
Palace gardens, near the fountain where the 
Princesses had been wont to do their source 
service, and they were making speeches like 
mad. You could hear the dull, flat murmur 
of them even from the Palace. They were 
the sort of people who love the sound of their 
own silly voices. 

The new-comers were ranged in orderly 
ranks before the Queen, awaiting her orders. 
It looked like a pageant or a fancy-dress 
parade. There was St. George in his armour, 
and Joan of Arc in hers—heroes in plumed 
hats and laced shirts, heroes in ruffs and 
doublets — brave gentlemen of England, 
gallant gentlemen of France. For all the 
differences in their dress, there was nothing 
motley about the band which stood before 
the Queen. Varied as they were in dress 
and feature, they had one quality in common, 
which marked them as one company. The 
same light of bravery shone on them all, and 
became them like a fine uniform. 

“ Will you,” the Queen asked of their 
leader—a pale, thiri-Iaeec 1 man in the dress of 
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a Roman—“ will you do just as you think 
best ? I would not presume,” she added, 
with a kind of proud humility, “ to teach the 
game of war to Caesar.” 

“ 0 Queen,” he answered, “ these brave 
gentlemen and I will drive back the intruders, 
but, having driven them back, we must our¬ 
selves return through those dark doors which 
we passed when your young defenders called 
our names. We will drive back the men— r 
and by the look of them ’twill be an easy 
task. But Caesar wars not with women, and 
the women on our side are few, though each, 
I doubt not, hais the heart of a lioness.” 

He turned towards Joan of Arc with a smile, 
and she gave him back a smile as bright as 
the sword she carried. 

“ How many women are there among you ? ” 
the Queen asked, and Joan answered :— 

“ Queen Boadicea and Torfrida and I are 
but three.” 

“ But we three,” cried Torfrida, “ are a 
match for three hundred of such women as 
those. Give us but whips instead of swords, 
and we will drive them like dogs to their 
cloth-bound kennels.” 

“ I’m afraid,” said the Queen, “ they’d 
overcome you by sheer weight. You’ve no 
idea how heavy they are.” And then Kath¬ 
leen covered herself with glory by saying, 
“ Well, but what about Amazons ? ” 

“ The very thing,” said Caesar, kindly. 
“ Would you mind running back ? You’ll 
find them in the third book from the comer 
where the large purple starfish is ; you can’t 
mistake it.” 

The children tore off to the golden gate, 
rushed through it, and swam to the spot 
where unmistakably the purple starfish 
spread its violet rays. They knocked on the 
book, and Cathy, by previous arrangement, 
called out:— 

“ Come out, please, Queen of the Amazons, 
and bring all your fighting ladies.” 

Then out came a very splendid lady in 
glorious golden armour. “ You’d better 
get some boats for us,” she said, standing 
straight and splendid on a ledge of rock, 
“ enough to reach from here to the gate, or 
a bridge. There are all these things in Caesar’s 
books. I’m sure he wouldn’t mind your 
calling them out.” 

So Francis called out a bridge, and when 
it was not long enough to reach the golden 
gate he called another. And then the Queen 
called her ladies, and out came a procession, 
which seemed as though it would never end, 
of tall and beautiful women armed and 
equipped for war. They carried bows, and 


the children noticed that one side of their 
chests was flatter than the other. And the 
procession went on and on, passing along the 
bridge and through the golden gate, till Cathy 
grew quite dizzy ; and at last Mavis said, 
“ Oh, your Majesty, do stop them. I’m 
sure there are heaps, and we shall be too late 
if we wait for any more.” 

So the Queen stopped the procession and 
they went back to the Palace, where the 
Queen of the Amazons greeted Joan of Arc 
and the other ladies as though they were old 
acquaintances. 

In a few moments their plans were laid. 
I wish I could describe to you the great fight 
between the Nice Book People and the others. 
But I have not time, and, besides, the children 
did not see all of it, so I don’t see why you 
should. It was fought out in the Palace 
gardens. The armies were fairly evenly 
matched as to numbers, because the Book¬ 
worms had let out a great many Barbarians, 
and these, though not so unpleasant as Mr. 
Murdstone and Mrs. Fairchild, were quite 
bad enough. The children were not allowed 
to join in the battle, which they would dearly 
have liked to do. Only from a safe distance 
they heard the sound of steel on steel, the 
whir of arrows, and the war-cries of the 
combatants. And presently a stream of 
fugitives darkened the pearly pathways, and 
one could see the heroes with drawn swords 
following in pursuit. 

And then, among those who were left, the 
shouts of war turned suddenly to shouts of 
laughter, and the Merlish Queen herself 
moved towards the battlefield. And as 
she drew near she, too, laughed. For, it 
would seem, the Amazons had only shot their 
arrows at the men among their foes—they 
had disdained to shoot the women, and so 
good was their aim that not a single woman 
was wounded. Only, when the Book People 
had been driven back by the Book Heroes 
the Book Heroines advanced and, without 
more ado, fell on the remaining foes. They 
did not fight them with swords or spears or 
arrows or the short, sharp knives they wore 
—they simply picked up the screaming Book- 
women and carried them back to the books 
where they belonged. Each Amazon caught 
up one of the foe and, disregarding her 
screaming and scratching, carried her back 
to the book where she belonged, pushed her 
in, and shut the door. 

Boadicea carried Mrs. Markham and her 
brown silk under one bare, braceletted arm 
as though she had been a naughty child. 
Joan of Arc herself responsible for 
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Aunt Fortune, and the Queen of the Amazons 
made nothing of picking up Miss Murdstone, 
beads and all, and carrying her in her arms 
like a baby. Torfrida's was the hardest task. 
She had, from the beginning, singled out 
Alftruda, her old and bitter enemy, and the 
fight between them was a fierce one, though 

it was but a battle of looks. Yet before 

UiyiUZetJ uy 


long the fire in Torfrida’s great dark eyes 
seemed to scorch her adversary ; she shrank 
before it, and shrank and shrank till at last 
she turned and crept back to her book and 
went in of her own accord, and Torfrida shut 
the door, 

11 But/' said Mavis, who had followed her, 
“ don’t vou 'BNBBBnlfflSI same book ? 
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Torfrida smiled. 

“ Not quite,” she said. “ That would be 
impossible. I live in a different edition, 
where only the nice people are alive. In 
hers it is the nasty ones.” 

“ And where is Hereward ? ” Cathy asked, 
before Mavis could stop her. “I do love 
him, don’t you ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Torfrida, “ I love him. But 
he is not alive in the book where I live. But 
he will be—he will be.” 

And smiling and sighing, she opened her 
book and went into it, and the children went 
slowly back to the Palace. The fight was 
over, the Book People had gone back into 
their books, and it was almost as though 
they had never left them—not quite, for 
they had seen the faces of the heroes, and 
the books where these lived could never 
again now be the same to them. All books, 
indeed, would now have an interest far above 
any they had ever held before—for any of 
these people might be found in any book. 
You never know. 

The Princess Freia met them in the 
Palace courtyard, and clasped their hands 
and called them the preservers of the country, 
which was extremely pleasant. She also 
told them that a slight skirmish had been 
fought on the Mussel-beds south of the city, 
and the foe had retreated. 

“ But Reuben tells me,” she added—“ that 
boy is really worth his weight in pearls— 
that the main body are to attack at mid¬ 
night. We must sleep now, to be ready 
for the call of duty when it comes. Sure 
you understand your duties ? And the 
power of your buttons and your antidotes ? 
I might have time to remind you later. 
You can sleep in the armoury—you must 
be awfully tired. You’ll- be asleep before 
you can say John Dory.” 

So they lay down on the. seaweed, heaped 
along one end of the Oysters’ armoury, and 
were instantly asleep. 

It may have been their natures, or it may 
have been the influence of the magic coats. 
But, whatever the cause, it is certain that 
they lay down without fear, slept without 
dreams, and awoke without alarm when an 
Oyster corporal touched their arms and 
whispered, “ Now ! ” 

They were wideawake on the instant, and 
started up, picking their oyster shields from 
the ground beside them. 


“ I feel just like a Roman soldier,” Cathy 
said. “ Don’t you ? ” 

And the others owned that so far as 
they knew the feelings of a Roman soldier, 
those feelings were their own. 

The shadows of the guardroom were 
changed and shifted and flung here and there 
by -the torches carried by the busy Oysters. 
Phosphorescent fish these were, and gave 
out a mooney light like that of the pillars 
in the cave of learning. Outside the Lobster- 
guarded arch the water showed darkly clear. 
Large phosphorescent fish were twined 
round pillars of stone, rather like the fish 
you see on the lamp-posts on the Thames 
Embankment, only in this case the fish were 
the lamps. So strong was the illumination 
that you could see as clearly as you can on 
a moonlit night on the downs, where there 
are no trees to steal the light from the land¬ 
scape and bury it in their thick branches. 

All was hurry and bustle. The Salmoners 
had sent a detachment to harass the flank 
of the enemy, and the Sea-urchins, under 
the command of Reuben, were ready in their 
seaweed disguises. 

There was a waiting time, and the children 
used it to practise with their shells, using 
the thick stems of seaweed—thick as a man’s 
arm—to represent the ankles of the invading 
force, and by this time were fairly expert 
at the trick which was their duty. Francis 
had just nipped an extra fat stalk and released 
it again by touching the secret spring when 
the word went round, “ Every man to his 
post ! ” 

The children proudly took up their post 
next to the Princess, and hardly had they 
done so when a faint yet growing sound 
knocked gently ajt their ears. It grew and 
grew and grew till it seemed to shake the 
ground on which they stood, and the Princess 
murmured, “ It is the tramp of the array 
of the Underfolk. Now, be ready. We 
shall lurk among these rocks. Hold your 
good oyster-shell in readiness, and when 
you see a foot near you clip it, and at the 
same time set down the base of the shell on 
the rook. The trusty shell will do the 
rest.” 

“ Yes, we know, thank you, dear Princess,” 
said Mavis, “ Didn’t you see us practising ? ” 

But the Princess was not listening; she 
had enough to do to find cover for her troops 
among the limpet-covered rocks. 


{To be continued.) 
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Delight 


Hr depends entirely on whether your razor 
* is correctly stropped. If you had an expert 
barber in your home every morning to strop 
your razor you would always get a perfect 
barber’s shave. It is all in the stropping. The 


.AutoStrop 


strops Itself just as simply as the illustration indicates, and the 
result is as good as the expert barber could obtain* It takes only 
twelve seconds to strop the blade* Pass the strop through 
the razor and move the razor to and fro. That's all—nothing 
to take apart—no knack required, |t*s just as easy to clean— J 
simply rinse in water. Bach blade lasts indefinitely, and M 

you save the constant expense for new blades, JE 

AutoStrop Safety Razor, complete in case with 

horse hide strop and cue dozen Valet blades LlMgt 


At all high-class dealers throughout the world. 


AutoStrop Safety Raior Co. Lid., 

L bl t New Oxford Street, 

V LondoD,W.C. 

SSL a/*u JVew 1'urft. Part*, Toronto 
iHvdntj!, Hamburg. Imbim 
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THE SECOND “STRAND” 

BEST AD. COMPETITION 

is now engaging the attention of the Judges. These gentlemen have 
the consolation of knowing that the unanticipated heaviness of their 
task is due to the excellence of the work of the Competitors as much 
as to the popularity of the Competition. So large is the number 
of Competitors, and so difficult the duty of deciding the points of 
superiority among those of the highest merit, that we find it necessary 
to prolong the time allowed to the Judges for arriving at their decision. 

The names of the successful Competitors and all necessary 
details will be announced in “The Strand Magazine”for July. 
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LOVE OF CHILDREN 


shows itself in a hundred and one ways—but in none more deeply than 
a practical care of the daily and hourly welfare and happiness of the 
little ones. For instance—the choice and giving of *‘Kight" Footwear 
—meaning so much to the active little spirits, on the move upon their 
feet the best part of the livelong day. 


, * Comfort—Foot-Health and Foot-Happiness^are synonymous with 11 PHAT-PHEET ** 
— the range of Children's Footwear which provides a perfect model for every age and 
purpose of Childhood—from the dainty shoe for Baby's First Steps to models for budding 
men and women—shoes and boots for the Nursery* Playtime, 
Schoohime, Garden, Seaside, for Sun time or Rain time— each 
perfectly shaped in Nature's Mould, allowing the growing feet 
the shape and room for Natural Development, without pinch or 
cramp. Seventy-five years' experience has made them perfect. 

No, 744 U the Garden Shoe* and U specially constructed to afford 
the little wearers that Unrestricted Freedom which cculd not be 
allowed them when wearing shoes of the Finest quality. It has 
sufficient Sole-strength to resist Damp—is strong, not heavy, 
and ensures absolute ease. It has Undyed Linings, Asbestos 
Socks, and other good features of Phat-Pheet Footwear, 




No. 744 



pncT pRtt DDlfCC , 

54-7.6/6; 74-10,7/3; 104-12,7/9; 124-1,6/6; 1*4 9/9. 

* * An Illustrated Price List, with full particulars r sent 
free on request. Purchases returned it rt sot led are 
willingly exchanged —or money refunded if goods not 
approved. Address all fetters to Dept * 6 f 

126, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, LONDON, W. 

Daniel y\©al LIMITED 



Fitting Rooms at 126 , Kensington High Street, W*; 
68-70, Edgware Road, W*; 123, High Street* Putney, S.W 
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Chesterfield Suite in “Queen Anne” Style 

combining the beautiful form of the early 18th Century with the luxury and solidity of the 20th. A 
splendid example of the modern cabinet maker's and upholsterer's best work. The suite comprises 
—Settee (with one end adjustable)* Pair of Urge Divan Ea»y and 4 Small Chair*, Mahogany 
—all pieces soundly upholstered, larger pieces mounted on castors, covered in any shade of 
best plain mohair velvets or woollen tapestry. 

21 GUINEAS Discount _ EASY PAYMENT TERMS 

~ M v vJ * for Cash, ear, be anan^cd to meet tr«it*mers f conventciir-e 

Sent Carrtape Paid in the United Kingdom on nnlpt of first payment. Colonial and 
Foreign Order* AjpociAlly dealt with. BatMf&ctlOB guaranteed or money refunded in rail 

FREE " “ 

ti - and Oish Rj^founts are al-*o fIi 

Wnic for il to~day. It oo*U nothing «nf ( 

GLOBE 

| J, Rj Grant, Pr^- ictorl. 


you a 

will save you pounds. 


(Dept, E), Pembroke Place, LIVERPOOL, 
and at 38-40 High Street, BELFAST 


Diagram showing the 
wonderful protective 
quality of Aertex 
Celtuiaf in proportion 
to its weight 


yrvrrrrtyt 

*Sf,V 

Sf 



III 

Equal insight to 

III 



CLOTHED WITH AIR 

Wear 

AERTEX CELLULAR 

Shirts and Underwear 

and you will carry half the weight of ordinary garments with 
much more perfect protection from changes of temperature. 


This 

label 



on all 
garments ■ 


AERTEX CELLULAR garments are made from doth com¬ 
posed of small cells in which the air is enclosed. The body is 
thus protected from the effects of outer heat or cold, while the 
action of the pores of the skin is not impeded. 

Illustrated Price List of full range of Aerlex Cellular Goods 
for Men, Women, and Children, with list of 1,500 Depots where 
these goods may be obtained, sent Post Free on application to 

THE CELLULAH CLOTHING CG„ LTD., 

Fore Street, London, E.C. 

— — A Selection from Liwt of Depots where Aertex Goods may he obtained —* 

LONDOH-RORERT SCOTT. Ltd., * Poultry, Cduanfifo, E.O, CLA 5GOW -AKXEIL £ YCTLt. SO. flonto Street 

_ OUTER BRO&. Ltd.. 417, Oxford Street. W -- -” - 

FAHT-LQWRY * OFFICE A 1* DoqMBlStrwl 

Ms ■^ ; 


LEEDS-flYAM k CO.. Ltd.. 43, Brij 

MANCHESTER- “ ““ — *" 




l k CO.. Ltd.. 43. HiignsiH? 

R—‘11.. H TRF.ii ISO Or.ll Grata Street 
NEWCABTLE-OH T. 1^ 'ALT^lR IfcCO.. Lib,. OnlURff^L 
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' TATCHO’S UNPRECEDENTED OFFER . 1 


Your LAST CHANCE to obtain the Mew-Style Hair-Health Brush. 




CLOSING DATE, Monday, Jane 39th. 

I F there ia any reader of The Stbaitd 
Magazine who deeirea to profit by the use of 
Tate ho, Mr. Geo. R. Sims' wonderful Hair- 
Grower* and who also in desirous of receiving a valu¬ 
able new-style Tatcho Hair-Health 11 rush free, the 
present offer will remain open for acceptance until 
Monday, the 30 th June—not a day longer. Already 
thousands of these valuable brushes have been 
presented to grateful recipients, and in distributing 
the remaining few hundreds no favours will bo 
extended to anyone—no picking or choosing of 
names- 

TATCHQ*9 WONDERFUL ACHIEVEMENTS. 

Thanks to the discovery of Tatcho, the H*ir- 
Grower given to the world by Mr, Geo. R. Sims, 
there ia not one case of actual baldness to-day to 
every hundred that existed in pre-Tatcho days. 
In Tatcho Op port unity knocks at the door of 
everyone suffering from loss of hatr 

It is a common place of the English language 
that Tatcho stands for ** genuine/' “good,” ,f true/* 
Tatcho has made its reputation upon it» own 
unique merits. To-day it is acknowledged to be 
what Mr. Geo. R. Sims, its discoverer, claims it to 
be—the one uni vernal preparation that will make 
hair grow upon thinly-covered heads. In a few 
rare cases that are past the skill of the high rat 
medical science Tatcho may fail, These cases, 
however, are* fortunately, few. In the vast 
majority Tatcho will succeed in the samn way 
that it has succeeded m the cases of hundreds of 
thousands of afflicted persons the world over. 


FREE 


to 30th June to 
users of Mr. Coo. 
fl. Sims’ Hair-* 
Grower, Tatcho— 
11 Genuine,■ 
“Good,’’ “True." 


” / ffuarantee that this prepara¬ 
tion ii made according to the 
formulae recommended by m«." 


Ph?tv. by 
Awnrj* 




THE HAIR'S ENEMY. 

Brush a tender tscaljp harshly and bann must inevitably 
result. The scalp is irritated and the hair is cot brushed 
sufficiently because of the pain that is caused. If, on the 
other hutidj a scalp can bear hard brushing* the very fact 
that no pain is fell when finishing may, and often does, 
result in the hair being unconsciously pulled from the acajp. 
Great harm is earned thereby, Further, as the bristles of 
art old-style hair-brush pass, through the hair they collect 
many impurities, such as germ5 h scurf, dandruff, etc,, lying 
there. This objectionable matter cannot be dislodged from 
the old-fashioned brush, and remains in the bristles to 
poison the hair every time the brush is used. 


of the scalp is made to respond to the gentle pressure of 
the bristles, and the effect of satisfaction that is left behind 
is one of healthful gratification* 

HOW TO OET YOUR BRUSH FREE. 

Tf you desire to profit by a course of treatment with 
Tntcho, application should be made to the Chief Chemist, 
Tatcho laboratories, ?* Gre^l Queen Street, London* W,C, 
who^viH mail a free Tatcho iHair-Health Brush wiih*eier^ 
order for a 2/9 bottle, bearing the personal eunraulee of 
Mr. Geo. R* Sims, 

FREE BRUSH COUPON. 


THE HAIR'S SALVATION—THE FREE 
I HAIRBRUSH. 

«, Unlike the mischievous old-style hair-brush, the brinks 
of the Tatcho Hair-Kealih Brush are so cleverly arranged 
that the brush Is self-cleaning; all impurities brushed from 
| the hair are dispersed from the brush by vibration of ihe 
bristles on their pneumatic bnse> leaving the brush always 
sweetly clean and pure. Ap^n from ridding the hair of ail 
matter that is dangerous to its growth and health, the 
Tatcho Brush, by its gentle action upon the delicate silky 
fibres iif the hair, leaves behind a gloss and sheen greatly 
rxpressive of bair-heahh. The effect upon the scalp is one 
of gentle masstge, producing a delightful stixuul.v.ion to 
the blood under the scalp and imparting n glorious tingling 
sensation ofltfe an l health to the hair ami scalp The skin 


HOT AVAILABIE A FT EH 30th JUHE. 

TTTISCOUPOV entitles the holder who drajm to benefit by 
\\t. Geo ft Him*’ dtseoTerr of Tatr-ho flhe tru* Hid Mire 
to On* Ptotmt Hair Health Bnirfi FREE OF ALL OR ARGR. 
in temifl or the tqtevjal Mitioufirctnent «et forth la the June 
tuu« of Tnr Steuxd Mauhinel 



Name &/ Applicant 

Addrt&f , 




tiainal- 
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Have your 
Clothes Made 
to Measure by 
Curzon. 

Curzon* s Corona 
Blue Serge Suit 

AT 

QfkfA MADE TO 
0^ W I II MEASURE, 

Valued by hundreds of cus¬ 
tomers at doable the price. 

A Marvel of Value*—If 
you are interested in your 
appearance and desire to 
clothe smartly, yet 
economically, ibis is the 
very .suit to interest you. 
It is well known that 
London is She centre of 
Fashion for men’s clothes, so why not come 
to us for your Tailoring needs? If you live at 
a distance you need not actually make the 
journey—we will send the clothes to you, 
as we are now doing to men all over the 
world. We always give satisfaction, because 
“Curzon” Suits are made by experts; 
because the fit is guaranteed ; and because 
these suits are of a style and cut that stamp 
their wearers as well-dressed.” 


ONE SILVER AND FOUR 
GOLD MEDAL AWARDS* 


Send Postcard for FREE PATTERNS* 

cmiAiMing of Tweeds, Sergvs, Flannels, Worsteds, etc. 
Together with patterns, we send you fashion plates 
and complete instructions far accurate ^If^mepwujre- 
znentp lape measure, all sent free and carriage paid. 

If refJ aired, OK* tpteiallif far jmUrnrt of the CaTv nd Slut Srt*flW. 

Corzon's range of prices for Soils 

Made to Measure, 23 6, 27/6. 
32/6, 37/6, 42/-, 4S r -, and 50/-. 



Nature's 
Best Food. 

'J'HE great merit of Allinson 
Bread—and the secret of 
its wonderful benefit to health— 
is that it gives you Nature's 
Best Food unadulterated and 
unspoiled . 

There is far too much impoverished 
bread eaten ; hence the prevalence 
of digestive ailments. Allinson Bread 
is made from the finest wheat, stone- 
ground to an ideal degree of fineness, 
retaining all of the goodness and ail 
of the sweet flavour of the wheat. 

Insist on genuine Allinson Bread. 

Do not be misled into buying other breads 
which resemble it in colour and shape only ; 
they cannot benefit you as Allinson Bread will. 

To protect the public, every genuine Allin- 
son loaf hears the name £t Allinson ” in relief 
both sides of the loaf, and is also wrapped in a 
paper hand hearing the portrait and signature 
of the famous fooo-specialist, Dr. Allinson. 

Sold by bakers in all districts. Send post¬ 
card for address of nearest baker, and free copy 
of interesting illustrated book on Bread and 
Health, with particulars of monthly Prize 
Competition (23 Cash Prizes and 100 Bread 
Trenchers and Knives as illustrated). Sample 
Loaf, post free, 3d. stamps. 


Satisfaction Guaranteedor Money Returned inFull 

(Htr JiffnJmrc nf( ftwWta World. WV rtm mcA jfem 
wherever voh are. Thoee residing in tfctuM fall. 

CURZON BROS. 

The World'. Measure Tailor*, 

Dept. 10, 60-62, City Road, London, E.C. 
West End Depot r 112, New Oxford St,W.C* 

Partt Kqum ! 130. Rut tic Hlvall- 
Bruvellqfr House i 2 k Hue dr la Bourse. 

Liefie Hoiiafli jci. RucPfUitd ATmT. 

Antwerp! 10. PIikp da Mcfr 
Canada: 449. S]k(.4i.nti Avctiue. Tornrta. 

South Africa ; 34 A Si^kc h BuiMineii (corner 

Ctmmiisitetiei and Joubert Btratofl, Johaiun'sl.iirg. 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO.» Ltd. 
(Dept. 86), 505, Cambridge Road, 
London, E# 


CZtCCftMWv 

Wholemeal & 
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HOW 

TO CLEAN 


All Smart Women 
Wear French Shoes 


POLIVIT 


does all the work itself whilst 


look on 


you 

You simply put. the Folivit plate into a dish with 
hot water, to which is added a little household 
soda. Place the articles on the plate, and whilst 
you look on all the dirt and tarnish fly off. Get 
PoILvit to-day, use it, and you will have bright 
and brilliant silverware. 

Price; Standard tire, 1/3; larger aiz« t 2 6* Will last for a long time. 

Can b* had of ironmongers and Store* ; if not obtainable locally write to the so/e manufacturer *— 

THE POLIVIT MANUFACTURING! CO. Ltd 


Polivit is a metalloid plate with moat astonishing 
cleaning properties. It does away with rubbing 
and brushlngp therefore does not wear or scratch 
the articles. It does away with messy pastes and 
powders, which entail labour. It neither adds 
nor Ukea off any metal—it just deans thoroughly, 
brightly, and rapidly* It is certified non-injurious. 


Place Polivit in the 
water 


GOLD, SILVER 

and 

ELECTRO - PLATE, 

without 

rubbing or brushing, 
without 

powders or pastes 


U'HU 

fot 

Ncix* 

List, 

No. 6. 


The Silver comae wt 
clean and bright 


The RAOUL SHOE CO. of PARIS 

195 REGENT STREET* LONDON 


Tills is one of the highest grade and 
smartest 1913 French Models, The 
combination of colours gives a chic 
appearance to a woman’s footwear. 
In Black Suede, with patent facing 
and cap, or in White Buckskin, 
with effective tan facing and cap, 

Prk x™u™ ui Prices 22/- to 26/- 


The latest model in a neat button 
shoe. Patent vamp with grey 
or white Cloth Uppers, Louis - 
Cuban Heel, These French 
shoes are of the finest quality, and 
are worn by all the smartest 
and most fashionable women in 
London and Paris. Price 22 /- 


Write for New List, No. 6, 
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GREAT GIFT TO 18,000,000 ADULTS 

BY ROYAL SPECIALIST. 

How to Use 2-Minutes-a-Day to Add Ten Years to Your 

“Prime of Life.” 




Address 


ANOTHER 1,000.000 TOILET OUTFITS-FREE. 


T HERE are 18,000,000 adults in the British Isles* 
All are due to receive a gift from the Royal 
Hair Specialist. 

Remarkable i$ the power possessed Ly the min or 
woman who receives this gift. For its recipient is able 
—Josh u ad ike—to make even Time stand still—that is, 
so far as Time affects his or her app^araivo-. 

This complete Triple Toilet Gift Outfit contains the 
following l— 

1. A trial bottle containing ** Hailene,' 1 a true liquid 
food for the hair that, penetrating to the hair-roots 
stimulates them to new growth, building up the very 
substance of the hair itself. “ Harlene 11 is a 
(i) Hair-tonic, (a) a Hair-food, and (3) a Hair-dre&iiiag 
in one. 

The second gift contained in this Free Toilet Outfit 
is a packet of 

a. " Creme*,' - a Shampoo Powder for 41 Every Home " 
use. It is compounded of the most choice and delicate 
material*. It dissolves every particle of scurf and 
dandruff deposit, and combines with HARLENE" to 
stimulate the growth of the hair. It keeps the hair in 
a nice, healthy condition, and it makes the scalp 
pleasant, coo], and comfortable, 

y The third gift in this Triple Toilet Outfit is the 
Royal Hair Specialist's own Private Hook on Hair- 
Culture. It contains complete instructions for earning 
Out the world-famous hair-growing method IJ Harlene 
Hair-Drill/* The method that is, at the present time, 
growing beautiful, luxuriant, healthy heads of hair on 
hundreds of thousands of heads. 

Mr. Edwards, [he Royal Hair Specialist, has shown 
in many scientific writings that the human hair is 
extremely sensitive to external influences, either good 
or Imd. 

Amongst the most common hair and scalp ailments 
are the following 

—Ba/dmesi* —Loss of Lmtrt* 

—- Failing Hair. — Duil t Dea d- loo k'Jng 

^Thintir Weak Hair. Hair* 

—Grey or Faded Hair, —Straight Lank Hair, 

—Greasy Hair, —Deposits 0 Scur/. 

— Brittle Hair, —Scalp Irritation, 

All the aforr-mentioned hair troubles me speedily 

remedied by practising 11 Marlene Hair-Dlill " for a 
minuter every day. it reqnovj^ Qhc jN^rj ,deposits. 


tl frees the hair from the micro-organisms that art 
injuring it, Its nourishing, invigorating influence subtly 
permeates downwards to the very bati^roote, and fills 
them with new life and energy. Over ihin places new 
hair sprouts forth in a vigorous growth. 

W«k hair becomes strong and vigorous. It ceases to 
split at the ends or 10 break off at the slightest pull or 
fug of the COmb. 

Everyone is astonished at the rapid appearance- 
improvement that follows this a-imnutes-a-day toilet 
practice. It makes one look yeats younger—in some 
cases ten years—-in other cases even morp. 

Mr. Edwards, the Royal Hair Specialist, is ready to 
send to you everything required for growing a perfect 
head of hair—anti keeping it perfect. 

He is only wasting now for your name and address 
in order to post you the complete Triple Toilet Gift 
Outfit, comprising a trial supply of everything required 
for growing luxuriant glossy hair by the same Toilet 
Method thru is followed daily by hundreds of thousands 
of men and women. 

Having thus proved the marvellous merits of 11 Harlene 
Hair-Drill” you can obtain further supplies of 
** Harlene" and M Cremex M or leading Chemists and 
Stores. ** Harlene ” in rs,, as, 6 d., and 4s. 6 d- bottles, 
"Cremex" in is. packets of Seven Shampoos—single 
Shampoos ud. Or they will be forwarded yon post fret 
in British Isles (on receipt of remittance) from the 
Edwards' Harlene Co., 104, High Holboru, London, W.C. 


GREAT GIFT to 18.000,000 
ADULTS. 

To the EDWARDS' HARLENE CO., 

104, High Holbom, London, W.C. 

I should like to receive one of the Free Triple 
Toilet Gifts now being distributed to 18,000,000 
men and women. I enclose jd. in stamps (foreign 
stamps accepted) to pay the postage of the 
a Ih> vc to 

Name .....*... 
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Zbe ©urobelle Guarantee 

I|ri£ unJertifnaJ company, manufacturing fmmimhcrw and 
proprietor* of the Du robe Hr fad*>l**$ fabria, do hereby 
ofrw and undertake fo replace, free of charge, any length of thw 
raid Durobelle in which th * co/our doc* not prove absolutely 
permanent- Thiw guarantee coper* washing or exposure to 
*un in any part of the world. 

Signed for and on behalf of the Company* 3 - 3 * 3 UC 11 t ItD* 


ail _ 1UU 


Man*ffirtff Direcu*. 


MY 

LADY’S 

HOME 


Make your home 
beautilul with 


w 


Fadele s s Fabrics 

A transient pleasure, and a costly one, 
is the dainty casement that fades long 
before the material is worn out The colours 
of Durobelle fabrics are absolutely permanent 
even when exposed for years to a tropical 
sun, and their enduring freshness and beauty 
are a joy for ever* 

Patterns loaned free. 


Patterns of any of the following new Durobelle 
specialities will be willingly loaned upon request. 


U^ew Edition now ready. 

Copies sent Irutb upon request, 

T HE new 1913 Edition of 
this famous book is now 
ready, and copies will be 
sent free to alJ bona-fide 
inquirers. There are over 100 
pages* many of which are in 
colour photography, and the 
numerous suggestions offered 
are an invaluable help in 
making your home really 
beautiful. A number of pages 
are devoted to the famous 
Durobelle fabrics (which, by 
the way, can only be obtained 
from the sole proprietors — 
AlfeiTs)* and actual patterns 
are attached for the readers 
examination. 


Cucment Cloth 

... 2 din, - 

U i . 

... 

4*d. 

¥T it 

... 31 in. ... 


and Hid, 

ii rt 

... SOin, ... 

1/41 

and 

Ml 

Bolton Sheeting . 

... SOin. -*■ 

... 

... 

1111 

Mercerised Trellis Casement 

... SOin. ■■ 


... 

1 11 j 

Soft Finished Rep ... 

... 31 in. ... 

... 

... 

1/31 

fi H »¥ 

... SOin. ... 

MP 

... 

2/2 

Mercerised Poplin «« 

... SOin. ... 

S/ll 

and 

VI 

Tabourette Stripe ... 

... SOin. ... 

2/11 

and 

3 11* 

Fadeless Satin 

... 50 in. ... 

.... 

... 

i/m 

Tapestries ... ... 

... SOin. ... 

4/11 

to 

Ml 

New Washing Drew Material 

... 2 9in. ... 

... 

... 

M. 

Durobelle Coloured Linens 

... 31 in. ... 

... 

... 

1/11 


Durobelle Fadeless Rusra, 4 fL hy 2 ft+* T /4 ; 4 ft Bin- by 2 ft SitL f 
Ml : 5 ft, by 2 ft 9 in« 12 /». 

nejfc 

Sole Proprietors of Durobelle Fabrics. 

2, The Quadrant Bournemouth. 


Durobelle fabrics can be seen at Allen's London Showrooms, 6, Sloane Street, S.W, 
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DON'T BE 

uirmjil of kicking wlmu yuu lire caught in the above pnrdieacruTifc P 
hut do it hi i quiet pr&tilcil wiv-tpiin yourself for a better 
pstTlna poflitlou 

A luile tndciiiitf would fit you for It. Wc not oaly thiqk 
»—£n know It. There are hundred* of nnpGUfjbl* potilions 
for trained men In the Kngijieerinp ^refesoion We 
know al#ft thtit we can lit you to hold one of these position*. 
houh we have done It for hundreds of ell term 
Our wurwi cult you bus a wnatl and are rxreAlinily 

clear emicute and c.*mpreheii*ive. We train you thoroughly. 
Hundreds of men why were 


CAUGHT 

wa^rT’ pod lion a have been 


uur help. We can 


to a*t 
to do 


iii ' 1 long-hour-lo 
eicellent ttositiona w 
tile same. 

Let ue send you more information. Semi at once for our 
Free Book* How to Buconia 


enabled 
help you 


an 


- _ - — —__ Electrical or Mecluuiical 

Eiigliu-er. This book tells you esrully wli H 't* our system of 
t minim? U. Wb iutva the following courts : 

Compeer Electrical Engineering Mechanical Engineering 
Electricians Cotirte Marine Engineering 

Short Electrical Course Mechanical Braving 

Electrical Engineering and Machine Design 

(Advanced) Short Mechanical 

Electric Eight and Power Course 

Motor Car Mechanism and fi wilding Construction 

Management Sanitary Engineering 

Write for our TmloidiL* book to-day. to the 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE 

OF CO/tRESn/tlWtKCt' [fUSOmuCTIOfl, 

~l mw mKtoar “”*■ 


FOOTS 

“EUREKA” 

TRUNKS 


No Crushing. No Confusion, 

Anv article is instantly get-at-able and can be removed 
without disturbing the remainder of contents. The 
Bottom IS as accessible as the Top. Separate coni- 
partmems for Linen, Uolhes* Hats, Boots, *tc, Cflmts 
the garments in perfect order ( and economises space by 
method of packing. No rummaging for 
, heavy (rays to lift. Drawers divided to suit 
customers requirements* 

Made with 2, 3, ar 4 Drawers, in 
Four Qualities and Various Sizes. 

Prices from 60 /- 

Write for Booklet, 

“ TRUNKS FOR TRA VELLERS,” No. 3. 

J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. 

(Dipt T. 3), 171, New Bond Street. London, W. 


WATERPROO 

For ALL SEASONS and ALL CLIMATES. 


■dfi Sttimt .Sewn nnd Cemented, 

"«V?£I !!£IT 1 A//. L.dic.orC...-. 

slipover 1 0/6 F'®« stock™ 

fAii ilJuetmimih * w | 0 MEASURF 

£$DiuS«J ( nSfl t ft ’ r f , r ^ "“‘f?™- Mswuimtot* P'omu. 

1 “ ‘^SSJE^rSnSP* 4 'pP. t °-^H WniemiW,. Weather 
proofs, Oilskins^ Fhiiing Hwlirs. Jrf.. ic. 

VALENTINE'S, If, Queen Street, LONDON, 1.0; 

wntitm this tiiimrtiMment. 


I 
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Just Wrap Youv 
OLD UMBRELLA 

in paper and post to u s to¬ 
day with P. 0. for B/-. By 
nest post it will come back 
11 35 good as new,'* rc* 
covered with out Na i 3 
“Defiance* Silk Union, 
and securely packed in 
strong cardboard box. 
Postage on Foreign Orders 
i/. extra. A postcard wiU 
bring you our illustrated 

Catalogue of u Defiance” 
Umbrellas, and paiCetns 
for re-covering umbrellas 
from 2.6 upwards. 

J. STANWORTH & CO., 

Royal LI mb re M n Works, 
BLACKBURN* 

Wholesale at CofeTS * 

Fitting* tar Hip Trade sent 
on re^ipt of Trade Uurd. 


IfiAVES 



M any ft tour hftft been 
spoiled by (be uftiuit- 
abilily of the mftebifte. 


Perplexing breakdowns 
mar the enjoyment, even 
the very thought of them 
minimise the otherwise 
pleasant intervals of 
satisfactory running, 

ijust ask any rider 
who has suffered- 

" 

", W: . - 

\ 

* & Such pl 

^ destroyers never 
harass the rider of 
a TRIUMPH, the 
Motor Cycle which 
comes to you ready 
for the road, and is 
7 ever ready afterwards. 

Years have stamped the 
Triumph reliable, to which is 
coupled comfort, great reserve of 
power and speed from a walking 
pace up to 50 miles per hour. 

p. you ire 
interested in 
Pedal Cycling 
be surt and 
get the Triumph 

Cycle Catalogue. _ 

TRIUMPH CYCLE CO,, LTD. fD«pt.S.M ICOVENTRY. 

London, Loeds, Manchester QUitpi" 


Urt 15, Aaents Eff.ftitiht' 


rflPsliBiniJi Pnftt Wm 



KILL THAT FLY! 

If you don't, it may kill YOU* Flies 
and watfsjft flpreul discasr. The 
:»mt|Klrn£nii Patent Tran i* utiohjec- 
thnnblp, fnrsTt-ry fly anrl wsjip caught 

in ii riU&ppearg from sight 

and PIE Bn By post 1 3 . from 

GRASSBANKS, lO, Wllmot 


Mouse, Adelphl. London, W.C* 



MINTYS 


CHAIR 


THE IDEAL 
LOUNGE. 


Prices according to 
Length of Seatt 

' 2 hu. 27 m, 30 in. 33 in, 36 m. 

1 23 - 27/- 30/- 33/- 36.'- 



Packed Free* 

8tnd &-.r Patterns of Coverings 
and XL lust ruled Bwklet- 


Hole Multcr : 


MINTY 


HiRh 
Street, 

OXFORD 


© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

® 

© 

® 

© 

© 

® 

® 

© 

® 

® 

© 

© 

© 

® 

© 

© 

® 

® 

® 

© 

© 

® 


® 


“/f’s good Merchandise @ 
that pleases the Buyer. ^ 

Bsinty. @ 


We are daily receiving tellers from 0 
cyclists saying how pleased they are 0 
with the ' ® 

® 
® 
© 


The Renold Chain invariably pleases ® 
the buyer, and the rider using one is q 
our best advertisement. 0 

Thirty-four years* experience in chain ® 
making it embodied in the Renold, ^ 
and the name justly represents ihe @ 
nearest approach to chain perfection. 0 

Of all Cycle Dealers, 5 6® 

(Fining eitra> ® 

© 

Write for our Cycle chain booklet 0 
containing hints on chain treatment. @ 

DEPT. |Q, 0 

HANS RENOLD, LTD. ® 

OriginWiV CHESTER - 1 

S 
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The All-Black Sunbeam oils itself. The chain, driving-bearings, 
free-wheel\ and speed-gear are entirely enclosed in a dirt proof 
ca$e r and automatically and continuously oiled. So they 
always work under ideal conditions t without friction, without 
wear. Two minutes* light rubbing over with a damp 
sponge cleans this Bicycle. Why not ride a Sunbeam this 
season—a Sunbeam, the ultimate choice of every keen cyclist. 


-* 9*3 Sunbeam Catalogue on application to- 

J. MARSTON, LTD—4, SUNBEAMLAND—WOLVERHAMPTON. 



GILLOTT’S 
PENS 


The Rest that 
men can make or 
money can buy . 


Whatever kind of point you fancy Gillotfs make the best pen 
in that class. It you like a smooth writing pen that will never 
corrode try GlllOtt’a 11 Welcome"; If a medium, try Gillott’s 
“Highland” pen. Bulb are in the sample tx>x, along with 34 other 
good pens. Sample Bo jr 0 / j6 assorted Pens, post /ret, €d< 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS (Dept. 40 ), 37, Gracechurch Street. LONDON. E C. 


SAMPLE BOX 

36 assorted Pens 


it 


SUNICA 


” The Binocular Prism Glass for ALL the People. 

Made toiimnd rough msgc, light, *nd compact, brilliant wide field of v i tw - Microwopk 
definition. Just the ilaw required for everydiy u*e on tiolidw — waLkingt ndintf, 
tyclmsj or molorinn. It stand* immersion in water and 1 * an uproot. A.I 
„ t supplied to the British Army, 

Made in England, at our ^ t _ _ fl - A 

Optical Work*, High Barnet, Complete in Caae . - U - U 

HerU, by Or by extended payments 107. «lri. 

W. WATSON & SONsTu!!^ 

Manufacturer* of Binocular Glasses. (Wholesale & Retail.) 

Contractor* to the BRITISH 
ADMIRALTY & WAR OFFICE. 

313 . HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., London. Eugluind. h 
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. . No more appreciated form of 
entertainment for your friends could 
be imagined than a Summer’s 
evening out of doors with the 
Pathephone. 

. . The World's greatest Artistes—vocal 
and instrumental — can gather for your 
enjoyment at an Alfresco Concert, 
Pathe Discs and the perfect 

‘Pathephone 

With the Permanent 

-Sapphire Point 

1 -- - * ~ ? 

wil] bring you the living tones of nearly every 
famous singer — the actual personality of the 
Artiste—or the full swing and fire of the finest 
Orchestras and Military Bands. 

. . The Pathephone with the Path6 Multitone 
Sound Box is equally adapted for indoor or 
outdoor uses — just by turning a screw you may 
have the exact volume of sound you wish. 



) 


, . And the Pathephone play a with the Permanent 
Sapphire Point, eliminating the needle-changing 
bother and entirely obviating the wear on the 
Disc, There is no scratching with the Sapphire 
Point, either on the records or in the sound 
produced—just what the Artiste sang or played 
in the first instance—no more—no less. 

No Needles to Change 
-No Bother. 



* * There ate Pathhphoms in many styles [ Hornless 
and Otherwise) from 42j- to 4$ Guineas. Pat hi 
Double^ Sided Discs from ■?/-. Sold by mast Music 
Dealers . In ease of difficulty write us for name of 
Nearest Agent, Catalogues^ and Lists of Records. 
Please mention * The Strand Magazine f 

Original from * 

PATHE FRIiRES H IPATHEPHONE 
LIMITED-LONDON, W.C 
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fintnuijil RRnPRQ engine! Epecfnl n,Tt*^n t iii-n. and arr- e**cnt« 

UULUniHL UnUtltS |h(J ^tnJnrt. |lT( j 11|lT , l( . SSj in d fld*llty, 

L pottage to IirfLlflli LWEtevions, l.fl, Elsewhere. v*. 

A POSTCARD to 

II U/UITE MCP Pfl 104, MARKET ST., 
n. if fill E ItlrU. UUi, MANCHESTER Jk 

in*’** to jwut*-: 7 

'rill bring a Guide rkwk Ulufltrattnp Ws.U L he«, 
t™ni, EliiBMwit pdd Mijwhm. 

ADM 1 

watch makers 


White’s 

M, 


MATCH LESS 

WTK 


ff Solid 

€NCUSn HALLMARKED aSES^A yfffae. ] 

Looks like, keeps time like^ 

A Jf 20 WATCH. 


itTtiT ne the F " T^nBudnoughl i« the standard 
J in Battleship*, 90 the - Count#" Uatrh sb 
the standard of cvirornfiiUf’n in <h* Watch wnrlrl. 

It ill ufttmt p«c ihe entarrrlw? "rid eml™li« t-ne 
experience Ami rejourn* of a (rent firm, and [ 1 , 1 * 
the result. Incomparably BupertoT to watclin* 
sold at tire mine price. Htult iLienli finally. It ts tree 
frutu iifcltBS complication anti MeUMbttlr It ta lbe 
Ideal uateb for everyday &eiir *t Home or In trie 
Great UenendiHiclu. It keeps accurate time 
under all climatic conditions, no matter 
___w exacting. The jl COUMTY” Watch ha" a High-clini 
Keyless [jerer Movement, with real cut C<m pen ntflon Kabuvce 
adjusted for Tarnations 3n ttmpemMirBi, enclosed in fttleflualtly 
■ uhstantlnl and solid 13-ct, Gold English Government 
Stamped Caves* Full Hunting or Half Huntin* as preferred, 
polished plain, upon which an elegant monr^rAm enn be engraved 
for " 1 ■“ 


On 


.or 5i- Kctra. £5, 

In tpeelally maiiLve lSflt- OoJd Ciue*. Government ibupped, BS Bs* Specially suitable for Presentation. 

Strong bCiUitlfciSj-fllilihsd Sterling Silver Owe*, £2 lO«, 

The "County" Albert, .1 hindsoine Mid Solid double Gold Albert ft.e, pockat bn 
pockst.i, Stumped every lluk, £2 5s. Solid 15ct. ftohl, £5 15s. The Greatest valuo. 

The Lady's " County" Watch Bracelet, 1 charming, substantial Solid Gold 
E* 1 Molding Bnicelrt hr id Iflu® quality Lever Watch. £3 15 a, 

Mailed any when at Lhe Company'• OWN TUSK* carefully adjusted lo the tempcrahire 
at ih* Local hy when* it is to ho worn, upon receipt ol Urn ft. Cash, nr Money Order. 


a Submarine* 

U.M.B. Submarine L’as, 

Hong Kciin. iliiiUL 
Fch, 1. iDlrl. 

I >e*;ir Sira,— 

The “ County 1 Watch and 
(.Sold Albert mr[Tc 4 ill finund 
CordttiDll. 

L have ukon the watch with 
me riming aubmarinfl diving 
01 * ration*, and despite the 
sudden chdngta in tempe¬ 
rature and humidity. It im 
aulie unaffected, [ am 
delighted with It. 

Youth faithfully. 

W. WATS'IK ST 



BE GOOD TO 
YOURSELF—AND GET A 


SWAN 


It may not appear to 
be a cheap-to-buy pen, 
but it is cheap to use* It 
outlasts all others because it 
has the hardest yet smoothest 
point, which years of writing do 
not touch* The ink flow is perfect, and 
only ill-usage can incapacitate a l4 SwAN* 3 

PRICES from 10/6 Upwards. 

Sold by Stationer* and Jewellers. 
catalogue free on request. 

MABIE. TODD & CO., 79 A 80 , High Holborn, W.C. 

Branthes: 3 s, Cheapside, E.C. ; 95A, Regent St., W., Lonoon*, 3> Exchange St., ' 
Manchester ■ io T Rue Neu^e, Rkussils; Hrent:inog t .17, Ave. efc 1 MlfflV tnjl I 
Pares; and at Nkw York: and Chicago. 


You will henceforth 
know what writing- 
comfort really 
means. 


0 
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r President ^ 
Woodrow Wilson 


t > t 


like his predecessor. Ex-President Taft, 
is a constant and appreciative user of 


untoinPen 


Wateimri 


id 


This is essentially the pen for busy men. It writes the 
moment the mb touches the paper, the ink-flow is 
regulated by the perfect and patent spoon-feed, to the 
exact amount required, the pen never leaks, blots, or 
spurts, and it lasts a lifetime. Iridium-tipped gold 
nibs to suit all hands; every pen fully guaranteed. A 




Four Types : Regular, Safety, Self-Filling, Pump-FiUing 


5o(t/ iffflJj'onerj and /etrW/era 
e V e f EJ U? A e B aolrfet ffQTTt 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, Ltd. 

Koh-i-noor House, Kimruway, London. 

(New York; 173, Broadway.) 
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£1000 for 
being Happy 


Kodak Ltd . offers cash prizes amounting to £2645 
for snapshots of Happy Moments. The first prize 
is £ 10 oo, and there are 1000 cash prizes. 


£ 1000 for Kodak 


snap-shots of Happy Moments. 

It does not matter how good or how bad your snap¬ 
shots are. Make them happy. Nothing else matters. 

The beginner has by far the best chance. He may 
enter for all these thousand prizes. The experienced 
photographer may enter for five hundred only. 


Ask any Kodak dealer for the **Happy Moments" booklet, which 
gives the rules and tells you how easily the big prize may be mm. 


Kodak Ltd*, Kipgsway, London f W.C 
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Swiss National Exhibition Beme R War F to TOdber 1914 


SWITZERLAND 


For Ticket, Wapt, Tims Tables, and all information, apply to Swlsi Federal Railways, Carlton House, fib. Regent SL, 
London, S.W, (Dept 13), Charming illustrated Pamphlets will be sent on application, enclosing for postage 


BERNESE OBERLAND 

IflFI DI1I\FU feet. Famous Summer Health H™nrt- 

MU LlHMJE.ll ^ , '>iul Tennis Tourlm incuts. Winter' 

INTERLAKEN 

Climatic Health Resort. In flpriiur t Exquisite third fth'irjr ■ Summer 
iwwm renowned for imxltrnLtc teiu pern, turn ; in Autumn c&ert.-GctJ 
the sdr if purest, the climate warm, the luidscAiw manfllriiislr 
Iot«Ix, Shady wcnjullatul walk*. Luwu Tenuis, Gulf Ltnki. Itowinfl. 
Fiwhinp. Kur final ■ B|>1l-i3 J&tl orcbHtrs, library, ilonr*-*. varied 

attractionB. lliua. booklet from tbs Vorkehrsverefri, Httheweg 17* 

E?]H>rt 1 fiitre. rtrstelui HutoL with 

1 SHO bed*. Physician* iiur] Apothecary's Ahup..—Apply to 0wi*t 
Federal Kail ways, London A Verkehrsburttm, AdelWun. 

p A nciu Hot Sulphur Springs for Qoiit, Rhtu- 

DAUCIY mittim, BdlMloiu Kur^il ilth 

nA n, 71) Rim l urk. Orchestra, Theatre. Prospect?* srarijs 

near tuniLti. Mim^oMitof the Bathe. 

BEX™ VILLARS 

arveyes-CHESIERES-i.es plans 

Salt Baths and Air Cura Resort Of the Vaudols Alps. 

OmMctid bj Electric Railway with Bex ifiimplan Lincf. Ulurtrated 
JiiHhklct# free on application to the Office of the fiti-Orntt-Villui 
K&LIwuy In BEX, Bwi tier Land, 

j Scwthiob Platte fl.-U3 H 

In the DISTRICT Of the 

Miw.,w JUNGFRAU 

WKKGiKKSALJ^ScHKIDEUU 0.77b' ElSil EEB-Jtauni Al'JOCE 11,401* 

nUJVMDCDV i R hon* Valley}, J.mo feet. Unique rit ua 11 . fL . 
UnHlTlrCill luting the Dent du SIMs ami r^nti Blanche*. 
Ideal for Huinmet Hid all Win|*r Wporta. of tumunt-niNe 

excurriuni and ascents t> Tennis OonrU. 2 hours from MoaUt-ai. 
Electric Kail way. A ifle-Monthly ■C'hsmt^ry. 

GRINDELWALD «.K 

hifli moimluiUH-. Netr 

tn the Grinclellwiilrl filsbciers Anil the (J^nre of tile UltflcJiiue. 

For Illustrated Pmspectufl apply to tins Inquiry Office. 

C K| fi PI RPD f<M!t fl It » cL Ftiwtr- 

ClMUCUDCnU rw Health 2 ht™™ 

front Lucerne, For information, appl? the trujuiry Orfice. 

Bnfelborf. 

Ml 1 IDDCIU 1 -im* m. = -■s.rriXi feet 

ITIUlifiblv A Favourite English Place. 

IDEAL IN SUMMER AND WINTER. Unique Position, 

UlCAI^C Al 4 f. >r rtum^.Ti ■ .f i In F :l. .11 i. 

W C Iw VI b is WenRemjilp Jisi.il way. _ Sliflterud 

flj[nation, pine VIkhmig. No carriiqfu 
traffic. Fine Eiriirrinnu. 3* Hotels. S.Oftft Beds. 

Illustrated Pamphlet on applfration tu> (he Kmnrerein. 

ACM Cl/ A Lake of Geneva 
VaC.niC.VM and Mont Blanc 

; Firit-clati Hotels, Family Hotel*, Boarding-H ob*ci, Ic, 

For Information and Guides apply to ihe Office of the Swiss 

TUI III T,IK J - A * K - TheGarrlen City of the Hemcw* Olterbrnd* Kur- 
1 nUR wml Lie*] Scenery, Tennla fttfmttos, Fishing, Kieaeti Ity. 

MClDIUnCU SlwrUllir'Doilll f °r GrioiiMd. Great Hchehlfgg,. 

111 Cl n 111 at ll Jnch. tfuflteuu (lorjpe of the A nr, lllmninat ionic 

Federal lf,nilwrflys^ Garlton. HousOp rib, l^egent Stte^t, 
London t or to the Inquiry Office, f^mSra. ! 

GRIMMIALP ’•St-SSSiwIfflHL*’ 

Far from the umdillnf crowd. In growing favour with Engliab 
, rial ton. pamphlet. from the Grand Hotel. 

1 C V Q IN Alpine Health Retort; feel ahor* 

■tab fl w ■ sto-liYcl. OpKmJr and Su.it Core Truat- 

meat. fl Sanatorium? ; VlUait All kinds of eporU. El^ tric 
Sail way. 

ENGLAND TO ITALY BY THE 

LOETSCHBERG RAILWAY 

New Electric Etnilwuy with eirellent through trains, tcit i 

picturesque route m the celebrated Bcrnm U be timid. 

LOCARNO ^ M SSrM2T ,, “*’ 

FirBt-cla.sa Healrh Resort Specndly suitable for Spring and 
Winter* Kur&al|l| Afjly Ft r in Jon nation tot he Verkehrsbureau. 
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SWITZERLAND 


THE GRISONS LUCERNE 

m ^ m ' Ti -a, tttti 3 n rr f If* T-i r 


I One of the finest Tourist, Health and 
Sport Centres of Europe. Over 150 Stations 
| for Water, Air and Bathing Cures, Summer and 
I winter Sport.— Illustrated Guide-book Tret on appli¬ 
cation to the General Inquiry Office at Colre. 


Ideal Climate and Scenery* 
Northern Terminus of the 

famous St. Gothard Line. 

Mowt charming Luke, rich in naunoi, historr. Hid folklore. 
SUitiru-point For the M own tain Bailwmji to Kigl, 

^rham, BUrgetifttock,, Eagelherg- All Sport* and Amusements. 
Avkiic PerlormaitcL’i. Information tud GuidfrJltwK No, 1 H-. from | 
(jcilcTtftl Inquiry Office, Lurttrue. 


LUGANO 


PONTRESINA 


6,91B feet 
above sea. 

.First Class Health and Sport Centre. Suinrtier and 
Winter Resort. Starting pi>lnr for the Bernina Alps. 
Book lei by 1 he Verkchrsbiire&u, Font resin a. 


The MOST BEAUTIFUL RESORT 
IN SOUTH SWITZERLAND. 

Mom. Iniriortiu&t, Startinn-Point tor Eicurri.iim 
Mild Clinuilo. Siu*cb »Jl-r«*r-roimd Contr a. 

KURSAAL : GOLF : TENNIS 

IlliijtraU*1 tjirid* to Lugano Free from the London of the 

Swiss Federal Hallways. lib* Regent Street, London, fl.vi 

From MARTIGNY rn ONT 81 bEIaMC 1 n %nd I 

Most boIdlr^oDitricIvd and I 
pictureiqtlfi Electric Kill way. 


The 6cm of the 
Eitgadine. 


ST. MORITZ 

6* non feet above sea. World-renowned mineral Springs 
and Baths. The most fashionable Sport Centre of the Alps. 

Engadim: t 3,950 
feet above sea. 

i Season: May to September. Renowned Bathing-place, similar 
to Carlsbad. Alpine CHmate. Eatensivt Wood*. 


QKion 


MONTREUX 
TERR1TET Rochers de 


Caux 
NAVE] 


TARASPSCHULS 


yrimu atCL French Switzerland. Picturesque Ualrwiity 

NtUuHAILL iv™ AH th e Lake. N uffliNM 1 n ™r flK hool* 

\ «fluii, Lg t intro for ifoy &tartli i vr l™ i d for e«4ons J n the Juta 
llntr.iji.- Chnumont id.S&i ft I., luhkuhir Kail way. 


KSi. ELI.EST HuTELS.- 

StiiDiP^r ruid Winter itcaort- 


Fine Fotffflta Splendid Paimrama. 


COIRE 


Terminus of the federal Railways. Starting- 
point for a l Resorts of the Gri^ons. 


D A VO S £.300 feel above sea- Excellent Summer 


ZERMATT 

The Majestic Matlerhorn, 14,780 feet. 

THE GORNERGRAT 1# ^ 9 

In th* midst of flu glaciers, F uniue in Llw Thole world. 

Flint class 1 Lute It, Moderate prices ^ 


Resort for lung and nerve diseases. 


MALOJA 


ZURICH 


Summer and Winter Resort in the Engadinft, 


Till IG 10 with the VIA MALA OORQES. Khaeuan 

Railway. 111 . booklet from the Inquiry Office 

For Tickets. Maps. Time Tables* and all in formation, apply 
London, SJfl (Dept. 13k Chtyrmpjg Illustriiteti Phmph 


Most inter eating kity, with 
vcllai** Lakt and Mountain 
Scenery. Beet Aarting-poiut for | 
i,d ura in Bwilreirlaud- 

Head Station for the Gothard, and Engadina Bines, 

r> § y“\ | Tia Guldau- Finest mountain trip by the E!e< inc 
KlUll ArlfoKlgi Kail way. Only 3 hours from ZurUd>- 


lo Swiss Federal 

Ids will he sent oh'tSt 


I l'-J. H . IT 
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—for here, for there, for everywhere 

it’s light and easy to carry, the 
* His Master’s Voice ’ portable gramo¬ 
phone, and it gives the very brightest 
and finest variety of music con¬ 
ceivable ; ideal for garden, picnic, 
houseboat or holiday. 


And the right sort of music, too! 

Music delivered with a dash and a snap— 
the sort that summer skies and strong air 
seem to call for ! You will want topical 
music—ragtime especially—these " joy-of- 
life” months. YouTl want the Cold- 
streams 1 Band for rousing marches, Lauder 
for laughs, the Musical Comedy 4 ‘ stars ” for 
breezy choruses, and lots of " Hullo, Rag¬ 
time” selections — ‘ 4 H*itchy Koo" for sure I 



GRAMOPHONE and 


The lure of open-air music is strong. You know how the singing 
voice takes on a new charm in the open—the echoing of cadenzas, the passion 
of a love-song, gather much from the enchantment of performance in the garden 
or the fields. You know—you surely remember how appealingly an orchestral 
piece steals across water—its fascination is doubled by the natural effects. To 
try this open-air music with * His Master's Voice' gramophone and records is tc 
open a new vista of summer enjoyment. 

TAKE IT ON YOUR HOLIDAY! 
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Get summer music 

the ideal way—on * His Master’s 
Voice ’ Portable Gramophones. 

The finest of the four is model Via., 
a complete cabinet, yet quite port¬ 
able : like the others of the out-of- 
doors type it has an internal horn, 
and, moreover, has a lid to close 
over the turntable when the record 
is started. Constructed of fumed 
quartered oak, its good looks are equalled by its magnificent reproduction ; 
the volume is excellent. A Cabinet Gramophone for £ 10 I Other models 
cost £7 I Os., £6, and £4. 


Portable Model Via., Oak, Price £10 


TAKE IT ON YOUR HOLIDAY! 

And acquire your instrument early so that you get the full benefit of it* summer use. Consider 
the versatility of it—it's a piano* a violin, a 'cello, a flute, a harp— a full orchestra or military 
band* as well as solo voice, soprano to contralto* tenor to bass, And what is more* the performer 
—on * Hi* Matter * Voice' records—is always the best of hi* kind before the public* 
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The Business Man 

The stress of modern business in these hurrying, 
worrying, restless days renders it incumbent upon 
every business man to keep himself “ up-to-the- 
mark.” He must endeavour by every means in 
his power to retain good health—he needs a clear 
brain, a body as free from ailments as possible, 
and to be careful of his diet is the natural way 
to ensure this. He will always be right if he 
starts the day with 

“A Cup of Fry’s”— 

‘‘better than the best of anything else," 

and if he makes the same “ perfect food ” 
his closing meal he will do better still. 


toy'd 


PURE 

BREAKFAST 


300 

COLD MEDALS, &e. 


'€oeocu 


“THE CONSTITUTION 


Or 

ER! 



»» 
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With the foot off I be lioor tiko 
rdtjsureinonl'* of both tact Ht cjuc| 
poims IndiokJCHd. Then mmilI par- 
timUr* wirh rtmUttPiCe m K ilnuimuck. 
slaiinE whether tan. boi c.i]f or if lace 
kid, aryl if for light or hc^py wear 


British JViade 


Winnipeg, Canada. 


104 Styles in 
119 Fittings 


one price 

jr in Great 
jO Britain 


:j Style 185 . 

\ Ox lord IjsL 




f 
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*’/ have used VlNOLljl SOAP for years 
and thinly d quite the nicest and best there is.' 


ROYAL VINOLIA SOAP 


DOYAL VINOLIA SOAP is an exquisitely perfumed 
1 ^ Soap giving a rich creamy lalher which possesses great 
cleansing and emollient properties. The delightful feeling of 
freshness, cleanliness and comfort that remains after a wash with this 
charming Soap is the best proof of its high quality and efficiency. 


Price 

4d. per Tablet, 
box of 3 Tablets, 


VINOLIA CO. LTD, 
LONDON AND 
PARIS. 
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THIS FORM. m~ 

cnefostd with tvery fi Farotknir 
guarantying repay¬ 
ment f&r any larmfnt not 
giving tatitfaction* 


POROSKNIT 


is guaranteed to fit you perfectlyi 
and being made of non-irritant fabric, 
is found very comfortable to the skin; 

its open texture permits 
of thorough ventilation, 
thereby evaporating the 
Hljf hot perspiration first ab- 
ggpr sorbed by the soft elastic 
“Porosknit" fabric. 

■| 

There is only one underwear that 
is “ Porosknit." If it hasn't the label 
shown in the illustration below, it is 
£M'i noi “ Porosknit." Someone is mis 
leading you. 

insist on the label as there 

ARE IMITATIONS ON THE MARKET. 

. y , ,;;: gin e n j oy i ng “Poroskni t p " comfort to- da y, 

ln sij:es 34 in. to 42 in. Ask yout 
■fc * Ki Hosier or Outfitter, 

» 2/6 per garment—all sizes. 

v -3 Long and Short I Knee And Ankle 
Sleeve Shirt* I Length Drawers 


TRADE MARK 


This Label 
on every 
Garment. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Chairman. 


It is a fine tobacco, fragrant, cool, and pleasing to the last shred. 

It exorcises care, brings the peaceful pause, the soothing rest, the 
contented mood, the pleasurable hour to those who truly know it. 

And content is greater than riches—yet the possession of all who seek 
it thro’ the kindly and certain charm of Chairman. 

Board man’s is the same tobacco milder, and 
Recorder the same but fuller flavoured. 

6 d. per ox, everywhere. R, J. LEA, Ltd. t M*nche*t«f 


3s J 4 


Digitized by CtOO^Ic 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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imimHHiiiiiniHuiiiHuimumii iLinnim ... 


A Velvet Soft Skin 

Smooth, fresh, and comfortable—is always assured if 
you use the Gillette Safety Razor. The curve of the 

blade to your cheek ensures the cutting of the beard cleanly and 
evenly, level with the skin; no torn hairs, no roughness, no irrita¬ 
tion — a quick, 
perfect, and en¬ 
joyable shave. 

Thisisbecause 
the Gillette is the 
only razor ad¬ 
justable to the 
needs of the in¬ 
dividual — for a 
tender skin, or a 
stiff heavy beard. 
It has the only 
blade, tempered 
by special pro¬ 
cesses, with an 
edge so hard and 
so keen that it 
will give many 
delightfully easy 
shaves while re¬ 
quiring no strop¬ 
ping and no 
honing. No other razor has this adjustable curving blade. 

This is why there are now 6,000,000 men throughout the 
world using the Gillette Safety Razor to-day. 

If you would experience the pleasure of a really satisfying 
shave join the ranks of the Gillette users. 

Don’t Put It Off—Buy a Gillette to-day. 

Of all high-class Cutlers, Ironmongers, Hairdressers, Chemists, and Fancy Goods Shops. 
Many different styles to select from* Write to-day for Illustrated and Descriptive 
Booklet of prices. Please mention Thk Strand Magazine. 


Gillette 


iwf: ray* fully fur owr Tradr Mark 0* 
/irtfcir. Hladtn r and C’ftWr 


NO STROPPING NO HOMING 


GHIette 


Kjiows 1111 Would Ovfr. 

GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR. LTD., 40-44, Ho)born Viaduct, London, F..C. 

Works: Leicester- 
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S” Coupon 

This Coupon, if enclosed 
with a spool of films, 
entitles the sender 
to have it deve¬ 
loped FREE of 
Charge. 



WILL R. 
ROSE 


* 7 ><*vf 


LET 


Will R. Rose 

DO THEM FOR YOU! 


He specialises in these particular things and employs his own methods and 
exclusive inventions 

Will R. Rose is as interested as any amateur can be in the pictures them¬ 
selves—but he is even more interested in the work of developing and printing. 

WU1 R. Rose will tell you what mistakes have been made, how to avoid 
them and improve your pictures. He himself has taken snapshots in nearly every 
part of the world, so his criticisms and advice will be really useful to you. 

To test the quality of his work he will develop and print your first 
film free Of charge if the above coupon is enclosed with it You will be 
surprised and delighted with the results. 

Should you have no spool ready, send a postcard 
to-day for ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, which he 
will send Free. You will then see that his charges 
are very moderate. He is constantly receiving work 
from thousands of amateurs from all parts of the world. 

XJLrTT T H n nCIT 23. bridge ST. row. Chester (//•«/ om<» and Work*\ 

Wlji-dL# IVo IVUwE/f 134. HIGH STREET. OXFORD {Branch Eitab&mhmcniX 



BEDSTEADS! BEDDING! 

All Goods Sent Direct from Factory to Home. 

Do you know that practically ALL Bedsteads are made in 
Birmingham ? Why not then buy one direct from the workman’s 
hands in a perfectly new condition ? I also supply BEDROOM 
SUITES, 8ITTINC-R00M 8UITE8, 8IDEB0ARD8, OVERMANTELS, 

etc., at very LOW PRICE8, payable in any way that w r ill suit you. 

My list contains a very large assortment of most recent designs. 

Prompt despatch. Packed free. Carriage Paid. 

Discount for Cash, or Payments to suit buyers’ convenience. 

Sen^J^ostcar^t^day^o^Jlluxtraief^rice^istsJ^POSir^F^EE^ 

CHAS. RILEY Moor Etraet, BIRMINGHAM. SSJX* 8 ^*'*"£'£•£^8 

——— ■^wnwiwmMsaiw PT-iT iuygf w 
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Dinna’ Forget 



—that when one of a crowd, with personal discomfort 
aggravated by a heavy stifling atmosphere, a spray 
of “ 4711 ” is a wonderful relief It clears and 
revives the air, and is appreciated by everyone in 
the vicinity as gratefully as by yourself 


**4711 ” is made from ihc ancient and original 
recipe, and is always the same. Chemists and 
Perfumers throughout the world sell '"4711." 


Cologne 


Digitized by 


Google 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Sjpr^ ‘Dignity ^ 
and Distinction 

" are the invariable qualities 
bestowed by the presence of 
LISTER TUBS* For Vesti¬ 
bules* Corridors, Verandahs, 
Drawing Rooms, etc,, they 
are unequalled. Excellent as 
Wedding and other Presents. 


HE 



aege: 


Fine 
PareWool 


(tested in the Jaeger Laboratory) 


Jaeger Underwear is comfortable because 
of its soft, refined texture. Replaced if 
spoiled by shrinkage. 

Write for Illustrated List and 
‘Dr. Jaeger’s book, ‘Health Culture.” 


J] 


126, Regent Street, W. 

456, Strand, W.C. 

30, Sloane Street, S.W. 

Agencies in all principal towns. 

DiqiiizeQ dyvjC 


London : 

115, Victoria Street, S.W, 

102, Kensington High St., W. 
85 & 86, Cheapside, E.C. 

Addf^«ia*;fl dh uppli cation. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


a 
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FARROW’S 

BANK LIMITED 


Incorporated under the Joint Stock Companies Acts. 

Authorised Capital - . - £ 500,004 

Shares Issued ... 500,004 

Reserve Liability. - - £ 236,757 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 

Account* are opened and interest allowed where credit 
balances of £10 and upwards are maintained for 6 months. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 

Interest from 3 per cent, to 4 per cent, according to 
notice of withdrawal. 


Call or write for New Illustrated Booklet 

HEAD OFFICE : 


1, CHEAPSIDE 
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Luscious, yet not cloying— 
with a delightful touch on 
the palate—a Real Thirst 
Quencher. Its delightful 
aroma recalls the scent of 
Clean Ripe Fruit. 

An Ideal Drink. 

A Gentle Laxative. 

Eliminates Uric Acid* 
An Enemy to Gout 

and Rheumatics. 

A Natural Tonic for Ladies. 
Gives Bloom & Beauty 
to the Complexion. 

jimijvoti^re^uTe^^hepure^ffeafth^ivia^JOider^ 

"The taile of' Golden Pippin ' is pleasantly, delicately 
app!r-hke ."—The Lancet, 

Awarded the Diploma of the Institute of Hygiene. 

H rite/br Illustrated Booklet to thi Sale Makers : 

W. EVANS & CO., Ltd. 

Qj£| Y[ 7 f |W(sXj|QQO | (J 

Hereford, or Hole, Devon. 


Golden Pippin Cider 

is the 

Real Wine«?. Apple 


Golf Supplement— 

June 14th. 

Kennel Supplement— 

June 21st. 


An Additional feature it a MONTHLY 
DOUBLE PAGE PLATE 
PRINTED IN COLOURS 
Hirayin* the LATEST FASHIONS. 

'“™GF MICHIGAN 


Superbly Illustrated. 

Summer Holiday 
Resorts Number 

READY JUNE 4th . 


2b, 

Codies* 

Official Organ of the Ladlet w Kennel Association 

(lncp.) 
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Smile and Feel“Life’s Worth While’in B.V.D. 

E njoy the games of the summer and the game of life in B. V. I). 

In this *‘line-up,” four men wear Loose Fitting B. V. D.—the 
fifth wears tight fitting underclothes and a har¬ 
assed look. He doesn’t know the coolness and com¬ 
fort of light woven, skin-soft, air-free B. V, D. 

Coat Cut Undervests and Knee Length Drawers. 

Quality of fabrics, true-to-size fit, careful work¬ 
manship, and long wear are assured and insured by 

Tkis Red Woven Label 


MADE FOR THE ! 


EBB 

II ^ 

VDE 

BEST RETAIL TR/ 


(Trad* Mari) 

B* V. D. Coat Cut Undervests and Knee Length 
Drawers^ 2/3 a garment, or 4/6 a suit and upwards. 

•* . * . ^ ■ 

If any difficulty in procuring B. V. D. locally, send 
name of your Hosier or Outfitter to us. 

The B. V* D, Company* 

London Selling Agency: 

Charles G. Thorpe, 66, Aldermanbury, E.C. 

Dts< riptive Booklet on Application. 

v „„ . , T _ UMfyFBSHYnf MlfHIfiAN 

-A, 



7 

















Digiiiz&tf by Google 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Digiiiz&tf by Google 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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m EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL FOR MOTOR-CYCLE, CAR, & GARAGE j 


PATENT DASHBOARD 
INSPECTION LAMP. 

One of the most 
useful adjuncts of 
the car. Swivel 
ball bracket, with 
nickel - plated shell 
reflector. Throws 
the light in any desired 
direction. Price without bulb, 5 - 

Auto MetaJ Filament Bulbs to suii -i Fm t -_ 
above, 4 , 6 t or & volts, price l/*r C 


THE BEST 
ELECTRIC HORN 
AT A MOST 

reasonable 

PRICE. 


THE “ CLARIORN 11 
ELECTRIC HORN. 

Most tuba hint Lai 
conitructioD 
atul liaudit!iriitj 

flirt* loud gouorouj 
warning note. 

Eaeh 11 Clmiortila 
provided whb kihn:]jlL 
connecting cardm and 
BLecriiig wbacl push. 


Wo. 1. for Small Cara 
No. 2 „ large Cars 


ei i6 

£3 S 


_«i, 1 

ordinary ukv. actuate the liom for 
from I to 3 years without renewal 


SEND 

IMMEDIATELY 

for the most 
complete list 
Of Everything' 
Elec trice! for 
tihoCar.Moior 
Cycle, and 
Garage. 

POST FREE 
ON 

APPLICATION. 


The 1 POPULAR' I 

CAR-LICMTIHC I 
— OUTFIT — | 


WARD & COLPSTONE (Box 19), Salford, MANCHESTER ^== 


Coen prl ring superior 

IKLirof eiiilt.- Luqtm, 

jtelf-focuBfliiig Bulb 
Holden, and arm¬ 
oured Cord Tall 
kunp; Switch- 
pwird ; S u m j» a 0 n 
Oar ■ Lighting Accu¬ 
mulator to tipJit Iha 
nnHit aboutl&hcnJns 
at a charge, Thor 
on^hlj reliable. 
Keauukablti value, 

Price £3-8-0 


na nUatrsltd; 
similar in «*■ 
at run ion mdtotals 
to the ‘Fotaiki/ 
but Sited with 
latest design Ter 
pedoiha[*4 ildi 
Limps 


Price complete, 

£3-15-0. 


THE 19131* 
CAR. LIGHTING 
— OUTFIT — 



Everyone of the £1 Pieces comprising 
Graves Cutlery awd Piath Service a siu» 

factuied cnlirelr i-n Our own works Is ShtAtld, ud 
supplied direct from (he Factory to the liuiH 
This wonderful Cutlery Baitim ii a. triumph af 
(nltfpnit Snui vaL«t; Iht mult ol auuy rein of 
itei-df dcvelopnint in unnufuttalil mrrfiLxls, tad 
is n->dc poiaubte only bj kcepmg the whole of *□ 
a meneme factory'MplOTWl ttmt in and rear old 
in (he manufacture at *h^ ti n ghe 

WE PELlVEH the Graves Complete SHtP- 
PIElJt! CUTLERY Service direct ftt>m (he fartarr, 
carriage paid to £1 app roved orders for paw. 
tod nine motiihly pumenh of iffl if cosuden^ 
quite f»LiiiJkt«T after fullest eummli« at hop*- 

WRITE FOR CUTLERY CATALOGUE 

On re«ipt Of Pbtt Card we send our HANE40MA 
Illustrated Hah UTAcroimgr Catalugle 
of Genuine Sheffield Cutlery And Eiectfv f| 
Platt Post Free* It Hho«i t splendid jmt ri 
variety of Cruets. Jam Dishet, Bulls 
Coolers, T** SfTflon Biscuit Jar*, M H 

Flower Slan4k and a multitude V¥ fg I 
□f Elegant Special itics suitable / 7 fm fl 
for Prfcjtnts ii ec irnomiL-jU / Tf / fm -I 
price p. And cm easy termi f ft J tf II 

of payment or 2/- in ^ ft / jH H 

the £ Disenunt // A o| 

for Cash. Ask j£F # L A 

for Cam- /w Jf m mm ^H 
loifue * / J a m ^H 


No Blatter how generously v> ur 

table is pnividcd. with ji^iKl things, 
A seedy-louking,. baflly-wcini »e( of 
V Knives and. Forks is. a ud let down, 
wt,errA* a welt matched Sen-ice oi 
GmuiM Sheffield Culteit b good 
^m oon-dtli on, enormciu.-slr inirreawfi Clw effect 
of the table arrangement, and add* a 
iuf(HiJop of refinement and distinction 
Hr which everyone bOticn with pleasure. 

rn The Knives in the Duns Crruttif 
H Service are of Genuine Sheffield Steel of 
H warrsriN'Hl. temper and splendid FiniflJi. with 
■ IVOHETTE KAlfLiLL-aearefliEEy matched Ln tfaLlHM 
I reproduction of (he chuicrtt AVKI^ah IVORY. 

F The SpOOdS and Forks are manufactured 
I from coLuuhiAM Silver, whith is a hard white 
metal bearing a tuperfinc polish indistinguishable 
from Sterling Silver: it retain, its lovely virgin 
white appearance under all conchliona ui wear, 
AND IS AN ORNAUtrotOAOT TAELE IN THE LAND. 

When unpacked and examined. If tow are not 
completely uatiafred and deLLghtrd, you are to return 
(tie parcel. Leaving us to pay Ihe carriage, and we 
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MUSIC ROLLS 


THE WORDS OF THE 
SONG ON THE ROLL 

“ Songola ” Music Rolls enhance the charm of 
the Player Piano. Add a selection of “ Songola" 
Music Rolls to your Roll repertoire and your musical 
evenings will be brighter and better than ever. 

These Rolls are musically perfect, strong and 
dim ate-proof. They are manufactured by the 
makers of “ Linenized ” Music Rolls, which have 
long been recognized as by far the best Music 
Rolls produced. 

Send for “Songola" Catalogue 12. 

THE PERFORATED MUSIC CO., DA, 

94, Regent Street, London, W. 

Factory and Head Office: 197-203. CITY ROAD, E.C. 

Scottish Brandt— 11$, GEORGE STREET. EDINBURGH. 

Agent* in all large Town*. Name* and Addre*wes on Application , 


dication, Q\j 



* Jlf> nam* is Simplicity 

“I am carried everywhere 

,B up to the clouds by the airmen. For I am 
Onoto^tke fen that makes writing easy everywhere 
The Onoto fills itself instantly from any ink 
supply and cleans itself in filling. Get 
one to-day and save time, trouble and mess. 

Onoto Pen 

the self tilling pen. 

GUARANTEE.—The Onoto is British made, It Is da- 
tinned to last a lifetime ; but. If it abouldi ever go wrong, 
the mnknti will immediate y pul it right, free of cost. 
1W» (iW wAun^r */ a£J ..SV^ntf. 

,tt *hi-ut th* iW P*m frm h o pfttui Ur THOs. DE LA 
3- CO.. U4. t 167. Bunfttil Rem, Ldrmhm, h\C r 

A*k for ONOTO INK-Bm for mH Fan 




Ktf SbfiS SS SfiW SfW W Hi Sfi !Rii KK KSfi Sfi Sfi SfiS ffiSSfiy 

CAMPING (Light) 

(Compact) OUTFITS 1 

For Walking Cycling, or Motor Tours i£ 

Tents •§ 
Complete, S 
»/- to 7•/- S 


Our lent a, though bo very tight I the iNMeatriaij, tent only 
WeighjIGd.I r hart Ink'll proved hy frj,eLirnl tiwt.* eTtfiuijnii 
«vrr to 1* ABSOLUTELY WEATHER AMD 

STORM PROOF* and properly ventilatf'd. We supply a 
csmhlnF uu I fit, Inclusive uf utidtling, cooking utensila. iml 
fTmtliini ueimitf. which ONLY WEIGHS SEVEN 
POUNDS COMPLETE rcml vanU £i 10*. THE COST 
OF THE OUTFIT CAN EASILY BE BAYED OH 
A MONTH'S TOUR* aixl make* you quite Independent of 
liolcls and WnUtis^ounet, nml thus onto ran you the 
JOLLIEST, HEALTHIEST. AND HOST INTER¬ 
ESTING HOLIDAY yon hate ever bad. Send siipenne 
for our Illustrated ,wl dcarriplivo ffuldeiwok, ‘ Light weight 
Hap>fUD0flfl ; ' r or adl to i.n*i»ct at 

Lightweight Vent Supply Co., 

■w4S4 j;«, niRii Hwiwm, m.'iJOM, w.o. 
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PALMOLIVE 



Does More 
Than Soap. 


If Palmolive is good for baby's 
skin it must be good for yours. The 
least bit of raw alkali—makes his 
skin “smart.” 

The soap you use may look all 
right—feel all right —to you. But 
baby's skin is thinner than yours— 
tenderer—more sensitive. 

You cannot make baby's skin 
“smart 5 * if you use Palmolive 
S oap, which nourishes—sooth es— 
and cleanses, 

Palmolive is made from Palm Oil 
and Olive Oil—perfectly saponified, 
This is why Palmolive has a deli¬ 
cate soothing effect on the skin, and 
is a perfectly harmless cleanser. 

Palmolive contains no artificial 
colouring—its cool green colour is 
the natural result of the blending of 
the pure vegetable oils from which 
it is manufactured—it contains no 
expensive perfume — its faint odour 
js like a fragrant breath from the 
Orient — it smells sweet, clean, and 
wholesome. PALMOLIVE cakes are 
all solid soap—they last a long time. 

A liberal sample can be had free, 
or a large cake of PALMOLIVE can 
be purchased at the chemist's for 
6 d, ? or will be sent post free on 
receipt of six penny stamps with name 
and address, 

THE B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO., 

124, HOLBORN, LONDON; lc. 


FOR SEA SICKNESS jj 
and TRAIN SICKNESS 

MOTHERS ILL'S has received the un¬ 
qualified endorsement of the leading 
papers of the world, and the Hnest testi¬ 
monials from the world's greatest men, 
women, and institutions, Among these aie 
Bishop Taylor-Smuh, Chaplain General 
of the British Forces. Doctors, Bankers, 
Polytechnic Tours, Salvation Army, etc, 



Sold Under a Positive Guarantee to 
Prevent and Cure Sea or Train Sick¬ 
ness or Money Returned. 

MOTIIERSILL’S is guaranteed not 
to contain Cocaine, Morphine, Opium, 
Chloral, or any of the coal-tar products. 

No Bad After Effect*. 

A ll ck*mUU l or or dim (from 10, St. bide 

Street London, E.C. 



ARE BEING INSTALLED 

in hundreds of homes 

l FREE OF ALL COST / 
\ FOR ONE MONTH, j 

V\\ Is jouin one nr ihem ? If col, writ* /// 
\Y at onte for ftnofckt 02 and full j // 
ill particulars. f/j 

[v no boiling, no RUBBING, f/i 

NO MAIDING, //1 

\\ A Tubful of Clothe* Wa.«hr4 // 
m Well In 0 Minute*. f/j 
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A FREE GIFT TO PURIFY YOUR BLOOD 


IF YOU WANT A CLEAR SKIN AND A FRESH RUDDY COMPLEXION 

CLEAR YOUR BLOOD 

Get Rid of Your Internal Poisons by Eradicating 
Constipation, Liverishness, Dyspepsia, Uric Acid 
Excess, and avoid the Risk of 11 Appendicitis.” 

The Free Gift to Banish Your Ailments— The call of Spring is the call of the blood 
for a thorough Spring cleansing. If the system is clogged up with the waste refuse and poisonous 
dehris, the minute suction vessels, which ought to secrete nutriment for the blood, cannot avoid 
also secreting the poisons emanating from the stagnant decomposed waste. This poisonous 
matter is carried all over the body and deposited in the sweat ducts of the skin pores* The 
deposits suppurate and exude to the skin surface in the form of inflammatory and itching eruptions* 

The Before Breakfast Plan for Health— If you take Kmnow’s Powder in the 
morning—before breakfast—you will soon notice a marked improvement in your personal 
appearance* Look in the mirror each morning and see your skin getting clearer and clearer* 
It is the circulation of pure blood that gives the ruddy glow of radiant health to the checks, but if 
you want to see the tinge of healthy Hoorn in your face you must keep the system clean and in 
good order with Kutnow’s Powder* You must clear the system and flush the kidneys periodically* 

The Wisdom of Flushing the System— If the sewer or drains of your house are 
clogged up wiLh stagnant debris what have you to do to get a clean, clear road through ? You 
have to flush and clean*se and disinfect the passage. Well, why not app]y the same common- 
sense remedy to your own internals when they are clogged up with constipation? You must be 
cleaner and sweeter for the process, and its value will soon be demonstrated in a clear complexion* 

Take Advantage of the Free Gift —You can put the (f before breakfast plan” to a 
proper lest by applying at once for a free trial sample of Kutnow’s* Send in the Free Gift 
Coupon to-day. Don’t wait until you are too late. It will make you eat well, digest well, work 
well, sleep well, and look well. Best of all, you will avoid ail petty ailments and irregularities* 

Clear Your System—Free 

The Free Gift to Clear Your Blood 



To S. KUTNOW & CO., LD., 

41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 

I should like lo try the cleansing, refreshing, and 
invigorating efleet of Kulnow’s Powder—Gratis, 


NAME. 


Post the 
Coupon 
At once. 


ADDRESS. 



Tie Call 
Kvtrunv s . 


Cf Spring 

—7*i 


a Rusk for 
ret &* Poji/aid, 


Strand UaGaAmb, June, tgt 3. 

If pasted in /in unstated ennr&npe you wed only affix 
ttiamp. The remedy n?iZi be sent to your add rest fre-e of charge 
and pott-pauL 

Kutnow's Powder is sold by nil chemists in 2'U bottles, or it will 
be sent for 3/- post‘paid in the Uni led Kingdom from Kutnow*s 
London Offices. See the Trade-Mark ** Hirschensprung/'or Deer 
Leap, and the fac-simile signature. 4< S. Kutnow' & Co., Ld*,“ are 
on both the wrapper and bottle label 


KUTNOW’S POWDER CLEARS VII£ ^V3T£M > ^ 
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there’s nothing to compare with the original Carl Freschl 
Holeproof Hosiery. 

Exquisitely soft in texture—seamless—stylish—trim-fitting 
and costing no more than ordinary Hosiery—these famous 
Socks and Stockings for men, women and children are 
j accompanied by a signed guarantee against holes. 

This is the Guarantee. 

With every box of six pairs purchased, each pair has a 
coupon entitling the purchaser to a new pair, should a 
hole appear within six months, 

The original Carl Freschl Ho 3 eproo f Hosiery is made in 15 
delightful shades, ip cotton, silk and merino, and in light, med¬ 
ium and heavy weights* All are equally proof against holes 




FOR MEN WOMEN AMO CHILDREN 


Sold by leading Drapers, Hosiers and Outfitters, Socks at 6s. 6d., 9s, and 
1 as. M. per box of half a-dozen pairs* Ladies' Stockings at 9s. and ias. 6d* 
Silk—Gems' Socks 9s. per box of three pairs; Ladies 1 Stocking- 12s, 6d* per 
boi of three pairs : both guaranteed for three months* IF yr-ur dealer doe? 
not stock them, send postcard for nearest agent. 

Look on each pair 
for this signature, 

The Holeproof Hosiery Co* (of Milwaukee, LLS*AO, 

10, Church Alley, Liverpool* 


For hard wear and 
smart appearance 
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ido pieces' 


yr OF PURE WHITE CHINA FOR 21/-^ 

W ineltidfng & cmmiletfl Dinner Bel for 12; a complete Tea Rrukkfajt ^ 
r Sot for 12 ; Hot Water Ju g. Teapot, and a Lara* Jmpi. All to rniU-h, 1 
pure white, each piece thin, dainty, and beautifully finished. 

Packed Free, Oe/iVered Por/ocf, 2/|- 

IF lieaired, evrry piece will be finished in beat Etwlish Bold for fi/B 
uitrjr. Why not buy your china bright and fresh from our Alins at lutlf 
usual prices? Writ* for a Catalogue—I’ kee. 


This Boot will Banish all Foot Troubles — 

Corns, Ingrowing Toenails, and Bunions. 

Southall's Ready-laced Boots 

are more hctnctiome and last longer than at the tame price. Made like the 

old-fashioned Wellington Boots, without seams to hurt the feat or linings to crack 
and cut the upper a. Toe-caps if required.. They cause the trousers to hang well, 

FIT LIKE A CLOVE, are ready-laced., and fasten by simply buckling a strap. 

We also make ill kinds of Boots of the best quality at the most reasonable cost, 
including the Original Southall Strap Soots from io/6» 

Our ordinary laced boots and shoes are all fitted with the Ready Lace. By this 
new idea boots can I* fastened in a twinkling, leaving no untidy lace 
ends or bows to come untied. 

Foreign and Colonial Order? runivs special attention* 

_Our Price List gives full details of all kinds of boots. 

rnCtf May we send it to you t Please write us* 

R. SOUTHALL & Co. ««. Kirfcsi/ll Rd- LEEDS 


TAYLORS 


TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd. 

(Dept. S>, 

74 t Chancery Lane, London. 

Amt at 92, QUEEN STREET (CHEAPSIDE END). 

Sell Remingtons and Smith Premiers, £8 8s. 
each, in new condition. Can be hired, 10/- 
a Month, 27/6 a Quarter (deducted if bought). 
Other makes equally cheap. MS. Copied. 


REALLY GOOD TAILORING 

IF YOU would discover what clothes comfort nnd tailoring perfection really mean. 

buy'your clothes from McKinley. McKinley clothes are good a]] thruugh. They 
2 ? n n J B “*, fTOf i l l T he a lb wool Scotch and English materials by the most highly 

skilled tailors in London, Yet the McKinley prices are much lower than those of other 
high-clast tailors. 

LOUNGE SUITS (to measure) 36/- to 63/- 
OVERCOATS (to measure) 32/6 to S5/- 

Carriage paid to any address in the World. No extras. 

We refund your money if you are not fully satisfied* 

FREE PATTERNS. Write to-day for (i Booklet "and our magnificent range of new 
materials fot a.EL climates. The Patterns will lie mailed to you free, with latest English 
and American Fashion Plate tape measure, and the McKinley Scientific Self- 
M ensure mem Chart, which enables everyone to take dmwh as accurately 
experienced tailor. We asm fit you by post, and guarantee Miisfactiorj. 


as an 
II 


C. 5 G. mm, Taltorfig Specialists(^)i *1 Utos&ffln B., Uiioji, t.C. -N 
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U5TERBRUSTON 


AUTOMATIC 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND 
PUMP I MG INSTALLATION 




(PRCTECTELD by patents) 

STARTS ITSELF, STOPS ITSELF. 


INC 


THIS 


THIS PLANT fcirrifrates electricity aulomitiully and dott *wa]i 
with the nr-ersHilv of lafff* f-tprriinv^ rtaragr hartentA With the 
exception mf Le^pin^ n clean. lubricating And falling [he Petrol 
supply tank, no irtcntion it required In addiEtan to their 
■dy«nti|p.i thr hr*i rt>wt ■■ low. ip«c rrquircd until, md tin Icundalioni 
rn.tr nerwtary It M delivered practically ready lor connecting up to the 
houae firing, and can consequently he uted within a Kduti of 

hem* unpacked The Plant can b* flesn in operation and full 
particular j obtained from 

R. A. LISTER & Co. Ld.,Dur&ley,Glos. 

LONDON OFFICE: 47 VICTORIA STREET, £.W. 


JOHN CANN, Esq,, Jun* t Broadstairs, Kent, writes:—“ I am very pleased to be able 
to state that the Electric Lighting Plant which you installed for me last May has proved 
most satisfactory in every respect, It has l>een running ever since regularly, and up to the 
present no adjustment of any kind has been necessary. I may mention that the Plant is 
frequently at work in the daytime as well as at night f as I use a Vacuum Cleaner in the house.’ 


See Plant at work daily, 47, Victoria Street, S,W, 

— i 


THE GREAT AIR PURIFIER & HEALTH DIFFUSER 


ROMOZONE 


Is Endorsed by Physicians 
as Infallible Sanitation, 


ROMOZONE in your !>edrnom ; Von sleep 
soundly and awake thrilling with new energy 
and new hope. 

ROMOZONE in your day room : Your lungs 
expand freely and your pulse l>eals with 
delightful life. 


ROMOZONE is the ozone of the pine forest 
and the sea j it impregnates the atmosphere 
with health and strength* 

ROMOZONE, diffused from a neat metal orna¬ 
ment on your room wall, destroys every evil 
particle in the air,, It purifies every crevice, 
fissure, nook, and corner* from cellar to attic. 


If you change your abode this year bear this in mind* viz*, that harm¬ 
ful tferm* lie dormant in old housei for years. Be on the safe side ; fit 
your house with ROMOZONKj^fttM^^her^^witL^be^jio^denJer^froiii^jUjeaM^ 


The Medical Profession praise and recommend ROMOZONE because it intensifies vitality , 
strengthens the lungs, banishes disease germs, and sweetens the mr- in other words is 


A Veritable Storehouse of Health and Happiness. 

Price ie/6, carriage paid. Ignited Kingdom, including Diffuser freser^oii) nr.d monjtW supply of Ozone. Fresh 
Supplies of Ozone, to last two ifrfeitn*. a/iS. delivery free Qrd rrJfti ro iTizh local chemisL and write 41 Romo^anep 
Dept. A, Daimler House, Paradwe Street, 
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The effect produced 
will always justify the 
choice of Halls Distemper. 

Although no other wall covering is so expressive 
of the ** art idea/' it is the practical advantages of 
Hall's Distemper whieh make it the first choice of all 
wno take interest in the health and beauty 01 the home. 


Distemper 


possesses a unique combination of qualities — 

It may bespring-cleaned by 
ligh ll y sponfi ii ij: w i l h war m wat er 
It is ibe quiet- clean, fresh* 
smelling; dec oration, free from 
lead, and fireproof. 


n a thorough disinfectant, It sets hard, combining with the 

rally destroying all germ wall to give a surface ol velvety 
nsect life, appearance and great durability. 

; free from the dust and dirt It never facies with sunlight, 
vantages of wall paper, nor changes colour with age. 

Made in 70 colour*, including rich dark a* welt a* light shades* 

Sample shade card and full particulars, post free from the Sole Manufacturers— 

SISSONS BROTHERS & CO, LIMITED, HULL, 
London Office: 19911 Borough High Street* S.E. 

Liverpool—65. Mount Pleasant Reading Gun 3t- Glasgow 113 N Bath St. 


BLUSHING 

Tbh miserable habit permanently cured- For either sex. 
Sample of this h/trmle*i inexpensive remedy sent privately, 
under cover; for two peppy*'stamps. 

TAYLOR & CO. (Dept. r )}» 149, Fleet Street, LONDON. 

( This curt bgari v he Government Stamp ) 



SPLENDID VALUE 

Ctflii' 1 1idi«i hed Frte Ctr^jg* Raid 

ROYAL AJAX CYCLES 

Atcf***>«■•#■ a Fi« Fully 

EASY TERMS fnomT® o*r month 

w-IK rnifficdiAti rfi hviry of Cycl-e 

l-OW PHJd£SfromSO^pwdrds 

r^p Wr.t* for F R EE PRICE List 

--lflSH'CYCLL r "^ Dept. 

I 3 Berry StMrl LIVERP 


POOL 
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jMgJ SPECIAL 
invitation 
is respectfully 
made to every 
r prospective bride 
and bridegroom to 
send us their full name 
iiy and address, also date of 
wedding day, and we will 
enclose with the Apostle Spoon 
an exceedingly interesting booklet 
entitled : 

“WEDDING RING 
FACTS & FJlNCIESr 

Mmi Order Dept. : 456-46D, BrlrtOn Road, f.W. 

I The Leading Lond^h G ol d s m i th s 


YY/E will send this beautiful A1 quality 
v Silver-plated Apostle Spoon with par¬ 
ticulars showing you how to obtain r / 
five more of these Apostle 
Spoons Free to complete 
the full half-dozen, on * 
receipt of four stamps jm 
to cover postage, j?* 
packing, 


bend your 
full name 
and 

address at 
once Lo 


[CTON BR1XTON PECKHAM- STR 

St,IV ^tJriKlDultd ► 7i/Ta Rye * Ii7/3fll 


GARDEN TENTS 




Irs NoTrouble 

yourself-^only takes n few 
minutes and you’re ris*ht for 
the day if you 

USE A 


It's as ea*y as stroking your face w, 
votir finger. So different from the 
big clumsy razors* Y'ou have 
*uch perfect control over this 
neat short blade. 1 
the necessary con 
and you don't 
your face with ___ 

#aKrsr 


To Shave 

Black, 3 
i‘m’ 7 ’ 3 

lT»Iriti caj 

Black, 7 
Ivory, 9 
Of nil £& 

Cutlery 
St$rts 3 or i 
ith JEtST \\ reet, p e , 

free, fr o 

THE 1 M AH p £( 
73 c, N*whari 6tree 
®irmfn>fham, 

who send in terrain 

A rt Vf 

v KKK vn truest. 



EAGLE CYCL 

£215 0 to &G-10-0 

CASH OR CREDIT TERMS. 

FREE TRIAL&TEST. 

MOTOR CYCLES (mm £32-1 0*0* 

Yiw old C’j.’Cle TeriewC'!, best I .■ 
factory finish, ask p.irUcuhirt i * ' 
l l i- best of cvervthuig in the EAGl C 

SUPERB CYCLES, 1915Catalogue 
will give you every particular am 
photog raph ami the special ad van* 
ta^o weeffer, IO YEARS* FUL ¬ 
LEST GUARANTEE, Ac. Ab j 
a.nk fur our 100 Instructive Dia^rxi. it 

siiS £ vaatnffifffit0r;& 


SHOE FOR LADIES. 

Famed for Its BurabllHy, Style A Comfort. The 
ictenl Shoe far the Go) T Links or Outdoor Walking. 

Carriage Paid. -g A o Setul tieeiordrmc wtfiM 
All net* and AfUfljJ*. !*»/V and P Q. 

JJftdc from finw! Waterproof Leaf hen. Black or Ten. 
WitWt slashed Tcm-eur, lae Light Hobnail* if d«ir**L 
II rite for " Fi fe " Ramil# Fo* 4 w*ar CuJakyw*. frm. 

A ; T ; HOGG 1 Mo, 64. STRATH MIGLO* FIFB. 
Tor Piaijenr nod, Leader of the ■* Bools by Po*t“ trade. 


THE SHOE THAT 

LADIES OF TASTE 
ARE WEARING 
THIS SEASON. 
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By Jupiter 


Mars, M that fellow's stolen a march 
on us, Wonder what he's using—he 
seems to positively enjoy shaving 1 *' 

The “Clemak” is a-World-triumph—a simplified, 
perfected Safety Razor, produced and sold ar * fair 
price which brings it within the reach of all. It 
costs 5/- only, and is made as well and shaves as 
well as any guinea razor Simple to understand 
and to use. Gives close, comfortable shave 
in marvellously quick time. No trouble to 
clean, no bars, plates, or screws to remove, and 
no adjustment required. Clemak Blades can be 
stropped and will last indefinitely. A finer 
shaving edge could not be desired. Acquire the 
11 Clemak " habit and shaving becomes a pleasure. 


Note the original Link-Action, which 
Automatically adjusts the Blade. 

Clemak Razor and Seven Blades .., 5> 

New M<^del Set with Twelve Blades 7,6 

Com 1 dilution Out Jit, Stropping Machine, 

Hide Strop, with Clem.ik atid Twelve 
Blades .. . ... 10,6 

Of all Cutlers, Stores, etc., or pout free from 
CLEMAK RAZOR CO, 17. Billiter St, LONDON. 
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"THE CHAIR OF EASE 
THM5 SURE TD FLEW 


EASYCHAIR ^I. 

TO BE OBTAINED ONtV FROM 

MMsGRANTSS LEICE5TO 


We bav* mn 
Inter toting 
i limit raled 
B*x>k «] i'M-I ttifi 
w i t b the 
Ques¬ 
tion By tuy 

aitdbjnlulit. 


you are not salishe 
Wriifc for Patterns of 
coverings FRKE. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 


Foots Bed-Table. 

The 
Adapta 


iPut&nUd A 


Can be instantly raided, 
lowered, reversed, or 
incl i n ecL Extends over 
bed, couch, or chair, 
and is am ideal Table 
for reading or taking 
meals in lied. To change 
from a Hit table to 
an inclined residing 
stand, simply press the 
push but Ion at the lop 
of standard, it cam not 
overbalance. Comprises 
Hcd - Table, Reading 
Stand, Writing Table* Red Rest* dewing or Work 
Table, Music Slund, Easel, Card Table* etc* 

No* I, — Enamelled MeUI Parts, with Poliihsd Wend 

Top .. . . Ml 7 « 

Mo. Ditto, with AtUuil-uMe Hide Tnu end Ant-n- 

m;itic Book-Ijoki^rtf iui tHu-rimf#*! ,, *. Ml 

Mo. 3.—Complete u No. 2, but Palis I ted Oak Top And 


Mo. Complete aa No. 2, but Pallihed Mahogany 

Tup end all Mutal Parts Nickel Flated .. £3 


IfQMBT REFLKDL!) Iff lint TO TlldSI HUT LG U rLET E.E.T HiTlhF|£H 

CAARIAOS PAID in GRRAT BRITAIN, 

Writs tor Booklet A 3 . 

J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. g»£i"L?S 


many unique 

■ I'lecliilutirH. 
tor M'umijf 


_ . Ft 4 MDNTHLTf 

It comes carrbge paid to your door, 
England and Wales- 
It i| guaranteed. Money relumed if 

■’ll 


AVJ 


-• T 


look for that seal 


Ii is a guarantee of 
absolute reliability, 
ami the Bag or 
Trunk that bears it 
will serve you well 
and serve you longer. 

Ask your Dealer for 


ANTLER 

BRAND 


For your Papers and Drawings a vest 
pocket tube of 

SECCOTINE 

is worth its weight in gold, It is clean 
to use and swift in its application. Needs 
no brush* Costs little but saves much. 

Sold everywhere in pin-stopped 
tubes at jd, and 6d each. 


A FREE 


SAMPLE 

booklet will be gladly 


and interesting 
sent on application. 


BKLFA ST. 

La 
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M VV THE STRONGEST 1 

' CARPETS hard Wear. 

ftfl iw* in lS’IcwJt * Baling Rflv«ralblfi, they 
Outwear two Ordinary Carpel*. 

The onb Can+etn which answer to aiadurn requirement a, 
being Uygietsic, l>«x>rat1ve r Durable, and InextrttHjjte. 
ffwy f tJ .Sweep. , /ki nol Collect imtt. 
iSiFD run PinEHXi.) Here axe the pheri of 

ABINGDON CORD ^QUAKER: 

Art Shades, fiaamlaiE, Reversible. 

2 12 2 12* 21S 14 X SI *8 T 84 3|JM 3*1 Si 84 3X4 

7/6 «/- 10/6 H * 13 ft 16 6 16 6 16/- 18 6 41/- 

L 3 x 44 54 X 84 3* x 4 SJ X 4* 3* ■ A 4x4 4x4* 

L 14 8 24/6 16/- 28/6 33 6 29/6 32/- 35 6 42/-, 
L 4x7 yuilfl. (Uajriiffl Paid.! Also rmuie in all M 
Hk 49 6 each. width! for Biairx. landing^,**cl 

T hfi ABINGDON 

Mk CARPET MANUFACTURING 
.: CD. I Lid., 10+3, I ••••,- r,)!! 

A hi ripriori -on Thames. 



Prices 

Stamped on the Soles. 
Men’s Shoe* -J 5/9 
Golf Shoe* .,*- 17 * 
Men’f Boon *,-17/9 
Ladies’ Shoes.. . ] 0/11 
Ladies" Boon -1 V 11 
Splendid. Value. 


■ A 



The new tuifcc of hoot* 
and shoel — Look in shop 
window* for Delta. 


Lei ten; 

Lotu* Shoe Makers 

Stafford, 


107 - 17/9 


Made by one of ihe oldest and moit vucceaiful linns 
in Northampton and supplied by duly appointed agents 
at fixed, moderate prices. 


THE 

BURBERRY 


THE ONE OVERCOAT 

For Every Person-Place-Purpose. 



illustrated 

Catalogue 

and 

Pattern a of 
Burberry 
Materials 
Post Free, 


TPHE BURBERRY is the weatherproof 
■*- topcoat, prized throughout the world 
for the protection, freedom, and comfort it 
affords in all outdoor pursuits. 


THE burberry, made in distinctive 

materials, woven and proofed by Bur* 
berrys, is impenetrable by wind or dust, and 
insures efficient security from rain without ab¬ 
sorbing water or thereby adding to its weight. 


T^HE BURBERRY is featherlight, and 
consequently always a great boon—not 
fatiguing even on the mildest day, but maintains 
just an equable temperature in all weathers. 


Purchasers carefully fitted and given the full benefit of 
the latest improvement! in boot making. 




m a r k et t 
LONDON; 


Bd* Maleiherbcs, Piria i and Provincial Adenh 
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a: The “ Dentclair ” 
Interchangeable 

^ TOOTHBRUSH 

Practical. 

Because the size of the brush is m 
proportion to the mouth—the double 
tend of the handle gives easy access to 
all sides of the teeth. Thus one can 
execute perfectly and rapidly ail the 
neces sary actions pie scr ibed by dental 
hygiene. 

Hygienic, 

The moderate price of the refill 
brushes enables one to have a new 
brush frequency ; and this also is in 
accord with dental science* which 
forbids the use of an old brush as 
calculated lo be more injurious than 
hygienic. 

Economical. 

The first expense, though appearing 
high, is really an economy* as you do 
not pay for one brush but for three* 
which are of a very superior q jalily, 
with a highly finished everlasting 
holder. This economy increases by 
continued use* the refill brushes costing 
much less than the usual tooth brushes 
with handles of the same quality. 

Price: 

A highly finished everlasting metallic 
holder and three brushes of superior 
quality* in transparent covered card¬ 
board box.. 3s. 6d* 

The Lox of 6 refill brushes 2s, 6d. 

Each box contains a Guarantee 
Coupon* 

Stocked by all firms selling good 
quality brushes* 

If your dealer cannot supply, it will 
be sent Post Free on receipt of P.O. to 

DENTCLAIR (Department F. 11), 
16, Barbican, London, EX. 

Ask for the Illustrated leaflet* which 
wlII tell you more abou^ brushing vpur 

Google 



DO YOU SUFFER 

from Sore Eyes? 



If your eyes are sore and red, or your eyelashes fall 
out, it spoils your looks, makes you feel uncomfortable* 
ami there is danger of dirt and dust getting into your 
eyes and causing intense pain or permanent injury. 
Every 4friy you delay treatment you run serious 
risks and endure unnecessary suffering. You need 

SINGLETON'S EYE OINTMENT 

a remedy that has been working marvellous cures for up¬ 
wards of JOO years in cold and inflammation of the eyes, 
bad eyes after measles* scarlatina, influenza, etc., styes, 
ulcers, weak anti watery eyes, and every eye illness. 
Singleton's Eye Ointment is supplied by all Chemists 
and Stores in ancient pedestal pots for 3/ . £ Ingfe- 

ton’s is what you want: refuse 
everything- else* Send to-day to Stephen 
Green* 210 , Lambeth Road, London, for family hand¬ 
book* 41 How to Preserve the Eyesight*" sent post free. 


FITS 
CURED 


Send for Free Book giving full parti¬ 
culars of TRENCH^ REMEDY, 

the World-famous Cure for EpiU-p*y 
and kits. Simple ,, Home: Treatmerit. 

35 years' success. Testi¬ 
monials from all part* 
of the world ; over 1 * 000 - 
in one year. 

TRENCH'S REMEDIES, Ltd,, 31aSouth Fr*d»rtefc St„ Dublin, 


Delicious Deli 
eliciousDelici 
ciousDelic 
ousDel 
sD 




On your way home 
to-night, buy some 


us Delicious D 
Delicious Deli 
'xious Delici 
‘^eliciou 
msD 




MACKINTOSHS 
TOFFEE de LUXE 


"TOP-NOTCH" 

SWEETMEAT 



Delicious 
Wholesome 
Simple and 
Nutritious 


Ah shops 
sell it 


eliciou 
eliciousD 
:iousDeli 
dicious D 
liciousDeli 
^cious Delici 
lousDelicioi 
usDelicious! 
DeliciousDe 
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A NEW WORLD OF ENJOYMENT 

Opens out before the PIANOFORTE PLAYER who learns 

THE THELWALL RAPID SYSTEM OF SICHT-READINC 

A system which has enabled hundreds of pianists in all parts of the United Kingdom and the Colonies to do 
justice to themselves. The credentials of this system are quite unique, comprising strong recommendations 
from Mr- LAN DON RONALD, Principal of the Guildhall School of Music* and Dr. BORLAND, 
the Musical Adviser to Lhe Central Educational Authority of London* whose opinion was endorsed by 
Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE; favourable notices in 7 'he Times , Daily Telegraphy Morning Posty 
&c., as well as excellent reports of results from grateful pupils. 


W By this System all 


Pianists can easily become Good Readers. 


Fall particulars of Personal and Correspondence Lessons, post free. 

TH« PIANOFORTE SIGHT-READING SCHOOL, 1ST, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 




DARN NO MOREf?S^ R CL “S' 


Holeproof HoM» St<wk!n*s and Socks That Don't Want Mending; 

\ 4 Heart The following Guanuitee, which ii 

given with every pair of Hose we seLL 


Wur our Hm m hard at you Ilk*. And Ifa hoi® 
dmlopt Within TWO HONTiJS of purchase w« wilt 

RIPUOE THtM 
ABiOLUTELY 


t 


Holeproof Socks and Stockings are of medium weight, 
shapely, well made and comfortable, with that incomparable 
sense of good fitting that is on" of the many pleasant features 
of our Hose, It is so pliable that it gives to continued pressure 
and wear just as a sponge may lie depressed hy gripping in the 
band, but still have no damage done to its, fabric. The comfort and 
pleasure of Good-wearing hose to men conveys a sense of well-being and 
satisfaction alJ day long, while to business girls And busy housewives, to 
whom the weekly darning is a long and tiresome task, the benefit Is incalculable. 

_ Price, TWO FAIRS of Gent's Suck*, * 10; 

: post 2d. S took I ti«i. 3 IQ t prast Sd. 

Coleuri^tOfTS^TETiu'lu Brown, Tan. Saxe, Navy, 
diinipogDe. PltitI Grey, and Light Hide. 

SILK HOLEPROOF.Be 3 

UeuL'fl Sock?, 74; post Sd, TWGJPjMljtB 1 JTtcs' 

SlociiujHB, 10 * i poet 2d. CoTouri^mTT—€ham- 
prigne, White, nifj, Empire Blue, Pearl Grey, Tim, 
hlajcik Wens—Tan, Navy, Black, Bear! Gray. tii&te 
boot six®- Call or write. 

VAUGHAN & HEATHER (Dept. igl. 

The Mall Order House, Queens Rd. p BRIGHTON. 


I Clean your Dog by using th la Po w- 
■ ^ dor. Just Sprinkle over Dog. 

Rub In Coat, and Bruihuut. 

Tllift in all you Ilrvo to da to 
get your tfog j coat and Hkiu 
Uiorounhly gUkjivhL Evcrf 
Bciell and d iseaK perm 
is d(!«rr f n ed. BoeJisy 
aril simple, a-hill 
can clean its own 
pet. No fear of 
catching add 
through wuhing. 
Cuts also can 1* 
sham- 

Kf: 

feetly 
harm- 
leu. ,/Uet 
try a tin; 
s pjie® I* 
17-* I>ohI Id., 
enough 
to d ir 
shitu- 
poo an 

6 times. Owing to Lhe 
three rimt-n the quantity 


I L. 


raft o^nm 
our \frvm tiieir munf 
tTiWt-pid.- &QM*?. 



FREE 


In order lu introduce our New Spring Pries EJ.*t. we are pre*eutW ahMlulelj 
free to each n[iplii3U]t a charming 

WHITE DUCHESSE COVER 


hemstitched wiUl pwtty insertion corncTU, 
statin lit Mrs or Mikh, and enclose 2d. for 


4*bichee long. Simply write at once. 
fKi^tagc. Colonial readers send luter- 


naLiuual Cudjiona or P.O, >'nl ; no atiirrip*. 

If required. we supply set- of 3 null to match, 7d, 


THE BRITISH LINEN CO., NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


GREAT BARGAIN PACKET 

IM3B con tains HO different STAMPS, incl udiriH the fcjllnwinif 

fraud unumed Stamps: New issue Jubilee Rusala* 
Paraguay 1»I3. just out, and 1 obsolei« Plcturtal 
liau*; Tranavaal IftBA, Com mom neat ion oblong 
itampt Cavman [aland m: Portugal M Repubjlc" 1 and 
3 MUM Macedonia War Provisional*. ibked ftri., 
poiiag® id, extra. [abroad. lOd t*>#t freej. 

BRIGHT & SON. 164. STRAND. LONDON. W.C. 



Mmm. DUCH ATELLIBR, Solo Inventor of Hod 1 Heaton for 
lhe Shape of the Hose. Patant S.G.D.C* Franc* A Abroad. 

APFARATTTS 

for Reducing. Straightening ink] 

Slendering Noses ...full ihapeaand 
In ul) of InttUit mu* 

Bronte Medal Bruitac)*. IS 10, fyKial 
Tradtntent for Bed SoUF-'i, UlufklitiilB, 

Adi®. *fl<i.l , iimik*.| JpLftftll M**m*g* 

Oream CS-%lltC}TAdJ Cbfflflltkicii, tv 


Chin-Strap nducei Double Chili. . 

Sok AffmU: 209. RUE BT, HOHORE, PARIS- 
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IjAnte. sfi&nt udittg 

Calvert’s 

«RoHi lowder 

U time sfx&ntwcllt 

— and none know it 
better than the people 
who have used this 
dentifrice for years and 
years, and are therefore 
in a position to judge the 
value of its services— 
the cleansing action and 
antiseptic properties— 
which mean so much to 
the welfare of the teeth. 

Your ch'mfoi tells it. 6d. w //-* //6 
and 5/* {//&.) tins* For a Trial 
Sampk f srrtJ / d. stamp to Dept* S.M , 

F. C, Calvert & Co., Manchester , 




Direct from Scotch Maker to Wearer. 


This Scotch-made 
Brogue Shoe is the latest 
Norwell production 


J)/Sru)eIIs 

'Perth*oofs 


We sell boots and shoes suitable For every in¬ 
dividual member of the family. Shooting* walk¬ 
ing, golfing, and sports boots for men and women. 
Boots for dreis occasions, for city wear* for 
country wear. Stylish brogues for the young 
ladies, tough-soled and strong-uppered boots for 
the growing boys— ■’* foot-educators *' for the bairns. 

Send a postcard to-day for our /jem Illustrated 
Catalogue if L ”sent post free anywhere. 

Satisfaction guaranteed with every pair, or 
your money cheerfully refunded in fulL 

D. NORWELL & SON 

PERTH, SCOTLAND. 

(ESTABLISHED OVER IOO YEARS.) 


The illustration conveys the cut, 
build, and style of this 
really fine regular 
out - door all- 
weather shoe. 

In russ 
brown willow 
calf. 

Hand¬ 


made. 


21 '- 


POST PAID, 

No. 2 f ft C 

The Perth Quality. 1 ®/ • 

Golfing Gariy Oxford Shoe. 


Seegers Seegerol 


FOR GREY 
Trial Bottle, 


HAIR. 

^REGER'S tints Brer at 

Jwlnt ilRLt All 7 OAtUTml 

■ hade desired^ BKOWN, 
D|KR EROWfc. LIGHT* 
BROW K, HaOI, 
AUBURN or GOLDEN. 
SEEGERS bu a certltal 
cl Ionic le tif prer FOUR 
HUNDRED AND S1 £t£ 
EIGHT THOUSAND 
USERS. SKEti ER? 

f< lhj i ^ina tip lead, mkrut. 
silver or sulphur A 
medical e^rtaiiratr AO«ma 
jjitniea each buttle. 
SIjEGES 11 ^ 1b t*rmn«Tf-ni 
and washable, hubaKTrw 
and doc* not bum the bair 
or arjilp Larirn bottlr ■ 
post frv*3 L Trial boiito fid. 
go«^rrM Chemltti, 

intuit where. 

Hindis (Wat^nb) 


td r e bsc r b 
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Tftw « l /c C/ 

frofr± <StCt/y 

' ty £ 


Says Cicely from Sicily 
Prettily and Wittily : 

41 Come and taste the flavor of 
the Rare Refreshing Fruit/' 

Bird A Lemonade ii the only lemon drink which 
retain! the true flavor of the delicious ripe Sicilian 
Lemons from which it is made. There is no queer, 
metallic " taite about it. Its purity and quality 
are guaranteed by the Makers of Bird's Custard. 


B IBD S 

lEMONADg 


Tie NEW DRINK witl tie Reel Fn.it Fievor. 

Better than the previous best -but costa no 
more. Ask your Grocer - sold in 4id, bottles 

BottU making 
£ eail&n&m 

Alfred Bird & Sons, ltd., 

BIRD'SF fiRMimiuih 

■E Lw8 


Si 'vWy/^4 

- spy \ 

1 -v 1 ^ H t , 


h-tmt, 




“Just a little rub did it!” 

A little light rubbing with Cherry Blossom Boot Polish produces a rich, brilliant, lasting shine, 

CHERRY BLOSSOM BOOT POLISH 

is good for the leather of all boots and shoes : keeps it waterproof and in pood condition. 

Id., 2 d., 4 d., 6 d. tins of dealers ev ? f }f-’fnfn^il from 

Digitized ge H Witlf polish co., chitwi^N W- 0 F MICH IGA N 
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Every lady who loves the Outdoor Life should wear 


COPLAND & LYES Tati lor-Made 


‘ CALEDONIAN ’ 


The Ideal Skirt for 
Golf & Outdoor Sports, 

11 PERFECT CUT—PERFECT FIT- PERFECT WEAR,” 

of Patterns pent Post Frw, with Hdf measurement Form. Skirt may be hid in * perfectly plain *t,ie 

-■*“*-* ‘ Made iu 

pTfn 



Nfw ranfEP ti __ _ _ _ _ ____ 

or with bhi ideal at Wk. aUo with or without patch pocket State width wanted round fooL 


api>_ , ___ __ 

MADE COATS MADE TO HATCH SKIRT 

(opland&|ye 


. .. __ . Urdu Sizet from 3: to JU £«. _ __ 

—,V 1 „ m Mntnml uuut/iiu C&mafft Paulin ffriiain, YJL1 

1Tb, “—*- “ —" 


Estimates on application. 


tin tty 

_ mTSL 

Gtuc 3Mn. wiliL^riy 


%ww 


faoes 



Pay? 


Read what a 
pupil of the 
Press Art 
School says: 


p ‘ 1 hav- sold two drawings 
to the 1 Taller * 1 called on the 
Editor of 1 he * Windsor 
Mazarine, r as suggested, and 
sold four to him. The Editor 
of the 1 Red f has given me a manuscript* And the 
1 Bystander' have rcuititd one drawing on approval. 
This amounts 10 ^25 altogether, and ha* given me 
tremendous encouragement,” &c. 

Another student writes : 

** I felt highly pleased on hearing that ‘Punch had 
accepted my drawings and I don't know how to thank 
you. It is a great credit to your teaching when you 
come to think 1 had only three lessons, and had never 
had a drawing accepted before i commenced your 
Correspondence instruction." 

*’ Punch '* has recently purchased and 
published more than 60 drawings 
by Students of the Press Art SchooL 
Send for free prospectuses of Preparatory or Advanced 
course of Art Training by jxist and learn how you may find 
PLEASURE AND PROFIT IN ART. 

P. V. BRADSHAW. Principal 

THE PRESS ART SCHOOL, 

(Dept “S.R-* r )i 37 r Dacrea RdL, Forest Hill, LONDON 

31. Ti lrflf.'ue ; 7.H Sydenluim. ||) 


Caledonian House, I A C/^AUU 

Bauch tab *11 Street. IlLA&UUW ■ 


“Easiephit—The Finest 

Half-Guinea Shoe on the Market. 

FOR GOLF OK WALHINO it h supreme- Built 
finun tiLirli mde Bo* Oklf, 
Chip well-known Shoe fa 
quiililj Thr-ughout — liiifl 
jitk-ut. double en|*s — is 
1 liornup h ly w j l r ertigh t 
ami Hearty indestruc¬ 
tible. El[U’li or Tan. 




A New Hobby. 



Nothing is 


more pleasing 

to ihe heart of the average man (and woman) than to pet ^ 
paint and a brush, and try their ptcnlice hand at doing so rne lh.:oi 
up. But ihc mult* are someleme* fearful. However* with m fee 
of FARlPAN and our Painting Guide, you can depend upoo 
getting resulls equal to professional work, There is no Wit to the 
scope ol this interesting and useful hobby, and you get a tangible 
reward fur your time and money. There are two kind? d 
PAR IP AN. Glossy and Dull and 66 Colours, and you caq bey 
any quantity^ 

Frm from 


p .according t* your requirement*. 

OimumMI C..J. 


lUMEKJ^OT^Sig"; 


Small tins. ad. t 1'-. I and V~* Ask your Dealer. 


Circus, 


liww t wm www wi 1 
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TYRES 


FOR 
SPEED 

ll hu been demon¬ 
strated by indepen¬ 
dent tettt on various 
make* of cycles that 


give a speed advantage of 
Professional riders and Cycle 
know this, and therefore fit their racing machines 

with Moseley Tyres. It is the high quality 

of the rubber and the unique** Flexifort ,f Fabric 
basis combined with the perfection of manufacture 
that achieves thU wonderful result- 
Whflii we make a ipecial "Road Racing” Tyre all 
Mo*eley Tyiei have ineie unique quaJitirs. 

Hi** " P,o. H ' Quality - IA- The "ipGcW 1 ' - i®8 
the “AnlWick f * - 8 fl for CYULfiL 

5 E*tli wilh minker'R KUATtmtee,] 

The " Mr-ieley Mot.f>r C'yda Tyre. « l*y aL Conor. 38 * 
The " Motor StiusEI I Ur Ty Fe. tiWhy S5 + Oner. #8 - 

We rpconiinen^ " Ri'h'’ Fftt-ent IVl'iiTiii'Mc Air Tubes 
with out Motor Cycle Tjrei. 

Qur nrv Price M*l" —ffl htr Cvtle or MtAor C|refc —frw 

DAVID MOSELEY # HONE iDept P.M.A.h 
ARPWICH, MANCHESTER. 


mm 


Th§ Haft-Mark ^ 
* WUR ^ 


Writ? ta-d/ly for 
Ht nitrated 
Cnltiluguf. 
Dfpt P 


FREEMAN. 
HARDY & 
WILLIS. Ltd 
LEICESTER 


Mm 


of Quality. 
GUARANTEE* 

THE 11 SENATOR n (Reg*J 

THE BEST FOR HALF A GUI NR A. 

A Boot of rad merit, correct in 
evrry detail It Imu character 
and plenty of itjluf. together 
with fitting oualHie* that m*ie 
it exnariuifrly popoUr H la 
matin ill our own fn^iorr, from 
ituefuhy fecliH'ted Bos and 

KiiL Lent here. Truly a re- 
EUHrkahlc boot fur the money. 
Vr'e invito cunapariaou. 

10/6 

T(> plicep where we have 
oil bnuich. gochle will be 
Btiu by imjtoii receipt 
of order, togulhtir 
with remittai ice. 

Joreifni remit* 
XtLiirrc’i must 
Inc Ludo 
coat of 
pottage. 






ADDS— 

SUBTRACTS— 


MULTI PLIES- 


DIVIDES - 

in Pounds, Shillings, Pence* and 
Farthings, also decimal and Indian 
currency, with absolute accuracy 
and great rapidity. 


is small and light in construction, 
which enables it to be carried to any 
part of the office by anyone, and set 
up close to the 
work about to 
be done. 


The 
li Compto¬ 
meter” will 
handle a series 
of calculations 
involving hours of brain ■ wearying 
labour in less than an hour. Columns 
of figures which take a clerk five 
hours to add can be cast up on the 
^Comptometer” in two hours or less. 

Used by all classes of business houses 
everywhere, including Insurance Com¬ 
panies, Railways, Engineers, Pub¬ 
lishers, Co operative Societies, Drapers, 
Export and Import Merchants, etc. 


Sent on trial for 30 day» without any 
expense or obligation on your parf. 


White tor Full Particularb— 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 

6*10, Bank Buildings, Kingsway, 
London, England. 

And al Paris, Btrlin, Si, Prlersburg, Melbourne, 
Wellington, Chicago, New York and Toronto, 
Buenos Aires, etc, 

Th« ONLY instrument which 
comb iner a p ra c tical adding 
machine ATX u ^irxctical 

NIV 1 2 l'£l ll ^ a °|^ft' 
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GOERZ TE.NAX 


Why not Photograph ? You can live the pleasantest days of your life over again if you have 
a camera. Photography with a Goer?, Tenax is as easy as A B C—the beginner need fear no 
lengthy noviciate, but can get on picture-making straight away. Simple and complete, the 
Ttnax suffices for the beginner and expert—first-class results always because it is fitted 
with the Goer? Ixns and an excellent shutter. Tenax Cameras can be used all the year 
round—in sunshine or dull weather the Goerz. Lens does good work- Booklet No* 84 from 

C P GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, Lid.. I 


6, Holborn Circus, London, EC, 


DAYLIGHT ALL THE WAY-NO DARKROOM 



An Exceptional Opportunity 

TO 

Bring your Gramophone Right Up to Date 



Adapt your Gramophone 



to Play the Wonderful New 

RECORDS 

FREE OF CHARGE. 


To every purchaser of Marathon Records we will give FREE OF CHARGE :— 

A Marathon Sound Box of any type (value 5/-), complete with Adaptor, ready to 
lit to any existing type of gramophone, will be given free to every purchaser of 
Marathon Records to the value of £i, 

A Marathon Adaptor ( value 2/6) will be given free to every purchaser of Marathon 
Records to the value of 10/-* 

A Marathon Adaptor lvalue 3/6), complete with 2 bends, will be given free to every 
purchaser of Marathon Records to the value of 15/-. 

MARATHON RECORDS ... lOin* 2/6; I2in„ 4/- 


“ The Music Lover's Record. ” 


Marathon Records arc not only the longest, but they are also the musical.... .* 

In n Marathon band or orchestral record every feature of the original performance is clearly heard. 
Marathon vocal records reproduce every inflexion rtf the singer's voice with a full, rich, and natural lone... 
Every selection is given al full ]englh T without ** cuts" or omissions ... 


41 The Record that * TWICE AS LONG-* 1 

Writs f or full particular* of thia remarkable offer and name of ng qrwf rfgalff ttf— 

RATIONAL C1AM 0FH0NE CO. (IMU L<G 13. iWHSf RajESBSQDGAN 



fmsm 
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IMPERIAL SERVICES 

1 EXHIBITION 1 

AT | 

EARL’S COURT, 1913. 

MAY TO OCTOBER. 

With the approval of the First Lord and 
the Board of Admiraltyi the Secretary of 
State j*or War, and the Army Council 

Organised to Show the Great Advance of I Ate M 

years in the Scientific Preparation for the 

Defence of the Empire, the 
Dominions & Colonies. 

Exhibits of Naval and Military Art, Historical 
Relics* Trophies, Regimental Plate and 
Medals. = 

tp NAVAL AND AERIAL WARFARE H demon¬ 
strated by modeR of Dread noughts. 

Cruisers, Torpedo Boats, Aeroplanes, 
Submarines, etc, manoeuvring on large 
lake in Empress, Hall. 

Wireless Telegraphy in operation* = 

"WARSHIPS OF THE WORLD Models 
representing every ship in commission in 
the British Navy and all Ike principal 
foreign names. = 

Coni petit ion 5 on complete Rifle Range. 

Laive Entrenched Camp, containing all the 
latent and most up^Lodate feature* or 
Military Engineering. 

Bi£ flame Trophies. |e 

Relics of the Scott Expedition In 

the Arctic and Antarctic Section* 


ADMISSION ONE SHILLING, 

Pr&fils ‘will be debated la ike Benefit of = 
Service Charities. 



^ncrates 

f its own light by ^ 

j^rnovement of the cycle. NoOil.^V. 

//Acetylene or Batteries* Cannot blow)^ 
ut in the highest wind. Gives a brilliant 
/light at walking or racing speeds. Complete.^ 
'fitted with Aluminium Parabolic Reflector! 
and 8 Volt Bulb. 1$JQ H 

LATEST ACHIEVEMENT 1 The VoltelitJ 

can be supplied with Electric Rear-Light! 
i Attachment, thus generating at the same / 
\flme a Brilliant Light at Head of Cyelejf 
Wand a Warning Red Light at Rear -P 


Price, Complete Outfit, ready for 
wT use, with spare Bulba. 


THE 

ELECTRIC 

CYCLE LAMP 

WHICH MAKES 
ITS OWN 
LIGHT 


frftiracun 

im 

HM. Govenu&tM 


bfritiiM 

1892 

Send immediately for “ Voitallte" Pamphlet 

WARD & COLDSTONE ‘Mfifir* 



Just the Hat you want 
Lounge & Holiday W< 


—a really happy combination of Perfect 
Comfort and Good Style; Suitable for most 
occasions ; Ideal for Neglige Wcar t Evening 
Wear. Garden Wear, Golfing, Cycling. 
Tennis, Boating—for all but formed occasions 


The AERO 

FOLDING FELT 

is the Lightest Hat of its 
kind in the whole world 
—weighing hut l]-ozs. 


. .It is practically waterproof; heavy ram 
might penetrate it. but would not injure it. 
It is made in the following colours : Dark 
Green. Light Green* Light Brown, Dark 
Brown. Grey, Black, and White. 

Price - 4/6 - post free. 

Post Free to Colonies and Abroad . , 5i- 

. . In ordering by post, please state the size 
of hat usually worn, find the colour required. 
Remittance must accompany all orders, but 
the hat will be exchanged if not approved* 


HATTERS & OUTFITTERS 

Central Establishment & Mail Order Dept * 

388, Strand, London, W.C. 

- * And Branches throughout London * . 
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The lending British house of (Carpet ind Hone ml 
FkiOT^iTerlng wperti offer rnuler the rflfbtfred 
iu rut of 

SEAMLESS 


LUDCORD 

CARPETS 


the rhrnjwwt ratable, h*rd-wearing Carpet# for 
sitting-mom, IttdxwML. hall, or ihwhhkcb. 

A Room Comfortably 
Carpeted for 12/*. 

Write to day for Fr«* 111 nut rated Catiiksum. 
List of sites and pricw And an mi tie pat terns to 

treloak * aoNy, 
ease 70 , Ludgata HU], London* E.C. 

mssm xmmma&Si 



wmim 

Ebi^rd nn preatly fmiirt>vn*d frrienllfic and ana¬ 
logical pritidplei, tile flloan- Duployan 
tave* a year’s nl.uiB. and produces the hiffhest 
upewl. IUutrated Handbook Free, 

Handbook Dnpi., 

Sloan-Duployan College, 

Flam fixate. 



Our List contains the largest selec¬ 
tion of Prism Binoculars made 
by any one firm in the world* 
I hey are designed to meet the 
wants of all who require a reliable 
aid to vision at a moderate price* 

POST FREE FROM 


EMIL BUSCH OPTICAL CO., 

30, Charles Street, Hatton Garden, 
LONDON, E C* 



GREENS 

LAWN MOWERS 

& ROLLERS 

. 


OriginalC/win Driven Lawn Mower 

Produce Perfect Lawns, Golf 
Greens. Tennis Courts, and 
Bowling Greens. 

KBGSyT AWARDS: 

FOUR GOLD MEDALS 
FIVE SILVER MEDALS 

Motor Mowers Made in Various 
Sizes. Supplied by all Ironmongers. 

Please vlt ite for LUt No. ^ 36, ' Y ree. 

THOMAS GREEN 5 SON, Ltd., 

Bruit hfield I run Wnrkh, I^'ciIk : k Now ^nrrof Wqrkfi, 
SouLhwsrk Street-. Jjouu-ni], tJ,Ii 



anabD 

□none, 


vr?: 

□ □□rill ^■a- 
]£□□□ ir. rU-Atb 


•juLinu 2 ri tiimn d □□□□□, 


[□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□Pnl 


g Btaititfully Cmd and Swtt Smoking- 

Player’s 

Navy Cut 

TobaCCO and 

Cigarettes 
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™e Direct from the 

OLYMPIC _ _ 

rz Crown Pottery. 

During the next few months we shall give away 
absolutely free t and without restriction of any kind r 
50,000 Combination Tea and Breakfast Services — 
the speciality which haft made us famous—to 
purchmsers of the new 11 Olympic" Dinner Service 
we have just introduced. 

These gifts cost no le«s a sum than ;£30,Q0a 

The " Olympic " Dinner Service. 
65 Pieces, 35s. for Cash. 


The design ffl charmingly carried out ill Imperial 
Blur, haring a Ckroru effect which give* tile inrpivuiimi 
of three di*UncL rolonn. and convey*. mt a glance the infinite vara which hAJ been Uikcen to cmbcxly the most ttuteful irl«u obtained 
from old b[mh' i men *, The service, k few pieces of which are illustrated on thi# page, include*: 


11 Meat Plates, 

13 Soup PUto*. 

& lM»hn m*sorted sites). 


13 Pudding Plates, 
ri Cheese Plate*. 

3 Vegetable Dishes and Cot era. 


To purehaaen of this Service, whether for c*ah or on th* Gradual Payment- 
plan, we shall present free of all uharge :— 

The “ Olympic ” Combination 
Tea and Breakfast Service 

for * 3 1 ijonopi. Including T«i Cup*. Baucera and Plates. Break fast Oupfl. 
Saucer* and Plate*, Kgg € 3 ™, Tea Pot, Hot Water Jug. etc., in all jo plecea 
Full particular! an appUcaifrui. 

If you would Like to lake udvantage of our offer. Slid canuoL convcuient-ly 
pay mh down. 

SEND 5s. ONLY, 

together with you order, and an undertaking to t*y the baLance In thirteen 
weekly IiikEjl I nieiii* of ati. when the Herrin will lie immediately despatched, 
H^ureiy parked, to jour home. 

Uur Cataloflne of nig hanmiri* in Tea and Dinner Services. Toilet Service*, 
Kitchen requirement, and tjIugAwar*, will be sent Irre on reuaiptof a poptcanL 

THE CERAMIC ART CO. Ltd., 

"Crown" Pottery, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 

Telegrams - “ CcrAUiiquo. fltoke-nn-Trent. w Bankers—Lloyds Bank, 


I ] Bau^* Tureen with Bland and Ladle, 

1 Gravy Knit, mid 
1 Soup Tun™ and Bland, 

THE “OLYMPIC” COMBINATION 
TEA AND BREAKFAST SERVICE. 



* V V V V V V V V V V V V V V V V V V 

’! <??;; Hand-Woven 


Our Special Spring and Summer 
are now ready. If you desire 
hard-wearing suit—a suit which 
credit to your own judgment 
the envy of your friends—then 
Donegal Suit. They are the si 
or for Holiday wear. All suits are made by 
cutters and tailors who take your word as law and 
you are guaranteed a perfect &t or your money back. 


m>de*to< 

measure. 


Write to-day for our handsome book "The Story nf 
Donegal Tweeds.” also fashions for 1913 , self-measurement 
tonne, and a full range of patterns. Sent post free on request. 


BonesAl tweed G> 


{Mati Ordir Oepartment B 6) r to October, tyi, 

OLDHAM PLACE, LIVERPOO 

A Iso at Dublin. Belfast, and Donegal, Ireland. Branche* and Agvnrlon thmughout the world. 

5S & A ft ft $ A A A aSSfe & 
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THE 

COMMON CAUSE 

of 

RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, GOUT, 
LUMBAGO, NEURITIS, 

uric” ACID 

which is a useless and harmful by¬ 
product of nature's functions formed in 
the blood and deposited in the joints, 
muscles and tissues, where, if neglected, 
it accumulates and causes pain, dis¬ 
comfort and illness. It can, however, 
be dissolved and dispelled by- 

ANTURIC BATH SALTS 

which have so consistently proved 
an invaluable treatment to coundess 
sufferers. 

Booklet describing this 
successful treatment 
FREE to all applicants. 

ANTURIC SALTS, Ltd., Dept. S.T., 

370, STRAND. 

New York Agents: Fougera&Co., 90, Beekman Street. 
Canadian Agents: Lymans, Ltd., St. Paul St., Montreal | 

»STOMACH & BOWEL 

INDIGESTION 


Bad Legs Cured 

Without Rest or Pain. 


Under a Legal Guarantee to Cure 


An infirmary which undertakes to cure bad legs by an entirely 
new method without rest, and under a legal guarantee, when 
other doctors and specialists have given the patient up as 
incurable, even with the aid of rest, is something of a novelty, 
evrn in these days of medical marvels. 

This new method is known as the Tremol method of treating 
bad legs, and by it you are cured without a particle of pain, 
without a moment's rest, without neglecting your work for one 
single instant, and without the possibility of a failure, because 
this new method permits of no relapse, and you are cured to 
stay cured for all time. But this is not alL Every form of 
bad leg succumbs to this new treatment. Varicose ulcers melt 
away, and, combined with varicose veins, disappear. Eczema 
vanishes. Swollen and painful legs become painless. Diseased 
bone comes away. . Tubercular bone ana ulcers heal op 
Inflammation and irritation become things of the past. 

Why is this? Because Tremol treatment is unlike all other 
treatments, for it attacks and removes the cause, and if yoci 
case is taken in hand—for if it is incurable it will not tie 
accepted—it will be separately and specially prescribed for, 
and attended to until your cure is complete, and while you are 
applying the treatment in your own home. This no other 
treatment ever pretends to do, for, in the other so-called 
treatments, the same thing is supplied to everyone alike, and 
there it ends. 

A large illustrated book, giving full particulars of tbe 
powerful remedy, is sent free of all charge, and a legal 
guarantee to cure is sent with each book. This publtcatkxi 
teems with sound advice, and contains much valuable informa¬ 
tion, and if you are a sufferer it is sure to be the means of 
bringing about your speedy and permanent recovery, e v en if 
doctors, hospitals, ana specialists have failed to help you 
Early application for the book is necessary, as only a limited 
number of free copies is to be distributed. 

Thousands praise the day they read the book. In it you 
will find what you have never had before—the opportunity of 
having your leg permanently made well—for by this new method 
you can cure yourself in your own home without p a in , r«i, 
operation, relapse, or failure. This is not a chance to be missed, 
and we advise the readers of The Strand Magazine tw 
write at once to the National Infirmary for Bad Legs 
(Ward G.N.), Great Clowes Street, Broughton, Manchester, 
describing their case, and the book will then be sent gratis 
and post free. 


You suffer after sating: a hearty meat. 

You suffer after eating: a hurried meal. 

You suffer after eating: something: you like. 
You wonder why T The reason Is simple: 
You have not taken the right remedy. 


THERE IS 
ONE CURE 


mcFs 


CICFA is the only remedy which supplies all that Nature 
requires to ensure complete digestion of all the Albuminous 
food, like eggs, meat, etc., in the Stomach, and all the 
Starchy food, like bread, potatoes, etc, in the Bowel, besides 
perfecting the Bile Circulation. All food is thus digested 
and the nourishment absorbed ; Flatulence and Constipation 
disappear. You enjoy working, eating, sleeping, playing. 

W.F.C., of SUFFOLK, writesPlease And 
enclosed Postal Order for 2a Od. for large 
size OICFA. I am glad to tell you CICFA 
has done mo an immense amount of good. 
I had Indigestion for a long: time—CICFA 
has cured me- I have entirely dropped 
taking: opening: Pills, and my bowels are 
working: now (after one month’s course) 
quite regrularly, much to my delight, 
you may be sure. I used to spend nljphta 
of sleepless misery, tormented with 
rumbling^ inside, but now my sleep Is 
unbroken. I shall never be without CICFA.” 


CICFA is the only cure for Stomach or Bowel Indigestion. 
Sold everywhere. Price 1/1J and 2/9, post free if you 
mention this Magazine. 

(A PS FLO IDS (1109), Ltd. ,79,Duke St. ,«ro*r euor Squire, London ,W. 


CHELTINE Bread, Flour, 

Biscuits, Rusks, Cocoa, etc., 

DIABETES 

THE MOST PALATABLE. 

LEADING PHYSICIANS PRESCRIBE. 
LARGE HOSPITALS USE. 

PRINCIPAL STORES AND CHEMISTS STOCK. 

Sample- and Booklet Free. 

Write 

CHELTINE FOODS CO., CHELTENHAM 



DON’T SNEEZE! 

Or. MACKENZIE'S 
SMELLING BOTTLE 

Relieves and QUICKLY 0URR8 all OOLD in the HeeA 
N-twd C**anh Neuralgia In the Head. Faintima. Ifcssi 
A flPMC FOR HAY FEVER. 
s44 bv all Chemists and Stores. Prioe la., or p 
n Uidied KingdM U afAujps. 

Curs Depot. RAADIKfr. Rata** 


from UA 


1111 


Worthless ImiUUoct 
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4% “Snnpruf 1 ' 
C a A e m fi n t 
Cloths, from aid* 
per ?il “ SunpruP* 
Madras muslins. 
In nrtimk ilesiitHS 
n ruL « o1 o u r S n j? n, 
from aid. to 3 1 Hr 
per yd. 

"Sunpruf" Bo]ton Sheeting, l e; per jd.j 5Qin. wida 
*■ Bunpruf " Herringbone Sheeting. 1 Si i»er yd.; 
Min, wide, “fiunprul" Satin, in beautiful colours, 
2 11] per rJ, ; lreiier quality, 6 0 per yd, ; Min. wide* 
"Bunpruf^ Rtp. Hrh. pilfer elTi-i i. a. It per yd.; !iOin. 
wide. “ Sunprur' Tapestries, fr^m 2 It to 16 6 ]CT 

5 d. M Sunpruf’’ Hugs, from ft i i. 

Ui 14 Sunpruf H Fabrics nr* absolutely unfadeble, 
And any length failing to meet this guarantee 
will be replaced free of charge. 

Beautiful deftigtiii and rolooringn in Jilin. Cretonnes. from 
A!d. lo z 6 wl. -’iftin Primal Prdonnn, Linent and 
TiiflVkLs in etcilU’nt designs and coleurtafffl. from 1 4J to 
*11 per yd. OHsed ChlnTie* in Urge variety, from 6|d. 
per jd K iiucii LioHal liiuage uf Art Curi>ets at iulaIhiui e prs Lot 

Patterns Post Free upon Application. 

ftfaprami; G really. London 'Phone : 1B29 Eattersea ix lines! 


ilfiomJjGiiO' 


The above interesting 

ideas in Casement F_, ^. M „ UO( 

MListing Carpels, etc., published by Williamson & 
Cole, Ltd., wiJl be sent post fret upon application# 

*----- - a fj at1 


ng Bookj containing the 
Blind*, Curtains p Cretonnes, 


Curtain and Loose Cover Bbecla 


latest 



reff\t \ For 
v v: w \ invalids & 

: V Convalescents 

Dr. RJDGE‘8 PATENT 
COOKED FOOD tt a 
necessity* 1l it Light, dainty, tuitsininB, «]d 
uilL> d ignited. Doctors Tecommeni it. 

* - Sold In 6d, + f/* and ■/* tins, . * 
- . - A FREE SAMPLE TIN . # 
with book no dietary lent on receipt of p,e. to 

Royal Food Milti, Dept. O,, Londijn + N. 

Dr. RIDGE’S. 

FOOD 


EVERCLEAN COLLARS 

A1 WAVS CLEAN, ALWAYS SMAftT- 

Cao i*»li*fd white- as nrw with a damp cloth. 
S[fclTP-proof + infe pnwjf. no rnlulurr. TA ill lo*f 
or n iitba. Great comfort* Saving of 
in urn] ry bills. 2 lynnt l* f d nll'ir* r 2 8 
ti Collar ■. 0 -. Cuifa. 16 ivr pair. 

THE BELL PATENT SUPPLY 00 , Ltd., 
147, Hoi born Bara, London, E.C. 

iTu® doortfrom Gray't Inn Kwut.) 



Is Largely 
a Matter of U 


You know that a fine job and a big salary 
a tv not goinij to fall into your lap without 
effort on your pari. You've got to be ready 
by making yourself ready. 

You can easily prepare yourself for a good 
paying position through the help of the 
International Correspondence Schools. In 
your spare time you can acquire training that 
wilt qualify you for whatever occupation most 
appeals to you. It doesn’t matter where you 
live, what you do f what you earn, or what 
schooling yon have had— so long as you can 
react and write the I. C. S* way is open. 


Just mark the coupon opposite the occupa¬ 
tion you desire, and post it to-day. The 
L C. S. will send all the facts showing just 
how L C S, training is adapted to YOUR 
particular need, /f coats you nothing and 
puts you under no obligation to find out 
how the I, C. S- can help you. 


Every month many salaries raised are 
voluntarily reported by successful I. C- S* 
students of all ages. You can join these men. 


I International Correspondence Schools, Ltd., 
15c, International Buildings, King sway, W.C. 

Pleiise explain, without any obligation on my part, 
bow 1 can gain a thorough, practical, and up-io*daie 
knowledge of the subject before vt hkh 1 have marked 
X, and so qualify For Better Position ai 


i and Better Pay, 


Business Training 

Book-Keeping 

Salesmanship 

Advertising 

Show-Card Writing 

Window Ores Bing 

Illustrating 

Designing 

Hollar Engineering 

Cili-pDWfih 

Engineering 
Motor Engineering 
Cotton 3fl nnufacturl ng 
Woollen „ 

Steam Engineering 


Mechanical 

Engineering 
Draughtsman ah Ip 
Electrical Engineering 
Electric Traction 
Electric Lighting 
Architecture 
Contracting A Building 
Concrete Engineering 
Mining 

Heating A Ventilating 
French, German, 

Spanish. Italian 
Agriculture, 

Poultry Farming 


Name 


Original from 
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FOOT’S WHEEL CHAIRS 

SELF-PROPELLING and SELF-ADJUSTABLE. 

Constructed on new and improved principles, which enable 
the occupant lo change the inclination of the back or leg-rest 
either together or separately to any desired position, meeting 
every demand for comfort and necessity ; also supplied with 
single or divided and extensible leg-rests. Have specially 
large Rubber-Tyred Wheels, and are most easily propelled. 
No other Wheel Chair is capable of so many adjustments* 

Wheel Chairs of various designs from 40/- 

WR1TE FOR CATALOGUE F 3, 

Patentees and Manufacturer*; 

J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., 171, New Band Street, London, W. 


Tested for 14 Years in a 

Leading Glasgow Hospital, 

SISTER LAURAS 
FOOD 

MAKES MILK DIGESTIBLE. 

Manufactured under the i^naim] 
^ipcrrtiini] at mi |£i[i*irience*l Nurt*. 
The mast dellcata Jnlfcntomba 
reared on it with perfect safeiy. 

EbHnnwtd tw Dooton, Slb™*. 
Mothan, and I oral Id* cTirrTrhere 
h- i lie mnit firrufrthfEifnff nod 
natulihim food on tbc mtrkct. 

Sold by Ohnni*t* r*. %h per lift, .Vdttipie Tin And /iru*- 

fmtaj itaJrW PQ*t fr+e Sri, itampi, J^nli \mntvl Abroad. 

SISTER LAURAS INFANT FOOD CO., Ltd., 
IH, St. Vincent Street, GLASGOW, 



HUMAN ARTIFICIAL 




A new mid Improrfd farm of Artificial 
Eyrt with Inflations for dEulHMUifltf with 
the hum ken iifi(N.Mirn.jL' , c., also the IHlat- 
injf Pupil Fyr, Ginlixlyiiiif > jwrloci 
movement with the natural eje 

Thfit Eye * cam witty be from— 

E. MULLER, 

LHflW Oxford street, London, W,D, 


GET ACQUAINTED. 

Your Grocer will 

INTRODUCE you to 



[ORDQN 


Tomato Catsup 

for 3d*, 6d, 9cJ. t or 1 b-, 

emd you’ll be FAST FRIENDS for ever* 

APPETISING DIGESTIVE, DELICIOUS. 


Zog cleans paint and baths- 

Zog it off 

Pink Zog shines silver. | 


F?%air^. Ei j . : "Si. 

5 


iys Hi* k * SILK RITE '* SELF*FELLING FOUNTAIN PEN 1 Cuta bark if not tVlLrtitfd. 

IkritA 1 Pen In limply marvellous and worth for more, Am sending i s far 3 more Pena. 

Post Free 



i i ,ii*ni itfp* , Tilt 1 iJnttni™ of 11 mrheiMii endows F.O. 1# far A ‘ Silkrite " Fen.—II. G. Powell, En.. writ*** j *' ft equals <j*h*r nub 
GUARANTEE I at It*. — I. W. Hyde, E*|,, write* : “ Pour more BUkrltan'; Ilk* till* m well *« nnTthimr I hare tried. G. Glitin*. £«.. 
-1 ' w ntfi J " Tho “ SUkrtta' Pen would b* cheip at fl*e times the price.'’ 

Testimonials and Catalogue. l.OoU Bargain* in Jewellary and Novelties, Pott Free* 

THE LEEDS BARGAIN CO. (Dept. G.W.), 5, Richmond Hoad, LEEDS, 



CAMERAS 

i HALF List Prices 


DonT tpend a lot of mon*y 
in buying a new camera. 

Send for our 00-pagO 
Qatalogue No* ID of 

second-hand hargairg, 
describing TOO cameras, 
500 lonse« f ard acces¬ 
saries. All guaranteod 
In per ect condition. 


SANDS, HUNTER & Co.; 

Specialists in Photographic Apparatus* M 

37 Bedford St., STRAND. W.C. |g 


Our Colonial Cousins 

are very keen in judging what is suitable for them ; to 
that must be attributed the great demand made for 

BURGESS’ LION OINTMENT, 

the news of each case cured being rapidly passed from 
ear to oar, naturally urging other sufferers to reap tbr 
same benefit, Th^ Lion Ointment brings all morbid 
matter to the surface and heals from underneath* 
making a perfect cure in all cases of Ulcers, Abscess* 
Whitlows, fatty or cystic Tumours, Piles, Fistula* 
Polypus, Poisoned Wounds, and all forma of ^kin 
Disease. It a penetrative power makes it the best applica¬ 
tion for rurim: nil jw! Vronchinl troubles. It Is 

by chemiHta and stores in the United Kingdom nnd Colonic* 

pmimfflXMmc WkJuAl tdvice required, it 

la sent id you grata a nn rase being described to K. Borg^v 
69 , Gray s Inn Road, London, W*CL Established 1MT. 
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Vilixir is theORIGINAL Restorer 
of lost natural colour to Grey hair, It 
has been widely imitated but still remains 
THE REST, SUREST, SAFEST preparation 
of its kind* It contains ingredients far too costly 
to be used in the advertised cheap 
1 Restorers. J Vilixir is always CHEAPEST 
in the end I If you have tried useless 
1 Restorers * don’t think Vilixir also will fail It 
is the only NON - RISK GUARANTEED 

J --^n 77 


RESTORER; the world's great “NO CL'KK—NO 
l‘AV " Remedy - for premature Greyness. Send stamp 
for Illustrated Descriptive Book and letters from users. 
You can then judge of its superiority for yourself. 

THE VILIXIR CO., Ltd. (W) 

BROMLEY, KENT. 


CREy 

HAIR 

RESTORED 

NO CURE 
NO MY 


ilOO YEARS' WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 

JOHN BOND'S “CRYSTAL PALACE” 

WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING, WNICHEVERUADIf INC IMY 

| KIND IS PREFERRED.INIV 

AMD Elf GLOBED WITH EVERT BOTTLE A VOUCHER E HTIT UHfl PURCHASERS TO NAME OR MON OGHAM 
RUBBER STAMP, WITH FAD AND BRUSH. ALSO WITH IA SIZE A LINEN STRETCHER AND PEN. 
pylc* Ad. end 1* Bold bj *11 R turne r fa, Store*. Worfci; B, SomthsaU BA, LOUD ON t W 




W ash-day Ended! 
orries—* - 


I No more hard work, artd the ashing 
I done in less than one quarter the 
I usual time. The old 
I 1 tub and scrub" method 
■ is superseded by— 

BW»KS 

[washer 

No internal mechanism. 

Easy in operation, and 
will last a lifetime. 

A MOUTH'S FREE TRIAL 
BEFORE PURCHASE 

W.ifibine Machine* from 35a [ Carriage 
MaueJing Machines M 3 Ub, l Frv<- 
Wrinjfinff UAcblnes Tram 22*. SmL/ Divcoant. 


Wti^ fur lllustnllttl CAliic^njc |No. 2Efl U 

THUS BRADFORD & Co Manufacturers, 

141 - 142 , HIGH ROLBURH. LONtWft. 

130, Belli St, Liverpool; L Dealing at*?, Hjvacheftor 


BUTTER CH1JHHB. BUTTBRWC RKEH3. 
LABOUH eAVlRS for the HOUSE. 
“Everyth in p foi the House and Dairy/ 1 



Konig’s Westphalian Gin 


" The Royal I^iteur 1 


{wfirld-fAmou " BranbageMfrqeell” brand). 

Produced ever wince the isth Century 

Prepend under medical nuperridfln hy a term prow*. 
Docton ill over the world highly it. 

So unlike every other Gin—so superior. 

Of such del L imit fliTOur, znetcbleat purity. end unique 
nitdirinnl qualities, and such a delightful upperiper. direstive, 
and nisbt-i*p, that ft Drat taste will convince you of 
It* immense superiority* InrnlUiilde for Kidney. Bln-M.r 
and Stouiai'ti Trcmhle*, .ItmpM 200 ffnwli /Vtr find fwttm 
Medal*, ntnf *npjtlifrf la hath Hontti of Ftarlra tritltl. fl.il 
German Emperor, rn 4 fAr leading HrntaUitt. 

150,000 , 000 Drinks sold Annuall y* 

TafitP Konlfl's Westphalian Gin to-day. 

It will menri a pleasant surprlan. 

Of the Army & ai'.l t 'ivtl If^rrlre Store*, Hamid* 1 , 

Whitrs, wad Viiw 
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REAL REST. 


4 

Press the 

Button— 

that’s all. 


Simply press the button 
and the \&ck wiiJ decline or 
automatically rise to any 
posit ion —release the button 
and the hack is scciuely 
locked. The Leg Rest ad¬ 
justs to various inclination* 
and can also be used a* 
a footstool. When not in 
use it slides under the seat. 


Catalogue C 3 vf Adjust¬ 
able Chain Fast Fret. 


J. FOOT A SON, Ltd., 
11t* H ewBond Street, 
London, W. 


For £1 

down yon can 
have this Desk 

It will save you all the trouble 
and loss which mislaid letters and receipts cause* 
and thus will quickly more than pay lor itself. 
It will save you the time of clearing up T 
keep your papers clean, orderly and private. 
Shutting the desk No other desk 

locks everything. la better made, 

on penmenr nf £], BjiL-leicc by arningwruMik 
8FEU1AL PRICES FOR CASBL 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

T.INCLESAWT A SOW, ttl. Atlll Hct. tdcgtff 


or handwriting typewriting, 
drawings, music, menus, etc*, 
in one or more colours by any 
novice on the 

Plex Duplicator 

Outclasses all old ■ fashioned 
methods such as gelatines, etc. 
Highest award—Gold Medal* 
CcmpUU Outfit^ /tcap, size, 
15 /-, ca>r. paid U. K. 

^ Money refunded if not sal L&f uvfca ry. 
AGENTS Write for Li*t No. 7 And Specimen*, 

WANTCn W.-O. QUA DR If PLEX. Ltd., 
ijJ^^^ag^ojwalJ^RdU^Lijiridon, B-C- 


Kcuo J 



yalqu« t or your Appearance are 

My mlereftteiMn the t^rusril of iln> nnost 


If your Health, your Ph 

not perfect? >mi will 1 ■ great 

fi-uiiirkjilde . .kief that h;i* evor tafcii jniiiM-hed oil I’lijaiiaj l l ii]lure. 

It l* riehly allu«tr:Lt^l with fbe w niiderful rdirjijurrujihj. rbat rsifit 
to rt>iy. and ibowi btiy^nri any i-OHtlhilhr of contradict] an I >_v proven 
ffti'fs. that mm*! 1 ! nciplicAtlou Will Power and the perfoririiiinre of 
suitable Bxem« swill uhidieAre |indicullt any rrmrlunt, functional 
dlHudet or u pj>l fcneuij, nu■ I devek-p n Dovprtul jHiyniiiue. 

Tii nil k|>plIraniB umil lonilif The Stham) M ^a^ 1 >'wr will forward 
GHAT I s AMi 1 'i 'ST FJtEfi, 11 i'-w .f 1 II 1 : \ I.T|| STHF.VOTfi, 
nihL POWER. IIV N ATT ft Ah Pi 3 Yd It 'A I- ( T|LTTKE." 

If in’entiled in the uC']*U*jUr'M <*f «e4t AftdVlM billing 

ilk «trtrnfs^ fn.iu any i&irt -<f eh" » .rid Mr IkajsT V*Vr<4t iLilk “ HOW 
T< 1 11 Br m M E A < . R K A T AT HI, ETE . Note the a-ld&3 - r -ept . H., 
MAXICK &SALDO, Eton Avenue, N, Finchley, London, N,, Eng. 



UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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By Appointment 


"C ycle Makers to 
' £ H.M< King George 

“The Sea, the Sea, the Open Sea!” 

What mofe glorious than to- win to the open sea by the open road on the fleet 
Rudge-n hii worth. The Rudge-V? hitwonh is * the result of years of experience and 

experiment in bicycle makings and each machine carries with 
flpH| it id years’ guarantee. This means the best of everything. 

W Write lor 1913 'C.Tfalo^ue t sent free on request. 

Rudge-Whitworth, Ltd. (Dept 201 ), Coventry. 


London Depots; " " 

230 Tottenham Court Road. (Oxford Street Endy W. 

23 Halbum Viaduct, E.C. 



DIVERSITY OR 


WITH 


FOX'S improved PUTTEE 

(Patented) 

“F. I. P. 


WOVEN 

UNFRAYABLE EDGES. 


THE BEST LEG GEAR 
For Golfing’, Shooting, Climbing, Walking, 
Cycling, Motoring, etc. 


Made in various qualities and colours. 

Shade cards on application. 

For Gent’s & Ladies & Children . 

Prices from 5 /G to 8/6 per pair, without spats, and 8/6 to 
13/6 per pair* with spata. If detachable spats, 1/-extra* 

Every pair labelled "FOX.” 

Patentees & Sole Manufacturers— 

FOX BROS, & Co. Ld- (DephF)/Wellington, Somerset 

Agents for the United States— 

ftlANLtv & Johnson, 260 & a 66 ( 

West Broadway, New York* 
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TOILET SOAP 

4 d - tablet. Wtf 

FOR THE NURSERY. 

FOR DELICATE SKINS, ft , 

A Whit* Simp free from flouring matter, 

Delightfully Perfumed. jEftK. fj 

In this beautiful |tro|Mtt7iHori ^ jfl 

the renowned healing property's 

of " Sjiermic?ti" have Ijeen J* 

retained unimpaired^ * —SL . 

FH EE a AMPLE on receipt y W 

*1 Id. stamp for Postage. 

J. 0. ft J. FIELD, Ltd., Toilet Soap Export* {Dept. S) f 

London, _ JfrUqMttJktf nearly &*> ymrt. 


Delicious v and j Appetising. 

REDUCE COST OF LIVING. 

SEND FOB A SAMPLE PIECE ti LBS. STREAKY,'IOD. PER 
LB. p CARIil AfilS PAID: 

Aho supplied in Sides of about 45 lbs., direct from our 
Factory. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Illustrated Price List Fees. 

EDWARD MILES & CO., Government Contractor*, 

U road mend Bacon Factory 41 A," BRISTOL. 


_ft __ j_rn Pountaivi cannot bo excelled. They represent 

M a ^S J Pen perfection, the result* of 25 years* experience. Every bit British* 

made, too. The ease and comfort derived frtr the use of * good 
"STeptuue 11 Pen is a revelation to all writers. Try —— 

ona NiSs to suit every hand. Money back in full if not satisfied. W '1^ 

Hits is one of our loading patterns, No. 210, at. 5/6, It is equal 
in every wiiy to any other make at 10 6 . Other patterns, 2^0 to 
16/6. Obtain of your Stationer or send RO. direct to the Manufacturers: 

Burge, Warren Si Ridgley, Ltd., 01 ft 92, Great Saffron Hill- London, EG (S# pp. Hlus. Cat. on receipt of card.) 


Real Comfort 


ii- and unlimited speed is assured 

when writing if you use the 

HiiL RED DWARF STYLO* Its 

J- fine* pliable point easily glides 
«|! 1 W 1 M over any writing surface. No 
Vr splutters, no blots ; and no 
mechanism to get out of order. 

Red Dwarf 

STYLOGRAPH. ^%{ 

Ash your Stationer, 


For Konatim? Beef. Mu t ion, Pork* Rabbit*, 
jpr Fowls, F»h, etc., etc. Saves lou in weight 
W end retain* flavour, 

r MAKES YOUR MEAT ALWAYS 
TENDER AND DELICIOUS* 

Saves it* cos! in a very short \ 

tunc. No Ba-sting required. / J|l ■ 

Slay ha had f roni any Iron- / ^ 

monger. Elgin iiiKi -8Lw L f"\. 
l ijiiji. by nin . 4 - i-urr. paid JHuHBSSiflV 
k Or from rtoli 1 Maker 

X Edwin Chamber's, 

\ " Onward" Works, 

X Leed* Road. 

Bradford, 


Hideous hairs on the face, antis* neck, etc,, can now b* safely eradicated with “^Jecthair, 1 ’ the 
painless, inexpensive Home Treatment, Thu truly wonderful preparation not only causes the hair* to 
vanish as if by magic, but kills (he roots, preventing the hair* from ever growing again. 
11 Eject hair” ts pleasant* easy, and safe to use on any part. Cannot harm the most delicate - 4 cm* 
and is sent in plain cover with Boole of TeitlmonlalB for SEYlHFENGE* Don't suffer the awlul 
disfigurement any longer* but send now 7d, stamps il> ■ THE EJECTHAIft MANAQCREfiS 
(Dept. P), 682, Hollo way Road, LON DOM, N. Customer* abroad sk#u(d send if' M.G 


CHIVERS 

FLOOR 

POLISH 

IS NOT TO BE 
EQUALLED FOR 

Stained 
Floors & 
Linoleum 


CHIVERS 

FLOOR 

POLISH. 


BACON 


HELLO, DADDY! 

PLAYING CARDS 

Port Free, 1 


A. W. Ford 

4 / 

& Co * Ltd., 
Bristol, 

r- 

*? 

tr St 

the Sole 
PuUiihert. 

Gr 



|| i£«rdWHJj# t 

he Year, 1 * 
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W. H. BAILEY & SON’S 

TRUSSES, BELTS 


and 


Elastic Stockings. 

extra fine for summer wear, 

11 all aheut Elastic 

'Stackingsi kmv to clem, and 

repair them, pea free. 

every article for 

SICK NURSING. 


CATALOGUE FREE, 


38, Oxford Street, London* 


The Motion PictureShow 


Is the bigger money maker in the 
Amusement held. Go into the business 
NOW, but start with the right machine. 
The very latest are the 'new 
mole] Brewstergraphs* The 
simplest to operate, will out* 
wear any other motion picture 
machine, Hrillianl and flicker- 
less. Colours and Reverses. 
Complete Outfits for starting 
Picture Halts, £20 to £50. 14 

models* Parlour Bioscopes, £3 Ida. Immense stock of 
films at a third usual prices; all makes; list 3d. Cine- 
mAtograph List, Sri* ; Lanterns, Ad. ; Slides, fld. u LUNA lh 
LIGHT, the new light fyr Lanterns ; ^00 candle-power, 43 /V, 

1 IGHF.S A co., 


Brewvter 


r Rtfv, KiLig-Jiand, Lon dr 


CONQUERED ! !! 

which mAgmSea thei alfghtect sound and tnafcea it quit* 
audible to the du?.f r The 

“ AURIPHONE” 

la elcopW eonitnacted with no eompiieatud puna, U>tehinH 
JJJIJ JJ in rwrfW’tly comfort* M* to wear ami 

iriTlsihlH, TLc! ArumoHi 1* not d ‘iuit the pamt as 
^dn. and believe it will 
^ ° th .T PtiUest partkulan of mir 

SEiff fouudJnonrfreeilWratedbooklet. 

ijiBittd for It to-day, or call any time at our iiffii'tii fur a 

FREE DEMONSTRATION. 

il RIV'IIOSEN Ltd„ a ?0, TUIler IftuMM-ftl,Strand, London. 

Afr ? T ^ Lr ^J, B™ieh. Martin FL and Pitt St L Sydney = Vaco 
m^rOO ; 20JWejmouLh Kr„ Adelaide; IVntmnhm, Brfshnne. 
New Zkalasd : PurkKat] Supply Up,, tWt Strict. Auckland 


MEN WHO THINK 

it worth while to discriminate 
wisely insist on having , * . 

SPHERE 
SUSPENDERS 

Made from the right materials 
in the right way, they ensure 
comfort, and they wear well. 
Prices I/- to 2/6, with cord or 
pad, on sn|r everywhere. 

Also Sphere Suspenders for 
Ladies. 

THE SPHERE 

SUSPENDER CO., LEICESTER, 


FEROCAL 

(Squires Chemical Food) 


Ferocal is the best 
form ^ in which to 
administer Iron and 
the bone Phosphates 
so necessary to 
quickly growing and 
delicate children. It 
strengthens, nourishes, 
and improves the 
appetite. 

In bottlei, 1 «, S v, a 4« 
of alt Chtmiiti. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 
Free Samptm SMf on rmcmipt of 3d. 
for postage, Inland; Bd. Foreign. 


SQUIRE & SONS, 


Th« King's Chemists, 


*13. 


OXFORD STREET. LONDON, 


W 


Von Will Enjoy a New Delight with a 


MASTA 


which remedies just those objections found iti ordi¬ 
nary pipes by making it impossible for nicotine to 
reach the mouth or eat urate the tobacco. Smokei 
cool and sweet to the iast ah red. 2/6, h/fi t etc., 
from all tobacconists. Write for interesting booklet 
M HINTS ON PIPE SMOKING FREE. 

“ Masta ” Pipe Co. (Dept. 6), Milner Works, 
Barns bury Street, London, N* 
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% SELF ADJUSTING 



u- Thf gwat ad vantage of these gat- 
2 inenU ii tML ihej always iireM-iit 

Sfi the Appearance of Ordinary Walking 
yR Skirts, Made with our iwiradj urtf tig 1 Mai’ 
LC tumui" Band, ami RKauiut *o alt*hjlt no* 
S wiijiiETKa TAFLUfl JMJJfftotteWt* Black. 
9 Navy, Drown, Wine, Grrou. and Kuysl Vu-uin 
S' Cloth. Light iind Dark Tweeds, Man na fiaeifc 
quality ML-Wool Sergei, ffiibit Cloths. Tweeds, 
le etc. Our Latest Catalogue of other deriKna m 
IE Maternity Skirts, with fAtterns, post ftW- nliei] 
5 ordering, state length r back and front, waist arid 
X hit measurement! of your ordliMry MirL a J* 
tft pTtarnt nwimrzmfnti. Bend for lllLiatra,ted 

Liitelogue — Kiwrytfiivnj fur father and GM4& 
u: Enquiries to the Manageress. 

IE WOOD BROS., 14. North Parade, 

5 Press Expert!, MANCHESTER. 


1 

bfi 

B 
B 

W 

jfj EVERYTHING BABY WANTS from BIRTH W 

ifi Simple Gowns from 1/6 to Elegant Hand-mad* th 
u: Qutnn at 12 tin*- Owtuoie*. Bltw, Robe*, CoaU, Pay and j 
£ NiihlOowua, Flannel*, Pil-hea MattaAH, Cap*. Shawls, l*Mw. 1 
X RUideta, Bootee*, Blankets. Sheets, AUcwa, Harkins, j 

!n MafkintOfeti Good*. and all mndrl*. Carruu* t*aid to any : 
Jfi address hi the Culled Kingdom. A 117 art id* excluuwail or 
le mouej refunded. CaLulnguM free. SpedallUei frw Mother , 

£ and Child "Cote ami CbrriuKro, J also designs of Maternity 1 
5 SUrti and Costumea Speciality — Complete layette, £3 3 0 
lc WOOD BROS.* maternity Outfitters* 

14* North Parade, Mancha star. 


SfeaaaaaaaeafiifM MaaiaaaHaajHjjjaBHjgaa 





The daily spread for children’s bread 
It saves the butter bill. 

Make some delicious La it ova 
sa n d w ich es l o -day. 

Vour Grocer je//j it. In Glass J&n: 6{J. t if*/, & 2d. 
SUTCLIFFE ft DING 11 AM U*j, 


Mil 



The road 
reveals 
the 

Saddle's 
worth— 

And it has never failed to 
prove the 

BROOKS 

superiority. Cycle or Motor 
Cycle, the saddle ar^nmen/s 
the same-— Sl the BROOKS is 
best*” So take it on lour 
to-day and be assured of 
perfect comfort. 

The BROUKS BOOK (Cyclist s or 
Mai or Cyclist's edition) is free, and 
will aid you iti selection* 

J. B. BROOKS & CO*. Ltd., 

so. Criterion Whi.. Birmingham* 

Ftill r*)ig£ of samples mu he seen at our 
London dhowrucuiia—LYSt^rinn How, 

I i. Qmj* Hl. Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C, 


EVERY 

WOMAN 

inclined to Cor¬ 
pulency will 
greatly improve 
her figure by 
wearing the 
perfect fitting 

DOMEN 

Belt-Corset 

M 

A wearer writes 

" Del ighted with 
Belt- Conet* Very 
comfortable; regret did not 
know ol you years ago/* 

DOMEN BELTS CO., Ltd., 

456. STRAND (Charing Crow). LONDON, W.C. 

FleaS&ffgWi&it fiLHjpVrated List (No. 1511}. 

I UNIVERSITY_J 
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“What lovely stackings 
you are wearing/* 

they arc mce, J thought you would 
like them. 

1 I t/o like them. Unfortunately, ( really 
can t effort to wear silk—they are to expen¬ 
se and anything but serviceable. 

'* But yoj can afford !o wear these, They 
are the Shadow Ho«« quite the 

latest thing—ard don't cost anything Jike 10 
much as ordinary silk, You tee they have 
pure silk transparent ankles, spher'd at ihe 
back, but the bottom »l the foot, the 
toe and heel, and above the calf, are of 
beautiful soft cashmere. You get the dainly 
exquisite effect of silk stockings with the 
wear of all-wool, and they only cost I / I I |d. 
per pair. If you desire, you can have 
them filled with a strong silk suspender 
attachment which is so convenient. Another 
advantage I find is that Shadow 

Hose are made in such a variety of charming 
shades you have not the slighlest difficulty 
in matching any of your costume*.” 

“ I»n t that clever, I must really buy some. 
Where do you get them ? " 

U Oh! any draper or kdiw* outfitter will 
supply them, I he only thing is 10 be enre- 
^■^askfor b and moke sure they ore 

JsSSA I or you will be disappointed. 1 * 

- —Iff 


SHADOW HOSE 

are really the smartesk footwear you can buy 
just what you want for summer wear. 

mad* 

in all rfyitM and weight *:— 

Meq 1 1 Eiose : ribbed, plain and U i vertical Hiring*, art 
a totem, and silic Irom if- to li/B per vSr 
iftaHiiiV P |aEQ - ***** »01i and fancy from 

to i/I If utr pair. 

ain asd^lice ni) ^ Sock*: ribbed, turnover-tops. 

Of Drapers & Hosiers eversuvhttt. 

In Case cJ difficult y y write— 

. ^ Ja»on Hosiery Co., Leic ester, 


FREE 

A Specimen Copy of the most 
remarkable Magazine in the 
World, 

Brain-Power 

and Mental Efficiency.” 

illustrated. 

It is a monthly 
magazine of 
inspiration, in¬ 
formation, and 
instruct i on, 
calculated to 
stimulate ambi¬ 
tion and deep 
thinking. 

Mental giants 
of the Business and 
Professional world 
tell how they have 
achieved distinction, 
each in his own 
sphere* and give in¬ 
valuable advice to 
every ambitious man 
M ■ and woman. 

This inspiring pub¬ 
lication is published 
by the IVlman School 
of the Mind to com¬ 
memorate the h on out 
which the King has 
bestowed upon the 
IVIman School. The 
Directors have now 
decided to present a 
copy to every reader 
of The Strand who 
writes for it. 

As the number nf 
copies is limited, 
readers should send 
in now for a copy. 
Send a postcard or 
letter with your name 
_ and address to— 

1 The Secretary, THE PELMAH SCHOOL OF THE MIND, 
22, Wenham House* Bloomsbury St., London, W*C, 

hwich Sob/iOk-BvngiMiT ; fk CHmrchfmte St. ; MtiDtfUlTiae; 
(liiceu Si. LPurbvi: liub,Arrade; Munich: 3. AmftLktmr. 

aiu - 
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Laugh at 
the Rain. 


However fail the rain 
come* down* howe ver 
land you art out in it 
you can't get wet if 
'du wear one of the ecle- 
Jraltd guinea waterproof 
coat* known it 

Pratt's 

Lytemac' 

Price 21/- 

Perfectly ventilated, and 
guaranteed to stand any 
climate. Single Texture, 
21 /-. weight about 24 ozs 
Packs info a very small 
compass. Or in Double 
Texture for heavier 
wear, 30 /-. Either 
weight guaranteed. 
irtd/spowts&bfe 
for Week-on da, Men’* 
SporU, Motoring, 
Turf, River, Sea, Golfi 
or Tailring. 

Semi chept mtflaurcmenl 
and One Gulne^orao - f^r 
tfui Double Texture Lent, 
hit turns u{n>n appliradkm 
to actual [uftk-rs. ijOsin b« 
had also In ladles'. Same 
priced 

C. PRATT Sl CO., 

CcUttLiL Outfitters. 

148, Leadonhali St, 
London, E C. 

[Thmifl, Avi'iiue 5346 ,} 

Weave Jafly 

to fltf ixirti of the vorld. 


Storm proof. 

You CaiTt Get Wet T 



Single Texture *«» 21/- 
Double Texture 30/- 


ELTHEA FOOTWEAR will Hake you HEALTHIER, 

ELK HIDE BOOTS 7^ 

STRONG hut LIGHT ha * feather 

Every description of Gent's. 
Ladies 1 & Children'a footwear* £rmm 
direct from our factory 12 0 
FuUy Illustrated. Price List fre* VI 0 

R.E/Tricker&Co. T> RJTAIPTS 

H*nd-sewn Factory g^EST ”“ c * 11 

NORTHAMPTON J^cotmakers 



A OOKDSEFtni |JUVBMTIOM f Pat* ttf.J 

MATERNITY AND 
OBESITY SKIRTS 


1 O/H CAtrlAdm paid United Kingdom. Zf : 

___ abroad. Honustly Wo rib Double. 

Ftxkrt i i-rttly ta Order, 

Honey willingly refunded If nut 
beyond expectation*. 

Mm. A. mart iltJTD 

and think it a ItlBrwl of etoapnffl.” 

Mm. T, writes: ekiri is jtnl what 

t#i nprdecL 11 . , , 

The .*f and dozen* of 4 timJar »wlNfflHw* 
can Ac arm at cur premie**, 

Tblifl nkirt. by m m> of * ip*rl*l patent, can 
be inmtantly Increased [without lootn* ika 
origin*! %npt{innc6| from j to 14 mcho* ryuim 
w*L»t mnd hi L«. It «Jw»F* Ujf. fiH, 

*b*t*ver %hf ,1k of tb* invarkably Im¬ 

part* a *llm appearance to th * vanr. 
ai^| u.ii- 0 * do fcH* 5 T 4 Uoni behi-r* or alter ni*lt*niity. 
and ran I* worn M an ordinary skirt- It J* ftd 
absolute necessity to every prompeC* 
tivo mother or stout lady* 

Tailor.mod* tiifuiutaoiiL by BX|*ru. cl lwt 
niJVL**rsi]ji. urltaincd hutuiiu. la Black v **Ty. 
6 r»n. Grey, r|« timer Jt*ru« ; disc in lb* latest 
Design 00. tpwftdi. when ordering, Himte ordinary waiit 

.' hip moKUrcmeliU, tad lenglh. 

Patterns and handsome Catalogue of other design* 
sent Free on r*quift»t, 

Latest Edition Baby Catalogue sunt F reu on roQuesi 

Address. Lady Man age rev*, FINLAY A SONS; 
/Dept. B>, 00. Boundary Street gait, Manchester, 




FLUXITE 


the Paste that 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 

ANYONE can do soldering work 
with Fldxite. Plumbers and other 
practical men WILL have it. 

Of (roamangerst etc.* io fStf*, lf w * sod J/- tint. 

The “FUJXlTE^lOLDERING SET 

i^tstts^XiSrfsr. iS r. fc aeg 

HttElte. Solder, tfc and a Pamphlet an Soldennf 
Price 4/8, post paid United Kingdom. 

Auto Controller Co„ leO.Vlftuna ad„BcrniQmlwrjpf. 


WHAT MAN ADMIRES 
MOST IN WOMAN. 

Men regard a pure fresh skin and healthy complexion a* the 
greatest element of beauty in woman* M ithoul ibia the most 
regular features and elegant figure ^>1 to charm. Many m 
_: trupnfl IjiTire on Skin r sjods. 



ClIcCL til (imcif IILL L IHvj MU tl-LTA I I..U.1HU _ - , 1 

Wrong diet does mote harm than any beauty doctor in the 
world can set rifihl. PimpleSj Yellow Palches Muddy Skin, 
Pasty Faces, Red Noses, Blackhead^ Double Chin* Head^ 
achv, Indigestion, Constipation* Liver Troubles are all arch 
foes of the complexion, and are due to wrong diet. By taking 
expert ad vice your pari icnlar trouble will lie easily and quickly 
removed, and will enable you to gain and preserve the fit^h 
ro^-iim of youth complexion up to the age of fifty. nte 
me what your trouble is, en^odng P-O. fov 
the liest time nf the year to start. AUSTIN BEN SUN, P.S-, 
41, Fa I Hop Ruud, LflytoiwtonO* Londun, N*E* 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 



WHITE 
* BLUE 

OriginaTrnom 

Fdfr|l«*akfi*it Dinner. 
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waltham 


According to the amount one 
wishes to invest* we especially 
recommend, for Gentlemen, 

^Riveriide Maximu 1 ," 
"Vanguard,” “ Credent 
Street,” or “Riverside” 

and for Ladies, “ Diamond,” 
“Riverside Maximus,” 
41 Riverside,” or “ Lady 

Waltham,' each movement 
having the name 
engraved thereon. 

WALTHAM WATCH COl 

I Wholesale only lo the 
T^ideL 

I3fi, High HoJborti, 
LONDON, W.C. 

An inLrttilrng Pifoidet 
dcMcribinff fmr H'n 
atnt to ths. Public, Post 
Ptte, upon ffpphordttw, 
For cmr MnTenifTieft 
pIgilkg m^ntinn this Hag. 


ENDURITE 

The Non-Poisonous Paint 
you are looking for. 



Ta* Sul* M AJt er actc hers : 

THE ENDURITE LEADLESS 
PAINT CO., Ltd., 
Blundell Street, London, N. 



Hands White 
and beautiful. 


Skin — Soft 
and smooth. 

Com p lead on—Clear 
and transparent. 

Thousand* of 
women who now 
enjoy these 
charms and win 
ad mirat ion 
everywhere owe 
their beauty to 
I alma Cream. 

1 f you have not 
yet tried this 
safe, simple, and 
certain way to 
beauty, write for 
the free sample 
offered tndow and use it. From the first application 
you will sre an improvement. Your ikin will 
become clearer every day, your complexion will 
oei^in to have that delicate softness and 41 bloom 11 
which every woman desires. 



if* and 1/5 per poi 7 everywhere. 

\ledum 11 

Bend si tw^ti-sid for a rampln to IeHina Oo. r Ltd, {Dept. Ml, 
39. King'd HOld. At. Ioniums, Ltlklon, M.W. 



Mansfield's Patent Automatic 
Water and Oil Finders 

are used W leading Governments, 
Railway Companies, Land Conn- 
pa dies, Wcll-Uoring Engineers, 
and others, 

A Colonial Engineer writes— 
“Since purchasing the instrument 
1 ha r e selected ^00 sites, most of 
which 1 have eft her bored upon 
with our own plants, or had bured 
by sub-con if actors. In every in¬ 
stance we have been successful,’ 1 
Prices of the instruments are as 
follows: 

£30 luxating at ?ill depth* up to SOflft. 

AM .. avft, 

AlOD .. „ „ i.oonft, 

*£175 .. ,, t , AMUft. 

* AI*q uiiH for Oil hading. 

Delivery at Colonial or Foreign 
Seaports £1 extra. 

Farikuiam oh application to 

W. MANSFIELD & CO., 

17 + Brunswick Street, 

LIVERPOOL. 

Maker* Oj 
Windmill*, 
thing 

Cablet ; 
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Ih out Speciality It auppliea the de¬ 
mand for (i pen that is at ones cheap 
and efficient If you haven't got one, 

& trial will at once convince yon of 
the truth of our statement. We p the 

JEWEL FEN CQw, Ltd. 

(Dept 53 ), 102 , Fen^hurch Street, London, E.C. 

challenge the world with our &/- 
Fountain Fen {with its gold nib, iridium 
tipped, with your favourite point), and 
emphatically say that, at the price, it 

G&itt i!5 3£A'f2i'l 


Is yonr Nose Perfect ? 

At the Willi Institute every defect of the 
nost and face is corrected scientifically and 
painlessly. Call for free consultation, or 
send 6d. for a copy of 11 Disfigured Noses 
and Their Correct ion/ 1 

C B. WILLI (Dept. St.), 

475 , Oxford Street. London, W. 

t±V*ar ) 




All thould Rend s 

W. CHATTERTON DIX*S 

GREAT POEM. 

“DAYS OF FIRST LOVE.” 

Post Free. 2d. 

BURNS & OATES, Lid., LONDON, W. 


I r nTCY Cellular 
ALUILA clothing 

See Advertisement on Page 6 of this Magazine * 


Trial 

Battle 



GREY HAIR 


To 

Colour 

&HAt>ElN£ f guaranteed permanent, 
amshaltle. hanmau, free from hthik. 
Containi no lead, *11 tw. mercury, 
sulphur. Will not bum the hair or 
produce u niiaLu nil tint 1 >et ertion 
impomibh. Trial BoUla 64. T 
past Vd, ; li- site, |w*t Ii'B: 3« 
siw, port S/B, t Secretly packed/ 
^t*U coloqf required. 

B,f, ALBXAWDRE iK»t. IflBJL ftWrtbWflWQlWt London, W. 



Profitable Home Employment 

AfaAes Sc&ckiti£j } Socks, C CaAij, 
Caft> MutfUrs, 'J ut Untftrciethmg. 
E * uL 1SW - Writ# for Hire op Work Teem*, 

» \1e Uit Wool* Whole ■■ale. 

LIGHT, LUXURIOUS 

MOTOR CAR BODIES 

Any Type (or any Chjs**ii. tStlHKTES 
Fintit I cndoD Workmanship. —fH£— 

OFFORD & SONS, Ltd. 

Tftpair*. ( 7 , George $(,, 
Jice^tsorUt, Purl man Sq J+ Londoi 

PutiltniUm . 


PEACH 5 CURTAINS 


sr 


Send for NEW Book, 11 Ideal Hwne Decorations/ 1 

t free, 650 striking examples from actual MAKERS. 
Illustrations and Suggestions for Attractive Windows- 

Window Fabrics at Exceptional Price#, 

imperial Patent Hem Curtains, new straight edges. 
Lace Curtain* and Nets, Direct from the Loom*. Exclusive 
designs. Casement Fabric*, Muslins, made up to any sire, 
Fat terns Free, Cretonne s. Linens, Underwear, Luces, 

No. 112. POPULAR SELECTION. 21/- 

Contain# 6 pair# excellent quality Curtains, as follows: 
2 pairs same design, rich Lace, suitable fer Dining-room. 
3|yda., Goin, ■ I pair Ideal Drawing‘room Curtains, Swm 
applique design, full size, jjyds. long, a yds, wide ; 2 pairs 
simple artistic Bedroom Curtains, syds-, 4310+ White or 
Ecru, The highest value obtainable, 21 /- carriage paid. 

No. 112A. -Imperial Hem Curtains, u Mardwicke/ 1 

Copy of Italian Filet Lace. Wire act centre* 3yds., 55m.. 
13/4 per pair. 

He* 112 B*- 41 Hewstead 1 ’ Fine reproduction of Hand' 
made Lace, Point de Flaudres. g^yds., 54111., 15 /- per pair. 

Hd. tl 2 C -Linen Casement Cloth. An Shades. 5sin., 
1/34 yd. 

HALF A CENTURY 1 # REPUTATION FDR VALUE. 

IFrili bHtay MmS 111 

Sahu PEACH a SONS, Nottikcham. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 

_ _ No. 61 . — LflUllefl' Irish Linen Hmilktr- 

IRISH gjjjj- TjgsJSf - wi - u ’ * n * tD ' 2/11 

T T1T17*T Su.&U.—<jeiLtkjj]ru'HlrishLilien!lwtd- 
LtfllN uiN kerciliefa about IS^iu. l^UfUV, with ff T 
4in. hi*mK- Per dcinan - 3/J 

Cuttift0l A Lint pQft Ft&. 42 If, ftoncpuU PIa«. BELFAST. 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER. Ltd., BELFAST. 


LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS 


AND EARN 4f5 PER WEEK* 

T HE DIXON iNSTlTTmt h« A world •wide reput* 
! ion inr ^ t-| d h a t Ln(j men arid wt*men is experts who 
can earn £5 weekly. The only Course fi™p 
eacnpleielnftruct»n in Advert.-Writing Bea- 
fie*s Management and Salesmanship'. Wnte 
r OUT fltt book, Depl. %. 

bison nrsTTnrn, 

193. Oxford St., LcoJor, W„ 



FREE GIFTS 


TO STAMP 
COLLECTORS 


To ri^iuvn-Hiblfl colUn’LorB send lug id. for dm inn 

: Gift sl »e will 


up 

'AIitoil! id I, Rid man Morning (3 If t 384 , *e 
present oil her of the r«lluvin|detiiiblc packet* :— 

IOO DIFFERENT STAMPS, or a Qrami Sot 
Of 7 ROD MANIA 1908-11. 

Approval Selection* of all C/onnMioi W per cent, dimunt off 
t S1 hi m iris' t 'ac Altigni? Prlrti. Try them t Too in It find man y BaryninJ 

d, WHEELER A 00*, 124, L&nnard Rd , BECKENHAM, Eng* 


LOTS OF FUN FOR SIXPENCE! 


[■a©’ 


YintriU>iuifit Double Threat Fit* root oil 
n~j ■ > Let ii alwayii iuvulbla; ire*nni ihln* oot [ 
A-HtonLah and luyttilp jour friendn. Sfe*ah like| 
a burse, wblna like a puppy, ilntf Ilka a eaftarr 
ami imitate birds, aud LieasU ol the ftetd mrul I 
foremt- l^oida ol run. Wonderful Intern ion r 
Thonmnd* sold. ■ Ptm-* aril. Four l ' 

lkwnl/-. SYDNEY BENSON tHM 
239 , Pentanvilla Roftd. Lpniloft. It- 


Fur cleaning Silver Eltcii - PUlo t*c 

Goddard’s 
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f rj'<oy*C 

enton 

Ware 


T ■ n milt 


0UR DAINTY CROCKERY [, kn wn all over 
I he world. We have sent goods to every corner of 
the earth. The thousands of testimonials we receive from 
delighted- customers show how satisfactory our goods are. 

Our “ Geisha n Combination Tea 
and Breakfast Service 


of which a few pieces are ilWrated below, is a splendid shape 
and design, and always gives entire talislaclien, ft consists of- 

1 Slop Banin 
I Cream Jug 
1 Breakfast Disk 
1 Cocoa Juff (| $ pint) 

1 Teapot i 1| pint) 

1 Covered Butter 

55 f Prec« in ^ich Jrt Flowing :7}}uc and QoU Finish. 

12/6ST 17/6 

Poat Free* our Beautiful ART POTTERY ALBUM 

in 3A Oviloun Amd QoM, ihciwinr Qbuu. 

Cutlery, Llthkery, 6wl lLlustrations:. WHITE 

THE FENTON POTTERY CO., K0WJ 

jDtrr. ia), 

BouLFnmm Wot *, 

Fenton, staffs, 

Potter.esn v ; 


plendid shap 


6 Breakfast Cup* and Saucers 
6 Breakfast Plate* 

6 Teacup* and Saucers 
6 Tea Plate* 

6 Egg Cups 
2 Cake Plate* 


Packed 

Free. 


■ ■ A 1 A m 



CUREFOii \ 

ASTHMA 


asthma. No nutter whalyniji 

INFLUENZA torj organ* maf Ijc 

NA conrS^ ARRH SW iSLSai 

™ H BAMPlai 

iA n ■*< IT* - y ****' Sokl to tins, 4a. 3d, 


NICE AS CHOCOLATE 


NO MORE CASTOR OIL 


ife and certain sweetmeat 
tablets which have banished Castor Oil from 
all well regulated jiurserie , 

PLE4C4HT TO TARE. 


by chemist*> in &d_ and Jj- tins 
single TULkrti. Genuine Only 
when^pultUA.S-T.Q.LS. Refuse \ 
^uNituim which insy be harmful 

Special Sample Offer.—We will ^nd i 
a Gd* tin for 3 d. F so that you can thoroughly | 
test them. (Only one to each address). 

T KEHFODT & CO. m. Tb* Uanlen F»ctorl«. ( 

-—- > BARDSLET L.ANCS. • 





Carpets, clothes etc, with 

KEATING'S 

POWDER 
to preserve them from 
SotdinTms 

1 ° Of G? / - 


Famous 

Since 1876 


J 


CENTAUR 

CYCLES 

From £5-5-0 to £15-15-0. 

Or by Eaey Payments* 

Catalogue* containing photographs of the 
1913 Models, post free on application. 

Centaur Cqk|M 41 fStalre, Coventry. 
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You Save Money 

when you use Palmer Cord Tyres on your Motor Cycle. In addition you 
have the satisfaction which goes with possessing and using the best. They 
cost a little more than others, but the Palmer Cord construction 
renders them far more efficient, increases speed, creates coolness, 
reduces mechanical friction and lessens the petrol bilL Palmer Cord 
Tyres grip the road, seldom cut, or puncture, and reduce vibration. 


Write for the ‘Palmer i^tofor Cycle 'Vyre {Booklet* 

The Palmer Tyre Ltd., 

Motor Tyre Miken by Appa ntment to H.JVL The King, 




OFTH 


SHORT-LEG 

Effectually Concealed 

UNSIGHTLY HIGH BOOTS ABOLISHED. 

Appliances Supplied to the War Office, Principal Hospitals, etc* 
Gold Medals & Awards obtained, London, Paris, Chicago, etc. 


THE NEW PATENT ARCH SUPPORT CAN BE ADAPTED TO 
BELIEVE ANY CASE OF FLAT FOOT* 

Pamphlet Pnw od msiiuotiin£ Tni Mthawo State nan^-nUr* nf 

Address :-THE O’CONNOR EXTENSION CO., 

Surgical Boot Specialists, 

2, BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Telifuon*; *'2143 Qkitixa " 


British Columbia, 

This prosperous Canadian Pro vinos possesses 
vast undeveloped natural resources, and affords 
splendid openings for the eons of professional and 
business men seeking healthy aud rermnierative 
occupation in fruit-growing, farming, ranching, 
poultry farming, etc. 

Biutish Colombia is Canada’s most British 
Province its social conditions being very similar 
to those of the Mother Country. Its climate is 
healthy and invigorating, and there is abundance 
of game of all kinds, as well as magnificent scenery. 

Fuil information free of charge on application 
to J, H. TFRXKK. Agent-(General for British 
Columbia, Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus. 
London, E.C* 



YEARS’ WEAR I 

2 9 kind. 


Juts £ol «4 lut lonrcr ihu 
ACJ otbem Easitet. OtaM, i»r 
Hmjfle, Sport*. Ctaatwrf 

Holiday Hmree or Ammd 
l> P.. 2- LfTifliouth KibmL Read 
ina: " Lut jj»lr 10 y«ui 

In w.'' W. HtuRin. S*w 
Bur nrl; “ G« 

latt pulrSfwr* 
MT>; now quite 

worn." H C, 

Bower, Wi k 
***■; ’* Uil 
Mr V F., IE. Hu# Gufrtibwi E&o»km. 
’ Travel 3rd Xhv wurlil artt. 

(MHlUjam' Pri«* [Fu* trrr C»*t*d 

Enclose Length of Wilklug Bhoe JTin|iiic 7 FL dSfWtiii CTjru 

Colour—Brown. Black, dr White. ChEJdttfll . (i«f * 

A. Plain Shwi ]without BtrmppJnir ' 1 . - , 1 * t 9 1 11 

D. Bii|<ricir Caiivan lifl hdir illuHtrmtirml — *8 ® ® 

I. lkh>u. iuEl linhiciK, rliittbme. Ac .nr»n Bllppingl S - 11 

Da SliTcuir (Jrey i'tflTM Hftfiune 4 d, per pwr 1 ml A ft 3 * 

ti Bn verfine Sheen no Si rai# 'llrmlB 1» ext ml — V® 4® 

B-t) Kuhbtr I'^ine Brown nit White f'inva«L •'!: tlenl'm. 8 8 

WhiLa liOMft iii>n( r-T pr I^iiIiUt f'Mefll', T 4 H 8 13 .If Thrrt 


P ilr were lot 1 Ice vrira.' 
ram*. write* | 2 Q.& 04 ): 


tin 


unWI inn of Id. per mir t «ii peirs * 4 . Poll list, li* 


Tie fchoTM. Send P.O direct. 


. near Glasgow 

99 r«an' ^drertUiti 
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sff Every modern improvement in cons true lion that the most skilled experts have con- 

T ceived is embodied in ihe watches that have made H. SAMUEL famous throughout the 
world. No other watches ever produced can in any way compare with these marvellous 
timekeepers—for accuracy, durability, appearance, or sterling value—at the astounding 
next to Factory Prices at which they are offered. Every watch is sold for a month s free 
trial, thus guaranteeing absolute satisfaction. Already more than 


250,000 ENTHUSIASTIC LETTERS 


have reached H. SAMUEL from all parts of the world, and every mail brings more! 

READ Mr. R. Worra.il, 23, Burlington Terrace, 

J™, Gan ion* Cardim write*, rccrnll? 

THIS I ‘'iiliave liad our at four WfctclMM in my 
™ ' ■ lion for the tut 4$ rears- NotwIttutduiUng ketethI 


READ M r - F - Foitar, HDuarlnfjo Lodge-, Boabury, 
Ledbury, write*. mil February, is#jj r— 

THIS £ ''[ um wearing con of your waUTiea.whldi I pur- 

~ ■■ l fWT ' ■ 24 

year* ago, and it U goin* 
well now and keep* good 


receive the personal attention of a 
■ pedal manager. All watches* are accu¬ 
rately timed and adjusted before dis¬ 
patch, and delivered safe and sound 
to anyone, anywhere, for a full month 1 ! 
approval* 


A WONDERFUL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

of 3 t gqg bargains in Jewellery, Watches, 
Electro - plate, etc. t mailed anywhere 

FREE for a postcard* WRIT! NOW 11 


n O Q d fashionable COLO ™ 
X0O JS. WATCH BRACELET- 

A splrntlul timekeeper* with biqh- 
gra.de jewelled movement* in benu* 
t ifn]]y finished Gold self-dos.in|f 
Bracelet. Exceptional value. 


Magnificent COLD HALF-HUNTER 

iliirh prailr |fkto fceyle** Levrr pimfe- 
piont, jewel led In all act tens, fully war- 
ruiiHl, i:hroTi(jin«t«r faelance. accunit** 
vtmnR r and ahauliiteLv Tf liable. Bffluti- 
fully Kmrtietl in Solid J1*U marked Hold 
<J&*e Accurately timed mul nljuft^-il 




London 
Branches : 

60, Charing 
Crow, 

332, Oxford 

Street. 

40. 

Chancery 

Lane. 

42, Mincing 
Lane. 


The 204th 

year of the 
Office. 



Also 

Branches 

and 

Agencies 

throughout 

the 

United 


ESTABLISHED 1710. 

The Oldest Insurance Office In the World. 


Kingdom 
and in 


the Colonies 
and 

Foreign 

53 9 ThresuIfi6£dl& St., LottS ort,, I.C^higaT 1 "* 1, 


LOW RATES QUOTED FOR FIRST-CLASS RISKS. 

APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCY INVITED. 

CHIEF OFFICE: 

Orrnii 
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TURKISH BATHS 
AT HOME. 


All the delights and benefits of every form of Hot Air, 
Vapour, Perfumed, and Medicated Baths can be enjoyed 
privately, economical]y, and with absolute safety in your 


own rooJTL 

Our Patent Folding Cabinets embrace every desirable 
feature and possess several exclusive advantages, such as— 

Efficient and Absolutely Safe Outside Heater; 
Adjustable Seat; Heat Regulator; the Bather 
Is not fastened by the neck to the Cabinet; 
Exit Is easy and immediate-no assistant is 
required ; Durability and Perfect Hygiene* 
Prices from »fa Write for M Bath Book " f No, 3, 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. VSt&LZb?*. 




SERGES 


DIRECT FROM NAVAL BASE 

The only Serge ihal will stand 
the tests of Naval Experts, 
Every length stamped with a 
guarantee, " As supplied to the 
Admiralty.'* All wool, unshrink¬ 
able. Unaffected by Sun, Rain, 
or Sea. Water* roins*, ; other 
qualities. VOf to 10 6 yard, 
PATTERNS FREE. 
any LENGTH CUT and sent CARRIAGE PA if) 


J. D. MOR ANT;°portsmouth. 



PARQUET/NE 

SOLID PlHIjl KT FLOOR. UIOT1BH III TEiAJT, 

One Million moat* fmtt told. 

o H-FROM 


1?STAB’ 

LlSFlKD 

IB** 


Krtimjitim j 1 j]■ 

^ ^SiSR^SL 1 ® 5 8* 

Elegant apponrincfc No Duit 

IFrifr. Chilli or Telephone for Pa rfiVntJaiK. 

Tel. Ad,: Fotftencn.WiihlKfteii,, Loudon. Tel. No.: Putney 2,136. 

WESTMINSTER FAT, FLOORING CO*. 

13. Hochflflld PJmO. Fulham. B.W + 


a mi™ r.-v u Ti^rgEBirTTTi^-??gi 





If 

your 
System 
of 

FILING 

C o r re s po nd e nee 

Phot oh. Proofs, Political 
Literature, Reporta of 
Speeches, Private Not&s 
Newspaper and Mag^int? 
Clippings* etc., does not 
enable you to find a docu¬ 
ment at a moment’ll 
notice why not investigate 
one that reill t 


Slobe^Wcrmcke 


Vertical Filing Cabinet 


Catalogue sV,F. illustrates out Cabinets and gives full 
particulars of the G.W, Filing Systems* We shall be 
picked lo send it to any address* together with a copy of 
11 How to File and Find Papers.” 

Packing Fra*.-Order* of £B C*j*KM* Paid 

to Rtiy Good* Station in the NrUlib liiti* 


SThe Slobc^WSrtiickc 0 o 


H, 


Offa* and Libmrit FurruVuri. 

Mol born Viaduct* London, B*C-! it, Victoria 
Street, Hu W,; BS. Blahopsgata, S.C. 


The WOOL VO’ 


Ventilated 
Sanitary Spring 


MATTRESS 


Makes the most comfortable an 4 henllliy bed you can tia*e. 


IDVANTACIB: 

h is ventilated at the sides and ends, and every moit, 
ment of the sleeper circulates fresh air through the nutu^s. 

The hundreds of steel springs are encased in strcnig 
imtearable Linen, anc will not move out of position. 

The Tilling is sterilized nnd medicated to render it Moth 
and Iniect Proof. 

It h toft, reiilient, and durable* and will not gel hard 

or lumpy. 

It is cheap; if you pay double the price you will get no 



better. 


MATTAESS: 


3 ft. oin + by 6ft- 4111. 
from 33 /* in 
4 Wool vo. J 
4ft* 6in* by 6ft. 4111. 
from 4 ZS 

Illustrated Price List 
and name of nearer 
Agent will be sent on 
application to the 

Manu factu rera jr 
' WOBLVO' 
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Mark 


NO MORE 
LAUNDRY BILLS 


E Everdeanlinen, the Lifebelt Brand Collars, Cuffs, and Fronts 
ne. They are just the ordinary collars you always wear—stitcher 
oned—but waterproofed by a special process. Lifebelt 
ollars are not celluloid or rubber. They are real shirting. ■ 
rhey retain their shape in spite of damp or perspiration, and I 
when soiled can be cleaned in a moment with a damp 1 
rag or sponge. In all usual shapes and sizes- f 

Booklet to I 

EVERCLEAN COLLAR CO. 

(Dept. io) p 15*17, God liman St. p London, E.C. 

i aa ' CHBiPSlD*. m e. iff 

Deprt*. J + OXFORD STREET, W. 5 

^ Alan »t 6, Clsy Arcqdt, I 


Write for 


The illustrations {reproduced from authentic 
photographs) show the effect of one treatment with 


The same 
after one 
treatment 
with 


CALCIUM 


HtTROlt HM 1 N 

# Struugthena, Bmutlflev the Hair. 


JW. * juris Imip PI IDT A IIIO 

[jyV- n,aiiajr, UUnlAIHa 

W' Frilled Butter Muslin. 

HemsUtch Frill*, a aj Plain, 6 A |n?r 
5^** pair. flkmples appro?*!. 

tSV Curtains, 

OreUBllM. ftlind*. Sample* mi. 

Qli«en's Walk, Nottingham. 


W 'HtruEigtheni. IncmiW, BmulftieithellaJr, 
tiiftkmn it sufl. gjiMiy. Lmuriniit, ticw 

growth ; rctaoTCH ana prevent* EkmtT. Delicately 
ennimmiral •„ Hull - ftammiblo. Of 
Chemist*. StciTflfi Hr 2 4 :m<L ]Q> tier bo*-llc, 

_ Whoittntt ;ii. R. Ktr<TA Snt*a. Lfl.. Lumlou.i c 


FOR the HAIR 



















PATENT LEVER 


GRACE YOUR TEA TABLE 


POULTON & 
NOEL'S 

ENGLISH 

OX TONGUES 


recommended by Medical Mr a. No Steal In Band, 
Effective and Light. Cum fore able jn inypnsi. 
tiuti. Coiuulraiiofi-i and Price Lints Free. 
Thom fln£r the Co.' t tuiTJie nloiif genuine. 
Kluvtic Host, Bella, etc. Whlte , i (Hoc- 
Main Patent Lever Ti*u*a Co« Lid,, 
88, ShafLfesbury Avenue. Piccadilly Circus, 
London. K«[*b tubed ig ycur*. lad j CanauituL 
Pltn*e mention tn 11 MftQnwine. 


A Remarkable Ofier. 

SIX APOSTLE TEA SPOONS for Til 
Baal Electro plate on Nickel Silver, Ins. lontf. E.nh 
In PluillLined Cate. 3 S. HEJG AH TOKOS 
to [Qiilch. 1> Prtir, AJ1 yw£ fr«*. Hundred* at K^tinigmiila 
lioiMtT returned if jou are not natiefial. 

Address The Post Order Novelty House. 

SB, BA WPG ATE ROAD, FQLKEfiTQHB. 


Genuine Postage Stamps 

FROM FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

Guaranteed Bold by weight just as received. 
Unusual opportunity for Stamp Collectors. 
For explanatory booklet (In English) write 
Mr. le Dlrecteur des Timbres-Postedes Missions. 
14 r Rue das Reroutes, TOULOUSE (France). 


IRISH LINENS. 

Damask Table Cloths ? by aydi, 4/11 each; 2 by agyds., 
6 '3 each. Napkins, 24 by 241ns,} 3/11 down. 
Afternoon Tea Cloths, Hand-cmDroidercd, 4/4 each. Linen 
Sheels, a by 14/4 pair ; ai by 3yds,, 14/4 pair, 

Linen Pillow Cates, 20 by 301114., Z/f pair. 

Ltd and Sampiatfrii from if.I/, Ihoiepult Pla&, BELFAST. 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., Belfast. 


INCH. Ltd., Dent. 8 . Hu 


STRENGTH 
BY MAIL! 

1 offer perfect health and 
phTiical devalopHwnt—will 
endian* trmibWoiw coot- 
pidota and physfeel defects. 
T don't ask lot much of fithflr 
ymir time or n w>my. IFrfl# 

to-dnv Air Fr#s Hook, “ HmUh 
Br f .rt , 411 ,'' jMitl term*. LtiW 

^HbU^i frw nfjo — THOMAS 
House, Fulham, London, 8.W. 


No more 

ugly 

ears 

Get the Claston Ear-Gap and 
Jet your child wear il in (he 
nursery and during sleep, and 
any tendency 
10 outstandine 
ears will quickly' 
be corrected. 
The pressure is 
slight, but It 
gently moulds 
the ears while 
they are soft 
and pliable. 
Patronised by the nobility and 
gentry, and recommended by 
doctors and nurses. The 


beautifully made in 21 sizes, 
ud is very effective. Get one 
)-day. Obtainable or all 
tc mists, stores, and outfitters- 
o order direct, send mrjtsure- 
ient round head just above 
irs.and also overhead from lobe 
h lobe of ears f and forward 

mitt once for 4 ir to Si. M- 


■ luraiiujri 

IB3Q3I 


When out -of- sorts, 
fretful or Feverish* 
give him a. Fnzers 
Tablet to suck. 
Just what is wanted. 
Acts gently and 
easily, and he'll soon 
lie as fresh as a daisy. 
For you, too, when 
your blood is impure, 
or liver or kidneys 
out of order. Of all 
chemists, i/ii, 01 
post free 1/3 from 
Frazer’s Tablets Co,* 
Castle Laboratory, 
London, N*W. 


FRAZER'S 

TABLETS 


THE STkAND MAGAZINE. 


SYMONS’ 


FintM 

TJinfafc, 


DEVONSHIRE 

CYDER 


Fruit 
Milts; 
TOTNES, 
DEVON. 


^Iii In Cub 
utrti-Led ■!»$ 
Battles by 
Leading BotiJan. 
or direct from 

J NO.SYMONS & Co..Ltd-, 
Ratcliff. London, E. 


’Prize JKednl 


If Its a < Bew'l<ay 


That’s all you want 
to know about a Pipe, 


S END a iKJBtrurd with jaur name and 
address uni we will tend you. fr&e uf 
tny CM, » beftutifnbr jUuiustwl 
booklet entitled " Pipoi of all Pecole*,'’ to 
Addition la cunt tilling iuoat interesting 
information about iht Fiji's of m joker* of 
all ion all lies, you will be Able to the 

\n\wn of the 6uuou* hoUM of Bev l*j„ You 
donut know the fullest elljoj Liifcnt uf smoking 
uutil you have tried a Bavuj* Write to day. 

BEWLAY & GO, Ltd. 49. Strand. LONDON, W.C 

■ ■tablUhed 133 Yun. 


IN TINS AND GLASSES, 

For Breakfast, Luncheon^ or gup par. 

Write for Booklet. Btlurairvi. ImJal 


CLAXTON 

EAR-CAP 


EiU 
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Whose Shaving Soap 
Do You Use ? 

The Best ? Of course I 
Well, if that’s not the 


Genuine Naples 
Shaving Soap 

(JReyni brand* You donlt knew ifoe hot- 



The Genuine Naples U (he only Soap 
that really makes Shaving a Luxury. 

And practically at no cent I In Ians 1 /-. and Wooden Bowli 
1/9, indudinn poilaite. lent on receipt ofpon&l order. Each 
j*r contaim modern for Twelve Myths' me, Being of an 
olive oil character the lather does not dry to powder, but it 
excellent for the akin. 


Proprietor— 129 & 1 3 1, Oxford St, 

FRANK X SALE, London, W. 

Fatd. Ovkh JO Vcahs. Four PH» H«dalt Awardad. 




Plupitree’s 

Home Potted 
Meats 


lr rou uttt tt ask rouit gkockx 
to ILIPFLY rou 



^ -BLACK BEETLES" 

n P E i»5 


VIRUS 


a hrw 
Discovepv l 


a German Scientist has discovered that 
BLACK-BEETLES CONVEY CANCER 

beetle Virus is cerium destruction toBlarKb« T S^ 

Non pm sc nous A absolutely harmless 
to CATS,DOGS AND HLJWAN BEINGS 


IF TOUR CHEMIST ORGROCER DDES NOT STOCK IT 
POST A SHILLING POSTAL ORDER OR STAMPS DIRECT 1 
TO THE GO LOSTONE CHEMICAL WORKS, HOVE 


Indigestion 


A GENUINE REMEDY. 


Some years ago Messrs. Savory and Moore 
obtained possession of a formula by the celebrated 
Dr, Jenner for a lozenge possessing remarkable pjwer 
to absorb acidity in the stomach. 

They confidently recommend these lozenges, of 
which they are the sole manufacturers, as a safe and 
reliable remedy for DIGESTIVE DISORDERS 
arising from ACIDITY, such as HEARTBURN, 
FLATULENCE, FULNESS after meals, 
GIDDINESS, etc 

Dr. Jerme/s Absorbent Lozenges are pleasant to 
take and quite harmless. Thousands of sufferers 
testify that they have derived the greatest lienefit 
from their use, even when all other remedies proved 
of no avail, 

TESTIMONY. 

Indigestion. —“Dr. Jenne/s AbsorbenL Lozenges 
are the very best remedy I have been able lo get. 
I have tried everything I have seen advertised, 
but nothing has done me any good. I dreaded 
to eat anything, but now one lozenge has the 
desired effect, I cannot praise them highly 
enough/* 

Flatulence. — 4< I am delighted to state that ihey 
are truly magical in their effect. All symptoms 
of Flatulence, flushed cheeks, etc,, after meals 
are now at once dispersed, also the oppressive 
feeling of fulness/ 11 

Longstanding Dyspepsia with Distressing 
Heartburn, —“ The Lozenges certainly gave 
great relief ... I personally will prescribe 
them/ 1 (Medical man.) 

Heartburn, &c., at Night,— “I have derived 
great benefit from them, 1 suffered very much 
from Heartburn, especially at night. No matter 
what I had to eat, 1 could not sleep for several 
hours, but since taking your tablets I have not 
had one sleepless night/ 1 

** One or two taken when required seem most 
useful in dispelling wind and other discomforts 
which interfere with proper sleep/ 1 

Hunger Rail!*—“ Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges 
are the only things I know of that take away 
that intense 1 Hunger Tain/ which is such acute 
suffering/ 1 (Medical man.) 

4 * 

iforej, fy* £S. gd.^ and js. 6 d.+ of ail chemists* 


A FREE TRIAL BOX 

of Dr, Jenfte/s Absorbent Lozenges will be sent to 
all who write, endusing id, for postage, and men¬ 
tioning The Stkanp Magazine, to Savory and 
Moore, Ltd,, Chemists to The King, 143A, New 
Bond Street, London, W. 
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Have you had your special large FREE SAMPLE? 


If not, write to us to-day, and neither you nor your dog will regTet it. 

Give him a good, wholesome, well-balanced food which combines the essential 
properties necessary to support animal life in its fullest and most vigorous form* 

ME DOG & PUPPY CUKES 


By 

ApiJoimrrx'iiL lo 



ILM. Tut Kiifo. 


fulfil these conditions perfectly. They will eradicate worms and 
make and keep him in the pink of condition. 

Molassine Foods stand alone, and no others possess these 
wonderful healLh -giving properties. 

Sold Everywhere. Advice on rearing and feeding gratis from 

The Molassine Co., Ltd. (d Dept.), Greenwich. 



* 4 Every Ma&tssiru Dog Cake 
ttragr a tail™ 


BY SPECIAL 




vT\, 


APPOINTMENT 


MURPHY & ORR 

IRISH LINEN & LACE HOUSE 


PURE LINEN CAMBRIC HANDKFL \ 

Gent.s Hemstitched from 4 6 i q 35;'- J 

,, Plain Bordered sl Bb , + 20/- „ i 

Ladies' Hemstitched M 2 8 ,, 18/- „ 

,* Bordered tl 3/9 „ 13/- ,, ' 

Lkt P» 1u» V«v Oc. Bjmrtt*. 

BE D LI N E N. 

HOUSE LINEN, and Linen of every description. 

Aflpfrv Linen PndeJ'iMur—Ideal Garment* for Alt. \ 

MURPHY & ORR W> BELFAST, Ireland. 


NOW ON SALE * 

The June 

Wide World 

6 d - Magazine 6 d 

CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 
AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 

ALL OVER THE WORLD 

A Magazine of Intense Human Interest 



A INDESTRUCTIBLE 

dm SHOES bJ) 

Growing Children. 

The feet of young children require great 
care, as an erect graceful carriage in after 
year* depends upon the kind of shoes they 

jR. wear now. 

1 MB “FAERIEWEAR" SHOES 

, ' .<£m ltIV diflefnt from any other shot*. They will 

' "* ‘-aE not wear out, :unl lifuie atiiLtiirnii'ulTy i*r- 

fHr| ' lhm foot i and ri r*; furecdingly 

hT coiBfortabl*. P*im 

2 ft> 0 .. 2 n 6|lolO,3H 1D| Eol,, Mil 

} -(jftape *d, Foreipn sdL 

Booklet sent p*st free, 

Truswell & Co., 2a, Alexandra Rd., Manchsster 

At tuppltfd to Royalty. 



BEST for HOLIDAY PICTURES 



Stereoscopic Camera & 
Stereoscope combined 

E VEN the beginner can take pictures that are 
so true to Nature as to make anyone forget 
they are only pictures. Every detail appears in 
natural relief not ** flat" as in ordinary prints. 
That is why Glyphoacope pictures never lose their 
charm* and why everybody can enjoy them. 
There is no simpler camera to use. There is 
none neater or more durable. It is produced by 
the famous Vera&cope makers, and is absolutely 
unrivalled value. 

Coating only 35/- 

Send for List No, 5—which givrm fall 
particular*, or call at oar Showroom* t 

JULES RICHARD, V %ZT 

27, New Bond Street, London, W* 
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“I have received 
“great benefit from 
“Iron ‘Jelloids.’” 

(See testimony below.) 

Dr. ANDREW WILSON writes:—“It 
“can be definitely stated that Iron ‘Jelloids’ 
“ constitute the most effective and desirable 
“treatment for Anasmia or Poorness of Blood. 
“The sufferer is able to take Iron ‘Jelloids’ 
“ without danger, even with pleasure, and with 
“the sure knowledge that benefit will accrue.*' 

Jf you would have radiant health, an elastic step and 
well-braced nerves, you must have healthy blood. To 
improve the blood, take Iron ‘Jelloids,' commended by 
Medical Men, and favourably reviewed by the Medical Press. 


For Anaemia and Weakness 


Lassitude of body and mind, distaste for active exertion, flagging appetite, 
general bodily upset—are you quite sure you have none of these symptoms? 
Is your digestion good ? Do you suffer from breathlessness, etc* ? Such 
symptoms indicate Anaemia, and should not on any account be neglected. 


will remove the causes and symptoms of Anaemia. By taking Iron * Jelloids J 
the not uncommon disadvantages of other Iron Tonics are avoided* No 
ill-effects are set up. No constipation. No “rust 51 in the stomach, No danger 
of non-absorption* No fear of injury to the teeth. Pleasant and easy to take. 


The Reliable Tonic Treatment 


Mrs. Cotton, 56, Whinbush Road, Hitchin, Herts, writes:—“ I have 
received great benefit from Iron ‘ Jelloids.' I have been a great sufferer 
from Amemia for a number of years, and have spdflt pounds in medicines. 
1 have only had one box of your 1 Jelloids,' and 1 find a wonderful improve¬ 
ment in myself. I shall recommend ‘Jelloids ’ wherever I can.” 

A Fortnight’s Trial ( price i/t|) will convince you. 

For Women, Iron * Jelloids 1 No* 2. For Men, No. 2A (containing Quinine), 

For Children, No* I* Sold by all Chemists, 1/1J and 2/9 per box f or direct from 

The * Jellold * Co, (Dept, 109 L.P,)« 76, Finsbury London, E,t 
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ed4 years. Fed fnblnf 

ie *AI tenburyV "foods 


Allen & Hanburys L J * London 


Weak Babies soon grow strong, 
sleep well, and gam robust health 
when fed on the ‘Allenburys’ Foods. 

Milk Food No. 1 From birth,to 3 montha. 
Milk Food No, 2 Front 3 to 6 months. 
Malted Food No. 3 From 6 months upwards. 

Pamphlet, 1 ‘Baby's Welfare," sent frefi. 





Harbutt’s 

pusTicim 

The children's 
“stand-by” on 
a wet day. 

Writ* and a^k us 
For particular * 
of the 

NEW ** PLASTIC 
PICTURES,” 


Ltd., 

3, Bat Hampton, Rath. 


S^exton r 35uAnettb' 

3imja£ 


thV££N Refined and Reliable 

Sommer Suitings. 

In Tweed, tuhmvre, Wanted, 
amd rkaaeL Brown and c+rrj 
cn]ou rings, faahinDiiblH *lrt[*il 
dedfMM. 

Hack “Dress" Soilings 

of superfine c|ualit j.. 

Stilts, aa UluKtTmlion, modelo 
rnwjmre. iu ll^bt weight ■" Hoy*!*' 
from ifts; aUn in 
Clny Flitimek from b~ 6 , and nft 
lOKturo " Weill lifftBn "* BultlllA 
(rum an,ft 

Distinctive 

Sommer Dress Fabrics. 

including Corduroy*. 

Piling, W hliM'nrdi, j t?lalt>c*. 
Foulards, V^ilei. frujui d% 
“ TubrnJuoa/ 1 OlMnnit i’toiba. 
Linens. Ze|>hyr*. *.S iiiRlittiib, ete,. 
la exiuititg lolnurs and preiry 
hmey designs. 

“Royal" Navy Serges, 

E ft t a fll t II r fi. and Oaittlnr^, 
especially luitillc for i^n nub 
wear tHLllliK Ihi'ir rirli ^rUu- 

naiit Pliant eflectkejy 
light, inn. fend air, Price* 
from i/I 11 m 13 s per jvi 
double width. 

Patterns, Price Lists, Style*, 
Self - MoLSii reman t t'urmi, *-Te., 
seat to any put of the world, 
on request 

EGERTON BURNETT, Ltd,, L. Dept, 
Wellington, Somerset, England. 


PADMORE' 


BILLIARD TABLES 


havt had preference of MlacUon for th| 

Championship Matches 



of 1009, 1910, 1911, 1012. and 1913. 

photo Illustrated 
Catalogue on 
application to— 

THOS. PADMORE 
It SDNS. 

OmitnctofR 
to H.H. 

Government, 


Blnuinfl^i| 













































CURIOSITIES. 


[Wf shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section % and to pay for sue A as are accepted* ] 


piece of nested hour-glasses is perfectly proportioned, 
and so accurate is the work that while each of the inner 
pieces is entirely separated from the others, revolving 
easily at the slightest touch, there remains an open 
space of less than one-sixteenth of an inch at the end. 
On one side of this is a quadruple chain, on the other a 
sextette. These are so arranged that, while each 
chain is complete in itself, each link in every chain is 
hi te dapped by a corresponding link in each of the other 
five. To be more explicit, each link ill each chain is 
interlocked by twelve other links. If the reader is 
fond of puzzles, let him take some pieces of soft wire 
and endeavour to arrange them in this manner* and 
thus get a better idea of the difficulties involved in the 
work. It will be seen that the hour-glass at the end 
contains rings, which in turn encircle the frame enclos¬ 
ing the initials G. L., apding up with the ball and hook, 
all perfectly ^jp^io^d and without.ftejtj or blemish. 


ROBIN'S NEST IN A BED. 

1 AM sending you a photograph of a robin’s nest 
recently built in Ihe fold of a bed. The bed, 
which is one of forty-seven in a dormitory of a large 
public institution near London, being temporarily 
unused, was rolled up, and although beds on either side 
were nightly occupied and cleaning and bed-making 
operations were constantly going on in the dormitory, 
the nest was built in the short space of four days,— 
Mr. C, G. Rolliston, Napsbury* St. Albans. 


NOT SO DANGEROUS AS IT LOOKS. 

M OST people would assume this to be a photo* 
graph of the dangerous exploit of some fool¬ 
hardy adventurer, who is idly dangling his legs over 
the sea some hundreds of feet below* It is, however, 
but a piece of photographers bluff, as the picture, 

1 


which was taken at Spitzbergen, should be looked at 
horizontally* It will then be seen that the man has 
merely assumed a somewhat awkward pose for a 
second or two at a distance of a few feet from the 
ground.—Mr* D. Erskine Kidd, n, Torstensonsgatan, 
StockholnJ, Sweden. 


AX EXTRAORDINARY PIECE OF WOOD¬ 
CARVING. 

T HE accompanying photograph shows what is 
believed to be the most complicated example of 
one-piece jack-knife work in the world, It was made 
by Mr. George W,Lockwood, Springdale,Conn., U.S.A., 
from a piece of butternut wood three feet long and one 
and three-quarter inches in diameter. The centre¬ 
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MEASURING A PLANT’S DRINK, 

W HEN we cut flowers we put them in water to 
keep them fresh. Like human beings, they 
can exist for long periods on water alone, as the liquid 
forms a considerable portion of their bulk. The 
drinking capabilities of plants vary a great deal, and 
at a recent scientific exhibition held at Surbiton some 
ingenious devices were shown to register the different 
actions of plant life, Our illustration shows one which 
enables anyone to tell exactly how much water a cut 
flower or shoot would absorb in a given time* The 
apparatus consists of a twin glass tube with a coiled 
formation at the base, The flower is placed through 
a cork into the water in the upper end of the branch 
tube, and the lower end, which is inserted in a vessel 
hi led with water, is lifted out and replaced, thus allow- 
ing an air bubble to enter the tube. As the plant 


drinks the water the bubble is forced along the coikJ 
glass tube as fresh water enters behind it r and the 
amount taken by the flower is, of course, the quantity 
behind the air globe.—Mr* C. j. L, Clarke, 5 and i 
Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, E.C 


A PICTURE MADE OF FLOWERS. 

I AM sending you a photograph of a picture made 
almost entirely of flowers gathered last year, and 
when I add that the dark purple clematis* various 
coloured pansies, the vermilion montbretia* light and 
dark lobelia, and other flowers were used, you will 
agree* perhaps, when I say that the result is as gay as 
a water-colour* In all, over two dozen varieties were 
used, many of them being wild flowers- This idea 
occurred to me as being a good plan for mounting one\ 
specimens, and m these days, when even elementary 
school-children are taken on excursions by their teachers 
to study botany, it may possibly become of educational 
value.—Mr* D» Jrl* Walford, 6, Courtenay Street, Mark 
Hill, Cheltenham 



Bridge Problem, 

By Ernest Bekoh u-lt. 


The following end-position ha* been endting a grc.it deal of 
controversy al the DoUyvilk Bridge Club. The ijuestion 1 s t 
How many tricks can A and H win against nny possible defence 
by V and Z? Heart* are trump*, and it is A*s lead. 

A asserted that he could win si.t out of the seven tricks* A 
bystander denied this, but conceded that Jive were prisstble. 
Z, however, offered to bet even money that he could prevent A 
from winning more than /our. Which was righi? The cards 
are set out below. 

Club*—King queen, knave, 7* 

Diamonds—King. 

Spades—Knave, 4. 


Hearts—King, 7, 
Clubs— in, 6. 
Diamonds—Knave, 10, 
9- 


Heam— 6. 3. 

Clubs—g„ £. 
Diamond-t—&■ 
Spades—Ace, king. 


n 

Y Z 
A 


Hearts- Queen, knave, 4. 

Clubs— 4. 

Spades— Sj y, 5, 

{Solution will appear next month*) 

uigmz 


Solution of Last Month 3 Double 
Dummy Bridge Problem. 

Bv W. H. Warts'ELD. 


The cmrd under lifted mins the trick, Th* c%rd i*nm* dmJc/j 



beneath it 

Ud to the next trick. 


A 

V 

B 

Z 

Spades B 

Spades 3 

Diamonds 3 

Spades knave 

Hearts queen ! 

! Hearts 10 

Hearts knave 

Hearts 7 

Spades queen 

Spades 10 

Diamonds G 

Spades ace 

Hearts 3 

Clubs 3 

Diamonds ace 

DiAtnondi 10 

Means B 

Clubs B 

Diamonds qn. 

Diamonds kv. 

Clubs 4 

Chibs ace 

Clubs queen 

Hearts a 

Clubs knave 

Clubs 9 

Hearts 4 

Hearts ace 


Trick a.—If Z were to win the knave of hearts, A B woukl 
obviously win the rest of the tricks; therefore, Z bolds up kb 
see of hearts* A's. only way now is to win his partner'* trick 
by putting the queen on the knave; 

Tricks 4 "3*Md S-rsAflW*' discards his remaining heart* 
retaining bofli hU cIuU* so a# fa win a trick with the knave 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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The round-eyed pleasure of a child , by song of tuneful birds beguiled t 
Does not exceed a man's delight when Johnnie Walker comes in sight. 

Johnnie Walker “White Label ” is 6 years old. “Red Label" is 10 years old. 
“Black Label ” is 12 years old. To safeguard these ages t our policy for the futuie 
is our policy of the past. First and foremost to see that the margin of stocks over sales 
is always large enough to maintain our unique quality. Original from 

JOHN WALKER &■ SONS, Ltd., Scotch 


The Modern Cry — “ JOHNNIE !VaLKE%” 
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Beauty Talk for Lady Readers. 



O XYGEN has the peculiar faculty of 
destroying waste matter in the body 
without affecting healthy tissues in the slightest 
degree. Sallow, blotchy, and lifeless com¬ 
plexions are caused by the accumulation of 
waste matter which adheres stubbornly to the 
surface of the skin. The most practical way 
to apply oxygen to this waste matter is to use 
mercolized wax, such as may be obtained at 
the chemist shops. It should be rubbed well 
into the skin for several nights and washed 
off in the mornings, like cold cream. In 
contact with the skin, it releases oxygen, and 
thus clears the skin of the disfiguring waste 
matter. It is perfectly harmless, pleasant to 
use, and indeed very beneficial as a skin food. 

M M M M 

T O women who are annoyed by disfiguring 
downy hair growths a method of per¬ 
manently eradicating the same will come as 
a piece of good news. For this purpose pure 
powdered pheminol may be used. Almost any 
chemist should be able to supply an ounce of 
this drug. The recommended treatment is 
designed not only to remove the disfiguring 
growth instantly, leaving no trace, but also 
to actually kill the hair roots without 
irritating the skin. 

M M M M 

YEN a complexion which is hopelessly 
dull or greasy can be made beautiful 
in a moment by a perfectly harmless home 
recipe. If you have no cleminite in the house, 
get about an ounce from your chemist, and 
add only enough water to dissolve it. Apply 
a little to the face with the finger tips. The 
process defies detection, and the result is an 
immediate appearance of velvety, youthful 
“ bloom ” which every woman desires. The 
effect will last all day under the most trying 
conditions, indoors or out, and renders 
powdering quite unnecessary. This simple 
substance is also very good for the skin, and no 
ossible harm can come from its regular use. 


S OAPS and artificial shampoos ruin many 
beautiful heads of hair. Few people 
know that a teaspoonful of good stallax dis¬ 
solved in a cup of hot water has a natural 
affinity for the hair and makes the most de¬ 
lightful shampoo imaginable. It leaves the 
hair brilliant, soft and wavy, cleanses the scalp 
completely, and greatly stimulates the hair 
growth. The only draw-back is that stallax 
seems rather expensive. It comes to the 
chemist only in sealed packages, which 
retail at half-a-crown. However, as this is 
sufficient for fifteen or twenty shampoos, it 
really works out very cheaply in the end. 

M M M M 

/^OBJECTIONABLE body odours resulting 
L' from perspiration and other causes may 
be instantly banished by simply applying a 
little powdered (white) pergol to the affected 
surface occasionally. 

Smart women are rapidly adopting the use 
of the natural allacite of orange blossoms 
when the complexion is inclined to be oily. 
It makes a capital greaseless cream, holds the 
powder perfectly, and does not encourage 
hair growths. 

To bring a natural red colour to the lips, 
rub them with a soft stick of prolactum. 

For tired, hot and perspiring feet use a 
teaspoonful of powdered onalite in a foot bath. 

To make the eyelashes grow long, dark, 
and curling, apply a little mennaline with the 
finger tips occasionally. It is absolutely 
harmless and beautifies the eyebrows 
as well. 

Pilenta soap is the most satisfactory for all 
complexions. It even works well in cold 
or hard water. 

For an actual hair grower nothing equals 
pure boranium. It is quite harmless, and 
sets the hair roots tingling with new life. 

The, userof rouge is almost always obvious, 
but powaered colliandum gives a perfectly 
natural colour and defies detection. 
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Paderewski is your teacher 
on the genuine Pianola Piano. 

You have a natural instinct for music. That 
instinct, developed under the personal instruction 
of a great master, will make a far better musician 
of you than you could ever hope to be without 
this instruction. 

Every time you play the genuine Pianola Piano 
you receive, by means of the Metrostyle device, 
a music lesson from a gifted musician. It may 
be Paderewski, or it may be Grieg, Hofmann, 
Pachmann, Rosenthal, Tchaikovsky, Chaminade, 
according to the piece you select. 

You obtain a perfect insight into the composer's 
thoughts and intentions. With this knowledge, 
augmented by your own musical taste, you 
obtain a rendition incomparably finer than you 
could give by any other instrument, 

THE 


PIANOLA 

PIANO 

with the Metrostyle Device. 


The Metrostyle line on the musk-roll is a master 
pianist’s interpretation and phrasing of the composition. 
Follow it to the left or right with the Metrostyle pointer 
by moving it to the left and right, and you have a perfect 
expression guide. When familiar with the piece you 
may. whenever you wish* forget the Metrosiy-e line, and give a 
free rein to your own emotions. 

No other piano-playing instrument has the Metrostyle. That in 
itself is enough reason why you should have the genuine Pianola 
Piano, Other reasons are its undisputed artistic supremacy, its 
consttuctional superiority, and the excellence of the pianos 
employed—the famous STEINWAY, WEBER, or 3TECK. 




your fint mutic lesson from ‘Pack ei or 
other great maiter of /Eolian Hall to-day. c r 
write for Catalogue 11 F ” 

Orchestrelle Company, 




AEOLIAN HALL, 

135-6-7, New Bond Street, 

LONDON, W. 

Original from H.l M.TH( Gi.ilMAN CMP*AO* 
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Motoring. 


Edited Ly A. J 

0 far we have discussed the 
chief ways in which people 
who would like to become 
motorists can make a start. 
But though I have tried to 
make things as Simple as 
possible, I know perfectly 
well that many persons are still as undecided 
as to making a choice as ever. It is always 
the same. You listen to one man, and his 
arguments sound so simple that you are 
convinced you know exactly what to do. 
But along comes another acquaintance, and 
he upsets you greatly by his equally decided 
views—but, unfortunately, they don’t agree 
with what the other man said ! So there you 
are, between the devil and the deep sea, 
more uncertain than ever as to the best way 
of making a start. 

Now, we have a saying to the effect that you 
can often catch a man on the rebound, which, 

I take it, means that through sheer reaction 
people will often do exactly what they never 
intended. And it is here one has to be careful, 
otherwise one wakes up one fine morning to 
find oneself the proprietor of an article that is 
not the thing for a beginner. 

Now, when in doubt it is a good maxim to 
begin gently. If you are afraid of big 
expenses for running a certain car, try a 
smaller one. Unless you are well-to-do don’t 
buy one for which £30 or £40 yearly have to 
be paid into hungry Government coffers 
before it even leaves the garage. You can 
travel almost as far in a day and conquer any 
hill on cars taxed at one-tenth of this figure 
and which cost you but little to run. And 
once you have learnt something about 
motoring you will find it easy to get rid 
of your small car and with experience to 
choose something better, with the assurance 
that you know what you are getting. 

On the other hand, there should be no 
doubt as to what makes of motor-cars are 
reliable. Nowadays ll :ra must be hundreds 
of thousands of cars in daily service, and it is 
quite an easy thing to get a dozen or so 
opinions on any particular model. I say 
model advisedly, for it does sometimes happen 
that as most firms make several powers one 
size may not be as good as the rest. And 
this remark applies also to the year a car is 


McKinney. 

made, and experienced people can tell off¬ 
hand the value of any particular make of 
car according to the year it was manufactured. 

When talking of the virtues or faults of 
cars it is always well to remember that a 
good deal depends upon the people who have 
charge of it. When we recollect that there 
are perhaps 50,000 amateurs driving motor¬ 
cars, and nearly twice as many owning cycle- 
cars and motor bicycles, we cannot be 
surprised to hear of complaints. I have met 
quite a number of people who can’t even 
look after an ordinary bicycle, and when 
they run a car they generally leave it to 
itself in an appallingly trustful manner. 
And then there is trouble, even if it is very 
simple, perhaps only a screw loose ; and they 
write to the papers and otherwise make a 
fuss when all the time it is their own 
fault. 

Then, again, there is the individual who, 
like the boy in the story, “ wants to see 
wheels go round.” Sometimes his pursuit of 
knowledge is commendable; occasionally it 
is not; anyhow, it is best done under the 
guidance of some experienced person. 

But, as a rule, the recent purchaser of an 
automobile is particularly careful of his new 
possession. If his wife happens to slam the 
door, or his son and heir jumps upon the 
step, his temper becomes surprisingly short. 
He makes his first trip or two in fear and 
trembling, and it is only when Jones, given 
to boasting, overtakes him on the road, that 
he “ lets her out,” and is surprised and 
delighted at the way the car runs. And then 
it is plain sailing. Our proud owner has 
broken the ice. He knows what the car can 
do. He knows what it wants; its daily 
allowance of oil and petrol and the glance at 
the tyres. And though little troubles will 
crop up occasionally they are soon seen to be 
mere incidents, valuable as being part of 
one’s training and put right almost as soon 
as they occur. 

As before, I invite any reader of The 
Strand Magazine to write to me if it is 
likely I can be of any assistance. But, in 
this case, will correspondents please give 
fairly definite limits as to power, price, and 
so on, as this makes replies naturally more 

satirfaCTWy.ERjITrUr MiCHTGAN 
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motoring is motoring 
- at its best. - 

For touring or town use 
there are no cars made 
to equal the world-famed 
H umbers in point of 
appearance, comfort, 
speed, reliability,silence, 
low cost of upkeep. 

Obtainable from £230 

Write now for Catalogue which illus¬ 
trates and describes the It h.p,, 
14 h.p,, 20 h p* and 28 h.p. models. 

HUMBER Ltd., COVENTRY 

London - 32 Hulborn Viaduct, E.C. 

60-64 Brompion Road* 
Repair Works: 

Canterbury Road, Kilburn. N. 
Southampton - 27 Loudon Road 



t 





Maintained ; 

£10 per month, inclusive of 
everything. 


1913 


Hired : 

NEW LANDAULETTES. 

30 Guineas per Month* 3-Year 
Contracts* 


All-British STANDARD Cars 


SOLE LONDON AGENTS: 

®’| p ’ The Pytchley Autocar Co,, Ltd,, 

Complete, 179-181, Great Portland Street, W. 


20 h.p., £475. 
29 h.p., £675. 

Complete* 



I 5'9 H.-P., 4 -Cylinder. 


BY ROM & CO., 85. Great Portland Street, London, W. 


Complete Torpedo, with 
all Lamps, Detachable 
Rims, Hood, Screen, Speed- 
iof^tdrf|Di?iffer's Mirror, &c. 


SITYO 


£225 
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MOTORING —Continued. 


The Max Power Outfit. 

Established for twenty years, 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. do a 
very fine business in motor launches 
of various sorts, as well as in such 
important articles as reverse gears, 
reversing propellers, dynamos, and 
a fine variety of engines that run 
on petrol, paraffin, or benzine. 
Their Max engines are. of excel¬ 
lent design and very strong 
construction, and the experience 
of the firm is a sufficient guarantee 
that they can be depended upon 
under the most trying conditions. 

In the firm’s Simplex Power 
Outfits there is another article 
that will appeal to motor-boat 
enthusiasts. Being compact and 
small it can be attached in a few 
minutes to any rowing-boat, and 
at the price of £17 10s. one can, 
consequently, travel lengthy dis¬ 
tances at a nominal cost. The 
engine is of 2-h.p., and the outfit is 
light and complete, ready for use. 
The powers range from 3-h.p. to 
30-h.p., and the fittings are of the 
most approved design. All these 
engines run on the same principle 
as the average car engine, but the 
firm also manufacture a special 
valveless model of 3-h.p. running 
on the two-stroke system. Admi¬ 
rable for use as a stationary engine 
or for small boats this model 
appears to be considerably im¬ 
proved over many engines of this 
type. 

Humber Progress. 

Owning one of the finest auto¬ 
mobile factories in the world, the 
Humber Motor Co., of Coventry, 
are doing a very extensive business. 
Not only are the Humber produc¬ 
tions widely appreciated, but 
thanks to the enterprise of this 
firm they appeal to all classes of 
the public. Moreover, the firm 
are arranging to meet all sorts of 
demands, their latest programme 
being to supply Humber motor¬ 
cycles by easy payments. It is 
now possible to purchase either of 
the Humber models by the easy 
payment system, over seven or 
twelve months, according to the 
desire of the purchaser, a very 
slight charge only being made by 
way of interest. 

Recent Humber successes include 
the winning of the Easter spring 
race at Brooklands on Easter 
Monday last by Mr. W. G. Tuck’s 
14-h.p. Humber, the gaining of a 
medal by a 3l*h.p. Humber motor¬ 
cycle in the M.C.C. Easter run to 
Land’s End and back, and first-class 
honours in the Scottish one-day 
open reliability trial and similar 


events organized by the Dublin 
and District M.C.C. 

The Right Hon. Lord Methuen 
has purchased a Beeston-Humber 
bicycle, making the second of 
the same make which this. 
gentleman owns. 

A Present for Motorists. 

One of the best things of its 
kind is the handy little pocket 
booklet for motorists issued by 
the Sternol Oil Company. Any 
private owner may obtain a copy, 
by addressing the firm at Royal 
London House, Finsbury Square, 
E.C., stating the make and horse¬ 
power of his car and mentioning 
The Strand Magazine. The 44 My- 
Car ” Diary, as it is called, carries 
a £100 free motor accident 
insurance coupon, and amongst a 
number of other excellent features 
are important hints on lubrication 
generally r a list of motor-car taxes, 
motor index marks, speed tables, 
and a comprehensive foreign 
dictionary. The booklet is very 
well got up, and in spite of the 
mass of valuable information it 
contains is not at all bulky. 
Thousands of motorists must 
certainly appreciate a useful article 
of this description, and the Sternol 
Company deserve to be congratu¬ 
lated on its production. 

The 9 5-H.p. Standard. 

The new departure in small 
cars, and one for which there is 
likely to be an enormous demand, 
is the 9*5 Standard. This is not 
built on cycle-car lines, but is a 
small addition of the already well- 
known All British Standard cars. 
A few points are Bosch magneto, 
four-cylinder engine, water cooling, 
five detachable Sankey wheels, 
hood, screen, comfortable and a 
roomy two - seated body. The 
price is only £185 complete, and 
the car is capable of a speed cf 
forty miles an hour, with a petrol 
consumption of forty miles to the 
gallon. 



Over two hundred of these 
machines have been sold on the 
reputation of the Standard Com¬ 
pany alone, but a demonstration 
car is now at 179-181, Great 
Portland Street, London, W., the 
premises of the sole Lcgdb|i 
Agents, the Pytchley Autocar 
Co., Ltd. 


The new Standard car has an 
advantage over many small cars 
in that for £3 extra a dickey seat 
can be fitted at the back. 

Up-to-Date Car Lamps. 

A very interesting invention has 
just come to light in the “ No 
Cell ” system of motor-car head¬ 
lamps. The new system is sur¬ 
prisingly simple, a virtue only 
equalled by tne easy way it can 
be fitted to any car. 

There is, of course, no gainsay¬ 
ing the fact that'there are a num¬ 
ber of excellent head-lights in me 
to-day, but as a rule they are ex¬ 
pensive and require a good deal cf 
attention. It was with a view to 
avoiding the usual troubles that 
the 44 No Cell ” head-lights have 
been introduced, and recent tests 
certainly do seem to substantiate 
the claims made for them. 



The “ No Cell ” system is 
electrical—but of a novel sort, with 
points that cannot fail to impress 
one as soon as they are known. 
In the first place, there are no 
accumulators, in itself a real ad¬ 
vantage. Likewise switchboards, 
complicated wiring, and so on, are 
also done away with. In fact, 
there is nothing to speak of beyend 
a dynamo, some short lengths of 
wiring, and, of course, the head¬ 
lights. 

Then, again, the dynamo is 
most ingenious. Of quite a new 
form, it is much smaller than usual, 
very simply made, and most dur¬ 
able. If only to get an idea of its 
clever design, this dynamo is worth 
examining, the more so as, instead 
of the usual trouble one has in 
fitting electric lighting systems, 
the “ No Cell ” is merely clipped 
to some handy part of tne car so 
that a small wheel touches the 
car’s fly-wheel. 

The 44 No Cell ” lighting system 
has undoubtedly many points in 
its favour—more than can be 
described in a short notice^and it 
>fill ce ttfite instructive to inspect 
it at the London offices at Empire 
House, Piccadilly, W. 
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ELECTRIC HEAD LAMPS. 



Complete Set 

ONLY 

£13 13s. 

ff witt pay you to stflrf for full 
tLLUSTRATtO CATALOGUE, or 
CQif and sec th* seta working at 

NO CELL, LTD,, 
Empire House, Piccadilly, 
London. W. 

Telephone : Regsm, 1597. 



i 


MOTOR MAHERS SIMPLIFIED. 

UadcntAid your Motor, its working and adjuitmetiti; its Engine, Carburation, Magneto, Ttammiftion and other units. 

IT IS 41 SO EASY” BY OUR INDIVIDUAL METHOD OF PRACTICAL TUITION, 

* We make every " lection’* perfectly lucid, and as clear to “ through" at a sheet of glass. 

DISTANCE IS NO OBJECT: IT IS “MADE EASY” AND INTERESTING FOR YOU “AT HOME. 11 

Yet this is no ordinary Correspondence Course, It ii a Special Course of Illuminative and Coloured Reproduction; 
careful ly graded in ' easy steps,'* complete with lucid typewrit ten guidance. You are shown how to successfully 
master each unit of the Motor's Anatomy. There is no limit as to time, and every facility for asking questions. 

THE FEE IS £3 0 0, THE INSTRUCTION THOROUGH. 

Remember, as distance is no object, you may have syllabus and all details mailed to you gratis, by writing to-day to the well-known 

PRIESTLEY MOTOR SCHOOL, COVENTRY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 



Any row 
bo&t can 
be made a 
power b^at 
in a few 
minutes by 
fixing n Simple* Power Outfit 
on the stern. Lull equipment 
cowahts of 2 h-p* petrol motor 
(revers i n g) „ a ll nc cessories, 
tank, pump, ignition* pro 
peller 1 lilkr, rudder, lever, 
adjustable bracket, and 
clamps, complete. 

Tested run & guaranteed 12 months; 

Price, £1? : 10 i O 

The Right Thing for the Holidays, 

Write for List. 

W. MACMILLAN & Co., 

S Dept,, Mar 9L, Alloa, Scotland, 


A NEW INVENTION! 

Reversing Outboard Motor and Tractor 
for Ships' Life-boats, Life-saving Rafts, 

YACHTS & SMALL CRAFT 

Finest British make throughout—power? 

*4 to to I lorse, 4 stroke. Mechanical 
Valves, Magneto ^everything outside 
Hull. Instant reverse and steering by 
one handle from any position ; quickly 
attached ; can be raised clear of water 
when not in use; made for serious work. 

Further Particulars — 

British Reversible Outboard Motors, 

54, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, W. 

Phene: 0891 Oernrtl. 


Folding Boats s ™j 

for Steam & Sailing Yachts & Motor Boats. 



COURTNEY A. 

BIRKETT, 
South wick, 
near 

BRIGHTON, 

SUSSEX, 


1/- Bottles 
Fluid, 

Sd, and 1/- 
Tlns 

Powder, & 
Gd. Bottles 
•'Crude 
Sanltas*’ 1 

BEST end NON - POISONOUS DISINFECTANT. 

"Sow to Dllliafect ,p — Book Free. 

SAN1TAS COLtd.* LIMB HOUSE. E» 



THE 


FLORIO 

Four Cylinders, Bore & Stroke 85"7 M x 130™/™ 



Chassis, 

Price 


FLORIO MOTORS. Ltd.* 

170, 'fefefeptbln Rd., London, S.W. 
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The following splendid list of 
Popular Novels by 

CHARLES 

GARVICE 


appear In 


NEWNES’ FAMOUS 
SIXPENNY NOVELS 


ADRIEN LEROY 
FATE 

A JEST OF FATE 
A FAIR IMPOSTOR 
JUST A GIRL 
ON LOVE’S ALTAR 
MARCIA DRAYTON 
WITH ALL HER HEART 
ELAINE 

A WILFUL MAID 
DORIS 

HIS GUARDIAN ANGEL 





CHARLES GARVICE. 

“The Prince of Htoryt«llen, Tel*?pmph 


SWEET CYMBELINE 
IRIS 

A CORONET OF SHAME 
THE VERDICT OF THE 
HEART 

FICKLE FORTUNE 

THE GIRL WITHOUT A 



HEART, &c. 

A RELENTING FATE, &c. 
ALL IS NOT FAIR IN 
LOVE, &c. 

THE LOOM OF FATE 

Price SIXPENCE each. 

Of all Booksellers, Newsagents, and 
Bookstalls, or 8d., post free, from 

GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 

8-11, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C 

Original rrbm 

= W'Viifife for CcmpH&te List = = 
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I HE absolute reliability, the smooth easy 
1 running and consequent comfort of the 
Argyll make it unrivalled for Summer Touring. 

The Argyll Single Sleeve Valve Engine gives 
a reserve of power amply sufficient to take any 
hill, whilst the new Diagonally Compemated 
Four-Wheel Braking System gives absolute 
safety under all conditions and results in tyre 
economy. 

The Argyll 1913 Models, 

with 4 tii tyvipiticnt, ready for the road 

12/13 h.p* 4 -cyl Poppet Valve Car, £375 

(Without equipment, £345! 

15/30 h*p* 4-cyL Sleeve Valve Car, £575 

(Without equipment, £ 525 ' 

25 50 h.p. 4 -tyL Sleeve Valve Car, £750 

(Without er| U i[Hiiriil, |TQQ' 

ARGYLLS, LTD., 

Hfad Office am> W.ihks: ALEXANDRIA. SCOTLAND. 
London Skowraohs ; 6, GT. MARLBOROUGH ST*, W. 

And at GbseO'W, Edinburgh, Dundee, Cardiff, Liverpool, Hull. 
MU Leeds, Newcastle, Mane healer. Leicester, etc 



JrTo-morrow is uncertainT^^^H 
yesterday no longer counts ! 

Call at the nearest branch or write this 
very day for the illustrated style book of 


Wor/d-famou* 

Hats {ail one price ,), 3\9 

Boots (i all one price), 10 6 

Maos & Raincoats, 21 i- & 30t~ 

k for you may search the world over and never find such wonderful 
Bl value as offered by Jacksons'—the all-one-price specialists. 

Ladies' styles in boots, macs, & raincoats at the above prices, 
JACKSONS' HAVE BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE TOWNS* 

Or the .Mail Order Department assures perfect 
fit and style by pust. 

JACKSONS' LTD., > 

^ R Hall Victoria Works. I 

R'^MSWKTOM^ STOCKPORT. / 
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How an experiment led to the 
inauguration of the “STRAND” 

PURCHASING 

DEPARTMENT 

FOR OVERSEAS READERS. 

i , 

A ** STRAND” reader from Penang who used to systematic¬ 
ally read all the advertisements in this Magazine, and often 
made purchases through the post, wrote us once saying that 
he had never noticed anyone advertising a special spoon bait 
that he wanted* He remembered a little angler’s shop in 
London where the article could be obtained, so he wrote to 
us, explaining his requirements fully, and asking us to make 
the purchase for him* 

We did so. It was a success. He was pleased, and we were, 
for it opened up a great opportunity for us to offer our 
overseas readers our services on this basis* The “ Strand ” 
Purchasing Department was inaugurated, and was made known 
to overseas subscribers. If we may judge by the ever- 
increasing amount of business we have transacted on behalf 
of readers abroad, we should say that the scheme is one huge 
success—and, besides, we are constantly being told so* 

Since we organized this " Purchasing Department,” we have 
completed sales and dispatched articles of every conceivable 
description and value- The Department is now fully estab* 
lished, equipped, and in direct touch with Britain’s greatest 
shopping houses* It is in the hands of an expert and a special 
staff, and we are always ready and willing to negotiate the 
purchase and dispatch of anything, from a motor-car to an 
article of clothing* Our expert knows how to buy, where, 
and is a good judge of good value* 

The basis is simple. We ask you to send us the fullest 
instructions and particulars of your requirements, together 
with the amount estimated to cover cost of article, any 
balance heing dealt with as you direct. 

Have you ever utilized this service? Remember, it is for 
you. We make no charge whatever, and we want you to 
appreciate the value of our service* Will you appoint us? 
We shall be delighted* Remember, we will undertake 
purchases for you anywhere in England- Address letters to— 

THE “ STRAND n PURCHASING AGENCY 
8, Southampton Street, STRAND, LONDON. 

_ Original from _ 

■ : ■ . V .i U uy ir IJNIVbRSI IV Ul- MIlHkSN - 
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4'y Delicious Sparkling 

LEMONADE, RASPBERRYADE, MILK, BARLEY WATER, 
FIZZ1ES, FLIPS, SPARKLING LIGHT WINES, CUPS, &c. 

as well as any kind and quantity of pure , freshly-made 

SPARKLING MINERAL WATERS 
CAN BE MADE AT HOME 

by anyone , in a moment , with 


“PRANA” SPARKLETS 




Sold by all the leading Stores, Chemists, and Grocers, 

PRICES : 

Syphons : 4j - large ; 216 small. 

Only one required, as it remains your property, h 
kept dean at hotr.e and u ed over and over ag ti. 

Bulbs: 2 - and 1!4 per dozen. 


£aih bulb mak-3 a syphon - full of 94 fizzy ** 
Sodawaier, Lemonade, Wine t etc. 

N t B.-2d. per box is now allowed on empty “C ** Bulbs* 

Write fmcntionintf ’‘Strand 1 ) lor ”P.S. Book** 
coauioini delicious recipti, and Artistic pottonriU, to 


AERATORS, Ltd., 90, Craig’s Court House, Charing Cross, S.W, 
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harlhcuid 

^ ffcn. ner minute in ONK MONTH by the 


6a wards per minute in QNtf MONTH by the 
celebrated SLOAN-DU PLO VAN high-speed 
system, saving a year's study. Used Jn Parlia¬ 
ment. Illustrated handbook and LESSON free. 

SHORTHAND ASSOCIATION, S 3 , Holborn Hall, 
London* W,C- ( TtUpkvn* i 6m HcBamJ} 


Are You Deaf? 

U »o T you tlb be relieved fay Dlinf 

WILSON’S COMMON-SENSE EAR-DRUMS 

A new Kkatlflc invention* entirely diiTercnl in const ruction i 
from all ol her devices, Assist i he deaf when all other device* 
fad], and where medical still has Riven nn relief They are soft, 
comfortable and invisible; have no wire or string smachment. 
Write for FamphlhT- Mention this Magazine. 

Wilson Ear-Drum Ca. D BVi&'.Sfmif» h * u1 h 



OUSTACH 

Don't remain childish* ’ffihateT^r 
j-jurnge is, * BOUSTA," thtf True, 
Origiiial Grower, will for™ B 
manly tnmiMackit 1 v*ry quickly. 

Quite hunulcwi. Catl lie ueed ulghlly, 
without observation or detection. 
Never fail*. Boi stmt in plain cover 
for ftdl. and Id. for prolate. Send 7d* 
now to Proprietor*, is. T. IHXOCf 
A00., 42, J tinr.tion Kind London. N, 
iFurwffu Ordan, 1/4 



OaTine 


Soap*and water rob the xkin of its natural oil Oaline 
not only restores this natural oil, but further, cleans the 
pores thoroughly and softens the skin. 

A FREE SAMPLE 

at OATINE CREAM will lie wru on application, or for 5d. in 
Rtarupfl A hoi containing light different Qa-tiue Prepare ions 
THE OATINE CO- lft.a, ktntinc lJuildjugw. H.E. ^ 



HOSES AMD EARS, 


MOSES.—The only patent Now Machine in 
the world. Improve ugly nose# of all kicidi. 
fckituiifit yet vimide- Can be worn during *)«p. 
Stand itamped envelope for full paripcuiiiri 
RED HOSE El*— My lor g-Mttabllvhed medically 
p approved Treatment absolutely cure* red nose*. 
B B poet free. Foreign. 1 fl eatra, 

U O LY EAR H. —The R uhlier Ear Op* 1 l i Ten ted 
by Leea EUj reoiedv ugly ouUtKDftiiug »r*. Hun¬ 
dred* pf (ULireBsful 7,6 pert fr«. JTortif n* 

_ _ , 19 extra. 

tf. LEES BAT, lQ|i Ctn»ral Chambtn, Llwarpooh 


POWER 

gain great Power of Will and Self-Hell 
f laidi p, L r ]c?ii Power In BuMim** mid hi 


Bend m* your name and 
addreofl Arid lei up prove to 
pin hi>w the I'oncentro 
Oourw/ Bclentlftr Con cen¬ 
tral k>ti, will enable you U* 
dn rr*At Power of Will and Bel I-Reliance, great Power over Rid 
aidi k, incut Power In BuhIii^ mid In 3tudj, great Powera 
uf Memory. Audition* OtaervatluD > Thinking. uihL Hi^jikiTiff. 
dtud^nU all nver the world are doing well willi [hie famous 
Oounw. Bend to-day for free Booklet and toatimnninli* :jl Hplendid 
one fr,m the late Mr. W T Htnkl l^TKE CON CENTRO CO*, 
10, Canteal BuUdlnga, Wailsaiid, He wca&tle-on-T y ne. 



A SEWING MACHINE for 6/6 

ftp ff.lf* the JEmproi Qf fvi4«io* 
This machine hm an established reputation 
for doing good work speedily and MLaily on 
thick or thin material*. No ei | .eraeiioi 
necessary. Sent ir. wrmd»-n bni. caniafle wtid. 
for 7 5 Extra ne^tlen, <Ui per packet writ* 
for pre« opinion* and teallmopiAls, or call 
and sc* lhe rnachin* at work. 


rPifurriD.i SEWING MACMIHf GO* (Dept* 1 S\ 
>2 A 33 * BROOKE STREET, HQLBQRN, LONDON. E.C. 



ptTROLE HflHK 

» Strengthen!. IiKTeaM*. IhiaitflftMi t.h* TUte 


^tri i ngtbena. Ini re;iF*i, Jkauflfte* the IIair, 
making it soft. ghmy, luxuriant. Hum mint--* new 
growth ■ remnves *tiil preterite Hrurf. hclinatolv 
pertumed ; e^conilml ; n«i -flammable. Of 
cheniisti. Si ores, etc SA. * . and 10 - pur Wtto. 
Whcut^rfw-H. It KapcT*SfiNB. LI., Loiidon.K o 


FOR THE HAIR 


STAIN GREY HAIRS 



j^'TOINOCO SILKKiBFlE f eRAND.^ 

JP Kyriftiiic necessity for Influenza 

Colds, Catarrh, mi for Oeneml IV— ^ 
^ tiie nofteit form of purer known, eqmii tt* 
silk for comfort. SO for t -| a cheaper 
nunlity, 50for7Id. ■ at CArmbU*, SUrrt*> tit .or 

Powell i Co-i 3, U"Hy Btrwt, Brletol, 


SANITARY 


^fiOSCZENE O’ 
NOTTINGHAM. 


The Hair. M'hisker*. or Eytbruw* an 
dmply and fairly done with 

il NECROCEINE, ,T 

Restoring the colnur £(nij ehade? tn the 
ronti. it haj * lading effect, Mid make* 
datecthm imEiowible. Boa not stain the 
akin. Undoubtedly the rleaneat and > #n 
Hair Stainer in the World. Light Rtrown, 
Golden,, T^ark: UrowiL. and Black. Secrrtly 
packed by Puflt for 13, 3 3* 3 3, & 

Leigh a crawford Dupt. as 

S 3 , RrOak* &t.,Hoiboen,London,E.C. 


BEAUTIFUL TEETH 

D R. a H. JONES, on kifl absolutely painless 
system, supplies the best dentigtry—vide bigbeat 
awards obtained by him under “Dentists.’ 
Kellya London Post Office Directory. Moderate fees 
and free consultation daily. Jfddrtts; Great 

Russel] Street (directlyopposite British Museum). 


GRATIS 

TO LADIES* 


FREE 
* BY 
- * POST 




Exterminated by 

“LIVERPOOL” VIRUS 

without danger to other 

and without mvu'U fr»tn 

S Indies, In tins 
with the baiL 
3 9 and 9 - 
, Of aU 

___ lTriti for fmrfimlar* to— 

EVANS SONS LESCHER 6 WEBB. Ltd. 
Ilwnt. a MX Be. H.novM gtK8^LlVgg^PPi; 


IHEIGHT INCREASED 

rf you nrr under lei I mn inrmw 
y^nr hoiffht l>>‘ fltjfli two to three 
l ii c ben within Ell rtf c mO I it li $ No AJpptf- 
ance*. no drum-, no dieriug. .SeiHi 
thrvii penny Ktjunps Inr particulars of 
hiv won rlorf 
GI 


6 vt:j wilkiry:. - 


EARN £5 A WEEK! 

Ad.-writers enm larpe salaries- Learn this 
profitable business by Post, We will 
teach you thoroughly* fbr our 

beautiful Prospectus: it i& FREE* 

PAGE-O AVIS SCHOOL, 

:* L. T 33 , Oxford 8 t., London- 


MONTH fSSSSWSl 

TION CAMERA It lakes =ird instantly develops fn« 

irnsircly lilTrri-nl tfvlrt uf jiicTurn, indunliu; t*d a -> <ivi 
iVs-uiv style* PAPER PIJfiT CARDS »s Sr%: 
Tintype IVtuTfet Anri lnudch IHautei. RaqwiH 
n<» v^pcricrce whatever* Fi-rrjbodv 
luIL irt-fh. hfvr hundred rwr cent- UmhL TEE 

WORLD'S BIGGEST MGkET MAREK SauB 

HI | ofilHMrrjt. stM u n.^ complete iHJtfit* incJmintf 

MiulcVm Tni>vJ, and matcrul for iJd ptetu-n 

«nk)Beasn»: 

including letters frum pr»in*wiuc pp n^n 

L. LAS CELLE Mjtr.. a Hourerk* Btrait btoi 34 Lowdva LC 
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“This Very Wonderful Compound” 

STRIKING TESTIMONY TO THE MERITS OF 


Ecsolent Compound 


Pronounced “ EX-O-LENT" 

CHRONIC ECZEMA COMPLETELY CURED 
AFTER TWENTY YEARS OF SUFFERING 

Ecsolent Compound has achieved a world-wide reputation. Doctors use and 
prescribe it, and former sufferers testify to its merits. Mr. A. T. Willats writes; 
“3rd April, 1913* 225* New Cross Road, London, 5 .E.— I feel it my duty to write to 

tell you that for nearly twenty years I have suffered with eczema on my chest, stomach, 
and back, and during the last few years the irritation had become very severe. I have 
consulted many medical men and tried several lotions, etc., without any success. A 
few months ago I tried Ecsolent Compound, which lias gnen me complete relief, and 
1 only used one jar. I have not written before because I thought the eczema might 
break out again, but up till now it has not done so, and I must congratulate you upon 
this very wonderful Compound.” 


RAPID & COMPLETE 

A remarkable cure is recorded 
by a Plymouth doctor, who pre¬ 
scribed Ecsolent Compound in a 
case of eczema. He writes : 
'* I have tested your Ecsolent 
preparations, and the result was 
far beyond my expectations—in 
fact, a complete cure was effected 
in four days,” The two out¬ 
standing facts in this eloquent 
tribute are the rapidity and 
thoroughness of the cure. It is 
on account of these qualities that 
Ecsolent Compound is described 
as “ The World’s Greatest 
Skin Remedy.” 



■jjj 


A GRAND REMEDY 

Mr. J. W. Thompson writes: 
* 1 49, Amble side Drive, Southend- 
on-Sea, March 3rd, 1913-” 
Having given your Ecsolent 
Compound a month’s fair trial I 
cannot speak too highly of it. 
1 have suffered from weeping 
eczema since May, 1912, and 
after three days’ treatment with 
Ecsolent Compound and Powder 
the burning sensation totally 
disappeared, the irritation was 
allayed, and the flesh resumed 
its normal appearance. I shall 
always be thankful to the 
Ecsolent Compounds Limited 
for such a grand remedy. 


ECSOLENT COMPOUND IS THE WORLD’S GREATEST SKIN REMEDY 


Conquers Eczema in all its Forms 
Banishes all Disfiguring: Eruptions 
Speedily Allays all Irritation 


TWO FREE GIFTS 


GET RELIEF NOW 


Enclosed with every jar of Ecsolent 
Compound is a Coupon entitling the purchaser 
to l* ree Samples of Ecsolent Soap and Ecsolent 
Powder. These useful preparations have a most 
wonderful effect in keeping the skin thoroughly 
healthy and bringing it to the highest state 
of perfection* Their soothing properties are 
comforting, and they impart a velvety radiant 
complexion. Try them once and you will use 
them always. They cannot J>e surpassed and 
they always give the highest satisfaction. 


You need not suffer from skin troubles. 
Ecsfilenl Compound will cure them, It is sold 
in jars by all reputable chemists at i/ij, 2/9, 4/6, 
and 11 according to size. If you buy the 
smallest size at 1/14 it will suffice to prove that 
it is the World’s Greatest Skin Remedy. It is 
always stocked at the 550 Branches of Boots 
Cash Chemists, It will be sent, post free in Lhe 
United Kingdom, from out London Offices for 
t/zj, 2 /iq£, 4/81, and 11/4 per jar. 


-—Digitized 


Sole Proprietors: 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Ncwncs' 

Sixpenny 

Novels 

. . . BY . . . 

A. CONAN DOYLE 



The Return of Sherlock Holmes 
The Gully of Bluemansdyke 
The Hound of the Baskervilles 
Adventures of Gerard 
A Duet 

Mystery of Cloomber 
Micah Clarke 
The Green Flag 


Uncle Bernac 

The Tragedy of the Korosko 
Rodney Stone 

The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard 
The Sign of Four 
Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 
The White Company 



Price SIXPENCE each 

of all Booksellers, Newsagents, 
Bookstalls, or 8d. post free from 

GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, 

8-11, Southampton St„ Strand, London, W.Ct 
COMPLETE LIST SENT ON APPLICATION. 

Over 28 Millions Have Already 
Been Sold of ;^ylendid Series 
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DULGITONE 


(Macheir* Patent.} 


A Portable Tuning-Fork Piano. 

NO TUNING REQUIRED. 


" Thn tone, though not loud. has groat, Kwe^rn-Ba and carCVitijl 
pcftor. arid i* effei tire both for wiki Hayingaml a**n iceuiupaTii- 
meni Vo tiilupr instrument# or the voice. Thw (iiintit i«i and its 
portability arc nrnougflt iEfl chief rtcummvinIatJoiiiC 

— CJwrtoi&rr* J&ktwiI, March, IffiO 



A delightful Holiday Companion, in 
Camp, on Shipboard., or in the 
Garden. Invaluable for use abroad. 


Keys and Touch 
exactly like a 
good Piano. 

Compass —3j. 4. 

and 5 Octaves* 

Prices from 

£12 net. 

Weight From 

30 db. 


Write for New Illustrated Prospectus to 

THE SOLE MAKERS J 

Thomas Machelt & Sons. 

49, Great Western Road. GLASGOW. 


STECK PIANOS. 


CARE FOR 
THE HANDS 



The Sleek embodies all those qualities 
which go to make a piano of superlative 
merit. We believe it to be one of the 
finest pianos possible to buy, and are 
confident that you will hold I he same 
opinion as soon as you have made practical 
acquaintance with it. You are invited to 
call and play the Sleek, and to write for 
Steck Catalogue " B.” 


CUTICURA 

SOAP 


The Orehealrelle Cb. t 


.AEOLIAN HALL, 

135-6-7, New Bond St, London, W. 



FOR PRIVATE HOUSES 


PER SET. 


Please write for 
Descriptive 
Circular. 


Chimney* 
sweeping and 
Drain-clear i ng 

Machines. Specially 
designed for Private House. 

Country Mansions. Hotels, 

Farms, etc. They are always 
useful, and last a lifetime. 

W. & G, ASHFORD 

It Lower Esse* Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


And Cuticura Ointment. Sug¬ 
gestion: Soak the hands, on re¬ 
tiring, in hot water and Cuti¬ 
cura Soap. Dry, anoint with 
Cuticura Ointment, and wear 
soft bandages or old, loose 
gloves during the night. They 
are equally effective for the 
skin, scalp and hair. 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment aro sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for (tee sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newhery, 27, Charterhouse Bq., London: It. Towns 
A Co., Sydney. N\ 3, W.; Lennon. Ltd.. Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean dc Co.* Calcutta and Domuuy: 
Potter Drug cbem. Corn., Busier, U. 3. A. 

wto ahavii And! iritrT poo witii Cxjtkma 
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A Pleasant Way 

to Health 



No special diet—no drugs—no loss of 
time—just a glass of sparkling, 
refreshing, purifying 

ENO'S 

‘FRUIT SALT 

Before Breakfast. 

THIS IS THE 
NATURAL 


WAY. 


This well-known 
standard aperient 
gently stimulates the 
liver, the body's filter. 
With this important organ 
working properly the blood 
becomes pure, the nerves normal, 
the impoverished tissues restored. 
Sound, refreshing sleep, a clear 
brain, a hearty appetite, and a good 
digestion are syre to follow. 


Eno's 1 Fruit Salt’ never causes griping or weakening 
effects. The'safest and best tonic and digestive regulator. 

Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Limited, 

4 FRUIT SALT* WORKS. LONDON, S.E. 

Sold by Chemists and Stores everywhere. 

_ ■ __' __ IINIUFEKITY nr _ 
















7S SUITED TO THE MOST SENSITIVE SKINS 

AND IS 


MEDICAL PRESS 


PROTECTS 

FROM 

INFECTION 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Costs Little 


costs so little that you can use it regularly, obtaining the 
delights of a skin cleansing and beautifying such as no other 
Soap gives, for it 


the secret of it all being that it is so completely pure and so 
supreme in quality that 

ONE TABLET of PEARS will Outlast TWO of Common Soaps 




Write to-day far free 
Mluatrated booklet. 


m h * vn EXi 


When you 
order ^ 

CIDER 

order 

BULMERS 

the beverage for one & all. 


Wholesale London AvenU: 


FindlaUr, Maclne, ToJJ & Co. r Ltd.. London Bridge. S.E. 


ft* 

H 


V 


Keeps perfect in any 
climate. Exported all 
over the world :: 


Maker* t 


H. P. Buliacr & Co. Hereford. 


LL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR "THE STRAND MAGAZINE” should be Addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPART*^ 
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